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THE 


Pe HE Treaty of Versailles that 
By: ab formally ended the World War 
was an imperfect instrument. None 
would have admitted this more readily 
than its framers. Few of its decisions 
were unchallenged. Many were the tar- 
gets of bitter criticism. Most were 
the result of compromise. With all its 
defects, however, the treaty represented 
the best thought and effort of the allied 
statesmen. The world’s long agony was 
over and the nations turned from the 
destructive energies of war to the con- 
structive processes of peace. 
The treaty was ratified by Great 
Britain, July 31; by Italy, Oct. 7; by 
France, Oct. 13, and by Japan, Oct. 27. 
It was submitted to the United States 
Senate by President Wilson July 10, and 
after a long and exhaustive debate, which 
will be referred to later, was rejected by 
that body, Nov. 19. The German Na- 
tional Assembly ratified the treaty July 
9 by a vote of 208 to 115; 99 Deputies 
refraining from voting. As only the 
ratification of three of the major allied 
and associated nations was required in 
addition to that of Germany, the treaty 
_ became a valid instrument, though many 
, __months were to elapse before the formal 
: ge of ratification should put all 
clauses into effect. 
eg Signed on the same day as the Treaty 
of V rsailles, but only made public four 
‘days later, were treaties between the 
s and France, and press 
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KUROPEAN WAR 


Period July 1919—October 1920 
INTRODUCTION 


France and Great Britain, by the terms 
of which the two powers agreed to come 
to the aid of France if any unprovoxed 
act of aggression were committed against 
her by Germany. It was provided that 
the treaties should be submitted to the 
council of the League of Nations, which 
would decide whether to recognize them 
as engagements in conformity with the 
League covenant; it was also agreed that 
the Franco-American Treaty should be 
submitted to the United States Senate 
and the French Parliament for approval. 
The alliance had been suggested by 
France, who felt that adequate protec- 
tion against a revived and revengeful 
Germany had not been accorded her by 
the main treaty. The supplementary pact 
referred to Articles 42 and 43 of the 
Versailles Treaty, which forbade Ger- 
many to establish any fortification or 
maintain any military forces on the left 
bank of the Rhine or on the right bank 
to the west of a line drawn fifty kilo- 
metres to the east of the same river; 
the binding clause was as follows: 

“Tn case these stipulations should not 


and 


assure immediately to France appropri- 
ate security and protection, the United 
States of America shall be bound to come 
immediately to her aid in case of any 
unprovoked act of aggression directed 
against her by Germany.” 

The agreement between England and 
France was the same in tenor, with the 
additional provision that the treaty im- 
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posed no obligation upon any dominion 
of the British Empire, unless and until 
the Parliament of such dominion should 
approve it. 

In England the pact met with little 
criticism. Nor was any pronounced op- 
position evoked in the United States. 
The President formally presented it to 
the Senate July 29, 1919, and the Judi- 
ciary Committee, to whom it was re- 
ferred, reported later that there was 
nothing in the pact which was in con- 
flict with the Constitution. The contro- 
versy over the League of Nations, how- 
ever, prevented any action being taken 
upon the French treaty. 

Following the signing of the Treaty of 
Versailles came the problem of its en- 
forcement. To carry out this successfully 
it was necessary that there should be 
good faith on the part of the vanquished 
and unity of will and purpose on the part 
Neither of these condi- 
tions existed to the extent required. 


of the victors. 


Germany had signed under duress. 
She had sought the hegemony of Europe, 
and, having failed, was not willing to 
pay the price. Her “ punic faith” had 
been demonstrated many times during 
the war; it was to be evidenced again 
in the period that followed. Nullifica- 
tion of the treaty was her first aim; 
modification her second. When every- 
thing else failed she sought refuge in 
a sullen non possumus. 

On the other hand, the members of the 
Entente had lost something of the unity 
that had been forged in the heat and 
stress of war. The pressure of a com- 
mon danger had been removed, and di- 
verging national aims began again to 
clamor for recognition. England was in- 
tent on recovering her lost trade, and 
tended insensibly toward resuming her 
“splendid isolation.” 


cerned with indemnity and security. 


France was con- 


ys Ox. Sa 


Italy felt deeply the non-recognition of, 


her claim to Fiume, and was engrossed 
with grave domestic problems. Japan 
was bent upon strengthening her pri- 
macy in the Orient. The United States, 
by its failure to ratify the treaty, was 
debarred from taking part in its enforce- 
ment. The task that lay before the allied 
nations was calculated to test their wis- 
dom and statesmanship to the utmost. 


GERMAN DEVELOPMENTS 


The gloom and bitterness in Germany 
that had prevailed since the armistice 
were accentuated by the signing of the 
treaty. The papers that announced the 
news were bordered with black, and had 
such headlines as “Germany’s Fate 
Sealed ” and “ Peace with Annihilation.” 


Fierce diatribes were launched against © 


all concerned in framing the treaty, and 
attacks upon President Wilson were es- 
pecially venomous. It was freely pre- 
dicted that the Versailles pact would 
prove a mere scrap of paper. Revenge 
was hinted at, and in some quarters ad- 
vocated. Sunday, July 6, was set aside 
as a day of national mouring. Germany’s 
cup of humiliation was being drained to 
the dregs. 


After the first outburst had subsided 


the Government faced the inevitable, and 


ratified the treaty July 9. The new Con- 
stitution, the full text of which will be 


found in this volume, was finally ap- 


proved by the National Assembly at Wei- 
mar on July 31, and was promulgated 
by President Ebert Aug. 13. The pre- 


amble declared that “the German peo- pe 


ple, united in its branches and inspired 


by the will to renew and strengthen its ~ 


realm in freedom and justice, to further _ 


inner and outer peace and social ad- 


vance, has voted this Constitution.” The 
document is divided into two parts— 
“The Composition and Ties of the Em- 
pire” and “ The Basic Rights and Duties ae 
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of the Germans.” In the first part the 
German Empire is declared to be a re- 
a Biilican State, sovereignty being vested 
in the people. The generally recognized 
- rules of international law are held as 
: _ binding on the State. The President is to 
a a ‘be elected every seven years. Elections 
~ to the National Assembly are to occur 
every four years. The Chancellor’s posi- 
tion is virtually that of a Vice President, 
he and the rest of the Cabinet being’ ap- 
_ pointed by the President. The second 
_ part declares that all Germans shall be 
equal before the law, and all men and 
women shall have basically the same 
fights. Provision is made for a second 
Bi. chamber, somewhat analogous to the 
American Senate; a Supreme Court, a 
budget system and other legislative ma- 
chinery necessary to the functioning of 
the Government. It is declared that no 
_ State Church exists, and that religion 
has no bearing on citizenship. Imme- 
diately after the promulgation of the 
Constitution President Ebert appointed 
_ Premier Bauer as Chancellor, and issued 
a decree that all members of the defense 
_ forces should take the oath under the 
Constitution. 
While the new charter was being de- 
bated and adopted controversy was pro- 
yoked by the disclosures of Erzberger, 
ee the “stormy petrel” of German politics. 
He alleged that negotiations for peace 
ve been initiated through the Vatican 
_ by the French and British Governments 
f in August, 1917, and that only the in- 
: petite of the then German Govern- 
“ment, headed by Michaelis, in neglecting 
OI rebuffing the overtures had prevented 
Germany from securing an advantageous 
ace. The statement drew a denial from 
ndre Ribot, who at the time men- 
| was Premier and Foreign Min- 
France. tae repercussion in Ger- 
te. It loosed a flood 
ote ts | and co 
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from which each political party sought 


to draw advantage. Bauer, Ludendorff, 


yon Tirpitz, Hindenburg, Michaelis, von 
Bernstorff and von Bethmann Hollweg 
took part in the strife, 
itself into an attempt by the military 
party to throw the odium for the pro- 
longation of the war upon the civil au- 
thorities, while the latter retorted in 
kind. Much of the responsibility was 
placed by both sides on the former Kai- 
ser. The controversy subsided after a 
while, to revive with greater virulence 
later on in the Reichstag inquiry into the 
conduct of the war. To the world at 
large, surfeited with strife, the proceed- 


which resolved 


ings had only an academic interest, and 
the net result of the exculpations and 
accusations in this post-mortem analysis 
was a deepening of the conviction of Ger- 
many’s guilt in bringing on the war. 

The attempt to extradite the ex-Kaiser 
for trial before an allied tribunal ended 
in failure. Two difficulties stocd in the 
way—the lack of a charge recognizable 
by international law, and the reluctance 
of Holland to surrender a fugitive who 
had sought asylum in her borders. The 
Allies sought to surmount the former 
by charging “a supreme offense against 
international morality,” a charge that, in 
addition to its novelty and vagueness, 
had the drawback that always attaches 
to post facto proceedings. Two letters 
were addressed to Holland couched in 
persuasive terms, but carrying a hint of 
coercion if that should become necessary. 
Holland’s replies were polite but firm. 
She refused to surrender the ex-Em- 
peror, alleging the impossibility of de- 
parting from her customs and traditions 
in affording shelter to those charged 
with political offenses. She offered; how- 
ever, to provide additional guards to 
prevent the royal exile from escaping to 
Germany or engaging in intrigues that 


might again prove a menace to the world. 
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With this concession the Allies 
forced to be content and the matter was 
dropped. 

Almost equally abortive was the at- 


were 


tempt to secure the surrender or punish- 
ment of Germans charged with war 
crimes. As first prepared the list of al- 
leged offenders included between one and 
two thousand names, including Luden- 
dorff, Hindenburg and others in high 
command. A revision was made with 
these higher officials eliminated, and the 
number was reduced to about eight hun- 
dred. Protests were made by the Ger- 
man authorities, who represented that it 
was utterly impossible to secure the ar- 
rest and surrender. of so many, and that 
attempts to do so would surely result 
in the overthrow of the Government. 
The Allies’ fear of Bolshevism in Ger- 
many was stronger than their determin- 
ation to see that adequate punishment 
was meted out to the alleged criminals, 
and after prolonged correspondence a 
compromise was reached by which forty- 
five—the irreducible minimum to which 
the long list had dwindled—should be 
brought to trial before the German High 
Court sitting at Leipzig, the Allies to be 
represented at the sittings and reserving 
the right in case of a flagrant miscar- 
riage of justice to insist on their orig- 
inal demands. The decision was an un- 
questionable triumph for 
structionism, and there was every evi- 
dence that all the culprits would go un- 
whipped of justice. 

Another indication of bad faith that 
aroused serious apprehension, especially 
on the part of France, was the mainte- 
nance by Germany of a larger armed 
force than the treaty allowed. Articles 
160 and 163 of that instrument provided 
that within three months from its com- 
ing into force the effectives in the Ger- 
man Army must be reduced to 200,000, 
and after March 31, 1920, they must not 


German ob- 


exceed 100,000. The old imp 
were mustered out promptly enough, as 
they had become infected with Bolshe- 
vism and were not amenable to disci- 
pline. By August of 1919 the former mil- — 
itary establishment was practically out 
of existence. Long prior to that date, 
however, Gustav Noske, the Minister of 
National Defense, had begun the build- 
ing up of a new volunteer force that, by 
the middle of 1919, embraced 300,000 
trained soldiers, each of whom had seen 
at least six months’ service. The new 
force was known as the Reichswehr, but 
although the old military nomenclature 
was abolished, it was in reality an im- 
perial militia, around which as a nucleus 
could be readily gathered a formidable 
army. Every possible means was used 
to secure enlistments. Special privileges 
and good pay were guaranteed. Recruit- 
ing offices were opened in towns and vil- 
lages, posters placarded the walls and 
full-page advertisements appeared in the 
papers urging enrollment. Drill and dis- 
cipline were of the strictest. By Aug. 1, 
1919, the total strength of the Reichs- 
wehr, plus the strength of the old army 
units in the eastern theatre, added to 
the strength of independent volunteer 
units—these latter disguised as “ rifle 
clubs ’—was figured as being between 
400,000 and 500,000 men. 

That this program was an effort to 
retain German militarism was apparent, 
and evoked protests even from a certain 
section of German opinion, which de- 
clared that the plan was a clear viola- 


tion of the treaty terms and that none : 4 
could be deceived by the scheme into 
thinking that “Home Guards” would 


lose their military character and purpose. — 


To justify his plan, Noske invoked the ~ 5 
spectre of Bolshevism, and declared that 


his forces had no other aim in view eee 
the maintenance of internal p 
a lesser force, he plea 
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could not be effectively held in check, and 
i if internal order were not maintained 
. % the reparations demanded by the Allies 
of Germany could not be secured. As 
a result of extensive correspondence, 
some diminution of the army was effect- 
; ed, but not to the extent demanded by 
' the treaty. April 1, 1920, came and 
. passed with the army still exceeding 
y 200,000 men, although that was the date 
by which it was to be reduced to 100,000. 
It was not until the allied and German 
f delegates met face to face at the Spa 
3 Conference, July 5, 1920, that a de- 
cision was reached that foreshadowed a 
belated compliance with the allied de- 


bee “nt 


; mands. 

e: At that conference it was shown that 
e Germany still had 200,000 soldiers, 
ze. millions of rifles, 20,000 machine guns 
; : and 12,000 cannon. In explanation, it 


me. was alleged by the German delegates 
that the Government had met with in- 
superable difficulties. Strikes had been 
ee almost incessant. The rifles had been 
, taken home by the soldiers and concealed 
3 so that they could not be recovered. Ger- 
many had no thought of revenge. The 
Government must have means to protect 
itself against Communism. In conclu- 
sion, they asked for a further delay of 
fifteen months in the matter of disarm- 
ament and army reduction. This was 
denied them, and the Allies laid down as 
terms that the safety police and home 
guards be disbanded; that concealed 
arms be found and yielded up under 
severe penalty for recalcitrants; that a 
law be passed converting the Reichswehr 
into a small regular army as provided 
_ by the treaty; and that all other military 
and aviation clauses be faithfully exe- 
- euted. On these conditions, the Allies 
agreed to extend until Jan. 1, 1921, the 
ts for the reduction of effectives, but 
att the oases! oe not ex- 


threatened that if at any time the Allied 
Commission of Control should find that 
Germany was evading the fulfilment of 
the terms, the Allies would proceed to 
further occupation of German territory, 
whether in the Ruhr district or else- 
where, and would continue to occupy it 
until the terms were fully complied with. 
The German delegates demurred to the 
clause regarding occupation, but finally 
signed the protocol in which it was em- 
bodied. On Oct. 1, 1920, it was announced 
that the German Army had been reduced 
to 150,000. 


Another evasion of the Versailles 
Treaty with which the Allies found it 
difficult to deal was that regarding coal. 
This was a matter of the most vital im- 
portance to France and Belgium, who re- 
lied upon the coal deliveries from Ger- 
many to build up their crippled indus- 
tries. It had been originally stipulated 
that Germany should deliver 39,000,000 
tons annually, of which 25,000,000 were 
assigned to France, 8,000,000 to Belgium 
and 6,000,000 to Italy. This total had 
been reduced by the Reparations Com- 
mission to 29,000,000 tons. In this as in 
other provisions of the treaty Germany 
defaulted. In May, 1920, her monthly 
deliveries had been reduced to less than 
half the demanded quota. In June of the 
same year this was further diminished 
by 10,000 tons daily, or 300,000 tons a 
month. Yet at the same time Germany 
was selling coal in large quantities to 
Switzerland, and had contracted to sell 
Holland 80,000 tons monthly. The mat- 
ter was brought up at the Spa Confer- 
ence for definite settlement, and pro- 
voked the most stormy discussions of the 
meeting. Hugo Stinnes, one of the most 
extraordinary figures of post-war Ger- 
many—a multi-millionaire, coal baron, 
owner of seventy newspapers—presented 
the German case in a speech whose truc- 
ulence brought a rebuke from the presid- 
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ing officer, and was afterward apolo- 
gized for by the German Government. 
He declared that the allied demands for 
29,000,000 tons monthly could not possi- 
bly be complied with, palliated the de- 
struction of the French coal mines as 
due to military necessity, and bluntly 
asserted that in the matter of coal the 
Germans would make the terms and the 
Allies must accept them. 

The crisis in the deliberations came 
July 12, when the Allies demanded that 
2,000,000 tons a month be delivered. 
When the Germans refused the allied 
military chiefs were summoned. Still the 
Germans paltered, until the patience of 
the allied delegates was exhausted. On 
July 16 the latter threatened an invasion 
of the Ruhr district by six divisions on 
the following day unless their terms were 
accepted. The menace proved effective, 
and the Germans signed. It was stipu- 
lated that in case the total German coal 
deliveries for August, September and Oc- 
tober should be ascertained by Nov. 15, 
1920, to have fallen below 6,000,000 tons 
the Allies would occupy the Ruhr dis- 
trict or some other German territory. If, 
on the other hand, the Germans should 
within six months supply 12,000,000 tons 
of coal they would obtain credits amount- 
ing to about $100,000,000, which they 
would ultimately have to repay. 

Other features of reparation were met 
by the Germans with equivocation or by 
counterproposals. A scheme presented 
by them dealt with the questions of in- 
demnity, the rebuilding of devastated 
France and the delivery of materials for 
the restoration of the territories affected. 
The Allies were requested to extend the 
payment of reparations over a period of 
thirty years. Allied aid was asked in 
respect to food, fodder, fertilizers and 
raw materials. Regarding the obligation 
to pay on May 1, 1921, the sum of 200,- 
000,000,000 marks in gold, the Germans 


apr) 


declared that they a OR had 
paid that amount already in other ways, — 
thus calmly repudiating a future obliga- if 
tion. It was suggested that an interna- — 
tional syndicate be formed to rebuild dev- 
astated France, the cost of which Ger- 
many would ultimately pay. As far as 
delivery of materials was concerned, she 
would do all that was possible. Nothing a 
definite was done in the matter of these 
proposals. *g 

On Jan. 10, 1920, the final exchange of j 
ratifications between Germany and the 
allied powers took place at Paris. This 
formal act left the United States alone — 
still technically at war with Germany. 
At the same time, a protocol was signed .- 
bearing on the indemnity to be paid by 2 
the Germans for the sinking of the in- 
terned fleet at Scapa Flow. The Allies 
had demanded 400,000 tons of docks, a 
dredges and other maritime equipment - 
as reparation for the sinking, but the __ 
final figure agreed upon was 275,000 
tons. 

On the same day that ratifications 
were exchanged the State Department 
at Washington announced that, as the 5 
United States had not ratified the treaty, 
it was the position of this Government 
that the armistice continued in full force _ 
and effect between the United States 
and Germany, and that accordingly the 
provisions of that instrument and its 
various extensions remained binding on 
the two nations. - 
GERMANS IN THE BALTIC STATES __ 

During the greater part of 1919, a _ 
curious military situation existed in the | a 
former Baltic Provinces of Russia that 
engrossed the attention aud finally — 
aroused the apprehension of the Allies. 
The provinces in question—Esthonia. 
Lithuania and Latvia-Courland—had 
been for generations under the domina- eB: 


tion of the Baltic Barons, vho, ‘though b 


+ 


of Russian citizenship, were whi 


in blood, served as intermediaries 
en Russia and Germany and could 
» counted on to further any German 
Pdocign, After the Russian forces had 
he withdrawn from the war, the sons of the 
: Barons enlisted in large numbers in the 
German armies. The Barons owned 
almost all the land in the provinces and 
_ ruled the peasants, whom they despised, 
__ with an iron hand. After the secession 
- from Russia, the peasants rose, seized 
Ag the land and evicted the former pro- 
__ prietors, who in most instances fled to 
' My Berlin. The effort of the Barons to re- 
cover their lost possessions was the mov- 
.. ing cause of most of the events that 
_ followed. 
They enlisted the services of a former 
Russian commander, Colonel Avalov- 
-Bermondt, who had served with distinc- 
i tion in the Russo-Japanese war. Under 
} Re his leadership an army was created of 
¢ S. about 50,000 men, ostensibly to fight 
against the Bolshevists. The army con- 
ro sisted of diverse elements—mercenaries 
; recruited in Germany, Russians who had 
oe - been prisoners of war and other prison- 
ers who had been sent by the Poles to 
a join Yudenitch, but had been inter- 
f _ cepted by Bermondt and impressed into 
Pe. his forces. 
____Co-operating with Bermondt was Gen- 
eral von der Goltz’s German “ Iron Divi- 
‘a ‘sion. ” This was a creation of a German 
. official, Winnig, a Social Democratic 
_ Army Commissioner, who had been sent 
_by the Berlin Revolutionary Government 
after the armistice to reorganize the 
hth German Army in the Baltic 


ae 
a 
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ander, to form a complete division 
‘men, nominally to fight the 
vists, Pag 4 to perpetuate tur- 


He persuaded von Kathen, the © 
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of the Lettish Government so well as to 
secure a promise of Lettish citizenship 
and full political rights for every Ger- 
man soldier who agreed to fight for a 
month on the Letts’s behalf against the 
Bolshevists. To this was later added the 
promise of inalienable grants of land for 
homestead construction. This latter 
promise proved illusory, and its non-ful- 
filment was the basis of the refusal of 
the troops later on to evacuate the prov- 
inces. 

Volunteers were obtained by the thou- 
sands in Germany and hurried off in 
batches to Courland, where they were 
placed under the command of General 
von der Goltz, who had been summoned 
from Finland. The army grew rapidly 
in size and was splendidly armed and 
equipped. Money at the rate of 800,000 
marks a day was sent from Berlin for 
its maintenance. 

It soon became evident that the forces 
of Bermondt and von der Goltz were 
much more concerned in serving the 
interests of the Baltic Barons than in 
Von 
der Goltz invaded Lithuania, and Ber- 
mondt, under pretense of needing Riga 
as a base for 


warding off the Bolshevist peril. 


operations 2gainst the 
Soviet armies, attacked that city. The 
troops were guilty of the most out- 
rageous excesses against the Lettish 
population. Though the Allies them- 
selves had asked von der Goltz to remain 
in the Baltic regions to stabilize condi- 
tions there, they soon awakened to a 
realization of the true situation and de- 
manded his recall, Aug. 27. The German 
Government resorted to tergiversation. 
In a note of Sept. 3, it pleaded inability 
to compel the German troops in the Bal- 
tic to comply with its orders. Yet, as it 
later developed, the flow of money and 
supplies to the army continued. On 
Sept. 28 the Supreme Council issued 
what in effect was an ultimatum, re- 
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jecting the Government’s excuses and 
threatening a food blockade if the Baltic 
troops were not withdrawn at once. This 
stimulated action, and Germany issued 
an urgent half-appeal, half-command to 
von der Goltz to return, and thus save 
the fatherland from the “vengeful” 
measures threatened by the Entente. 
Uneasiness was rife in official circles, 
and rumors were prevalent that the re- 
bellious General intended to declare him- 
self as dictator of the Baltic States. 
Finally, however, he transferred his com- 
mand on Oct. 12 to General von Eber- 
hard, who had been appointed to succeed 
him and take charge of the evacuation. 
A semi-official Berlin statement of that 
date declared that on the previous day 
the Government had ordered a complete 
stoppage of all provisions to the insubor- 
dinate troops and of all passenger traf- 
fic from Germany toward the Baltic 
region. 

Much more effective, however, than 
the commands of the German Govern- 
ment in securing evacuation was the turn 
that took place in the military opera- 
On Oct. 8 the German-Russian 
army under Bermondt, assisted by the 
“Tron had captured the 
suburbs of Riga. A month later, the 
Letts, who had been reinforced, drove 
him back several miles from the city. 
Then commenced a brilliant military 
campaign that drove the Germans from 
the Baltic Provinces in headlong rout. 
Mitau was taken on Noy. 21, the Ger- 
mans having looted and partly burned 


tions. 


Division,” 


the town before their retreat. Every- 
where they left behind them a ghastly 
trail of carnage. The remnants of the 
demoralized troops were finally concen- 
trated at Tilsit and Memel and trans- 
ported to their own country. Germany’s 
Baltic adventure had ended in utter col- 


lapse and disaster. 


THE JUNKER REVOLT 

Reaction and militarism came to a 
head on March 138, 1920, in a counter- — 
revolution that for a time threatened the __ 
overthrow of the Ebert Government. The 
incident that precipitated it was an out- 
break of “ rowdy patriotism” on March 
6 at the Hotel Adlon, where some mem- 
bers of the French Military Mission were 
dining. Prince Joachim Albrecht of 
Prussia, a cousin of the ex-Kaiser, and 
Baron von Platen were seated at a 
neighboring table, and at an order of 
the former the orchestra played 4 
“Deutschland Uber Alles.” The French 
officers refused to rise, and the Prince j 
hurled bottles, plates and other missiles a 
at them, others joining in the fracusthat __ 
ensued. The Prince was subsequently 
arrested, and following similar incidents 
that occurred at about the same time in 
Breslau and Bremen, the Government 
issued a proclamation condemning such : 
militaristic excesses and threatening pun- 
ishment for the perpetrators. 


The possibility that the Hohenzollern 
Prince would be punished aroused the ire 
of the monarchist element and gave im- E 
petus to a revolutionary plot that was 
already in progress. The leading con- aa 
spirators were Dr. von Kapp, President _ 
of the Fatherland Party, Captain Pabst, 
a cavalry officer of the guard, and ee: 
Major Gen. Baron von Luettwitz. On ae 
information conveyed to Noske, he issued 
an order for their arrest, but they had 
established secret headquarters at Déber- 
itz, twelve miles from Berlin where they _ 
had at their command the remnants of — 
the former Baltic army, which had its to 
own grievances against the coveancaa 
and was ripe for. rebellion. a : 

From Déberitz on March 12 the rebels __ 
dispatched an ultimatum to the Ebert — 4 
Government demanding new stl ¥ 
and the wider of the ‘ 


ers’ arrest. The Cabinet sent an 
_ emissary to negotiate, but he was met 
__ with a new demand that the Government 
u - should abdicate by 7 o’clock on the morn- 
_ ing of the 13th, failing which, the Baltic 
troops would advance and take posses- 
sion of the capital. 


The Government refused to accept the 
challenge. A meeting was called at which 
it was decided to withdraw to Dresden 
and make it the temporary headquarters 
of the republican Government. The Ebert 
troops were ordered to withdraw to the 
east and avoid a conflict. At the time 
appointed the rebel troops, augmented 
by two naval brigades, marched through 
the Brandenburg Gate and took posses- 
sion of the capital without opposition. 
The astonished citizens of Berlin, on aris- 
ing, found that their whilom Govern- 
ment had simply melted away through 
the night. 


Kapp immediately proclaimed himself 
Imperial Chancellor and Prime Minister 
of Prussia and appointed von Luttwitz 
Commander in Chief of the army. Proc- 
_ lamations- were issued charging the 
Ebert Government with inefficiency, with 
_ burdening the people by over-taxation, 
_ with curbing the freedom of the press 
and with refusing to dissolve the national 
assembly and issue writs for new elec- 
5 tions. It was denied that the new régime 
was reactionary, and the economic resus- 
_ citation of Germany was asserted as its 
_ chief aim. Several members of the old 
‘” Government were held under surveillance 
in their homes and steps were taken look- 
pe ing to the arrest of Ebert and Bauer for 
high treason. 


The latter, however, were safe in 
Stuttgart, to which they had removed 
ym Dresden as being further from the 


Us forces. But they had left 
nr a manifesto Aor: a general 
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effective weapon. It ran in part as fol- 
lows: 

“We enter into no covenant with the 
Baltic criminals. Workers, comrades, we 
should be ashamed to look you in the 
face if we were capable of acting other- 
wise. 

“We say ‘No.’ And again ‘ No.’ 
must indorse what we have done. 
carried out your views. 
means to destroy this return of bloody 
reaction. 

“ Strike. Cease to work. Throttle this 
military dictatorship. Fight with all 
your means for the preservation of the 
republic. Put aside division. 
only one means against the return of 
Wilhelm II. 
Not a hand must move. No proletariat 
shall help the military dictatorship. Let 
the proletariat act as a unit.” 


You 
We 
Now use every 


There is 


Paralyze all economic life. 


The response was immediate. A com- 
plete paralysis of all its living and com- 
mercial facilities took place in Berlin. 
Food and service could not be obtained 
in restaurants or hotels. The water sup- 
Railroad and other 
transportation came to an abrupt halt. 
The conspirators were stunned by this 
unexpected development. Military oppo- 
sition they might have overcome. With 
this passive resistance they could not 
cope. They threatened capital punish- 
ment, raved and stormed. The city re- 
mained as though dead. 

They might still have triumphed, had 
the rest of Germany given them support. 
But almost everywhere there was instant 
opposition to the new regime. Bavaria, 
Baden and Wurttemberg declared them- 
s2ives immovably oppcsed to “the un- 


ply was cut off. 


constitutional machinery of reactionar- 
ies.” Leipsic, Hamburg, Frankfort and 
other important cities supported the old 
Government. A few titled personages 
and military officers applauded the coup 


d’etat. But the hostility to Kapp and 


gpa 


ts 
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agreement on April 14. France prom- 
ised prompt evacuation as soon as the 
German forces had retired from the pro- 
hibited zone, and also agreed to take no 
other important action without the full 
consent of the Allies. Great Britain on 
her part agreed that German disarma- 
ment would be strictly insisted on. It 
was arranged that the matter should be 
discussed and if possible settled at a 
conference of the Allied Premiers to be 
held at San Remo, Italy, April 19. 


The conference was duly held. The 
rift in the allied unity was healed and 
complete solidarity of opinion reached. 
If Germany had cherished any hope that 
the temporary clash would result to her 
advantage in the revision of the Treaty 
it was quickly dispelled. A drastic note 
was framed and dispatched to Germany, 
in which the Allies, after scoring her for 
bad faith, served notice that they were 
prepared to use every means, including 
military force if necessary, to assure the 
fulfillment of treaty terms. She was 
told that she had defaulted in the sur- 
render of war material, the reduction of 
her armed forces, the delivery of coal, 
the payment of the costs of the armies 
of occupation and other important mat- 
She was assured that as soon as 
she withdrew her forces from the Ruhr 
district France would relinquish her hold 
on Frankfort and the other occupied ter- 
ritory. The difficulties that Germany 
was facing were frankly acknowledged, 


ters. 


and she was invited to send delegates to 
Spa, Belgium, on May 25, with concrete 
proposals for carrying out the conditions 
of the Treaty. 

On May 19 the Germans and the 
French withdrew their forces from the 
Ruhr district and a situation full of 
menace ceased to exist. 


INTERNAL POLITICS 
The first Reichstag since the over- 


a 
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throw of the Hohenzollern dynasty was 
chosen on June 6, 1920. The campaign 


had been waged with great bitterness, — F 


and the multiplicity of issues and par- 
ties was bewildering. The result showed — 
that no one party was strong enough to 
carry on the Government. In both the 
Conservative and Liberal elements the 
extremists gained, while the moderates 
were weakened. The Majority Social- 
ists, who had formerly held 163 seats, 
had their strength reduced to 112. The 
Independent Socialists, on the other 
hand, increased their membership from 
22 to 81. The Centrists (Catholic) lost 
24 while the People’s Party 
(largely Junker and “big business ”’) 
gained 39 members. The Nationalists 
(Junkers of the Reventlow type) in- 
creased their membership from 41 to 66. 

It was evident that recourse must be 
had to a Coalition Government. This 
proved, however, to be a task of almost 


seats, 


infinite difficulty, owing to the number ~ 


of political groups and their diversity of 
aims. Finally the veteran Centrist, 
Konstantin Fehrenbach, succeeded in 
forming a Cabinet composed of members 
of the People’s Party, the Centrists and 
the Democrats. The Majority Socialists 
and the Nationalists were persuaded to 
adopt a policy of “ watchful waiting” 
until the new Cabinet should have had 
time to prove its capacity. The Inde- 
pendent Socialists promised nothing and 
held aloof. The parties represented in 
the Cabinet had only a total of 175 mem- 


bers in the Reichstag out of a total of ae 
466, and its tenure of power depended 


more upon the difficulty of the other 


parties uniting than on its own strength. 
That it was to be permitted at least to _ 


be 


have a fair start was indicated on July 


3, when a motion of lack of confidence 
by the Independent Socialists was voted a 


down by 313 to 64. The maiden. eee 
of Fehrenbach, in which | ne out 


. 


: Fe alicy of the Government and its inten- 
tion to fulfil as far as possible the terms 
4 4 of the Versailles Treaty, was in general 
-well received. 
; ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
The economic situation of Germany 
during the period under review was de- 
plorable. The reaction after the strain 
of war left millions unwilling to work. 
This condition was intensified by the de- 
bilitated state of the population, due to 
underfeeding, and also by the despairing 
feeling that in view of the reparations 
demanded they would be working, not 
for themselves, but for the Entente. The 
factories in most cases could only operate 
on part time because of the scarcity of 
raw materials. 
and the number of bankruptcies was ap- 
palling. Railway transportation had 
been crippled because of the failure to 
keep the properties in repair and be- 
cause of the large amount of rolling stock 
turned over to the Allies. Staple articles 
of food were scarce, and while there was 
no real starvation the mass of the people 
had insufficient nourishment. There 
was great mortality among children. 
The birth rate was Idwered. The price 
of necessaries soared to unheard of 
heights. The mark, nominally 24 cents, 
mr declined to a point between 1 and 2 
ey cents. Capitalists were unable or un- 
s e willing to undertake new enterprises, 
a especially in view of the possibility that 
____the Government, in order to meet its 
Soe obligations, might have to resort to a 
e hes levy on capital. 
ne The figures presented to the Budget 
: _ Committee of the National Assembly on 
4 ae 15, 1920, ae. an an and 


Strikes were everywhere 


. 21 amounted to. 90,000,000,000 
a that the floating debt had 


ey ea 
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It had been a favorite theme of Ger- 
man doctrinaires that in the event of an 
unfortunate issue of the war, Germany 
would be able to recoup its financial 
It was 
urged that the latter country was an 
almost inexhaustible reservoir 


fortunes by exploiting Russia. 


of min- 
erals, food and raw materials and would 
furnish an enormous market for German 
trade after the 
have been turned into finished products. 
Plans were formed for turning toward 
Russia the tide of emigration that had 
previously been directed toward Amer- 
ica. Colonization societies were formed 


raw materials should 


and a campaign of education begun. A 
bill was introduced making the study of 
obligatory in the Prussian 
The movemertt, however, had 
scarcely passed beyond the initial stage 
by the middle of 1920 when it received a 
decided check by the report of the So- 
cialist committees who visited Russia and 
returned with a despondent view of the 
possibilities of life and work under the 
Soviet régime. 
THE AUSTRIAN TREATY 

After four months of negotiation and 
interchange of notes, the treaty with 
Austria was signed at St. Germain-en- 
Laye, a suburb of Paris, Sept. 10, 1919. 
The main portions of the text of this in- 
strument are contained in the present 
volume. In general it followed the lines 
of the Treaty of Versailles. The once 
great Empire of Austria-Hungary was 
reduced to a mere fragment of its for- 
mer area and population. Its most fruit- 
ful and progressive portions had been 
swallowed up in the new States of Jugo- 
slavia and Czechoslovakia, or had been 
given to Italy and Poland. The name 
of the new State was to be “The Re- 
public of Austria.” It was stipulated 
that Austria should recognize the inde- 
pendence of the new States formed with- 
in her former borders and also of those 


Russian 
schools. 
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created from parts of the haar Rus- 
sian Empire. 
render her entire navy with arms and 
warlike material, and she was forbidden 
to replace them. Her army was to con- 
sist of a volunteer force not exceeding 
30,000 men. Damages done to the in- 
vaded regions were to be compensated 
for under the direction of a Reparation 
and 
taken from the occupied districts were 
to be restored. The war debt of the old 
Empire was te be distributed among its 
former parts. 
made for the protection of minorities, 
whose rights were not to be prejudiced 
by race or creed. She was forbidden by 
the Allies to effect a union with Ger- 
many. 


She was required to sur- 


Commission. Treasures records 


Elaborate provision was 


The terms were greeted with 
anger and despair by the Vienna press, 
which characterized them as “ bitter, 
spiteful and unjust.” 


The conditions in the shrunken State 
immediately after the signing of the 
treaty were worse than in any other 
country of Europe. A new Cabinet was 
formed under the leadership of Dr. Karl 
Renner, and it strove as best it could to 
bring order out of chaos. But the diffi- 
culties it faced were almost insuperable. 
There was practically no coal, and food 
was extremely scarce and at prohibitive 
prices. Eighty-three per cent. of the 
children were suffering from rickets, 
due to malnutrition. The country was 
on the very brink of famine, and had it 
not been for the aid rendered by the 
American and other relief commissions 
thousands would have starved to death. 
Demobilized soldiers thronged the thor- 
oughfares, begging for alms. The tem- 
perature in the hospitals was so low 
from lack of coal that new-born infants 
and their mothers died of cold. The 
krone, nominally 20 cents, sold for 1 cent 
of American money. Conditions were 
made worse by the refusal of unfriendly 


with Germany, despite the f 


neighboring States to trade with the — 


bankrupt republic and send coal and 


food in return for almost worthless cur- — 
reney. In the very depth of Winter there 
were 6,000 homeless families in Vienna. 
The bread ration for each person was — 
only two pounds a week. Only the char- 
ity of the world—the American Relief 
Commission alone supplied 20,000,000 
meals in a four-months period—enabled 
the beggared State to get through the 
most miserable Winter its people had 
ever known. Serious bread riots broke 
out at various places, the desperate peo- 
ple plundering stores and warehouses. 
Conditions were finally relieved by the 
inpouring of food contributed by other 
countries and by a loan from the Allies 
of $70,000,000 to enable the Government 
to tide over the desperate crisis. The 
plight of the children was relieved to 
some extent by sending them to other 
countries to be nourished, 28,000 being 
thus provided for in Holland, Italy and 
England. Coal was finally obtained in 
meagre quantities from Czechoslovokia, 
whose failure to help more largely was 
due not so much to hostile feeling as to 
labor and transportation troubles. 


The financial burdens of the Govern- 
ment were crushing. A debt of 50,000,- 
000,000 kronen had been allotted as its 
share of the old monarchy’s obligations. 
By February of 1920 this had been in- 
creased by 20,000,000,000 kronen. A def- 
icit was shown in every department, and 
the only real money in the country was ae 
that paid for mines, banks and other in- _ 
dustries that were bought up by French ; 
and Italian capitalists, the future re- f 
sources of the republic being thus alien- . 
ated from national control. 


Each political party had its own $ y 


remedy to offer for the desperate situa- __ 
tion. The Pan-German element in the ae 
population continued to work for a <4 


ant 


_ from her constitution a similar provision. 
_ The Bolshevist elements sought the 
establishment of a State modeled on the 
- Soviet plan. The struggle of parties 
reached its climax on June 11, when 
Chancellor Renner with his Social Demo- 
cratic colleagues resigned from the Cab- 
inet. The underlying cause of the crisis 
was the fundamental difference between 
the two groups who made up the Coali- 
tion Government. The Social Demo- 
erats favored centralization, while the 
Christian Socialists demanded federaliza- 
tion with substantial autonomy for the 
several provinces. Moreover the Social 
Democrats favored union with Germany, 
to which the Christian Socialists were 
strongly opposed. An element of the lat- 
ter advocated the formation of a new 
Austro-Bavarian monarchy with a 
Wittelsbach or Hapsburg for king, and 
this movement received a strong impetus 
from the reactionary movement under 
Horthy in Hungary. The Christian So- 
cialists were charged by their opponents 
with deliberately blocking the working 
of the National Assembly and planning 
the overthrow of the Government with 
the aid of Hungarian and Bavarian 
monarchists. The matter was finally 
adjusted July 4 by the formation of a 
oy concentration cabinet in which each 
a _ party was represented according to its 
a ‘strength in the National Assembly. 
_ Chancellor Renner took the portfolio of 

_ Foreign Affairs, while the functions of 
ee the Chancellor without the name were 
c eae by Dr. Mayr, a Christian Social- 
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the blockade, and this led to a clash be- 
tween them and the Social Democratic 
workingmen. 
the blockade was enforced. Hungary by 
way of reprisal instituted a counter 
blockade on June 23, and the tension that 
had long existed between the two re- 
publics was further tightened. 

A treaty was concluded between Aus- 


The latter prevailed and 


tria and Soviet Russia, in which the Aus- 
trian Government pledged neutrality in 
The exchange 
of prisoners of war was provided for 


all wars against Russia. 


and the ordinary trade and commercial 
clauses inserted. Complying with its 
terms, the Austrian Government ordered 
Bela Kun, the Communist leader who 
had been interned since Sept. 1, 1919, 
to be transported to Russia, via Stettin. 
At the latter 
seized and interned by the German au- 


thorities. 


place, however, he was 


HUNGARY 

Few problems proved harder to deal 
with by the Supreme Council of the 
Allies than that of Hungary. The 
downfall of the Karolyi Government and 
the assumption of power by the Com- 
munist régime of Bela Kun and his as- 
sociates created a situation of extreme 
difficulty, as the latter were thoroughly 
en rapport with the Russian Soviet and 
openly defiant of the Entente. The con- 
ditions of the armistice were flagrantly 
disregarded. The Allies had demanded 
the cessation of further attacks by Hun- 
gary on the Czechs in a note of June 9, 
1919, and in a later ultimatum had in- 
sisted on the withdrawal of Hungarian 
troops from Slovakia. The former de- 
mand was refused, and the latter, while 
ostensibly agreed to, was practically 
evaded by leaving a Soviet form of gov- 
ernment in the evacuated districts, sup- 
ported by Red forces. The Supreme 
Council on July 5 reached the conclu- 
sion that negotiations with the Com- 


ha ara ime 
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munists were fruitless, and began to take 
measures looking toward military coer- 
cion. It was announced on July 12 that 
General Franchet d’Esperey, commander 
of the allied forces in the East, was 
preparing an advance on the Hungarian 
capital with a force of 150,000 men. 

In the meantime, however, other forces 
were tending to bring about the over- 
throw of the Bela Kun Government. The 
bloody excesses of which it had been 
guilty made it numerous and bitter ene- 
mies. There was also a widespread anti- 
Semitic element that resented the domi- 
nance of Bela Kun and his colleagues, 
most of whom were of his race. As 
long as he confined himself to the estab- 
lishment of his economic theories there 
was no resentment sufficient in strength 
to bring about his downfall, 
numbers of the Hungarians had suffered 
under the tyranny of the rich and proud 
Magyar magnates and were satisfied to 
see them exploited in turn. But the ex- 
tremes to which the Communist Govern- 
ment proceeded in its warfare against 
religion and morality revolted a large 
part of the population. It confiscated 
church property, threw Bishops and 
other church dignitaries into prison, en- 
couraged the teaching of atheism in the 
inculeated lax morality, 


as vast 


schools, and 
making marriage and divorce so easy 
that the result was practically a system 
of free union. The spirit of revolt be- 
gan to assert itself. Officers and men 
deserted from the army. Clashes oc- 
curred between the extreme and mod- 
erate factions. Distintegration and de- 
moralization spread further and further, 
and signs multiplied that the collapse of 
the régime was imminent. 

To divert attention from internal con- 
ditions and revive the nationalistic spirit, 
Bela Kun began a new offensive against 
the Rumanians. This proved an ill-fated 
movement. The Hungarians were de- 
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feated at the River Theiss and the rem 
nants of their army drifted back towai rd 
Budapest, creating panic in the capital. — 
This was increased by the news that the 
Czech forces were also advancing. At — 
the same time, Premier Clemenceau of Re 
France, in the name of the Peace Con- 
ference, addressed a letter directly to the 
Hungarian people, in which he declared 
that their only hope for the removal of — % 
the blockade lay in the overthrow of 
communist rule and the establishment 
of a truly representative Government. ; 
The combined military and diplomatic 
pressure proved effective, and on Aug. 
1 Bela Kun announced his resignation. 
Immediately thereafter he fled to Austria 
and was interned, the latter Government 
subsequently refusing the repeated de- 
mands of Hungary for his surrender. 
A new Hungarian Cabinet was formed 
at once under the leadership of Julius. 
Peidil. Martial law was proclaimed in — 
Budapest and strictly enforced. Nego- 
tiations were opened with the Peace Con- =e 
ference looking toward the recognition . 
of the new Government. An encourag-— 
ing reply was received, but a kaleido- 
scopic change in affairs threw every- 
thing again into confusion. a 
The Rumanians, after their defeat of 
the Hungarians at the Theiss, had been 
ordered by the Allies not to advance be- & 
yond that river. On Aug. 4, however, _ 
by a sudden movement they took bac 4 
session of Budapest. Thirty thousand 
troops, including infantry, cavalry and — 
artillery, entered the city. Hostage ss 
were taken from among the citizens, and a 
it was announced that five would be 
shot for every Rumanian soldier slain. 
The Rumanians took control of all ad 
ministrative agencies, occupied the p 
lic buildings and announced that they 
would remain to keep order. An ul 7 
matum was served on the : Sey Hungar- 


ian Cabinet cep eduction of 
pare? F 
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the Hungarian Army to 15,000 men, the 
surrender of 30 per cent. of harvest 
animals and farm supplies, 50 per cent. 
of railway equipment, a certain pro- 
apstion of the shipping on the Danube, 
te Pacad supplies and equipment for an army 
of 300,000 men. 

. Before any action could be taken on 
these demands, the short-lived Peidll 
Government was overthrown by a coup 
d’état under the leadership of the Arch- 
duke Joseph, a member of the Hapsburg 
family. The change, which occurred on 
Aug. 6, was unaccompanied by bloodshed 
- and disorder. The movement created a be- 
lief that a restoration of the monarchical 
-régime was contemplated. The Arch- 
duke himself dispatched a telegram to 
Premier Clemenceau, in which he asked 
for allied recognition and support, and 
declared that his program would consist 
of stamping out Bolshevism, fulfillment 
of the armistice terms, restoration of 
normal conditions of security, resump- 
tion of productive work and preparations 
for the peace negotiations. 

The Allies incensed at what they re- 
garded as Rumania’s high-handed pro- 
cedure, sent a vigorous note to the latter 
. Government, in which, after recapitulat- 
ing “a series of actions which are as 
much in violation of the decision of the 
Conference as of the rights of the Allied 
and Associated Powers, and, likewise, pri 
4 marily of humanity,” demanded a reces- 
* sion from the stand taken by Rumania 
and immediate compliance with the de- 
: Birpsids of the Conference. 

~ Rumania’s response, while conciliatory, 
“was evasive. It was asserted that the 
Rumania had entered Budapest on the 
r up position that they were accomplishing 


oe 
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ernment should be established in Hun- 
gary that could be relied on to assure 
safety to the Rumanian frontiers and the 
fulfillment of the armistice terms, Ru- 
mania, it was declared, would be with- 
drawn within the borders prescribed by 
the Rumanian treaty of alliance with 
the Allies. 

As regards the Archduke Joseph, the 
Supreme Council were at first disposed 
to adopt a waiting policy. Some doubt 
even existed for a time as to whether 
the step had not been taken by him with 
an assurance of at least tacit support on 
the part of some of the representatives 
of the allied missions at Budapest. This 
was later denied, however, and all doubt 
was dispelled when Mr. Hoover, who had 
been in Budapest at the time, made his 
report to the Supreme Council. He 
declared that the arrest of the Peidll 
Government had been effected by ar- 
rangement with the Rumanians and 
under Rumanian guns trained on the 
Ministry windows. It was his opinion 
that the Archduke should be displaced 
at once in order to give Hungary a 
chance to establish a popular govern- 
ment. 
setting up of a Hapsburg government, 


The tolerance shown toward the 


he asserted, was terrorizing the new 
States of Central Europe. 
fluenced by Mr. Hoover’s report, the Su- 
preme Council dispatched an ultimatum, 
giving the Archduke two hours in which 
to resign. On Aug. 20 the Archduke 
obeyed. Friedrich was re- 
quested by the allied missions to con- 
tinue the management of affairs until 
a new Cabinet could be formed. He 
resigned Nov. 23 and was succeeded by 
a Ministry headed by Huszar. 

The Cabinet formed by the latter was 
a coalition one and included representa- 
tives of the Horthy element controlling 
the Hungarian “ White” Army of the 
National Land Party, the Peasant Party, 


Largely in- 
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the National Democratic Party and the 
It was recognized by 
the Allies as a Provisional Government 
with which the Supreme Council could 
negotiate until elections should be held. 
Recognition was based on conditions 
that elections be held without delay, that 
order be maintained, that the provisional 
boundaries of Hungary be respected, 
that legal equality be granted all citi- 
zens, that liberty of the press and of 
speech be granted and that the elections 
be free, democratic and properly safe- 
guarded. 


Social Democrats. 


Meanwhile the crisis created by the 
Rumanian occupation remained acute. 
The Allies sent note after note that re- 
ceived only evasive and unsatisfactory 
replies. Matters reached such a pass 
that the British Admiral in the Danube 
Was prepared to take naval action if 
necessary to enforce the Entente’s de- 
mands. Reluctantly, and carrying with 
them great quantities of supplies that 
had been requisitioned, the Rumanians 
at last evacuated Budapest on Noy. 14. 
They still raised difficulties, however, on 
other points put forward by the Allies, 
demanding the signing of the Austrian 
treaty and reparation for the requi- 
sitions, and on Dec. 3 the Supreme Coun- 
cil sent them an ultimatum fixing Dec. 
8 as the time limit within which a satis- 
factory reply must be given. They 
finally complied on Dec. 10. 


THE HUNGARIAN TREATY 


The peace terms imposed by the Allies 
created consternation and protest in 
Hungary. The treaty was denounced as 
an outrage against justice and humanity, 
and its terms were declared impossible of 
fulfiliment. Count Apponyi, the head of 
the Hungarian delegation at Neuilly, 
asserted that it contained “sixty ab- 
surdities.” 


The military clauses were identical 


 thded 


with those of the At 
two exceptions. The mb 
the Hungarian military fore was fi be 
at 35,000. They were to have no guns % 
heavier than 105 millimeters. Hu 
was compelled to recognize the indepen- a 
dence of the Jugoslay and Czechoslovak — 
States, and was to renounce in then i 
favor and that of Rumania and Italy all 
rights and claims on the territory of the 
former Austro-Hungarian monarchy rec- ~ 
ognized as being an integral part of 
those States. All rights to Fiume and 
adjacent territory were taken from her. 
She guaranteed to pay, in addition to — 
the Hungarian public debt, part of the 
Austrian debt representing her contri- 4 
bution to the general debt of Austria- ; 
Hungary. She was to give the allied . 
powers an option on the annual delivery 

of railway coal for the period of five 
years, the amount to be fixed by the © z 
Reparations Commission, and the coal to 
Other reparation and 
economic clauses followed closely those ce 
of the Treaty of St. Germain. They are + 
discussed at length in another part of 
this volume. 

Prolonged correspondence covering a_ : 
period of nearly five months followed, 
and it was not until June 4, 1920, that 
the treaty without serious modification 
was signed in the Grand Trianon of 
Versailles. The day was made one of _ 
national mourning in Budapest. The city __ 
was shrouded in black flags and dra- — 
peries, railways and street cars stopped = 
service, and banks and _ stores Wennes 
closed. Riots occurred and several 5 
ple were killed. Impassioned orators a 
dressed mass meetings, protesting h | 
the terms could never be carried out ¢ 
contained the seed of future wars. t 

While the treaty was peniting ie ne 
Huszar Government pre 
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go to Jugoslavia. 
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Bela Kun régime. Czerny, one of 
ringleaders, and the “Lenin Boys,” 
who had ruthlessly carried out the orders 
of the Red dictator, were put to death. 
pat the early executions were justified, 
- however, it soon became evident that a 
“White” terror was being inaugurated 
di ‘that equaled, if it did not surpass, the 
atrocities perpetrated by the Reds. The 
a Magyar element, restored to power and 
full of the spirit of revenge, was not to 
‘t _ be stayed. The number of arrests mount- 
ed into the hundreds and then into the 
thousands, and the killings in many cases 
were accompanied with revolting cruelty 
and mutilation. At first these reports 
were met with denials, but the evidence 
was too strong and circumstantial to be 
doubted, and finally the Hungarian au- 
thorities themselves became alarmed at 
the enormities upon which they had at 
first looked with complacence and a cer- 
tain amount of encouragement. In July 
determined efforts were under way: to 
bring the epidemic of killing to an end. 
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tional Assembly were held in the week 
beginning Jan. 25 and resulted in a 
sweeping victory for the Nationalist and 
Peasant parties, the Socialists being bad- 
dy defeated. The Premier on Jan. 29 
__ deelared that Hungary would undoubted- 
‘* ly be a monarchy and that the new king 
would be chosen immediately after the 
National Assembly convened. Following 
this statement came a formal declaration 
from the Council of Ambassadors at 
Paris, Feb. 2, that under no circum- 
stances would the Allies permit the re- 
storation of the Hapsburg monarchy in 
Hungary. 
On March 1 it was Eieahaticed from 
- Budapest that Admiral Nicholas Horthy 
Fal had been elected as Protector of Hun- 
i: ‘gary by a substantial majority in the 
National Assembly. He was a naval of- 
ficer with a brilliant record during the 
war and was looked upon as popular 
ee: He was not a member of the 
ighest aristocracy, but belonged to the 
nall Jand-owning class. His sympa- 
te thies were with the Conservative element 
und it was known that he strongly fa- 
d the restoration of the monarchy. 
2 was 4 decided nea for the 
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The elections to the Hungarian Na-~ 
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A new Cabinet was formed March 14 
with Simonyi-Semadam as Premier. The 
announced program of the new Govern- 
ment was the signing of the Peace 
Treaty, land reform, revision. of the Con- 
stitution and the solution of the Jewish 
question. 

The alleged excesses of the reactionary 
Government roused strong resentment 
among the working classes of other coun- 
tries, and the International Federation 
ef Trades Unions declared an economic 
boycott beginning June 20, intended to 
cut off Hungary from communication 
with the world until her Government 
should have abolished methods of repres- 
sion. The labor organizations of Aus- 
tria, Rumania, Jugoslavia, Italy, Poland 
and Czechoslovakia were ordered to take 
part in the boycott, which was planned 
to include railways, mails, telegraph, 
telephones and water transport. The 
order was carried out to a serious extent 
and Hungary found herself in a pre- 
carious condition. She retaliated by a 
counter-boycott, especially against Aus- 
tria, and the economic situation in the 
Balkans, already bad enough, was fur- 
ther imperiled. 


THE BULGARIAN TREATY 


Bulgaria suffered less under the terms 
of peace imposed by the Allies than any 
other of the vanquished nations. Many 
clauses were identical with those of the 
Versailles Treaty, as the League of Na- 
tions Covenant, labor, aerial navigation, 
prisoners of war and graves. In terri- 
tory she lost Western Thrace and the 
Dobrudja, while on the side toward 
Serbia there was some modification of 
frontiers to the latter country’s advant- 
age. Her army was reduced to 20,000 
men, with universal military service 
abolished. and voluntary enlistment sub- 
stituted. It was decreed that for a 
period of five years she should deliver 
50,000 tons of coal annually to Serbia, 
in compencation for the latter’s de- 
stroyed coal mines. Manufacture of war 
material was to be confined to a single 
factory, and the exportation and im- 
portation of war material were pro- 
hibited. A capital sum of $445,000,000 
was required as reparation, to be made 
in half-yearly payments beginning Jan. 
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1, 1920. Provisions were made for the 
protection of minorities in race, lan- 
guage, nationality and religion. Bul- 
gwaria was required to recognize the in- 
dependence of the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
State. All her warships, including sub- 
marines, were to be surrendered to the 
Allies. The treaty was signed at Neuilly, 
near Paris, Nov. 27, 1919. 

A new Ministry favorable to the En- 
tente was formed on Oct. 14 under the 
leadership of M. Stambulisky. It was 
created for the express purpose of sign- 
ing the treaty, and all its members were 
ef the political faction that tried to pre- 
vent Bulgaria from entering the war on 
the side of the Central Powers. One of 
its earliest acts was to order the arrest 
of 400 Germanophiles who had involved 
their country in catastrophe. Measures 
were taken also to secure the extradition 
cf ex-Czar Ferdinand for trial. A Bul- 
garian-Greek convention was_ signed 
Nov. 27 that permitted free emigration 
for two years and established a mixed 
commission of supervision. Labor 
troubles and Communist agitation were 
checked by the new Government with a 
firm hand, and in the Sobranje elections 
of March 28, 1920, the Government re- 
ceived a new lease of power, its plurality 
in Parliament being materially increased. 
A notable feature of the election was 
the complete defeat of the Socialists, 
whose representatives were reduced from 
thirty-nine to nine. 

Considerable progress was made in the 
rehabilitation of the country. Agricul- 
ture prospered, despite the lack of agri- 
cultural implements. The yield of cereals 
in 1919 was 2,527,614 tons, of which, 
after deducting the amount necessary 
for consumption and sowing, 727,614 
tons remained free for export. Laws 
were passed looking toward an increase 
of educational facilities. Another law 
made labor of some sort obligatory on all. 

A report that was not without its in- 
fluence on the terms imposed on Bul- 
garia was that rendered by the Interal- 
lied Commission authorized by the Peace 
Conference to investigate the charges of 
Bulgarian atrocities in the Greek prov- 
ince of Eastern Macedonia, during the 
Bulgarian occupation from August, 1916, 
to the time of the signing of the armi- 


stice. The report covered 635 pages, and 
forms one of the darkest chapters of the 
The inquiry had 


history of the war. 
been conducted in 339 cities and villages, 
and covered a population of 305,000 peo- 
ple. The results were classified under 
arrests, terror, requisitions, forced labor, 
spoliation, extortion, pillage, starvation, 
rape, kidnapping cf children, taxation, 
destruction and deportations. Under 
each of these heads a host of instances 
were established by sworn evidence. 
Fiendish tortures were a common ac- 
companiment of the crimes alleged. 
Among a multitude of other facts it was 
brought out that 94 villages had been 
literally destroyed, 30,000 Greeks had 
perished from starvation or violence, 
42,000 had been deported into Bulgaria, 
where 12,000 of them had died—worked, 
whipped or tortured to death. The re- 
port asserted that the atrocities were 
not due to the criminality of an uncon- 
trolled soldiery, but had been designed 
and organized by the Bulgarian General 
Staff. 

A general denial was later made by 
the Bulgarian Government, which alleged 
that similar crimes had been committed 
by the Greeks and Serbs, both in the 
recent conflict and in the preceding 
Balkan wars. 


TURKEY 


The treaty with Turkey was the last 
to be concluded betweeen the Allies and 
the four members of the Central Powers. 
In territorial matters it was by far the 
most drastic. The Turks had had reason 
to fear the worst after their emissaries 
had been brusquely dismissed from Paris 
in one of the most scathing notes ever 


addressed to plenipotentiaries of a sOv- 
Still they retained some | 
hope of playing off one or more of the 


ereign State. 


Allies against the others, as had been 
their policy for generations, and of ex- 


tracting from the fears of their con- 


querors what could not be gained from 
their good-will. 


Egypt to give the victors pause before 
the threat of a Holy War. 


Had they relied wholly upon this thigal ; ; 


might not have been disappointed, for — 
Bapland hesitated ae bette eine 
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They relied upon the i 
Mohammedan populations of India and ~ 


ey of her provinces and reducing 
sovereignty in Constantinople itself 

to a mere shadow. India was restless, 
8 ind Egypt had broken out in open revolt. 
_ Cawnpore and Lucknow had not faded 
a. memory. England, therefore, and 
i to a lesser degree her allies, were in- 
clined to temporize. 


____ But the Turks, like the Bourbons, had 
_ “Jearned nothing and forgotten nothing,” 
and their own truculence at this critical 
period proved their undoing. A Nation- 
alist movement was begun under the 
leadership of Mustapha Kemal, with the 
express purpose of resisting the demands 
of the Allies. He gathered together a 
force variously estimated at from 50,000 
to 100,000 men, and commenced military 
operations in Anatolia, attacking and de- 
feating a small French force in Cilicia, 
and carried out massacres of the Arme- 
nians at Marash and other places. The 
Allies protested to the Turkish Govern- 
ment, which issued orders to Kemal to 
abandon his campaign and disband his 
forces. These were disregarded by Kemal, 
who knew that the bulk of the population 
was in sympathy with him, and probably 
felt that the Government itself was not 
in earnest. Disciplinary action became 
necessary. The allied Premiers on March 
6 announced that a note had been dis- 
patched to the Turkish Government con- 
taining drastic demands, including the 
 militaryoccupation of Constantinoplewith 
_ the support of an interallied fleet. It was 
impressed upon the Turks that the world 
would not tolerate further massacres. 
It was agreed that the French defeat in 
Cilicia must be retrieved, and that the 
Turks must be shown that the Allies 
were ready to back their demands by 
military action. Premier Venizelos of 
Greece offered the services of 100,000 
Greek troops for the purpose of crushing 
the Turkish Nationalists. 
- Concrete measures were taken on 
- March 16; when allied forces under Gen- 
eral Milne landed at Constantinople, oc- 
Py cupid the Ministries of War and Ma- 
_ rine, and took control of the administra- 
tive machinery. Some resistance was en- 
tered at the War Office, and several 
alties occurred. A proclamation 
, French and Greek 
walls_ of aie city, 


. Pasha was 
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warning that hostile acts would be pun- 
ished by death. It was declared in the 
House of Commons on March 17 that the 
occupation would continue until the 
terms of the Peace Treaty were accepted 
and executed, and that further Arme- 
nian massacres would only make the 
terms of the treaty more’severe. Thirty 
Turkish Nationalist leaders were arrest- 
ed in Constantinople and transferred by 
a British battleship to Malta, where they 
were to be tried by court-martial. 

A new Cabinet under Damad Ferid 
formed and, spurred at 
length to action, troops were mobilized 
to suppress the rebels. Events, however, 
indicated that the latter were attempting 
not only to create a new Government but 
also a separate religious organization 
with a new Sheik ul Islam at its head. 
In view of the threatening situation, it 
Was announced from Athens on April 7 
that the allied Ministers, acting through 
the Supreme Military Council, had au- 
thorized Greek troops to advance against 
Mustapha Kemal. The Greek offensive 
did not really begin however, until June 
22, when the Hellenic forces with their 
base at Smyrna advanced north, occupied 
Akhissar and attacked Salihli. On June 
30 they landed 2,000 men on the south 
shore of the Sea of Marmora and moved 
toward Panderma. Several conflicts en- 
sued, resulting in victories for the Greeks 
and heavy losses in killed and wounded 
to the Turks, of whom several thousands 
were captured. The Greeks by July 10 
had reached and occupied Brusa, a 
former seat of the Sultanate. During 
the same period another army had dis- 
persed the Nationalists, who, under the 
lead of the Governor of Adrianople, were 
attempting to resist the Greek occupation 
of Thrace. The British share in the 
military operations was purely defensive 
and had no notable incident except an 
action at Ismid, where an attack by 
Turkish Nationalists was driven back by 
combined British military and naval 
forces. 


THE TURKISH TREATY 


The Turkish Peace Treaty was de- 
livered to the Turkish delegates at the 
French Foreign Office in Paris on May 
11. It sheared away most of her former 
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territory and took from her all but a 
shadow of military, naval and political 
power. It did not wholly oust her from 
Europe, but it left her impotent as a 
factor in the affairs of that continent. 

One of the most important points of 
treaty was the provision that the Dar- 
danelles be internationalized. Naviga- 
tion was to be open in time of peace and 
war alike to all vessels of commerce and 
war, no matter under what flag. This 
included not only the Straits proper but 
also the Bosporus and the Sea of Mar- 
mora. 
ject to blockade, nor could any act of 
war be committed there, except in enfore- 
ing the decisions of the League of Na- 
tions. 

The Turkish Army, to be used for 
police purposes alone, was reduced to 
35,000 men, with a possible increase of 
15,000 in case of special exigency. Mili- 
tary airplanes and vessels of war were 
forbidden. The fortifications of the 
Dardanelles were to be razed. An army 
of occupation, consisting of British, 
French and Italian troops, was to be 
maintained at Turkey’s expense. Turks 
charged with war crimes and massacres 
were to be handed over to the Allies for 
trial. All religious and political prison- 
ers were to be released. The financial 
losses of the Allies in the war were to 
ke regarded as a Turkish liability. 

The finances of the nation were to be 
placed wholly in the hands of an allied 
commission, This was to supervise the 
budget and approve internal and ex- 
ternal loans. It was also to fix the 
annual sum to be paid to the Allies to 
defray the costs of the army of occupa- 
tion. 

Constantinople was to remain as the 
seat of government, but under allied 
supervision. This city, together with the 
sanjak of Chatalja, embraced all that 
was left to the Turks in Europe. It 
represents 2,238 square miles and a 


population of 1,281,000. The territorial 


losses in Asia were still greater. At the 
beginning of the World War the Turkish 
Empire included in Europe 10,882 square 
miles of territory, with a population of 
1,891,000, while in Asia it controlled 
710,224 square miles, with a population 
of 21,273,900. The Peace Treaty left it 
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The waters were not to be sub- | 
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with a territory of less than 10 
square miles, with a population of about 
5,000,000. It marked the elimination as 
a power in world politics of the Ottoman — 
Government, whose baleful shadow had 
been cast athwart Europe since the day __ 
in 1453 when Mohammed II. had spurred 
his horse into the Church of St. Sophia. 

The territorial losses included Turk- 
ish Armenia, which is to be administered ” 
under a mandate by the League of Na- __ 
tions. In addition, Turkey was required 
to recognize the independence of the ad- 
jacent territory, including Van, Bitlis, 
Erzerum and Trebizond, which territory 
is to be added to the Transcaucasian 
States already established. | Mesopo- 
tamia was placed under the mandate of 
Great Britain, as was Palestine, which is 
destined ultimately to become a Jewish 
State. A mandate was given to France 
over Syria. The treaty gave Smyrna 
and the hinterland extending to a depth- 
of eighty miles and a breadth of 150 
miles to Greece under limited sov- 
ereignty. 

The Turkish counterproposals rejected 
the surrender of Smyrna and Syria, ob- 
jected to the demolition of the fortifica- 
tions of the Dardanelles, and asked for 
representation on the commission that 
was to govern the straits. Strenuous ef- 
forts were made also to retain some of 
the islands in the Aegean. The repre- 
sentations, however, were without effect, 7 
and the treaty was finally signed at 
Sévres, France, on Aug. 10, 1920. ‘ 


EVENTS IN POLAND 


The design of the Peace Conference 
was to make Poland one of the great — 
powers of Europe. It was deemed es- 
sential to have a strong buffer State be- 
tween Russia and Germany to prevent 
the junction of those nations in a war 
of revenge or conquest. Territorially the 
aim of the conference was realized. The — & 
borders of Poland were extended far into — 
former Russia, though not so far as the | 
line that existed before the infamous _ 
partition of 1772. Posen had been allot- — is 
ted to her; Danzig, though a free ele 
was practically under predominant — 
Polish influence; part, at least, of Ga- 
licia was assured to hex, and there - a8) 
a ead of some of the | 
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_ plebiscite coming ultimately under her 
sovereignty. 
But while potentially strong, Poland 
at the beginning was in a deplorably 
weak condition. She had been in the 
very swirl of the conflict, and her ter- 
ritory had been swept again and again 
by the contending armies. Her lands had 
been devastated, her best blood spilled, 
_ her treasury depleted, her future mort- 
gaged. ~The remnant of her population 
“ was on the brink of famine. Nor, de- 
spite the signing of the Treaty of Ver- 
___ gailles, had her fighting ended. She was 
. still maintaining military forces on sev- 
_ eral fronts—against the Germans in 
ah Posen, the Czechs at Teschen and the 
a Ukrainians in the vicinity of Lemberg, 
uy while her strongest efforts were required 
7 to beat back the tide of Bolshevist inva- 
sion that threatened to overwhelm her. 
‘oad Gradually the military — situation 
- cleared. The Peace Conference inter- 
-yened and adjusted the Posen and 
: Teschen disputes. In July, 1919, the 
ao Poles were successful against the 
ad Ukrainians and scored a decisive victory 
. over the Bolsheviki in the capture of 
a Minsk. In August an agreement was en- 
“¥ tered into by the Ukraine and Poland by 
e: which the former renounced all claims in 
Eastern Galicia, while Poland undertook 
a not to enter territory occupied by 
a Ukrainian troops. Both Governments 
agreed to continue military operations 
against the Bolsheviki. 

During September and October the 
Poles continued driving the Bolshevist 
forces before them with scarcely a check. 
They cleared the whole, lake region south 
of Dvinsk, cut the railway communica- 
tion between Kiev and Petrograd and 
made important progress toward the 
Dnieper and Orsza. So far and fast 
did they go that the Supreme Council 
Bs of the Peace Conference became alarmed 

and urged a halt. They held that Po- 
 Jand’s advance, which had penetrated to 
a depth of 200 miles, was sufficient for 
“purposes of self-defense; and they had 

o mind to encourage a war of con- 
quest while so much energy was required 
the young republic for purposes of 
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watched with keen interest because of 
the indications they might give as to the 
outcome of the plebiscite. The vote cast 
by the Poles was 75 per cent. of the 
total. The result caused profound cha- 
grin in Germany and corresponding ex- 
ultation in Poland. 

The . Paderewski Government, after 
having been a year in power, resigned 
Dec. 7, and was succeeded by a Coalition 
Cabinet under M. Skulski. The resigna- 
tion of Paderewski was caused by hostil- 
ity in the Diet and by dissatisfaction 
with the progress made under his admin- 
istration. He was blamed for not hay- 
ing secured East Galicia for Poland. 
With his departure, General Pilsudski 
became the leading figure in the nation. 

Much uneasiness was caused in allied 
countries by repeated reports of perse- 
cution of the Jews in Poland. It was 
said that pogroms had been savagely 
carried on and that thousands of Jews 
had been killed. There was no doubt 
of a wide-spread anti-Semitic feeling, 
and it was to guard against this taking 
form in oppression that the Peace Con- 
ference had drawn up the special pact 
with Poland for the protection of minor- 
ities. It was denied in toto by the Po- 
lish Government that systematic pogroms 
had been instituted. It was admitted 
that killings had occurred in isolated in- 
stances, but these had taken place, it 
was alleged, not because the victims were 
Jews, but because they had been involved 
in Bolshevist conspiracies. A special 
mission, headed by Henry Morgenthau, 
was sent by President Wilson to Poland 
to inquire into the treatment of the Jews. 
Mr. Morgenthau reported on Dec. 14 that 
the number of killed had been exagger- 
ated, but that there had been some mur- 
ders and many outrages and that an 
economic boycott against the Jews had 
been the cause of great suffering 

An offer was made on Dec. 26 by the 
Russian Soviet to begin immediate peace 
negotiations with Poland. The latter 
was asked to name a time and place for 
the opening of discussions. The offer at 
the time received little consideration, be- 
cause the Poles believed it was not made 
in good faith. They claimed to have 
authentic information that at the time 
the offer was made Russia was pre- 
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paring for an offensive of colossal pro- 
portions in the Spring. They feared 
that the offer was sent simply to lull 
them into a sense of false security. Be- 
sides, the Polish military situation at 
the time was excellent. The army under 
the command of Pilsudski was holding a 
long front extending from Marienburg 
in the Province of Livonia along the 
Dvina across Poland and_ through 
Ukrainian territory to the Rumanian 
frontier. Prospects were bright for se- 
curing the military co-operation of the 
Ukrainians and the Letts, and the com- 
ing Spring campaign was looked forward 
to with confidence. 

When, however, the peace offer was 
repeated in January, there had been a 
serious change in the situation. Yuden- 
itch had been defeated on the Petrograd 
front, Denikin had been driven back in 
the South, and the Siberian forces of 
Kolchak had been routed. Esthonia also 
had concluded an armistice with Russia 
that ultimately developed into peace. 
Poland was isolated, and the Soviet 
armies released from other zones were 
able to concentrate against her. The 
Russian offer contained the statement 
that the Soviet Government from the 
first had recognized the sovereignty and 
independence of the Polish Republic, and 
that there was no territorial, economic 
or other question which could not be 
solved peacefully by negotiations, con- 
cessions and mutual agreement. 

Before doing anything besides ac- 
knowledging the receipt of the offer, 
Poland sought and secured the consent 
of the Allied and Associated Powers to 
carry on negotiations. The Polish Min- 
ister to the United States declared in 
Washington on Feb. 3 that Poland would 
sign a treaty with the Soviet authorities 
if the latter would guarantee that Bol- 
shevist propaganda would not be carried 
on in Poland and other European coun- 
tries. 

Nothing came at the time, however, 
from the peace tentatives. The Poles 
held a conference at Warsaw with rep- 
resentatives of Finland, Latvia and Ru- 
mania and reached an agreement as to 
the principles that were to govern the 
negotiations with the Soviet Government. 


Then they made a series of peace pro- 
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posals that demanded much more than | 4 
the Bolsheviki could be expected to ac- — 
cept, especially in the matter of boun- a 
daries. Difficulties arose as to the place 
for holding the conference, the Bolshe- 
viki suggesting Esthonia, while the 
Poles favored the city of Borysoy. 
While futile notes were being ex- 
changed, the Poles suddenly launched a 
whirlwind campaign on a 250-mile front 
from the Pripet to the Dniester. The 
movement was undertaken in conjunc- 
tion with the Ukrainians, with whom 
Poland had contracted an alliance for 
offensive purposes. The campaign was 
marked by a rapid succession of vic- 
tories for the joint forces, which pushed 
deeply into the Ukraine, capturing im- 
mense amounts of rolling stock and war 
material from their demoralized enemies. 
In two days 15,000 prisoners were cap- 
tured, Mohilev was taken and the 
Poles were moving southeast along the 
Dniester. By May 1, Polish cavalry had_ 
reached the outskirts of Kiev, one of the 
main objectives of the campaign. By 
May 6th the city was taken and a start i 
was made toward the second objective, 
Odessa. be 
By this time the Bolsheviki had ral- 
lied, and heavy forces were being 
rushed forward to the fighting line. 
For nearly a month the line of battle 
swayed back and forth with alternate 
successes and defeats for both sides. 
A sudden stroke of strategy by the Rus- 
sians on June 9 completely changed the 
situation. General Budenny, the con- 
queror of Denikin, with 5,000 cavalry 
drove through the center of the Polish 
lines southwest of Kiev. Having 
broken through, he divided his forces 
into three detachments, one moving on __ 
Berdichev, another on Fastova, while a 
third rode on to Jitomir threatening to — 
cut the line of communication to Kiev. 
The brilliant action made necessary the _ 
evacuation of Kiev to prevent its isola~ A 3 
tion. er 
The tide of battle now turned against _ 
the Poles on every portion of their — 
front. Much stronger Bolshevist forces _ 
harassed their retreat from Kiev, while — 
in the north the Soviet armies won | 
signal victories on the Beresina and 
ag the capture va Vilna nd_ 
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By July 6 the Polish forces 
_ were being driven back in a retreat that 
_ grew ever more disorderly. The For- 
tress of Rovno was taken July 1 and it 
_ became evident that Warsaw was in 
a great peril. 
+The whole nation rushed to arms. 
_ Women and boys, as well as the men, en- 
listed for service. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, that the capital would have been 
saved from capture had not the Allies 
___ intervened. 
_ The latter had followed Poland’s lat- 
___ est offensive with grave misgivings. It 
re was regarded as impelled by imperial- 
: istic motives. England and Italy, who 
--~—S were on the’ verge of resuming trade 
-__ relations with Russia, especially disap- 
proved. France alone viewed it with a 
degree of complacence if not with full 
approbation. 
c But while there was a feeling that 
Poland had invoked her own chastise- 
re ment, the Allies were determined that 
3 she should not be crushed. The response 
- to her appeal was immediate. Guns and 
ammunition were rushed forward. Hun- 
dreds of French officers offered their 
services. General Maxime Weygand, 
who had been Chief of Staff to Marshal 
Foch, hastened to Warsaw, and in co- 
a: operation with Pilsudski played an im- 
- portant part later in turning the tide 
—  __ of military events. 
2 The Supreme Council issued a state- 
Ly ment at Spa on July 11, in which it was 
announced that the Allies had sent to 
Moscow a proposal to the Soviet for an 
, armistice between Poland and Russia, 
subject to the condition that the Polish 
troops retire behind Poland’s legitimate 
boundaries. It was stated that the 
British Government had bound itself to 
give no assistance te Poland for any 
action hostile to Russia. It was how- 
ever bound under the covenant of the 
League of Nations to defend the integ- 
rity of Poland within its legitimate 
_ ethnographical frontiers. If, therefore, 
Soviet Russia would not be content with 
the withdrawal of the Polish army, but 
intended to take action hostile to Poland 
within the latter’s own territory, the 
_ British Government and its allies would 
bound to assist the Polish nation to 
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The proposal of the Allies was re- 
jected by the Soviet Government on July 
20. The latter declared that it was ready 
to grant an armistice and make peace 
with Poland and to give the Poles an 
even more favorable frontier than that 
laid down by the Allies. But the 
Poles themselves must first appeal for 
peace. 

In compliance with the advice of the 
Allies, the Poles then made a direct ap- 
peal to Moscow for an armistice. This 
was granted on July 22. On one pretext 
or another, however, the negotiations 
were delayed first to the 26th, then to 
the 31st and again to Aug. 11. In the 
meantime the Bolshevist forces were 
sweeping forward with scarcely a check, 
and it became apparent that they meant 
to capture Warsaw and dictate the terms 
of peace in the capital. The Allies, roused 
by the danger and stirred by Russia’s 
refusal of their demands, redoubled their 
efforts to help. A conference of the 
British and French Premiers was held at 
Boulogne on July 27 and a new note was 
sent to Russia declaring that Poland 
would not be permitted to accept terms 
that involved disarmament, a change in 
the Polish system of government, a 
boundary line less favorable than that 
granted to Poland by the Peace Confer- 
ence or the use of Poland as a “ bridge ” 
in any sense between Russia and Ger- 
many. 

Far more effective, however, than 
these diplomatic warnings was the mili- 
tary assistance rendered by France. 
Weygand at last, after much obstruction 
and delay, had been put in charge of 
Polish operations. He had as able as- 
sistants Generals Henry and Billotte. 
Eight hundred veteran French officers 
stiffened the wavering Polish line. Then 
on Aug. 15 Weygand struck like a thun- 
derbolt. The Soviet forces gave way 
everywhere before the suddenness and 
fury of the assault. Soon the retreat de- 
generated into a rout. Whole brigades 
were isolated and captured. Town after 
town was retaken. Thousands fled across 
the tier of East Prussia and were in- 
terned. A more sudden reversal had 
seldom been known in the history of 
warfare. 

That the military recovery was com- 
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plete was proved by the unabated suc- 
cess that attended the pursuit. The con- 
tinued pressure toward the northeast 
compelled the Bolsheviki to withdraw 
that section off their forces that had 
yeached the Vistula south of the Prus- 
sian border, and the Danzig corridor, 
which had been overrun, was completely 
cleared of the enemy. By Aug. 20 the 
Poles had taken Brest-Litovsk and had 
thwarted the attempt by Budenny to 
encircle Lemberg. 

The Soviet leaders were working des- 
perately to retrieve the disaster that 
had overtaken them just as they believed 
that they were about to garner the 
spoils of victory. Munition plants were 
busy day and night and all available re- 
inforcements were hurried to the front. 
Attempts were made to rally their 
troops at Grodno and on the Lithuanian 
and Galician borders. Desultory suc- 
cesses attended some of their opera- 
tions, but the initiative still remained 
with the Poles, who steadily continued 
their advance. By Sept. 29 they had 
taken Lida and Pinsk, had captured or 
dispersed the Fourth Bolshevist Army 
and were within easy striking distance 
of Vilna. The Ukrainian forces co- 
operating with them were planning to 
join hands with Wrangel and cut the 
Bolshevist line of communications be- 
tween Kiev and Odessa. 

The recuperative power of the Soviet 
Governmert had been so often demon- 
strated that again the Allies felt it in- 
cumbent upon them to warn Poland not 
to thrust too deeply into Russian terri- 
tory, especially as Winter was approach- 
ing. Both Great Britain and the United 
States urged Poland not to transgress 
the ethnographic frontier that had been 
tentatively laid down by Lord Curzon 
with the approval of the Peace Confer- 
ence. Referring to this ethnic line, Pil- 
sudski declared that to halt there would 
be to affirm by deed that this “ illusory 
Eastern frontier ” corresponded to Polish 
aspirations. He justified his reluctance 
by the statement that the Bolsheviki 
had lost 100,000 men, that it would take 
them a long time to recover and that 
now was the time, if ever, to strike a de- 
cisive blow. The explicit disclaimer of 
territorial aggression against Russia 


that had been requested by the United 
States was not given by Poland. eo 
The reversal of fortunes in the field 
was reflected in the arrangements for 
peace negotiations. Where formerly 
Russia had paltered and postponed, hop- 
ing first to get possession of Warsaw, 
it was now Poland who sought pretexts 
for delay until she had reaped full ad- 
vantage from her victories. The discus- 
sions which had been proceeding in a 
leisurely way at Minsk were brought to 
a close at the end of August, when the 
Polish delegates insisted that because of 
the insanitary conditions prevailing in 
that city the negotiations should be 
transferred to Riga, the capital of Lat- 
via. It was made clear at the same time 
that the bases of peace must be wholly 
different from those that had been pro- 
posed at the initial meetings. Prince 
Sapieha, the Polish Foreign Minister, de- 
clared that his country was still willing 
to make peace, but not on the basis of a 
conquered State, and that the question 
of Polish disarmament would not for a 
moment be considered. Favorable omens 
were drawn from a visit of Radek, the 
personal representative of Foreign Min- 
ister Tchitcherin, to Minsk, in the course 
of which he privately assured the Social- 
ist members of the Polish delegation that 
the Soviet Government was ready to 
meet Poland’s fundamental conditions, 
providing that the latter would agree 
not to unite with Wrangel in his war on 
Moscow. The Riga Conference was 
scheduled to open on Sept. 15, but it was 
actually Sept. 21 when the first session 
took place. Seventeen proposals were 
made by Russia, most of which were un- 
expectedly moderate. The frontier she 
offered Poland was considerably more 
favorable than the Curzon line. She 
agreed to recognize unqualifiedly the in- 
dependence and sovereignty of Poland, 
and to return all treasures of art taken 
from Poland since the partition. There 


were to be no indemnities or reparations 


on the part of either Government. Other — 


clauses dealt with the establishment of 


trade relations and the protection of 
minorities. Disarmament was left 0 
later discussion. A neutral zone of t oa 
ty miles was to separate the arm mie oa 
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g negotiations. The independence 
White Russia, Lithuania and the 
_ Ukraine were to be recognized by both 

Governments, while the fate of Eastern 
Galicia was to be determined by plebi- 
scite. 


THE RUSSIAN PROBLEM 


In the early Summer of 1919 the 
d E “4 Soviet Government seemed to be totter- 
ing to its fall. Its atrocities had roused 
_ the horror of the world. Its theories 
threatened the overthrow of civilization. 
It was the Ishmael of nations—its hand 
against every man and every man’s 
hand against it. On ever side it was 
menaced by hostile armies. Allied forces 
were at Archangel and Murmansk. An 
__-—sc expedition under Yudenitch was prepar- 
_ ing an offensive against Petrograd. 
Denikin’s troops were winning brilliant 
victories in South Russia, and in Siberia 
_ the forces of Kolchak were making a 
_ thrust toward Moscow. Japanese and 
American troops were occupying the Si- 
berian coast. and French troops sup- 
ported by allied naval forces were seek- 
___ ing possession of Odessa. Ukrainia and 
the Baltic States were beating back the 
Bolshevist hordes from their borders. 
The overthrow of the Soviet régime 
" seemed near at hand. 
x As the Summer advanced, however, 
_ the military situation changed. The 
Allies admitted the futility of further 
operations on the Archangel front. The 
British War Office announced at the end 
of July that General Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son would proceed forthwith to North 
- Russia to arrange for the withdrawal of 
the British forces, warships being pro- 
_ vided to cover the evacuation. At about 
- the same time, Brig. Gen. Richardson, 
ee amending the American forces in the 
_ same section, was ordered to return with 
his staff to the United States, the bulk 
. of the American forces having been 
ae already withdrawn. The orders were 
_ earried out in face of urgent protests 
from the inhabitants, who feared that 
rengeance would be wreaked upon them 
the troops’ departure. 
rious reverses were sustained by the 
of Admiral Kolchak in the latter 
the Summer. It was upon Kol- 
. than a pe niee of the anti- 
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Bolshevist leaders that the Allies had 
pinned their hopes for the establishment 
of a sane and stable government in 
Russia. The full extent of Kolchak’s 
losses was not appreciated until the first 
days of August, when it was learned 
that his armies had retreated 800 miles 
east of the positions they had held in the 
Spring. Not only did Kolchak lose 
heavily in men and equipment, but the 
morale of his forces had weakened dur- 
ing the constant retreat. Even the 
Czechoslovak troops, who had thus far 
fought gallantly, were becoming demor- 
alized and threatening to withdraw from 
fighting on Russian soil. 

The Allies redoubled their efforts to 
help. A loan of $5,000,000 was made to 
the Omsk Government and Jarge quan- 
tities of rifles and ammunition that had 
been originally made for the Kerensky 
Government were despatched to him 
from this country. But they were sent 
too late to be of service. The disinte- 
gration of the Kolchak forces continues. 
In a single week in September, the Bol- 
sheviki claimed the capture of 45,000 
prisoners. The Omsk Government issued 
a stirring appeal to all Russians capable 
of bearing arms to join the ranks, and 
declared that the destiny of Russia was 
at stake. 

Some reinforcements were secured by 
this appeal and for a time the progress 
of the Red forces was blocked. The 
check was only temporary, however, and 
by the middle of November it became ap- 
parent that Omsk must be abandoned. 
All the allied missions except the Japa- 
nese had left by Nov. 6. The American 
Red Cross hospitals and the Government 
offices were provisionally transferred to 
Irkutsk. Omsk was occupied by the Bol- 
shevist forces on Nov. 15. The city was 
partially burned. The booty obtained 
was said to have been enormous. The 
material seized included 2,000 machine 
guns, 4,000,000 rounds of ammunition, 
30,000 uniforms, 75 locomotives and 
5,000 cars loaded with supplies. Eleven 
Generals, 1,000 other officers and 39,000 
troops were taken prisoners. The re- 
treat of the remaining troops was ac- 
companied by great disorder, the men 
throwing away their arms and com- 


mandeering locomotives, trains and cars, 
in which to escape. 

At Irkutsk a new Coalition Govern- 
ment was formed, and a program was 
enunciated that endeavored to remedy 
some of the admitted evils in the Kol- 
chak régime that had been largely re- 
sponsible for the disaster that had over- 
taken it. It was stated that there would 
be emancipation of the civil administra- 
tion from the political influence of mili- 
tary leaders; decisive struggle against 
excesses and injustice by whatever fac- 
tion or party they were committed; close 
relation between the Government and the 
people; friendlier relations with the 
Czechoslovaks and radical reforms in 
the managing and distribution of sup- 
plies. The entire program was declared 
to be based on the principle of a decisive 
struggle against Bolshevism for the re- 
generation of the country. 

Added to their military misfortunes, a 
serious schism took place between the 
Kolchak leaders and their Czechoslovak 
allies. The latter drew up a memoran- 
dum in which they declared that they 
had been forced to support a state of ab- 
solute despotism and lawlessness, and 
that the Omsk Government was permit- 
ting actions that if known would stagger 
the world. They named as instances the 
burning of villages, the murder of peace- 
ful inhabitants and the daily shooting of 
hundreds of persons of democratic con- 
victions, and also those only suspected of 
political disloyalty. They declined to be 
placed in the position of apparent partic- 
ipants in these crimes, and asked the 
Allies to take steps looking toward their 
safe return to their own country. 

Not satisfied with this strenuous pro- 
test, General Gaida on Nov. 17 led an 
actual armed revolt against Kolchak, 
which ended disastrously, Gaida himself 
being wounded and the uprising sup- 
pressed. Gaida was arrested and held, 
pending his return to his native country. 
Whatever criticism may be made of his 
revolt at that critical time, subsequent 
developments proved the mistakes of the 
Kolchak Government had not been exag- 
gerated. Instead of conciliating the pop- 
ulations under his control and securing 
their allegiance, it had pursued a poliey 
of cruelty and oppression, and when the 
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fortunes of war turned against Kolchak 
there were few to rally to his support. — 
The Bolshevist victories continneg il 
without interruption. By Dec. 16 they ‘i 
had advanced 390 miles east of Omsk ~ 
and had captured Novo Nikolaievsk, with _ 
several Generals, 5,000 soldiers and large 
supplies of war material. Tomsk and 
seven other towns were taken on Dec. 
26. Kolchak resigned on Christmas Day 
and turned over the military command 
to General Semenov, the Cossack leader, 
whom he made Commander in Chief of 
the Irkutsk, Transbaikal and Amur dis- 
tricts. The latter was a typical guerrilla 
leader, and the sporadic warfare that he 
thenceforth carried on was of that char- 
acter, harassing the Bolsheviki, but not 
materially injuring their campaign. By 
Jan. 9 Irkutsk was completely in the 
power of the Soviet forces, and Kol- 
chak’s army had ceased to exist as an _ 
organized force. 
The world was stirred on Jan. 28 by 4 
the news that Kolchak himself had been * 
surrendered to the Bolsheviki at Ir- 
kutsk on the order of General Janin, the , 
Czechoslovak Commander. It was as- d 
serted that it was a choice between sur- ; 
rendering one man and a conflict with 
overwhelming forces in which the Czechs r 
were certain to be annihilated. Efforts p 
were made to secure his release, but it — 
was too late. The Admiral with one of 
his Ministers, M. Pepelaiyev, was shot 
at Irkutsk at 5 o’clock in the morning of 
Feb. 7. Whatever his errors of judg- 
ment had been, they were redeemed by 
the manner of his death. He faced his 
executioners courageously, refused to 
have his eyes bandaged, and died like a 
soldier. a 
An anti-Bolshevist campaign that at - 
the outset. was formidable, but like that 
of Kolchak resulted in ultimate defeat, 
was that carried on by Denikin in South — 
Russia. His sweeping victories in June 
and July, 1919, had placed a large area 
of Russian territory under his control. — 
His headquarters was the city of Ekater- 
inodar, the capital of the Kuban Cossack 
territory. The Don Cossack region als yi 
was largely in his hands. His adminis- 
trative sphere covered the Governments 
of Ekaterinoslav, Kharkov, Crimea, As- 
trakhan and parts of the Governments of 
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, Voronezh and Kursk. In these 
2as he created a civil administration, 
which the military élement, however, 
was dominant. Military Governors Gen- 
eral with civil Governors, to assist them 
were appointed in the occupied prov- 
Municipal councils were revived 
and a police force was organized to 
_ maintain order. Civil courts began to 

_ funetion, and a fair degree of stability 

was secured in the districts that had 
been in a condition approaching chaos. 
; His military front extended roughly 
___ from the Volga to the Diniester, and was 
approximately 1,200 miles in length. In 
August he made a successful advance to- 
ward Astrakhan, while a volunteer army 
operating under his orders captured the 
Black Sea port of Ochakov. The Bol- 
sheviki were driven from Odessa on 
Aug. 18. East of Kiev all the important 
railway centres as far as the Volga, a 
distance of 650 miles, were occupied by 
Denikin’s forces. On Sept. 4 Kiev was 
captured, throwing open the 600-mile 
‘road between Lemberg and Kharkov and 
also uncovering the most favorable base 
for operations against Moscow, the capi- 
tal of the Soviet Government and Deni- 
kin’s chief objective. 
In October, the resistance of the Bol- 
sheviki stiffened. All their strategical 
and tactical resources were called into 
action to check Denikin’s advance. The 
latter’s victories on certain portions of 
his long front were counterbalanced by 
defeats in other sections. In addition to 
his chief enemies in front, he had to 
combat attacks from the rear by Pe- 
- tlura, the Ukrainian leader, and by 
_- bandit forces that held up trains and 
harassed his supply columns. Petlura 
saw in Denikin the representative of re- 
actionary monarchism, and feared that if 
he were successful the independence of 
‘the Ukraine would be imperiled. Severe 
fighting took place between the forces 
of Denikin and Petlura in the latter part 
a of October, and although an armistice 
was concluded on Nov. 4 it was broken 
after a few days and the conflict was re- 
med. The peasant leader was beaten 
20,000 of his Galician soldiers de- 
ed to Denilkin. 
olsheviki, spurred by the threat 
fought obstinately, and grad- 
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ually the initiative passed into their 
hands. They had concentrated against 
Denikin 350,000 men and thousands of 
guns. Their armies were led by some of 
the most capable generals of the Czarist 
régime, and their cavalry under Budenny 
repeatedly demonstrated its value by 
breaking through their opponents’ lines. 
By Nov. 20 the Russian Winter had set 
in, and the troops were fighting in snow- 
storms alternating with thaws that 
transformed the roads into swamps. On 
Dec. 13 Poltava was taken by the Bol- 
sheviki, and at about the same time 
Kharkov, one of the five most important 
cities of European Russia, fell into their 
hands. By this time the collapse of 
Kolchak’s armies had permitted the So- 
viet Government to release large forces 
from the Siberian front and turn them 
against Denikin. From that time on the 
cause of the latter was doomed. Success 
after success was gained by his oppo- 
nents. Rostov fell on Jan. 9, and the 
Bolsheviki took 10,000 prisoners and 
vast stores of booty. Their ad- 
vance could not be stayed. By the 
end of January, the Denikin retreat had 
ended in a debacle. Odessa was cap- 
tured by the Bolsheviki on Feb. 8. A 
remnant of Denikin’s army was fleeing 
toward the south while another part, 
headed north along the coast, was pro- 
tected by the fire of British warships. 
Denikin himself fled to Constantinople, 
where he arrived on April 6. Two days 
later he was taken on a British warship 
to London, where he arrived April 19. 


THE YUDENITCH CAMPAIGN 


An offensive against Petrograd was 
begun Oct. 10, 1919, by General Yuden- 
itch, with a force of Russian volunteers 
supported by Esthonians. British war- 
ships co-operated in the movement. Ini- 
tial successes attended the advance, and 


‘by Oct. 18 the Yudenitch forces were 


virtually in the suburbs of Petrograd. 
Gatchina, twenty-five miles south, had 
been captured on the previous day, and 
the Esthonian wing had arrived within 
four miles of Krasnaya Gorka, facing 
Kronstadt. Strong resistance encoun- 
tered at Pultovo compelled Yudenitch to 
bring hjs forces to a halt while awaiting 
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reinforcements. Petrograd was mean- 
while being put in a state of defence, 


and large forces were hurried there from. 


other portions of the Bolshevist front. 
By Oct. 27 the Red armies were strong 
enough to take the offensive, and the in- 
vading line was pushed back. On the 29th, 
Yudenitch was compelled to abandon 
Gatchina and remove his staff headquar- 
ters to Yamburg, sixty-eight miles from 
Petrograd on the road to Reval. By 
Nov. 1 Trotzky was able to announce 
that all danger to Petrograd had been 
removed. Desperate efforts were made to 
persuade Finland to come tothe help of 
the anti-Bolshevist forces. It was declared 
that Petrograd could be taken in three 
days if Finland would throw its weight 
into the balance. The Finns had an army 
of 35,000 men, of whom 15,000 were on 
the Russian frontier and could easily 
join hands with Yudenitch. An animated 
debate on the subject took place in the 
Finnish Parliament, but on Nov. 4, the 
Government declared that it could not 


assist. The refusal was based on Fin- 
land’s internal situation, her weak 
finances, the uncertainty of securing 


adequate war supplies and the fact that 
the Entente had not guaranteed that fut- 
ure Russian Governments would recog- 
nize Finland’s independence. 


Meanwhile the Yudenitch army had 
been driven to the very borders of Es- 
thonia, and several divisions which had 
been forced to cross the frontier were 
disarmed by the Esthonian authorities. 
Despite the defeat that the Esthonians 
had suffered in conjunction with the 
Russian forces of Yudenitch, the morale 
of the former still continued good and 
they put up a strong resistance at Narva, 
where with only three divisions they 
continued to hold off forces five times 
their number. Without Finnish support, 
however, the hope of which by this time 
had faded, it was clear that the Es- 
thonians must be soon overwhelmed, and 
proposals were made for an armistice 
with a view to concluding peace negotia- 
tions. Even prior to the Yudenitch vent- 
ure a conference had been arranged at 
Dorpat between the Bolsheviki and the 
representatives of the Baltic States, but 
this had proved abortive through the 


Undeterred by this fiasco, the Esthonian 
Government still’ persisted in its desire 
for peace, and another conference was 
held at Dorpat on Dec. 5. Drastic de- 
mands were made by M. Krassin, the 
head of the Bolshevist delegation, in- 
cluding the severance by the Esthonians 
of all relations with the Allies and Fin- 
land and the turning over of all transit 
and dock facilities which would have 
made Esthonia a mere Soviet depen- 
dency. To veinforce these demands a 
determined military offensive was car- 
ried on against the Esthonian front. Pro- 


truculence of the Soviet envoy: Litvinov. ; 


longed negotiations followed, the ques- | 


tion of strategical boundaries proving a 
thorny one that twice nearly disrupted 
the conference. Agreement was finally 
reached, however, and an armistice was 
signed on Dec. 31. Considering the mili- 
tary situation, the terms were as’ favor- 
able as Esthonia could have hoped to 
gain. Russia recognized without qualifi- 
cation the independence of Esthonia, 
which was the one great object for which 
the latter had been fighting. The arm- 
istice was for one week, to be auto- 
matically renewable from week to week, 
with full liberty to either Government to 
denounce it on twenty-four hours’ notice. 


On Jan. 29 the final peace treaty was 
signed at Dorpat. Commercial arrange- 
ments were made on the most favored 
nation basis. The right to use the Nar- 
ova River waterfalls was given to the 


Soviet Government which in turn lent 


Esthonia 16,000,000 rubles in gold and 
gave her concessions for the construction 
of a railway line from Revel to Moscow, 
besides materials for the line and 300 
locomotives. There were to be no in- 
demnities or reparations. Prisoners of 
war were to be exchwnged as soon as 
possible. Each party to the agreement 
was to withdraw its military forces 
within its own borders. Any differing 
interpretations of the treaty were to be 
settled by mixed commissions. 

treaty was to go into effect at once. 


Thus one by one, the military forces — 
opposed to the Bolsheviki were being — 
put out of action. Kolchak, Denikin and | 
Yudenitch had been defeated and their 


armies Asisneped: Poland still remained. : 
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The full story of the Polish-Russian con- 


flict has already been narrated. A rem- 
nant of the Denikin army under Wran- 
gel was cooped up in the Crimea, but 
for the moment was not formidable. 
Whatever importance it had was as 
forming a nucleus for the revival of anti- 
Bolshevist operations later on; and a 
certain status was given it later when 
it received official recognition from the 
French Government. But in the Spring 
of 1919, the military advantage was 
clearly with the Soviet Government on 
every front except the Polish. 

All through the period of warfare, the 
had been clamoring for 
peace. If they bore a sword in one hand, 
they carried an olive branch in the 
other. They deplored the hostility of 
“bourgeois ” and “ capitalistic” nations, 
which, they alleged, were trying to 
crush the proletariat State without giv- 
ing it an opportunity to demonstrate the 
value of its theories and work out its 
own salvation. 

Its opponents too wanted peace. The 
world was weary of war, sick of 
carnage. The earth had been drenched 
with blood and sown with graves. War 
had grown hateful and peace was the uni- 
versal craving. 

But there were special reasons why 
the hostile nations were unwilling to lift 
the blockade against Soviet Russia and 
admit her to their fellowship. One was 
her cynical attitude toward treaties. 
With the rest of the world, treaties, 
though sometimes infringed upon, yet 
had a certain sanctity and compelling 
force. To the Bolsheviki they meant 
nothing. They were mere scraps of 
paper, designed to lull their adversaries 
into a false security, and to be repudi- 
ated whenever expediency dictated. 
Joffe, the head of the Russian delega- 
tion that signed the treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk, declared that the article prom- 
ising that the Bolsheviki would not seek 
to instigate revolution in Germany was 
not intended to be kept. Zinoviev, Pres- 


ident of the Petrograd Soviet, had de- 


elared in a speech of Feb. 2, 1919: 
“We are willing to sign an unfavor- 


able peace with the Allies. It would only 


‘mean that we should put no trust what- 
‘ever in the bit of paper we should sign. 
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We should use the breathing space so ob- 
tained to gather our strength in order 
that the mere continued existence of our 
Government would keep up the world- 
wide propaganda which Soviet Russia 
has been carrying on for more than a 
year.” 

Instances might be multiplied of sim- 
ilar duplicity, countenanced and 
preached by responsible leaders of the 
Soviet Government. Hence the reluc- 
tance of the allied nations to enter into 
compacts by which they would feel 
bound, while their opponents would feel 
free to repudiate them at will. 

Another reason for hesitancy in ac- 
ceding to Russia’s desire for peace was 
the aggressive nature of Bolshevist prop- 
aganda. Not that the Allies questioned 
the right of the Russian people, if they 
so desired, to adopt that system as the 
basis of their Government. However re- 
pugnant the tenets of that philosophy 
might seem to the rest of the world, they 
had no special quarrel with it as long as 
it was confined within Russian borders. 
But the Soviet leaders, by the use of 
State funds, were waging a warfare of 
revolutionary propaganda in all the chief 
countries of the world, and the Allies 
felt that this was a menace to civiliza- 
tion. Their blockade of Russia was not 
so much an economic measure as it was a 
quarantine against a plague. 

They deemed their dread justified by 
the actual working of the system in Rus- 
sia itself. For more than two years the 
Lenin-Trotzky régime had been in force 
over the greater part of that once mighty 
country. Its fruits had been terror, 
economic ruin, commercial paralysis, 
destitution, disease and death. For the 
truth of this there was no need of de- 
pending upon the reports of enemies or 
the stories told by terror-stricken ref- 
ugees. Abundant confirmation was 
found in the statements of their own 
leaders and quotations from their own 
official organs. Typhus, cholera and 
dysentery due to malnutrition had 
decimated the population. Transporta- 
tion had utterly broken down. From 
having been the granary of the world, 
not enough was reaped from the fertile 
soil to feed the population. Manufac- 
tures were in a moribund state, the out- 
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put having fallen off from a half to two- 
thirds that of normal times. The popu- 
lation of Petrograd had dwindled from 
over 2,000,000 to 650,000. Coffins were 
too few to bury the dead and had to be 
hired for successive occupants. The 
peasants raised only enough to support 
themselves rather than produce a sur- 
plus to be confiscated or taken in re- 
turn for worthless currency. The cost 
of living had soared to undreamed of 
heights, so that it cost 5,000 rubles to 
buy a pound of butter and 200,000 rubles 
to purchase a suit of clothes. How utter 
a failure Bolshevism had proved as an 
economic system was shown by the re- 
ports of the delegation of British, French 
and German Socialists who visited Rus- 
sia in 1920 with the most friendly dis- 
positions and returned from the heralded 
Utopia sorely disillusioned. 

Moreover. as a political system Bol- 
shevism had not justified its right to the 
world’s acceptance. The testimony was 
overwhelming that it had reigned by ter- 
rorism. It was not a dictatorship of the 
proletariat, but a dictatorship over the 
proletariat, exercised by an oligarchy 
that represented only a fraction of the 
Russian people. The tyranny of the old 
Czarist régime was equaled or surpassed 
by that of Lenin, Trotzky and their as- 
sociates. Widely hailed as the climax 
of democracy, Bolshevism proved itself 
the very negation of democracy. There 
was no such thing as free speech, free 
press or free ballot. Votes were taken 
viva voce, every one knew how his neigh- 
bor voted, and the man who voted in op- 
position to the ruling powers knew that 
the penalty might be the facing of a fir- 
ing squad. All public halls and printing 
establishments were under Bolshevist 
control, and not a word could be spoken 
or written that was unfavorable to the 
tyrants in power. Extraordinary com- 
missions were formed that had the power 
of life and death. Men and women were 
imprisoned, tortured and slain by thou- 
sands. That 8,500 were thus killed was 
admitted by the authorities themselves. 
The most revolting cruelty was prac- 
tised, cruelties that sicken humanity and 
cannot be printed or read without a 
shudder. Spies were everywhere and 
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no man felt safe with his neighbor. The 
most rigid tyranny governed every re- 
lation of life. Not only the “bour- 
geoisie” and the “intellectuals” were 
despotically oppressed, but the workmen, 
the proletariat, who had been promised 
paradise, found that they were veritable 
serfs. Forced labor was introduced in a 
desperate attempt to stay the economic 
downfall of the Bolshevist experiment. 
Men were taken from their families and 
sent to any part of the country where 
their work was required without any 
choice of their own. Where the Czar 
had chastised with whips the Soviet au- 
thorities lashed with scorpions. 


The moral aspects of Bolshevism were 
no less repellant to an onlooking world. 
Atheism was taught in the schools. Mar- 
riage could be contracted and dissolved 
with equal facility. Either party could 
obtain a divorce without any reason be- 
ing alleged and promptly contract a new 
union, thus leading to legalized promis- 
cuity. Altars were desecrated and the 
most sacred objects held up to scorn and 
derision. The institution of the home, on 
which civilized society is built, lost its 
meaning. The only free thing in Russia 
was free love. 

With these fruits of Bolshevism before 
their eyes, it was understandable why 
the rest of the world should hesitate 
about admitting Russia into the family 
of nations. For the Soviet authorities 
were not willing to confine the working 
out of their theories to their own 
people. Bolshevism was of necessity a 
missionary creed. It sought proselytes 
all over the world. Lenin frankly ad- 
mitted that his aim was to overthrow 
all other governmental systems and 
secure the substitution of his own. A 
worldwide propaganda was carried on 
with unwearied assiduity. Discontent was 
stirred up among the subject popula- 
tions in the Near and Far East. Emis- 
saries with large funds were sent to 
spread propaganda in America and Eu- 
rope. 
incited to revolt. The program of the 
Soviet was not reform, but revolution. 


Despite this program, however, there 


were not wanting voices among the 
allied nations that advocated the lifting 
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Laboring men everywhere were — 


rs bg » ; 
of the blockade and the resumption of 
trade relations with Russia. The most 
insistent of these came, of course, from 
by those who sympathized more or less with 
p the principles of Bolshevism and wanted 
* to see them triumph. But there were 
others who argued with some show of 
plausibility that such resumption would 
more quickly cause a collapse of Bolshe- 
vism than any other course. As long 
as Russia was harassed by external foes, 
they declared, the Russian people would 
put aside all domestic differences and 
rally to the defense of the nation. 
Moreover, Lenin and Trotzky were able 
to plead the world’s hostility as an ex- 
cuse for the failure of their economic 
system. If this hostility were re- 
moved, they would have no such excuse, 
their system would go down under the 
weight of its own absurdities and the 
Russian people would depose their de- 
ceivers and establish a sane and ordered 
government with which the rest of the 
world could deal. 
| This latter argument, which was not 
: without weight, was put forth by Pre- 
mier Nitti of Italy at the San Remo 
Conference. His advocacy of the policy 
of reopening trade relations with Russia 
without formal recognition, though he 
admitted that such a resumption would 
eventually lead to recognition, was gen- 
erally approved by the allied Premiers, 
though each country was left at liberty 
to bring about such trade reopening in 
the manner it considered best. France 
alone remained cool to the proposition. 
Soon after the conference adjourned 
Italy opened negotiations with the Soviet, 
ostensibly to discuss the question of an 
exchange of prisoners, but really to ini- 
tiate negotiations toward trade resump- 
tion. In the beginning of May, 1920, 
Leonid Krassin, head of the Russian trade 
t delegation, then at Copenhagen, was in- 
_ formed that allied representatives were 
prepared to negotiate with him in Lon- 
don. He and his colleagues reached 
that city on May 26. Nominally they 
represented the Russian Co-operative 
- Union. Actually they represented the 
_ Lenin Government. To avoid the odium 
attached to negotiations with the latter, 
thd fiction was indulged in that the 
ner was practically an independent 
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commercial body, though it was known 
to all parties concerned that it existed 
only by the grace of Lenin and his con- 
freres. The hands were those of Esau, 
but the voice was that of Jacob. 

A formidable body of British opinion 
denounced the Government for what was 
transparently a negotiation with the 
Soviet Government. The French Gov- 
ernment decided officially to oppose any 
trade arrangements on the basis of gold 
payment, which it contended should be 
applied to the liquidation of Russia’s im- 
mense debt to France: It reluctantly 
agreed, however, to the British plan of 
an exchange of commodities that would 
not involve a gold payment. France 
formally requested the British Govern- 
ment to sequestrate all Soviet gold 
shipped from Russia to London, and to 
guarantee that this gold should not be 
paid over in any commercial transaction 
between British subjects and Russia. 

The British Premier, replying to at- 
tacks on his policy in the House of 
Commons, set forth the alleged necessity 
which constrained the Allies, especially 
Great Britain, to resume commercial 
operations with Russia, and deprecated 
the idea that the objectionable character 
of Soviet government was a sufficient 
reason for not trading with it. Great 
Britain, he pointed out, had had no 
qualms in trading with the Sultan of 
Turkey and the Czar of Russia, though 
both were despots. In this explanation 
the French saw sophistry, though they 
admitted that Great Britain was prob- 
ably influenced not so much by the de- 
sire to trade as by the fear that too 
abrupt an action in denying trade rela- 
tions might give a further impetus to 
the spread of Bolshevist propaganda in 
her Eastern possessions. The French 
opposition to negotiations with Krassin 
was based on the contention that no 
agreement should be reached with the 
Soviet régime until the latter had agreed 
to be responsible for the debts of the 
former Government. It was intimated 
by the Bolshevist emissary that this 
might be considered by his superiors. 

After a month’s discussion in London 
Krassin carried back to Moscow the 
propositions of the British Government. 
They were that anti-British and anti- 
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Allied military activity in Persia, Tur- 
key and the Caucasus should cease; that 
all British prisoners should be released; 
that Bolshevist propaganda in India and 
Asia should be abandoned and that the 
Russian debt should be recognized as 
binding on the present Government. At 
the insistence of France a further con- 
dition was added that the Bolshevists 
should cease hostilities against Poland. 

The reply of the Soviet Government 
expressed surprise that the subject of 
the resumption of trade relations should 
be complicated by the question of the 
Polish armistice. The note stirred up 
fresh trouble by insisting that the Lon- 
don Conference should be solely between 
Soviet and allied delegates and that 
neither Poland nor the Baltic States 
should be represented. The allied Pre- 
miers held a conference at Boulogne and 
decided to adhere to the original pro- 
posals. Their joint note declared that 
the Allies would discuss terms of peace 
with Soviet Russia only after the ques- 
tions outstanding between Moscow and 
Poland, as well as those between the 
former and the Baltic States, should 
have been adjusted. 

While these long distance negotiations 
were going on, Krassin and Kamenev 
had returned to England, but were able 
to accomplish little, since the whole 
question of trade relations had been made 
to depend upon a satisfactory settlement 
of the Polish question. The prospect of 
resumption receded still further when it 
became known that one of Russia’s con- 
ditions of peace with Poland was the 
formation of an armed militia composed 
solely of workingmen, the object being 
to put the young repubile at the mercy 
of an armed proletariat. This clause 
was withdrawn on the Allies’ protest, 
though surprise was feigned that objec- 
tion should have been made to it. 
Occasion was taken in the note of the 
Russian Foreign Minister to introduce 
a disquisition on the advantages of the 
Soviet system. Mr. Balfour’s reply de- 
molished the statements of Tchitcherin, 
implied Moscow’s bad faith in dictating 
the clause which did not appear in the 
draft submitted by Kamenev, and re- 
affirmed Great Britain’s unalterable op- 
position to the dictation of one class over 


all the rest of a vanquished population, 
irrespective of what class it might be — 
drawn from, whether workmen or cap- 
italists. 

Further illustration of the difficulty 
of dealing with men to whom a pledge 
meant nothing and in whom good faith 
was non-existent was furnished by the 
conduct of Kamenev, who at the very 
time he was carrying on negotiations 
with the British Government was de- 
tected in supplying Russian gold to a | 
London labor organ to promote Bolshe- 
vism in England. As a result of the ex- , 
posure Kamenev was compelled to re- 
turn to Russia and trade negotiations 
were further deferred. 

At this juncture the United States 
was brought into the discussion. Baron . 
Avezzana, the Italian Ambassador to the 
United States, had intimated that the P 
Italian Government would welcome the 
views of this Government on the situa- 
tion presented by the Russian advance ; 
into Poland. Secretary of State Colby, ; 
in his reply, which was a model of clear 
and cogent reasoning, took occasion to 
outline the attitude of the United States 
toward the whole Russian situation. Its 
salient features were a warm expression 
of sympathy with the Russian people and 
confidence in its ultimate destiny and 
strong condemnation of the Soviet at- 
tempt to instigate worldwide revolution. 
The letter, dated Aug. 10, declared that 
the American people believed in a united, 
free and autonomous Polish State, and 
were earnestly solicitous for the main- 
tenance of Poland’s political indepen- 
dence and territorial integrity. It de- 
clared that the United States maintained 
unimpaired its faith in the Russian peo- 
ple and did not doubt that it would — 
eventually overcome the existing an- 
archy, suffering and destitution. It was 
heartily in accord with the desire of the 
allied powers to bring about a peaceful 
solution of the existing difficulties in 
Europe. It was unable to see, however, 
that a recognition of the Soviet régime — 
would promote, much less accomplish, 
this object, and was therefore averse to_ 
any dealings with it beyond the most 
narrow boundaries to which a discussion 
of an armistice could be confined. . 

It was not possible, the note continu 


ie United States to recognize the 
t rulers of Russia as a Gevern- 
at with which the relations common 
friendly Governments could be main- 
‘ This conviction had nothing to 
do with any particular political or social 
_ feature which the Russian people them- 
selves might see fit to embrace. It 
rested upon a wholly different set of 
_ facts. These facts, which none dispute, 
: Dad convinced the Government of the 
United States against its will that the 
existing régime in Russia was _ based 
upon the negation of every principle 
of honor and good faith and every usage 
and convention underlying the whole 
structure of international law. The re- 
sponsible leaders of that régime had fre- 
quently and openly boasted that they 
_—s were willing to sign agreements and 
undertakings with foreign powers while 

af not having the slightest intention of ob- 
oe serving such undertakings or carrying 
out such agreements. They had not only 
avowed this as a doctrine but exempli- 
fied it in practice. Upon numerous oc- 
f casions, the responsible spokesmen of 
this power and its official agencies had 
declared it to be their understanding that 
' the very existence of Bolshevism in Rus- 
sia depended and must continue to de- 
pend upon the occurrence of revolutions 


Lined 


Re: in all other great civilized nations, in- 
cluding the United States, which would 
? overthrow and destroy such governments 


and set up Bolshevist rule in their stead. 
They had made plain tha‘ they intended 
to use every means, including of course 
diplomatic agencies, to promote such 
revolutionary movements in other coun- 
tries. Inevitably, therefore, the diplo- 
matic service of the Bolshevist Govern- 
. ment would become a channel for in- 
__ trigues and the propaganda of revolt 
against the institutions and laws of 
countries with which it was at peace, 
_ which would be an abuse of friendship 
to which enlightened Governments could 
a oe aoe submit themselves. It was the view 
f this Government, therefore, that there 
oF was no common ground upon which it 
hace with a power whose concep- 
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spect even, if pledges had to be given and 
agreements made with a cynical repudia- 
tion of their obligations already in the 
mind of one of the parties. The United 
States could not recognize, hold official 
relations with or give friendly reception 
to the agents of a Government which 
was determined and bound to conspire 
against our institutions; whose diplo- 
mats would be the agitators of dangerous 
revolt; whose spokemen declared that 
they signed agreements with no intention 
of keeping them. 


The letter concluded with the state- 
ment that the territorial integrity and 
true boundaries of Russia should be re- 
spected, that all foreign troops should 
be withdrawn from the territory em- 
braced by those boundaries, and that this 
withdrawal should be accompanied by the 
declaration that no transgression by Po- 
land, Finland or any other power should 
be permitted. Thus only, the note 
averred, could the Bolshevist régime be 
deprived of its false but effective ap- 
peal to Russian nationalism and com- 
pelled to meet the inevitable challenge 
of reason and self-respect which the 
Russian people, secure from invasion and 
territorial violation, were sure to ad- 
dress to a social philosophy that de- 
graded them and a tyranny that op- 
pressed them. 

The letter produced a profound effect 
in Allied countries. It aligned the views 
of the United States with those of 
France rather than those of Great Brit- 
ain and Italy. The day after its publi- 
cation, France created another sensa- 
tion by her recognition as a de facto 
Government of the South Russian ad- 
ministration of General Wrangel. At 
the same time it was announced that 
the French Government had ordered its 
representatives on the Allied Economic 
Council to have no further dealings with 
Krassin and Kamenev. The action of 
France was a complete surprise to the 
British Government, which deprecated 
the action as likely still further to 
complicate an already tangled situa- 
tion. 

Wrangel, who had apparently been 
eliminated from consideration with the 
dispersion of Denikin’s army, had again 
become a factor to be reckoned with. A 
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Bolshevist force had been sent to anni- 
hilate his small remaining army in the 
Crimea, to which he had retreated. The 
Polish offensive had diverted the Soviet 
forces to that front and during the 
respite thus afforded him, Wrangel had 
disbanded his volunteers and organized 
under the strictest discipline a regular 
army of 70,000 men. His army was 
equipped with airplanes and armored 
cars, and was otherwise well equipped. 
By June 14 he was moving northward 
from the Crimea and t!-e sea of Azov in 
three columns. In several actions he de- 
feated the Bolshevist forces, capturing 
4,000 prisoners and 40 guns. In a few 
days the whole Crimean peninsula was 
cleared of the enemy. In the next two 
months he was increasingly successful. 
On Aug. 17, the Bolshevists were driven 
across the Dnieper, sustaining large 
losses in killed and prisoners. 

Apart from his military operations, 
Wrangel’s administrative qualities were 
shown to be excellent. Warned perhaps 
by the failure of Kolchak to gain the 
good-will of the population , Wrangel 
established cordial relations with the 
peasants by giving land grants and a 
considerable measure of local autonomy, 
and by refusing to imitate the Soviet 
custom of requisitioning grain. His 
diplomacy was rewarded with complete 
success in the case of the Cossacks of 
the Don, Kuban, Terek and Astrakhan 
districts, with whom he signed a treaty 
late in August, by which the Cossacks 
acknowledged the authority of Wrangel 
in military affairs and foreign relations, 
while retaining full power over domestic 
administration in Cossack territories. 
His policy was declared to be the over- 
throw of the Soviet régime, the estab- 
lishment of a truly representative 
people’s Government and the payment of 
Russia’s foreign obligations. A special 
order issued by Trotzky to the Ninth 
Army on Sep. 3 declared that Wrangel 
must “at all costs” be destroyed. 

A feature of the Siberian situation 
worthy of note, in passing, was the clos- 
ing of Semenov’s campaign against the 
Bolsheviki of the Trans-Baikal region, 
owing to the withdrawal of Japanese 
support. Some 20,000 of his troops and 
those of the anti-Bolshevist leader Gen- 


eral Kappel were permitted by the 
Chinese General Staff to pass through 
Manchuria to Vladivostok. It was offi- 
cially reported in September that an 
agreement had been signed between 
Semenov and the Vladivostok Govern- 
ment providing for a unification of their 
régime under a National Assembly. 
An appeal was issued by Semenov to all 
Russians not to submit to the Bolsheviki 
nor to the monarchical elements of the 
Czar régime, proclaiming that the 
right to govern rested only with the 
people. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The British Empire emerged from the 
World War with a heightened prestige, 
due to its victory, in conjunction with its 
Allies, over external foes. But its states- 
men found themselves at once confronted 
with a multitude of problems that they 
must solve alone. There were the usual 
questions that trail in the wake of war— 
strikes, unemployment, the cost of living, 
taxation, pensions and similar issues. 
But in addition to these, there were con- 
ditions of unrest and revolt in her far- 
flung dominions such as had not existed 
before for a generation. The great war 
had stirred up subject and neighboring 
populations. A small war was going on 
in Afghanistan. Egypt was clamoring 
for independence. India was restless and 
self-assertive, and, most menacing of all, 
Ireland, the age-long enemy of England, 
was ripe for rebellion. 


A conclusion was brought to the fight- 
ing in Afghanistan when an Afghan del- 
egation signed a treaty of peace with 
the British representatives at Rawal- 
pindi, British India, Aug. 8, 1919. The 
war had been largely a guerrilla one, and 
had been due in large measure to Ger- 
man and Bolshevist intrigue. The total 
casualties of the British had been 470— 
not as many as had often perished in an 
outpost action in Flanders—but the war 
had been especially menacing because of 
its possible effects on the population of © 
India, and British statesmen were re- 
lieved when it was brought to an end. 
The only penalty exacted by the victors 
was the abrogation of a former agree- 
ment by which the Emir received a sub- 
sidy and the retraction of the commer- 
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cial agreement allowing arms to be im- 
ported from India. 

The Egyptian trouble had been far 
more serious. The spirit of nationalism 
that was rife all over the world had 
found expression in a movement that 
embraced the whole of Egypt. In addi- 
tion to this, the disaster that had be- 
fallen Turkey had aroused resentment 
among the Bedouin tribes among whom 
emissaries were going preaching a Holy 
War. A flame of revolt was kindled that 
swept over the entire Nile region, 
aroused the consternation of the Govern- 
ment and required extensive military 
forces to repress. Allenby, the conqueror 
of Palestine, had been placed in charge, 
and the rebellion was at length got 
under contro]. In the rioting 800 natives 
had been killed and 1,600 wounded. The 
casualties to European and other civil- 
ians were 31 killed and 35 wounded, and 
the soldiers lost 29 killed and 114 wound- 
ed. More than 2,000 native delinquents 
had been tried and sentenced, 39 of these 
being condemned to death and 27 to life 
imprisonment. Some of the Nationalist 
leaders were banished to the Island of 
Malta. 

A mission was sent to Egypt with 
Lord Milner at its head to investigate 
conditions and report back to the Gov- 
emment. It was boycotted by the Na- 
tionalists, and members of the Egyptian 
delegation refused to appear before it. 
Despite this handicap, it traveled all over 
Egypt and became convinced that the 
demand for independence was universal. 
The tenacity with which Great Britain 
holds any nation that it has once con- 
trolled is proverbial, and the wor!d was, 
therefore, taken by surprise when it was 
announced semi-officially on Aug. 23, 
1920, that Great Britain had agreed to 
recognize the independence of Egypt. 
Salient points of the agreement were 
that Egypt would recognize Great Brit- 
ain’s privileged position in the valley of 
the Nile and agree in case of war to af- 
ford every facility for access to Egyp- 
tian territory. Great Britain was to 
maintain a garrison in Egypt in the 
canal zone. Egypt regained control of 


foreign relations subject to her not mak- 


ing treaties contrary to British policy, 


and was accorded the right to maintain 
diplomatic representatives abroad. Capit- 
ulations would be abolished. 


India also with its 300,000,000 popula- 
tion had not been left unstirred by the 
war. Here, too, a holy war was preached 
and the revolt in Egypt was held up for 
emulation. Serious troubles had broken 
out in the Spring of 1919 at Amritsar, 
Lahore, Bombay and Ahmedabad. The 
whole Puniab was seething with rebel- 
lion. The rioting at Amritsar had been 
especially severe; 379 natives had been 
killed and 1,100 wounded by the British 
forces under General Dyer in suppress- 
ing the outbreak. Loud complaint was 
made that in this instance the British 
commander had been too drastic, and as 
a consequence, he was tried and found 
guilty by a majority report, though a 
minority report contended that his ac- 
tion had been justified. The disorders in 
the Punjab were finally repressed, but 
the demand for a larger measure of au- 
tonomy, if not complete independence, 
persisted, and were finally successful. 
A Home Rule bill was passed by the 
British Parliament that granted to In- 
dia a far larger measure of self-govern- 
ment than she had ever before enjoyed. 


CRISIS IN IRELAND 


The Irish problem was by far the most 
serious with which the British Govern- 
ment had to deal. Ireland had grown 
rich during the war, and was more pros- 
perous than ever before in her history. 
She alone had been exempt from the 
conscription that had extended over 
every other part of Great Britain. The 
immemorial antagonism between the 
Celt and Saxon still persisted, however, 
and had been exacerbated by the drastic 
measures taken by the British in exe- 
cuting the ringleaders of the abortive 
Easter rebellion of 1915. At the Peace 
Conference Irish delegates had sought in 
vain to lay before the members the Irish 
claim to complete independence, Great 
Britain was willing to grant to Ireland 
the fullest measure of autonomy possible 
in internal affairs, but was not willing to 
grant complete independence on the 
ground that thereby the security of the 
empire would be imperiled. With this 
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one reservation the British Premier and 
other responsible members of the Gov- 
ernment asserted that if a united Ire- 
land would only tell Great Britain what 
she wanted she could have it. 

A united Ireland, however, was some- 
thing that had not existed for 200 years. 
In the North were the Ulster provinces, 
prosperous, Protestant, and violently op- 
posed to any legislation that would sepa- 
rate them from Great Britain or place 
them under the control of the vastly 
more numerous Catholic population of 
the rest cf Ireland. In an Irish Parlia- 
ment the Ulsterites would be in the mi- 
nority, and to that extent powerless to 
protect what they believed to be their 
peculiar interests. What pleased the 
South was certain to offend the North, 
and vice versa. 

_ Difficult as the problem was, the Brit- 
ish Premier made another attempt to 
solve it by the introduction of a Home 
Rule bill in the House of Commons Dec. 
22, 1919. The principal feature in 
which it differed from previous meas- 
ures was the suggestion that there be 
two Irish Parliaments, one for the North 
and the other for the South, with a 
Council to which differences between the 
two Parliaments could be referred. The 
powers of the Parliaments were to “be 
considerable. They would have full con- 
trol over education, government, land, all 
roads and bridges; transportation, in- 
cluding railways and canals; old age 
pensions, insurances, municipal affairs, 
local judiciaries, all the machinery for 
the maintenance of law and order with 
the exception of the higher judiciary, of 
the army and navy and housing. 

The Federal powers reserved for the 
British Parliament were to include the 
Crown, peace and war, foreign affairs, 
army and navy, defense, treason, trade 
outside Ireland, navigation, including 
merchant shipping, wireless and cables, 
trade marks, lighthouses and the higher 
judiciary, until an agreement should be 
reached by Irish Parliament as to how 
the latter were to be appointed. 

The proposals were violently assailed 
by both Unionists and Sinn Feiners. 
Extremists in both parties became more 
bitter than before. The election that 
took place Jan. 15, 1920, shortly follow- 


ing the introduction of the bill into the 
House of Commons showed an over- 


whelming majority for the Sinn Fein © 


elements, 85 per cent of their candidates 
being elected. This showing served to 
accentuate the demand for complete in- 
dependence. Outbreaks and rioting took 
place that gradually developed into a 
veritable reign of terror. An attempt 
was made on the life of Lord French, 
Governor General of Ireland. Military 
and police officers were shot dead in 
their clubs or on their way from 
church. Men were dragged from cars 
and shot. Police barracks were raided 
and their defenders killed or wounded. 
Income tax officers were entered and the 
records burned. Cattle were driven away 
by organized bands. Policemen were 
shot from ambush. In Belfast, Cork and 
Londonderry riots took place that lasted 
for days and required machine guns and 
armored cars to subdue. In many places, 
the fighting was based on religious dif- 
ferences, and Protestants as well as 
Catholics were the aggressors. Special 
courts were set up by the Sinn Feiners 
in defiance of the constituted authorities. 
As the disorders increased, the military 
measures grew more rigid. Troops were 
poured into the island, until they ag- 
gregated more than 80,000. In some 
cases the troops themselves got out of 
hand and looted, burned and killed in 
reprisal for the murder of their com- 
rades. The prospect had never been so 


dark as it was in the Fall of 1920. 


Hunger strikers were dying in British 
prisons, assassinations were of almost 
daily occurrence and the spectre of civil 
war hovered over what could only in 
sarcasm be called the United Kingdom. 


FRANCE 


Although the terms of the Peace 
Treaty had not satisfied France either 


as regarded security of indemnity, she 


began work at once with indomitable 
energy to rebuild her devastated areas 
and rehabilitate her economic life. The 


task that faced her was a staggering — 


one. A_ report of former Premier 
Viviani as President of the Parliamen- 
tary Commission of Peace stated that 


the foe’s damage to France had > 
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amounted to $40,000,000,000, including 


_ the damage to agriculture of $7,400,000,- 
% 000 and the $23,800,000,000 damage done 


_in the invaded regions to buildings, pub- 


lie ways and machinery. 

By June, 1920, a marvelous recovery 
had taken place: 75 per cent. of the 
demobilized soldiers had returned to 
cultivate the fields; the population of 
the ten devastated departments had in- 
creased from 2,000,000 to nearly 4,000,- 
000; out of 6,400 schools at work before 
the war, 5,300 had been reopened either 
in repaired buildings or in hutments; out 
of nearly 9,000,000 acres of farm land, 
7,000,000 had been cleared of explosives 
and 6,000,000 of barbed wire; of 277,000 
houses partly destroyed, 185,000 had 
been repaired, and to house people whose 
homes to a total of 297,000 had been 
wholly destroyed, 28,500 barracks and 
44,000 temporary houses had been built. 
In the great manufacturing districts of 
the north, 3,500 factories had been de- 
stroyed. Of these 2,600 had been put in 
‘sufficient state of repair to begin work 
and were employing over 300,000 work- 
men. In this work of restoration over 
10,000,000,000 francs had been spent, not 
one of which had as yet been received in 
reparation from Germany. 

Politically the Clemenceau Cabinet 
maintained a strong hold on the con- 
fidence of the people. Two votes of 
lack of confidence offered by political 
opponents had been defeated by impres- 
sive majorities. The position of the 
Government was further strengthened by 
the overwhelming defeat of the Socialists 
in the national election of Nov. 16, 1919. 
The defeat was attributed to defection 
in the party itself after the revelation 
of conditions in Soviet Russia, the re- 
pudiation by Socialist soldiers because of 
Defeatism and by the peasants on ac- 
count of the Soviet land scheme. 

On Jan. 17, 1920, Paul Deschanel was 
elected President of the Republic, suc- 
ceeding Raymond Poincaré. It had been 
‘expected that the honor would go to 


Premier Clemenceau as a reward for his 
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glorious service to France, but he him- 
self was indifferent and only permitted 
his name to be used because of the plead- 
ing of his friends. Deschanel was a 
brilliant man, an experienced politician, 
and had been President of the Chamber 
of Deputies since 1912. Alexandre Mil- 
lerand was commissioned to form a 
Cabinet. M. Deschanel’s tenure of of- 
fice was short, owing to a nervous break- 
down, culminating in a fall from a rail- 
way train in May, after which he was 
unable to fulfill the duties of his office. 
He resigned in September, 1920, and 
was succeeded by M. Millerand, who was 
strong in public favor because of the 
way he had filled the exacting position 
of Premier. 


Most of the international activities of 
France have been touched on in the pre- 
vious pages. The question of Syria re- 
mains. At the Peace Conference con- 
flicting claims had been advanced by the 
Arabs and the French. The former 
claimed it because of services rendered 
by the Sherifian Arabs during the war 
and also by virtue of an alleged agree- 
ment with Sir Henry McMahon, the Brit- 
ish representative, that if the Allies were 
victorious in the war the Syrian coast 
should be included in the new Kingdom 
of Arabia that it was proposed to estab- 
lish. 


Besides, it was urged that consider- 
ations of race, religion and contiguity 
made this the best possible solution. On 
the side of France it was urged that she 
had for a long time been the prevailing 
influence in Syria, that the mandates 
over Mesopotamia and Palestine given to 
Great Britain required as a counter- 
weight that the mandate over Syria be 
allotted to France and that finally in a 
secret treaty of 1917 this disposition had 
been agreed to by England. Prolonged 
discussion ensued and the Supreme Coun- 
cil finally gave the mandate to the 
French. How far Prince Feisal acqui- 
esced in this is a matter of dispute, but 
on his return to Syria he became the 
centre of a movement intended to resist 
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the French claims, and was even chosen 
by his adherents as “ King of Syria.” The 
situation became more and more 
strained, and finally on July 15, 1920, 
General Gouraud, the commander of the 
French forces in Syria, dispatched an 
ultimatum to Feisal, which among other 
things demanded the acceptance by him 
of the French mandate over Syria. Four 
days were given in which to answer. 
The answer not having been received at 
the expiration of that time—Feisal after- 
ward claimed that it had been sent but 
was accidently delayed — Gouraud’s 
forces moved forward, and after a clash 
with Sherifian troops occupied Damas- 
cus July 25. Other towns were later oc- 
cupied, civil administration was inaugu- 
rated and the French control of Syria 
was complete. In the presence of the 
fait accompli, Feisal retired to his 
father’s kingdom and later sailed for 
Europe. The French action created 
some uneasiness in England, where it 
was regarded as high handed and calcu- 
lated to cause complications with the 
Arabs. In French official quarters it 
was believed that the action of Gouraud 
came none too soon, for by July 27 the 
Turkish Nationalists, taking advantage 
of the obstacles placed in the way of the 
French in Syria, had completely isolated 
the city of Adana, Cilicia, with a popula- 
tion .of 70,000 Christians and 10,000 
Moslems, in an attempt to starve it into 
surrender. It was later relieved by 
French forces. 


ITALY 


The vexing question of Fiume con- 
tinued to engross the minds of Italian 
statesmen after the adjournment of the 
Peace Conference, as it had during the 
sessions of that body. Both the Italian 
and Jugoslavie claims to the possession 
of that city have been fully presented 
in the preceding volume. In the midst 
of the endless discussions, a new element 
was introduced by the dramatic coup of 
d’Annunzio—poet, novelist, orator, avia- 
tor—in taking possession of the city 
Sept. 13 with a force of about 2,000 men, 


No resistance was offered. On the con- 
trary he was received with plaudits. The 
news created a great sensation through- 
out Italy, where the daring adventurer 
was hailed as a national hero. It caused 
consternation among the Allies. After 
due deliberation, however, they declined 
to interfere, leaving to Italy the task of 
disciplining and ousting d’Annunzio. The 
Italian Government as a matter of form 
instituted a blockade by land and sea and 
summoned d’Annunzio to surrender the 
town to the constituted authorities. His 
answer was a flat refusal, followed by a 
later raid on Zara and an announced 
determination to seize the Dalmatian 
coast. 


This project, however, was abandoned. 
For a year he remained as practical dic- 
tator of the city, with the intention of 
delivering the city to Italy if it were 
finally assigned to her, but of defending 
it to the death if it were allotted to 
Jugoslavia. In the meantime various 
attempts were made to reach a solution 
that would be satisfactory to the rival 
claimants. The most promising one 
agreed upon by the allied Premiers was 
rejected by President Wilson when sub- 
mitted to him Feb. 10, 1920, and up to 
October, 1920, the matter was still un- 
decided, though Italy and Jugoslavia 
were reported as gradually nearing an 
agreement. 


Economic development was seriously 
hindered by strikes and Bolshevist agi- 
tation. The Nitti Cabinet fell on May 
11, 1920, and though at the request of 
the King he promptly formed a second 
one he again resigned on June 9. He 
was succeeded as Premier by Giolitti, 
whose leanings had been pacifist and 
pro-German prior to the war. He en- 
countered considerable opposition from 
the Socialists on the occasion of laying 
his program before the country. The 
Socialists declared that “ the new Giolitti 
Ministry, born under the cloud of prole- 
tarian massacre, is also a coalition of 
the bourgeois parties against socialism 
and reaffirms, therefore, its intention 


Fic offer strong Pasliamentary opposi- 


tion.” 


The most striking development under 
the new administration was the seizure 
of metallurgic plants in Turin and Milan 
by workmen who ousted the owners and 
operated the plants themselves. It was 
a practical application of Soviet doctrine 
and seemed nothing less than confisca- 
tion. The Government did not inter- 
vene by force, but left the matter for 
settlement between the workmen and 
owners. A settlement was finally ar- 
ranged that secured higher wages for 
the workmen and supervision by them 
over the whole domain of industrial pro- 
duction. The workers were to be repre- 
sented on the Board of Directors and 
have a voice in the decisions. In the 
event of an impasse being reached by 
the owners and workmen, the Italian 
Parliament was to be the arbiter. The 
action of the workers was declared to be 
based purely on economic conditions and 
to have no political significance. It was 
ominous, however, that the red flag flew 
over the buildings, and that on Sept. 12, 
the day the factories were seized, in a 
vote taken by the National Labor Con- 
vention at Milan the advocates of So- 
vietism were able to muster 450,000 votes 
out of a total of 1,100,000. For Syndical- 
ism, which closely approaches Sovietism, 
a vote taken on Sept. 13 by labor and So- 
cialist representatives gave 591,000 to 
245, a practical unanimity. 


The question of Albania was approach- 
ing an amicable solution on the basis of 
independence for that country, although 
Italy was still negotiating for permission 
to occupy Avlona temporarily to prevent 
its possible seizure by some power whose 
interests might be opposed to those of 
Italy. 

BELGIUM 


Belgium was the first nation to ex- 
perience the horrors of the World War, 
bearing as she did the brunt of the Ger- 
man invasion. She was also the first to 
recover from its affects. Witnin a year 
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after the signing of the armistice she 
had ceased rationing her people. At the 
end of the war, there were 1,000,000 un- 
employed among her population. A year 
later, all were at work who wished to 
be. 

The pre-war average had been attained 
The pre-war average had been attained 
by 87 per cent. of the coal mines, 100 per 
cent. of the railways and 75 per cent. of 
the textile factories. Part of this rapid 
return to normal or nearly normal con- 
ditions was due to the fact that the de- 
vastation and spoliation had not been 
nearly so great in Belgium as in France. 
The reason was obvious. The Germans 
had hoped to retain their grip on Bei- 
gium as a prize of war. It was, there- 
fore, to their interest to preserve it in 
fair condition as a hoped-for asset of the 
German Empire. France on the other 
hand was to be robbed and crippled as 
much as possible, so that she could not 
be an important competitor with Ger- 
many after the war. 

Politically Belgium has been drawing 
closer to France. Her interests were 
largely identical, and her need of se- 
curity against possible German aggres- 
sion in the future quite as pressing. An 
agreement in principle on a defensive 
alliance between the two nations was 
reached in June, 1920. 

The duration of the treaty was to be 
from five to fifteen years. Belgium 
agreed to maintain a larger army than 
before the war and to restore the 
fortifications of Antwerp and other 
cities, 

Belgium’s borders were enlarged on 
July 11, 1920, by the inclusion of Eupen 
and Malmedy. A provision of the Treaty 
of Versailles was that the people of these 
districts should be permitted, within six 
months after the Treaty went into ef- 
fect, to record in writing a desire to have 
the whole or part of the region remain 
under German sovereignty. Only 200 
out of 60,000 expressed such a wish, and 
the territory therefore came under Bel- 
gium’s rule. 
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THE FAR EAST 


The tension between Japan and China, 
so marked during the sessions of the 
Peace Conference, grew steadily greater 
after its adjournment. The Chinese had 
refused to sign the Treaty because of 
the cession of the former German con- 
cessions in Shantung to Japan. The lat- 
ter had declared that she would at some 
future date return them to China, but 
refused to be more definite. Chinese re- 
sentment found expression in a boycott 
that inflicted enormous loss upon Japa- 
nese merchants and evoked strong re- 
monstrances from the Japanese Govern- 
ment. The discussions were acrimonious, 
and at times drew the two nations close 
to the verge of open hostilities. 

China, in addition to her strained rela- 
tions with her martial neighbor, had se- 
rious internal troubles. Her treasury 
was bankrupt, her Government ineffi- 
cient and her richest provinces were 
devastated by the civil war that had ex- 
isted since 1916 between the Peking and 
Canton factions. In the Summer of 1920 
the fighting had reached the very gates 
of Peking, and negotiations that had 
been in progress for a settlement of the 
conflict were dissipated. 

Japan, after a period of unprecedented 
prosperity, was shaken by a panic in the 
Spring of 1920. There were serious 
strikes, and also riotous demonstrations 
over the question of suffrage. Korea 
was in the throes of revolt, and the 
stern measures introduced for its sup- 
pression were viewed with disfavor by 
a large section of her own people. She 
had not withdrawn her troops from 
Siberia, as had the other Allies, and 
while this was alleged to be due to the 
necessity of checking the advance of 
Bolshevism toward her shores, it was 
thought by some to be due to imperial- 
istic aims. On July 4, 1920, it was 
announced that Japan had decided to 
occupy such parts of the Province of 
Saghalien as it deemed necessary, pend- 
ing the establishment of a legitimate 
Government and a satisfactory settle- 


ment for the massacre of Japanese at 
Nikolaievsk. 

Both Great Britain and the United 
States looked askance at this action and 
the latter Government sent a note 
which was interpreted in Japan as a 
protest. Correspondence followed, but 
the occupation continued. The incident 
served to accentuate the anti-American — 
sentiment which had been noticeable for 
some time in the Japanese press and 
among the people. 


SMALLER STATES 


The new States of Czechoslovakia and 
Jugoslavia, carved from the former 
Empire of Austria-Hungary, made not- 
able progress in national development. 
The difficulties they faced proved 
grave but not insuperable, and the 
assistance of the Allies was freely given 
in the matter of food and loans, as well 
as in the straightening out of political 
and diplomatic tangles. 

Of the two Czechoslovakia had been 
the most prosperous. Her resources were 
richer and her cultural development 
greater. Under the wise guidance of 
President Masaryk she advanced stead- 
ily. Her Constitution, given  text- 
ually elsewhere in this volume, is per- 
haps the most democratic in the world. 
Internally the Government had to 
struggle against the Bolshevist peril and 
the hostility of the German minority. 
Externally it clashed at times with the 
Poles over the question of Teschen, with 
the invading forces of the Hungarian 
Communist Bela Kun and with Rumania 
in the matter of boundaries. None of 
these differences, however, was serious, 
and all were composed or were in process 
of adjustment. 

Jugoslavia had graver problems. Chief 
among’ these were the strained relations 
between the Croats and Serbs in her 
population and the reluctance of part of 
the Montenegrins to be incorporated ix 
the Jugoslavic State. Her contention 
with Italy over the possession of Fiume 


-at one time threatened to develop into 


pen warfare, but there were evidences 
o late in 1920 that the two powers were 
_ nearing an agreement. 


Rumania emerged from the war with 
accessions of territory that raised her 
almost to the rank of a great power. 
Parts of the Banat of Temesvar, Tran- 
sylvania and Bukowina enlarged her 
boundaries, together with Bessarabia. 
Her military adventure in Hungary has 
already been referred to in previous 
pages. 

What has been styled “ The Little En- 
tente” was the understanding between 
Rumania, Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia, 
announced to the world Aug. 13, 1920. 
It was largely economic in nature, bear- 
ing mainly on the industrial and com- 
mercial rehabilitation of the three States. 
A political feature was the maintenance 
of an attitude of neutrality toward Rus- 
sia, while there was reason to believe 
that it also included a definite military 
defensive alliance. 


re 


The territorial accessions of Greece 
were more than she had perhaps ex- 
pected and were due in large measure to 
the sagacity and statesmanship of Pre- 
mier Venizelos. Thrace was given to 
her, together with Smyrna, although 
over the latter a shadowy suzerainty was 
permitted to Turkey. All of the Dode- 
canese Islands except Casrellorizo and 
Rhodes became Greek, and the latter 
was expected later to revert to her. The 
Hellenic dream of centuries had been 
realized. The fortunate failure of an 
attempt on the life of Venizelos pre- 
served to Greece her greatest statesman, 
and under his guidance Greece had every 
prospect of achieving a great national 
development. 


UNITED STATES 


The Peace Treaty was presented to the 
* Senate by President Wilson July 10, 
1919. A long and bitter debate, lasting 
over four months, ended in the defeat 
of ratification Nov. 19. The discussion 
centred about the Leagueof Nations Cove- 
nant, which with the exception of the 
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awarding of Shantung to Japan, was the 
only feature of the Treaty that aroused 
serious opposition. In the main, the 
Democrats supported the Covenant, 
whose chief framer had been a Demo- 
cratic President, while the Republicans 
were arrayed in opposition. The latter 
were divided into two groups—the “ bit- 
ter-enders ” who rejected the League in 
toto, and the larger number who were 
in favor of ratifying with reservations 
that materially modified the provisions, 
especially Article X., which President 
Wilson had declared was the heart of the 
Covenant. While the debate was in 
progress, the President himself under- 
took to influence public opinion in favor 
of the League as originally framed by 
making a speaking tour of the country. 
He was stricken with illness, however, 
on Sept. 26, and forced to abandon his 
trip. The treaty was defeated in two 
different ways. The vote on uncondi- 
tional ratification—without amendments 
or reservations—was 38 affirmative and 
538 negative. On ratification with the 
reservations the vote was 39 for and 55 
against. The debate is covered in the 
following pages. 

The economic growth of the country 
following the war was very marked. The 
vast body of demobilized soldiers was 
absorbed into the national life without 
disorder or dislocation of business. Un- 
employment was almost unknown, wages 
were high, and manufacturing plants 
found it difficult to fill their orders. The 
cost of living increased steadily, and the 
Government was called on to curb 
profiteers and punish the hoarders of 
commodities. Some prosecutions were 
instituted and convictions gained but the 
effect of these was scarcely noticeable. 

In the Spring and Summer of 1920 the 
people took matters in their own hands 
by ceasing to buy at extortionate prices. 
At the same time the Federal Reserve 
Bank and its member banks began to 
curtail credits in cases where the money 
borrowed was to be used in hoarding or 
speculation. A period of gradual defla- 
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tion set in and the abstention of the 
public from unnecessary buying was re- 
flected in a marked recession in prices. 
The process was accelerated in the Fall 
and while there was no probability of a 
return to pre-war prices there was evi- 
dence that the orgy of spending had 
ended and that the nation was re- 
turning to more sane and normal con- 
ditions. 


In common with all other countries, 
the United States suffered from labor 
unrest. Strikes were frequent, though 
seldom attended with violence. Rail- 
road and harbor strikes resulted in 
great injury to business and congestion 
of freights. Strikes in the bituminous 
and anthracite coal fields required Gov- 
ernment intervention to prevent disaster 
to the public. A police strike in Boston, 
which was happily defeated by the 
courage of the State authorities, caused 
the most serious apprehensions. The 
radical element in the country seized 
on the labor disturbances as an oppor- 
tunity for the spread of revolutionary 
doctrines. As a result of a campaign 
of the Department of Justice, thousands 
of revolutionary agitators were ar- 
rested, and 249 of the most dangerous 
of these were deported to Russia. This 
drastic action had its effect and the 
advocates of violent overturn of Amer- 
ican institutions abated their activities 
to a marked extent. 


Many Cabinet changes took place, the 
most notable of which was the resigna- 
tion of Secretary of State Lansing. The 
correspondence preceding his resignation 
showed that friction had existed for 
some time between him and the Presi- 
dent. He was succeeded by Bainbridge 
Colby. 

Two amendments were added to the 
Constitution—the prohibition amendment 
which went into force July 1, 1920, and 
the Woman Suffrage amendment which 
became effective Aug. 26, 1920. Both 
marked the triumph of _ strenuous 
struggle that covered many years in the 
history of the Republic. 


Nominations for the Presidency and 
Vice Presidency were made in the Sum- 
mer of 1920. The Republican Conven- 
tion met at Chicago June 8 and nomi- 
nated Senator Warren G. Harding of 
Ohio for President and Governor Cal- 
vin Coolidge of Massachusetts for Vice 
President. At the Democratic Conven- 
tion, held in San Francisco, June 28, 
Governor James M. Cox of Ohio re- 
ceived the Presidential nomination while 
Franklin D. Roosevelt of New York, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy, was 
chosen for the Vice Presidency. The 
principal issue of the campaign was the 
League of Nations. Governor Cox fay- 
ored its adoption with what interpreta- 
tive modifications might be necessary, 
while Senator Harding advocated its re- 
jection and the substitution of a free 
association of nations, devoid of what he 
believed to be the objectionable features 
of the League Covenant. 

The following pages include a Cumu- 
lative Index covering the entire twenty 
volumes of this work; a gazetteer of the 
States, provinces, cities, towns, rivers, 
seas and waterways in the zone of con- 
flict; the official report of Marshal 
Haig and General Pershing; the Consti- 
tutions of the German and Czechoslovak 
Republics; the debates on the Treaty in 
the United States Senate, and the com- 
plete text of the various treaties that 
ended the war. 

Subjects are treated in the following 
order: 


Signing the Peace Treaty. 
German Peace Treaty. 

Sinking at Scapa Flow. 

Terms of Rhineland Occupation. 
German Ratification of Treaty. 
The Polish Treaty. 

Rumania and Greater Rumania. 
Rumanian Minorities Treaty. 
Austrian Peace Treaty Signed. 
Text of Austrian Treaty. 

The Jugoslav Minorities Treaty. 


Bulgarian Minority Guarantees—_ 
Peace Terms. 


d the Treaty of Neuilly. 
ntung Controversy. 
stitution of the German Republic. 
+% siting the Peace Treaty. 
2) " Rhineland Occupation Terms Modified. 
German Property in the Allied Coun- 
Stages of the German Collapse. 
a General Pershing’s Final Report— 
First Half. 

Germany and the Armenian Massa- 
cres. 
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Syria and the Anglo-French Pact. 

General Pershing’s Final Report—Sec- 
ond Half. 

Our War Effort Told in Brief. 

Bagdad Under British Rule. 

The Turkish Peace Treaty. 

Constitution of Czechoslovakia. 

Origin of the World War. 

International Labor Boycott of Hun. 
gary. 

The Russo-Esthonian Treaty. 

Debates on Treaty in U. S. Senate. 

No American Mandate for Armenia. 


J. PERSHING 


New Portrait of the American Commander, Who Was Showered With 
Honors and Given Full Rank of General on His Return Home. 


(@ Paul Thompson.) 


KING ALBERT OF BELGIUM 
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King of the Belgians, Who Led His Forces in the Field Throughout 
the War, and Who is an Honored Guest of the United States. 


(@ Harris and Ewing.) 
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Queen Elizabeth of Belgium, Who, With King Albert and Crown 
Prince Leopold, Is Making Her First Visit to the United States. 


2 
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Archbishop of Malines and Primate of Belfium, Famous for His War 
time Utterances, Who is Visiting \the United States. 


"SEY OF FALLODON 


New British Ambassador to the United States, Succeeding Sir Cecil 
Spring-Rice. 


(Photo P. 8. Rogers. 


OFFICERS LATELY IN 


MAJ. GEN. J. W. McANDREW 
President Army War College 


Harris and Ewing.) 


REAR ADM’L A. C. GLEAVES 


New Commander Asiatic Squadron 
©) Ha 


and Ewing.) 
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MAJ. GEN. E. F. McGLACHLIN 


Commander ist Division 


(C. 8S. Official 


Photo.) 


REAR ADM’L T, WASHINGTON 
Chief U. S. Bureau of Navigati 


on 
(@ Harris and Ewing.) 
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“SIGNING THE PEACE TREATY 


Final Negotiations and Historic Ceremony at 
Versailles That Ended the War With Germany 


{THe FULL Text oF THE GERMAN PEACE TREATY WILL BE FOUND ON Paces 285-368.] 


HE great European war that fol- 

| | lowed the assassination of the 
Austrian Crown Prince at Sera- 

: jevo on June 28, 1914, was ended 
3 exactly five years later, on June 28, 
‘ 1919, by the signing of the treaty that 
“i brought peace to the embattled nations. 
a With the conclusion of the Peace of Ver- 
sy sailles by Germany and the allied and 
; associated powers, the long labors of the 


: Paris Conference, which had opened on 
: Feb. 14, were finally crowned; Germany 
in agreed to make full reparation for her 


crimes, and a new charter of interna- 

tional law and order, the League of 
; Nations covenant, was incorporated in 
> the treaty as signed. 

The delivery of the first draft of the 
German treaty was followed by a period 
of uncertainty and even of anxiety. The 
protests of Count von _ Brockdorff- 
Rantzau and the German counterpro- 
posals of May 29 were answered by the 
Allies on June 16 with a long communi- 
cation which in stern language traced 
the guilt for the origin of the war and 
the inhumanity with which it had been 
waged. Accompanying this answer was 
a new version of the treaty, with certain 
modifications written in red ink on a 
copy of the original version. None of 
‘ these alterations was essential; the Ger- 
= man counterproposals were rejected 
almost en bloc, the arguments being re- 
= futed or passed over as negligible; a 
plebiscite, however, was provided for in 
Upper Silesia; a method of reparation 
for the devastated districts was pro- 

posed; a hope of ability to admit Ger- 
many to the League of Nations within a 
_ reasonable period was held out, and a 
_ few alterations of a minor character 
ae Were incorporated; at the same time 
_ Germany was warned that this revised 
form of the treaty was the Allies’ last 


word, and that an expression of willing- 
ness to sign was required by Monday, 
June 23, when the armistice would ex- 
pire and the allied and associated powers 
would “take such steps as they thought 
needful to force their terms.” 

Count von Brockdorff and most of the 
German peace delegation departed for 
Germany bearing the Allies’ ultimate 
terms. Brockdorff, before leaving, sent 
the allied council a Jong document point- 
ing out discrepancies between the original 
and revised treaty text in parts not 
stated to have undergone change. The 
answer was forwarded to the Count 
later in Germany by Herr Haniel von 
Haimhausen, the temporary peace pleni- 
potentiary who took his place. In this - 
reply a number of the so-called dis- 
crepancies were explained as_ supple- 
mental changes, and others were ac- 
cepted as valid corrections. 


TO SIGN OR NOT TO SIGN 


Meanwhile the Allies proceeded to per- 
fect their military plans for the invasion 
of Germany in the event of a refusal to 
sign, unmoved by the storm of protest 
that swept over the nation when the 
final terms became public; at the date of 
the expiration of the armistice the Brit- 
ish, French, and American forces on the 
Rhine were equipped to the last detail 
for immediate advance. In accordance 
with the plan of Marshal Foch a com- 
plete circle was to be drawn around 
Germany; she was to be cut off from all 
communication with the world and her 
territories invaded, unless she yielded to 
the allied terms. 

Would Germany sign? German news- 
papers, German statesmen, the Scheide- 
mann Cabinet and President Ebert said 
“No.” The masses of the war-weary 
people, led by the independent Socialists, 
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said “Yes.” The first result was a 
Cabinet crisis. The Scheidemann Govern- 
ment resigned under the pressure of the 
allied ultimatum, and the formation of 
a new Cabinet was attended by the great- 
est difficulties. At the palace and the 
royal theatre countless meetings were 
held. The situation changed from hour 
to hour, the various parties conflicting 
in their views as to signing, rejecting, 
or signing conditionally. One of the 
main stumbling blocks was the question 
of war guilt, involving the delivery of 
the Kaiser and his accomplices to an 
allied tribunal for trial. 


After a stormy period a Cabinet cen- 
tring about Count von Bernstorff and Dr. 
Dernburg was in process of formation, 
but fell to pieces on the refusal of these 
leaders to accept office. Gustav Adolf 
Bauer, however, was successful in 
another attempt; the Cabinet finally de- 
termined on, a purely transitional com- 
bination, was composed of men taken 
over from the Scheidemann Government, 
but lacking the animating impulse of 
that Government—the determination not 
to sign the treaty. It included Herr Bauer 
as Premier and Dr. Hermann Miller as 
Foreign Minister. 


PROVISIONAL ACCEPTANCE 


All this, however, had taken time, and 
the expiration of the time limit laid down 
by the allied council was drawing dan- 
gerously close. On Saturday, June 21, 
Premier Bauer appeared before the Na- 
tional Assembly, and his Cabinet re- 
ceived a vote of confidence by a large 
majority. On the same day a long com- 
munication was transmitted to the allied 
council through Herr Haniel von Haim- 
hausen, temporary head of the German 
peace delegation, agreeing conditionally 
to the acceptance of the peace terms, 
and stating that Germany would not con- 
sider herself bound by the provisions for 
the trial of the ex-Kaiser and his asso- 
ciates, or blameworthy in the event that 
the terms of the peace proved impossible 
of fulfillment. This first official note of 
provisional acceptance, received by M. 
Clemenceau on June 22 at 5 P. M., was 
as follows: 


The Imperial Minister of Foreign Affaire Sas 


Segal 
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haste Printed me ay ansniiaasoe the folk w- 
ing to your Excellency: P 
The Government of the German Republic 
has from the moment when the peace con- — 
ditions of the allied and associated Gov- 
ernments were made known to it let no 
doubt exist as to the fact that the Gov- — a 
ernment, in harmony with the whole Ger- __ 
man people, must regard these conditions — 
as being in sharp contradiction to the © 
principle which was accepted by the allied 
and associated powers on the one hand, 
and Germany on the other, as being bind- 
ing in accordance with the laws of nations 
for the peace before the conclusion of the 
armistice. 
Relying upon this principle of justice, 
which was agreed upon between the 
parties to the negotiations, and assisted 
by a clear exposition of conditions in 
Germany, the Government has left no 
stone unturned in order to arrive at a 
direct verbal exchange of opinions and 
thus obtain some mitigation of the un- 
bearably harsh conditions, which might 
render it possible for the Government of 
the German Republic to sign the treaty 
of peace without reservations and to 
guarantee its execution. 


“GERMAN DIGNITY IMPAIRED” 


These endeavors of the Government of 
the German Republic, which were under- 
taken in the interest of the peace of the 
world and the reconciliation of peoples, 
have failed owing to rigorous insistence 
on the conditions of peace. 

Far-reaching counterproposals of the 
German delegation have only in certain 
points received any acceptance. The con- 
cessions made only reduced the severity 
of the conditions in a small degree. 

The allied and associated Governments 
have, in an ultimatum which expires on 
June 23, confronted the Government of 
the German Republic with the decision 
either to sign the treaty of peace pre= 
sented by them or to refuse to sign. In ~ 
the latter case, a completely defenseless 
people have been threatened with the 
forcible imposition of the conditions of 
peace already presented and with the in- 
crease of heavy burdens. 

The German people do not wish for the 
resumption of the bloody war; they — 
honestly wish for a lasting peace. In view 
of the attitude of the allied and associated — 
Governments, the German people have” 
no other force in their hands save to 
appeal to the eternally inalienable right | a 
to an independent life, which belongs t 
the German people, as to all peoples. — 

The Government of the German Repub- — 
lic can lend no support to this sacred — 
right of the German people by the appli- 
cation of force. The Government cz 
only hope for support through the 

_ Science of mankind. No people, inc 
ae ae of the allied and ¢ 


eet hey 


bers of the very body of the German 

_ people are to be cut off without consulta- 
- tion of the populations concerned, where- 
by the dignity of the German State is to 
be permanently impaired, and whereby 
unendurable economic and financial bur- 
dens are to be laid upon the German 
people. 

The German Government has received 
Passionate expressions of opinion from 
the population in the districts to be cut 
off in the East, to the effect that they 

will oppose themselves to the separation 
of these districts, which have for the 
greater part been German for many cen- 
turies, by all means they possess. The 
German Government, therefore, finds 
itself compelled to decline all responsibil- 
ity for any difficulty which may result 
from the resistance of the inhabitants 
against their separation from Germany. 

Tf the Government of the German Re- 
public is, nevertheless, ready to sign the 
conditions of the Allies with the above 
mentioned reservation, yet this is not 
done of its free will. The Government of 
the German Republic solemnly declares 
that its attitude is to be understood in the 
sense that it yields to force, being re- 
solved to spare the German people, whose 
sufferings are unspeakable, a new war, 
the shattering of its national unity by 
further occupation of German territories, 
terrible famine for women and children, 
and mercilessly prolonged retention of the 
prisoners of war. 

The German people expects, in view of 
the grievous burdens which it is to take 
upon itself, that all German military and 
eivilian prisoners, beginning July 1, and 
thereafter in uninterrupted succession and 
within a short period, shall be restored. 
Germany gave back her enemies’ prison- 
ers of war within two months. 


; ACCEPTANCE WITH RESERVATION 


Y The Government of the German Re- 
: public engages to fulfill the conditions 
7 of peace imposed upon Germany. It de- 
sires, however, in this solemn moment 
to express itself with unreserved clear- 
ness in order to meet in advance any 
accusation of wuntruthfulness that may 
now or later be made against Germany. 
The conditions imposed exceed the 
measure of that which Germany can in 
fact perform. The Government of the 
German Republic therefore feels bound 
to announce that it makes all reserva- 
tions and declines all responsibility as 
regards the consequence which may be 
hreatened against Germany when, which 
s bound to happen, the impossibility of 
arrying out the conditions come to light, 
le Germany’s capacity to ful- 
stretched to the utmost. 


Peg 


peat 
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Germany further lays the _ greatest 
emphasis on the declaration that she 
cannot accept Article 230 of the treaty 
of peace, which requires Germany to ad- 
mit herself to be the sole and only author 
of the war, and she does not cover this 
article by her signature. It consequently 
follows without further argument that 
Germany must also decline to recognize 
that the burden should be placed upon 
her on the score of the responsibility of 
the war which has unjustly been laid 
at her door. 

Likewise it is equally impossible for a 
German to reconcile it with his dignity 
and honor to accept and execute Articles 
227 to 230, by which Germany is required 
to give up to the allied and associated 
powers for trial individuals among the 
German people who are accused by the 
allied and associated powers of a breach 
of international law and of committing 
acts contrary to the customs of war. 

Further, the Government of the German 
Republic makes a distinct protest against 
the taking away of all the colonial pos- 
sessions of Germany and the reasons 
given therefor, which permanently deny 
to Germany fitness for colonial activity, 
although the contrary is clearly estab- 
lished and irrefutable evidence to this ef- 
fect is contained in the observations of 
the German peace delegation on the con- 
ditions of peace, 


REVISION AFTER TWO YEARS 


The Government of the German Re- 
public assumes that it is in accordance 
with the desires of the allied and asso- 
ciated Governments that it has spoken 
openly both as regards what concerns 
its good-will and also as regards its 
reservation. Therefore, in view of the 
condition of restraint into which the 
German people are forced by the require- 
ments of the Allies—a condition of con- 
straint such as has never been inflicted 
on any people in a manner more crushing 
and more disastrous in its consequences— 
and relying on the express undertaking 
of the allied and associated Governments 
in their memorandum of June 16, 1919, 
the German Government believes itself to 
be entitled to address. the following 
modest request to the allied and asso- 
ciated Governments, in the expectation 
that the allied and associated Govern- 
ments will consider the following declara- 
tion as an integral portion of the treaty: 

“Within two years, counting from the 
day when the treaty is signed, the allied 
and associated Governments will submit 
the present treaty to the high council of 
the powers, as constituted by the League 
of Nations, according to Article 4, for the 
Purpose of subsequent examination. 
Before this high council the German pleni- 
potentiaries are to enjoy the same rights 
and privileges as the representatives of 
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the other contracting powers of the pres- 
ent treaty. This council shall decide in 
regard to those conditions of the present 
treaty which impair the rights to self- 
determination of the German people and 
also in regard to the stipulation whereby 
the free economic development of Ger- 
many on a footing of equal rights is im- 
peded.”’ 

The Government of the German Republic 
accordingly gives the declaration of its 
consent, as required by the note of June 
16, 1919, in the following form: 

‘““The Government of the German Re- 
public is ready to sign the treaty of peace, 
without, however, recognizing thereby that 
the German people was the author of the 
war and without undertaking any re- 
sponsibility for delivering persons in ac- 
cordance with Articles 227 to 230 of the 
treaty of peace.”’ BAUER, 

President of the Imperial Ministry. 

Weimar, June 21, 1919. 


ALLIES’ PEREMPTORY REPLY 


In a reply of the same date, trans- 


mitted to the German peace plenipo- 
tentiaries at Versailles, the Council of 
Five said: 


The allied and associated powers have 
considered the note of the German dele- 
gation of even date, and, in view of the 
shortness of time remaining, feel it their 
duty to reply at once. Of the time within 
which the German Government must make 
its final decision as to the signature of 
the treaty less than twenty-four hours 
remains. The allied and associated Gov- 
ernments have given fullest considera- 
tion to all representations hitherto made 
by the German Government with regard 
to the treaty, and have replied with com- 
plete frankness. They have made such 


“eoncessions as they thought it was just 


to make, 

The present note of the German delega- 
tion presents no arguments or considera- 
tions not already examined. The allied 
and associated Governments, therefore, 
feel constrained to say that the time for 
discussion is past. 

They can accept or acknowledge no 
qualification of reservation and must re- 
quire of the German representatives an 
unequivocal decision as to their purposes 
to sign and accept as a whole, or not to 
sign and accept, the treaty as finally 
formulated. 

After the signature the allied and asso- 
ciated powers must hold Germany re- 
sponsible for the execution of every stipu- 
lation of the treaty. 


TIME EXTENSION REFUSED 


The next move of the German Gov- 


ernment was to ask for an extension of 


time. In accordance with a dispatch re- 
ceived from Weimar at midnight June © 
22-23, Herr Haniel von Haimhausen 
transmitted a note to M. Clemenceau by 
a French officer from Versailles, who 
reached Paris at 2:30 in the morning. 
M. Dutasta was awakened, as were 
Messrs. Clemenceau, Lloyd George, and 
Wilson, and a meeting was arranged for 
the morning. The note from von Haim- 
hausen read as follows: 


To his Excellency, the President of the 

Peace Conference, M. Clemenceau: 

Mr. PRES WENT: The Minister for Foreign 
Affairs instructs me to beg the allied and 
associated Governments to prolong for 
forty-eight hours the time limit for an- 
swering your Excellency’s note, communi- 
cated yesterday evening, and likewise the 
time limit for answering the note of June 
16, 1919. 

It was only on Saturday, after great 
difficulties, that a new Cabinet was 
formed, which, unlike its predecessor, 
could come to an agreement to declare 
its willingness to sign the treaty as re- 
gards nearly all its provisions. The 
National Assembly has expressed its con- 
fidence in this Cabinet by a large major- 
ity of votes. The answer only arrived 
here just before midnight, as the direct 
wire from Versailles to Weimar was out 
of order. The Government must come 
into contact anew with the National As- 
sembly, in order to make the grievous 
decision which is still required of it in 
the only manner in which it can be taken 
in accordance with democratic principles 
and with the internal situation in Ger- 
many. 

Accept, Mr. President, the assurance of 
my distinguished consideration, 

VON HAIMHAUSEN. 


— - 


The following reply was sent after its 
approval by the council of the allied and 
associated powers: 

Mr. PRESIDENT: The allied and associated 
Governments beg to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your communication of June 23. 
After full consideration of your request 
they regret that it is not possible to ex- 
tend the time already granted to your 
Excellency to make known your decision 
relative to the signature of the treaty 
without any reservation. 


CLEMENCEAU. 
UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER 


The German National Assembly there- 
upon, on Monday, June 23, the last day 
of the period allowed, accepted uncon- — 
ditionally the allied terms, barely in ane 
to avert the execution of the allied ‘ 


a 


4 
‘ 
; 
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for blockade and invasion. 


The note 
was short, making only one typewritten 
page; on its receipt by Paul Dutasta it 
was at once translated and copies were 
transmitted to Messrs. Clemenceau, 
Lloyd George, and Wilson. The text of 
the note is given herewith: 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs has in- 
structed me to communicate to your Excel- 
lency the following: 

It appears to the Government of the 
German Republic, in consternation at the 
last communication of the allied and asso- 
ciated Governments, that these Govern- 
ments have decided to wrest from 
Germany by force acceptance of the peace 
conditions, even those which, without 
presenting any material significance, aim 
at divesting the German people of their 
honor. 

No act of violence can touch the honor 
of the German people. The German 
people, after frightful suffering in these 
last years, have no means of defending 
themselves by external action. 

Yielding to superior force, and without 
renouncing in the meantime its own view 
of the unheard-of injustice of the peace 
conditions, the Government of the German 
Republic declares that it is ready to 
accept and sign the peace conditions im- 
posed. 


Please accept, Mr. President, assurances of 

my high consideration, 
(Signed) VON HANIEL. 

This final surrender on the part of the 
German Government brought relief to 
tense nerves all over the world. The 
great war was ended at last. The per- 
emptory refusal of even a forty-eight- 
hour delay had shown the temper of the 
victorious powers, indicating their de- 
termination to push the matter through 
te an issue without further loss of time; 
that Germany knew what she would be 
facing in case of rejection was shown 
not only by the final note of acceptance, 
but by explicit statements made by 
Premier Bauer before the Assembly. The 
receipt of this capitulatory note, how- 
ever, relieved the heavily charged atmos- 
phere, and the excitement and rejoicing 
in Paris were tremendous. As soon as it 
became known officially that the Ger- 
mans had agreed to sign the treaty un- 
conditionally, big guns began to boom 
from all the forts around Paris, bring- 
ing their message to the waiting people. 
Simultaneously at 6 o’clock the siren on 
the roof of the Hotel Astoria, British 


Se headquarters, near the centre of the city, 
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began to shriek, and its piercing notes 
were heard for half an hour by the ex- 
cited throngs on the Champs Elysées. 
Public demonstrations lasted far into the 
night. 


CHOOSING GERMAN SIGNERS 


Following the receipt of the German 
note of surrender the allied council sent 
a note asking whether or not it was 
intended that Herr Haniel von Haim- 
hausen should affix his signature to the 
compact. To this communication there 
came no reply, and the silence of the 
German Government brought again an 
element of tenseness into the situation. 
On June 24 it was announced from 
Weimar that the plenipotentiaries who 
would sign the Peace Treaty for Germany 
had not yet been chosen, and that great 
difficulty was encountered in finding 
men who were willing to affix their 
names to a document which crystallized 
the doom of Germany. 

It was stated at this time that Dr. 
Haniel von Haimhausen had telegraphed 
his resignation from Versailles to avoid 
the necessity of attaching his name to 
the instrument. It appeared subsequent- 
ly that the German Government had 
designated von Haimhausen to be the 
sole signatory to the treaty, and it was 
to this end that he had been appointed 
temporary plenipotentiary. The powers, 
however, had protested. They held that 
von Haimhausen, who had been chief of 
the Secretariat of the German peace mis- 
sion, was not of sufficient rank or im- 
portance to justify his acting for Ger- 
many when the allied signatories would 
include Premiers and a President. 

The German Government’s continued 
silence perplexed the allied council so 
greatly that on June 25 M. Dutasta was 
sent to Versailles to see if von Haim- 
hausen had received any information 
from his Government. The only advices 
that the latter had received stated that 
the German Cabinet had left Weimar 
for Berlin. It was stated that if word 
was not soon received another ultimatum 
would be transmitted. Until 11:25 in 
the morning of June 26 no reply had 
been sent by Germany, but semi-official 
statements received through yon Haim- 
hausen from Berlin made it clear that 


the effort to find delegates was proceed- 
ing, and was attended with greaé diffi- 
culties; news then came that Dr. Her- 
mann Miiller, the Foreign Minister in 
the new German Cabinet, and Dr. 
Johannes Bell, Minister of Colonies, had 
been selected to sign the treaty; they had 
left Berlin secretly on Friday and were 
to arrive at Versailles not later than 
Saturday morning, June 28. Satisfied 
with these semi-official tidings, the Allies 
at once began to complete their prepara- 
tions for the formal ceremony of signing, 
which was to take place in the famous 
Galerie des Glaces (Hall of Mirrors) in 
the Palace of Versailles, on Saturday, 
June 28, at 3 P. M. 


The Historic Ceremony at Versailles 
How the Treaty Was Signed 


O nobler and more eloquent setting 
could have been found for this 
greatest of all modern events, the 

signing of the Peace of Versailles, after 
five years of terrific struggle on whose 
outcome the fate of the whole world had 
hung, than the palace of the greatest 
of French Kings on the hillcrest of the 
Paris suburb that gave its name to the 
treaty. To reach it the plenipotentiaries 
and distinguished guests from all parts 
of the world motored to Versailles that 
day, and drove down the magnificent 
tree-lined Avenue du Chateau, then 
across the huge square—the famous 
Place d’Armes of Versailles—and up 
through the gates and over the cobble- 
stones of the Court of Honor to the 
entrance, where officers of the Repub- 
lican Guard, whose creation dates back 
to the French Revolution, in picturesque 
uniform, were drawn up to receive them. 

All day the crowd had been gathering. 
It was a cloudy day; not till noon did 
the sky clear. By noon eleven regiments 
of French cavalry and infantry had 
taken position along the approaches to 
the palace, while within the court on 
either side solid lines of infantry in 
horizon blue were drawn up at atten- 
tion. 

Hours before the time set for the cere- 
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reached Versailles after meh on. 
June 27. Secretary Dutasta went to 
Versailles at 8:30 that evening to hand 
them a letter from Premier Clemenceau 
certifying that the treaty to be sub- 
mitted for their signature conformed in 
all points to the text of the document 
submitted on June 16. Plans for the 
ceremony proceeded. All those holding 
tickets of admission to the Hall of Mir- 
rors had been notified that they must be 
provided with identification papers; each 
ticket was to bear the photograph of the 
person to be admitted. Ticket holders 
were requested to be at the palace by 2 
o’clock. 


mony an endless stream of automobiles 
began moving out of Paris up the cannon- 
lined hill of the Champs Elysées, past 
the massive Are de Triomphe, bulking 
sombrely against the leaden sky, and out 
through the Bois de Boulogne. This 
whole thoroughfare was kept clear by 
pickets, dragoons, and mounted gen- 
darmes. In the meantime thousands of 
Parisians were packing regular and spe- 
cial trains on all the lines leading to 
Versailles, and contending with residents 
of the town for places in the vast park 
where the famous fountains would rise 
in white fleur-de-lis to mark the end of 
the ceremony. 


A MEMORABLE SCENE 


Past the line of gendarmes thrown 
across the approaches to the square re- 
served for ticket holders, the crowd 
surged in a compact and irresistible wave, 
while hundreds of the more fortunate 
ones took up positions in the high win- : 
dows of every wing of the palace. Up __ 
the broad boulevard of the Avenue de 
Paris the endless chain of motor cars 
rolled between rows of French soldiers; _ 
and a guard of honor at the end of the ~ 
big court presented arms to the pleni- 
potentiaries and delegates as they drove 
through to the entrance, which for 


legates only was by the marble 
irway to the “ Queen’s Apartments J 
| the Hall of Peace, giving access to 
x the Hall of Mirrors. A separate route 
of entry was prescribed for the Ger- 
_-~-mans, an arrangement which angered 
and disconcerted them when they dis- 
__ covered it, through the park and up the 
marble stairway through the ground 
floor. 

The delegates and plenipotentiaries 
began to arrive shortly after 2 o’clock, 
their automobiles rolling between double 
a lines of infantry with bayonets fixed— 
4 it was estimated that there were 20,000 
__—_—_ soldiers altogether guarding the route— 
€ that held back the cheering throngs. The 
x scene from the Court of Honor was im- 
pressive. The Place d’Armes was a lake 
: of white faces, dappled everywhere by 
Re the bright colors of flags and fringed 
with the horizon blue of troops whose 
> bayonets flamed silverly as the sun 
emerged for a moment from behind 
heavy clouds. At least a dozen airplanes 
wheeled and curvetted above. 

Up that triumphal passage, leading for 
a full quarter of a mile from the wings 
of the palace to the entrance to the Hall 
of Mirrors, representatives of the victo- 
sy rious nations passed in flag-decked 
limousines—hundreds, one after another, 
without intermission, for fifty minutes. 
a Just inside the golden gates, which were 
flung wide, they passed the big bronze 
statue of Louis XIV., the “ Sun-King,” 
on horseback, flanked by statues of the 
Princes and Governors, Admirals and 
Generals who had made Louis the Grand 
Monarque of France. And on the facade 
of the twin, temple-like structures on 
either side of the great statue they could 
read as they passed an inscription sym- 
> bolic of the historic ceremony just about 
to oceur: “To All the Glories of 
France.” 
NOTABILITIES ARRIVE 


1s One of the earliest to arrive was Mar- 
shal Foch, amid a torrent of cheering, 
" which burst out even louder a few 
_ moments later when the massive head 
Premier Clemenceau was seen through 


‘these and other leaders, a 
Wilson, General Pershing, and 
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Premier Lloyd George, the troops drawn 
up all around the courtyard presented 
arms. Aiter Clemenceau the unique pro- 
cession continued, diplomats, soldiers, 
Princes of India in gorgeous turbans and 
swarthy faces, dapper Japanese in im- 
maculate Western dress, Admirals, avia- 
tors, Arabs; one caught a glimpse of the 
bright colors cf French, British, and 
Colonial uniforms. British Tommies and 
Arerican doughboys also dashed up on 
crowded camions, representing the blood 
and sweat of the hard-fought victory; 
they got an enthusiastic reception. It 
was 2:45 o’clock when Mr. Balfour, bow- 
ing and smiling, heralded the arrival of 
the British delegates. Mr. Lloyd George 
was just behind him, for once wearing 
the conventional high hat instead of his 
usual felt. At ten minutes of 3 came 
President Wilson in a black limousine, 
with his flag, a white eagle on a dark 
blue ground; he received a hearty wel- 
come. 

By 3 o’clock the last contingent had 
arrived, and the broad ribbon road 
stretched empty between the lines of 
troops from the gates of the palace 
courtyard. The Germans had already 
entered; to avoid any unpleasant inci- 
dent they had been quietly conveyed from 
their lodgings at the Hotel des Reser- 
voirs Annex through the park. 


THE SCENE INSIDE 


The final scene in the great drama 
was enacted in the magnificent Hall of 
Mirrors. Versailles contains no more 
splendid chamber than this royal hall, 
whose 300 mirrors gleam from every 
wall, whose vaulted and frescoed ceiling 
looms dark and high, in whose vastness 
the footfalls of the passer re-echo over 
marble floors and die away reverberat- 
ingly. It was no mere matter of con- 
venience or accident that the Germans 
were brought to sign the Peace Treaty in 
this hall. For this same hall, which 
saw the German peace delegates of 1919, 
representing a beaten and prostrate Ger- 
many, affix their signatures to the 
allied terms of peace, had witnessed in 
the year 1871 a very different ceremony. 
It was in the Hall of Mirrors that the 
German Empire was born. Forty-nine 
years ago, on a January morning, while 
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the forts of beleagured Paris were firing 
their last defiant shots, in that mirror- 
gleaming hall was inaugurated the reign 
of that German Empire the virtual end 
of which, so far as the concept held by 
its originators is concerned, was signal- 
ized in Versailles in the same spot on 
Saturday, June 28. And in 1871 Presi- 
dent Thiers had signed there the crush- 
ing terms of defeat imposed by a vic- 
torious and ruthless Germany. 

In anticipation of the present cere- 
mony carpets had been laid and the orna- 
mental table, with its eighteenth century 
gilt and bronze decorations, had been 
placed in position on the dais where the 
plenipotentiaries were seated. Fronting 
the chair of M. Clemenceau was placed 
a small table, on which the diplomatic 
instruments were laid. It was to this 
table that each representative was 
called, in alphabetical order by coun- 
tries, to sign his name to. the 
treaty and affix to it his Govern- 
mental seal. The 400 or more invited 
guests were given places in the left wing 
of the Hall of Mirrors, while the right 
wing was occupied by about the same 
number of press representatives. Sixty 
seats were allotted to the French press 
alone. Besides the military guards out- 
side the palace, the grand stairway up 
which the delegates came to enter the 
hall was controlled by the Republican 
Guards in their most brilliant gala uni- 
form. 


THE PEACE TABLE 


The peace table—a huge hollow rec- 
tangle with its open side facing the win- 
dows in the hall—was spread with tawny 
yellow coverings blending with the rich 
browns, blues, and yellows of the antique 
hangings and rugs; these, and the 
mellow tints of the historical paintings, 
depicting scenes from France’s ancient 
wars, in the arched roof of the long hall, 
lent bright dashes of color to an other- 
wise austere scene. Against the sombre 
background also stood out the brilliant 
uniforms of a few French guards, in 
red plumed silver helmets and red, white, 
and blue uniforms, and a group of allied 
Generals, including General Pershing, 
who wore the scarlet sash of the Legion 
of Honor. 


But all the diplomats and members” 


of the parties who attended the eeremony 
of signing wore conventional civilian 
clothes. All gold lace and pageantry was 
eschewed, the fanciful garb of the Middle 
Ages was completely absent as represen- 
tative of traditions and practices sternly 
condemned in the great bound treaty- 
volume of Japanese paper, covered with 
seals and printed in French and English, 
which was signed by twenty-seven nations 
that afternoon. 

As a contrast with the Franco-German 
peace session of 1871, held in the same 
hall, there were present some grizzled 
French veterans of the Franco-Prussian 
war. They took the place of the Prus- 
sian guardsmen of the previous cere- 
mony, and gazed with a species of grim 
satisfaction at the disciples of Bismarck, 
who sat this time in the seats of the 
lowly, while the white marble statue of 
Minerva, goddess of war, looked stonily 
on. 


ENTRANCE OF CHIEF ACTORS 


The ceremony of signing was marked 
only by three minor incidents: a protest 
by the German delegation at the eleventh 
hour over the provision of separate en- 
trance, the filing of a document of pro- 
test by General Jan Smuts of the South 
African delegation, and the deliberate 
absence of the Chinese delegates from 
the ceremony, due to dissatisfaction over 
the concessions granted to Japan in 
Shantung. 

The treaty was deposited on the table 
at 2:10 o’clock by William Martin of the 
French Foreign Office; it was inclosed 
in a stamped leather case, and bulked 
large. Because of the size of the volume 
and the fragile seals it bore, the plan to 
present it for signing to Premier Clemen- 
ceau, President Wilson, and Premier 
Lloyd George had been given up. A box 
of old-fashioned goosequills, sharpened 
by the expert pen pointer of the French 
Foreign Office, was placed on each of 
the three tables for the use of plenipo- 
tentiaries who desired to observe the con- 
ventional formalities. 

Secretary Lansing, meanwhile, had 
been the first of the American delegation 
to arrive in the palace—at 1:45 P. M. 


Premier Clemenceau entered at 2:20 E 


fe. 
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o'clock. Three detachments each con- 
sisting of fifteen private soldiers—from 
the American, British, and French forces 
—entered just before 3 o’clock and took 
their places in the embrasures of the win- 
dows overlooking the chateau park, a 
few feet from Marshal Foch, who was 
seated with the French delegation at the 
peace table. Marshal Foch was present 
only as a spectator, and did not partici- 
pate in the signing. These forty-five 
soldiers of the three main belligerent 


: nations were present as the real “ arti- 
; sans of peace” and stood within the in- 
- closure reserved for plenipotentiaries and 
. high officials of the conference as a 


visible sign of their role in bringing into 
being a new Europe. These men had 
been selected from those who bore honor- 
able wounds. Premier Clemenceau 
stepped up to the poilus of the French 
detachment and shook the hand of each, 
expressing his pleasure at seeing them, 
and his regrets for the suffering they 
had endured for France. 


Delegates of the minor powers made 

& their way with difficulty through the 
crowd to their places at the table. Offi- 
cers and civilians lined the walls and 
filled the isles. President Wilson entered 
the Hall of Mirrors at 2:50 o’clock. All 
the allied delegates were then seated, ex- 
cept theChinese representatives, who were 
conspicuous by their absence. The diffi- 
culty of seeing well militated against 
demonstrations on the arrival of promi- 
nent statesmen. The crowd refused to 
be seated and thronged toward the cen- 
tre of the hall, which is so long that a 
good view was impossible from any dis- 
tance, even with the aid of opera glasses. 


: German correspondents were ushered: 


into the hall just before 3 o’clock and 


rear of the correspondents’ section. 

At 3 o’clock a hush fell over the hall. 
There were a few moments of disorder 
while the officials and the crowd took 
their places. At 3:07 the German 
delegates, Dr. Hermann Miller, Ger- 
man Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
and Dr. Johannes Bell, Colonial Sec- 
retary, were shown into the hall; with 
heads held high they took their seats. 
_ The other delegates remained seated, ac- 

nee 


took standing room in a window at the . 
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cording to a prearranged plan remi- 
niscent of the discourtesy displayed by 
von SBrockdorff-Rantzau, who at the 
ceremony of delivery of the peace treaty 
on May 7 had refused to rise to read his 
address to the allied delegates. The 
seats of the German delegates touched 
elbows with the Japanese on the right 
and the Brazilians on the left. They 
were thus on the side nearest the 
entrance, and the program required them 
to depart by a separate exit before the 
other delegates at the close of the cere- 
mony. Delegates from Ecuador, Peru, 
and Liberia faced them across the 
narrow table. 


THE GERMANS SIGN 


M. Clemenceau, as President of the 
Peace Conference, opened the ceremony. 
Rising, he made the following brief ad- 
dress, amid dead silence: 

The session is open. The allied and 
associated powers on one side and the 
German Reich on the other side have 
come to an agreement on the conditions 
of peace. The text has been completed, 
drafted, and the President of the Con- 
ference has stated in writing that the 
text that is about to be signed now is 
identical with the 200 copies that have 
been delivered to the German delegation. 
The signatures will be given now, and 
they amount to a solemn undertaking 
faithfully and loyally to execute the con- 
ditions embodied by this treaty of peace. 
I now invite the delegates of the German 
Reich to sign the treaty. 

There was a tense pause for a moment. 
Then in response to M. Clemenceau’s 
bidding the German delegates rose with- 
out a word, and, escorted by William 
Martin, master of ceremonies, moved to 
the signatory table, where they placed 
upon the treaty the sign-manuals which 
German Government leaders had de- 
clared over and over again, with 
emphasis and anger, would never be ap- 
pended to this treaty. They also signed 
a protocol covering changes in the docu- 
ments, and the Polish undertaking. All 
three documents were similarly signed by 
the allied delegates who followed. 


WILSON SIGNS NEXT 


When the German delegates regained 
their seats after signing, President Wil- 
son immediately rose and, followed by 
the other American plenipotentiaries, 


> 
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moved around the sides of the horseshoe 
to the signature tables. It was thus 
President Wilson, and not M. Clemen- 
ceau, who was first of the allied dele- 
gates to sign. This, however, was purely 
what may be called an alphabetical 
honor, in accordance with the order in 
which the nations were named in the 
prologue to the treaty. Premier Lloyd 
George, with the British delegation, came 
next. The British dominions followed. 
M. Clemenceau, with the French dele- 
gates, was next in line; then came Baron 
Saionji and the other Japanese dele- 
gates, and they in turn were followed by 
the representatives of the smaller powers. 

During the attaching of the signatures 
of the great powers and the Germans a 
battery of moving picture cameras 
clicked away so audibly that they could 
be heard above the general noise and dis- 
order of the throng. The close of the 
ceremony came so quickly and quietly 
that it was scarcely noticed until it was 
all over. M. Clemenceau arose almost 
unremarked, and in a voice half lost 
amid the confusion and the hum of con- 
yersation which had sprung up while the 
minor powers were signing declared the 
conference closed, and asked the allied 
and associated delegates to remain in 
their seats for a few moments—this to 
permit the German plenipotentiaries to 
leave the building before the general 
exodus. 


THE GERMANS DEPART 


None arose as the Germans filed out, 
accompanied by their suite of secretaries 
and interpreters, just as all the pleni- 
potentiaries had kept their seats when 
Dr. Miller and Dr. Bell entered. The 
Germans went forth evidently suffering 
strong emotion. Outside an unsym- 
pathetic crowd jammed close to the cars 
which took them away. There was no 
aggression, but the sentiment of the 
throng was unmistakable. 

Meanwhile the great guns that an- 
nounced the closing of the ceremony were 
booming, and their concussion shook the 
old palace of Versailles to its founda- 
Amid confusion the assembly dis- 
persed, and the most momentous cere- 


“mony of the epoch was at an end. 
The great war which for five long 


years had shaken tmee “aid 


world was formally ended at last. 
It was a war which had cost the 
nations $186,000,000,000; 
which had caused the deaths of 


belligerent 


7,582,000 human beings, and which had 
left the world a post-war burden of debt 
amounting to $135,000,000,000. It was a 
war which had changed the whole face 
of Europe, which had brought many new 
nations into existence, which had revolu- 
tionized the organization of all national 
and international life. It was a war 
which had brought the world the con- 
sciousness of its common obligation to 
unite against all war. The booming of 
the great guns of Versailles seemed to 
proclaim a new epoch. 


PRESIDENT WILSON'S ADDRESS 


Simultaneously with the signing of 
peace President Wilson cabled the fol- 
lowing address to the American people, 
which was given out at once in Wash- 
ington by Secretary Tumulty: 


My Fellow-Countrymen: The treaty of 
peace has been signed. If it is ratified 
and acted upon in full and sincere execu- 
tion of its terms it will furnish the charter 
for a new order of affairs in the world. 
It is a severe treaty in the duties and 
penalties it imposes upon Germany; but 
it is severe only because great wrongs 
done by Germany are to be righted and 
repaired; it imposes nothing that Ger- 
many cannot do; and she can regain her 
rightful standing in the world by the 
prompt and honorable fulfillment of its 
terms. 


And it is much more than a treaty of — 


peace with Germany. It liberates great 
peoples who have never before been able 
to find the way to liberty. It ends, once 
for all, an old and intolerable order under 
which small groups of selfish men could 
use the peoples of great empires to serve 
their ambition for power and dominion. 
It associates the free Governments of the 
world in a permanent League in which 
they are pledged to use their united power 
to maintain peace by maintaining right 
and justice. 

It makes international law a reality 
supported by imperative sanctions. It 
does away with the right of conquest and 
rejects the policy of annexation and sub~ 
stitutes a new order under which back~ 


ward nations—populations which have not — = 


“yet come to political consciousness and 
peoples who are ready for independence 
but not yet quite prepared to- dispense 
with protection and guidance—shall ) 

> more be ‘subjected to the | 


exploitation of a stronger nation, but shall 
be put under the friendjy direction and 
_ afforded the helpful assistance of Govern- 


- ments which undertake to be responsible 


to the opinion of mankind in the execution 
of their task by accepting the direction of 
the League of Nations. 

It recognizes the inalienable rights of 
nationality, the rights of minorities and 
the sanctity of religious belief and prac- 
tice. It lays the basis for conventions 
which shall free the commercial inter- 
course of the world from unjust and vex- 
atious restrictions and for every sort of 
international co-operation that will serve 
to cleanse the life of the world and facili- 
tate its common action in beneficent 
service of every kind. It furnishes 
guarantees such as were never given or 
even contemplat:d for the fair treatment 
of all who labor at the daily tasks of 
the world. 

It is for this reason that I have spoken 
of it as a great charter for a new order 
of affairs. There is ground here for deep 
satisfaction, universal reassurance, and 
confident hope. 

Late in the afternoon the German 

delegation received a note from the allied 
and associated powers specifying the con- 


ditions attaching to the ratification of 


Celebrating 
Worldwide 


ae signing of the treaty was en- 
thusiastically celebrated in Paris on 

the evening of June 28. All Paris 
was ablaze; the streets were filled with 
torchlight processions, columns of troops 
marched over the city and everywhere 
were greeted with wild cheers; the sol- 
diers were pelted with flowers and con- 
fetti wherever they appeared. Large 
crowds massed in front of the American 
Headquarters and salvos of cheers were 
given for America. 

The Strasbourg statue had an Amer- 
ican flag at its apex, typifying the ef- 
forts of American soldiers on the fight- 
ing front in Alsace. The hotels round- 


about were brilliantly lighted by elec- 
_ tricity and gas for the first time in five 
years. 


Impromptu orchestras appeared on 
ery corner. Young and old danced, and 
one kissed every one else. The 
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the treaty they had signed. The note 
stated, among other things, that the 
blockade would be lifted from Germany 
as soon as the German National Assem- 
bly had ratified the treaty; a similar 
condition also applied to the release of 
German prisoners. 

Dr. Miiller, Dr. Bell, and about fifty 
other members of the German delegation 
left Versailles the same evening virtually 
unnoticed. To avoid the crowds cele- 
brating in the streets they were sent in 
fifteen automobiles by a roundabout 
route to Noisy-le-Roi, where they boarded 
their train at 9 o’clock. They were ac- 
companied as far as Cologne by French 
and Italian officers. The Germans took 
leave of the French officials at Ver- 
sailles with punctilious politeness. Herr 
Haniel von Haimhausen and more than 
fifty other Germans remained tempora- 
rily to close up the affairs of the dele- 
gation. The German contingent that re- 
mained at Versailles through the en- 
suing weeks was headed by Kurt von 
Lersner. 


the Signing 
Jubilations 


population dined early so as to have more 
time for the merrymaking. 

At Marseilles, Toulon, and Cherbourg, 
as well as other seaports, warships were 
dressed in flags, salutes were fired, 
church bells were rung, and there were 
illuminations and torchlight processions. 
At Bordeaux the departure of the Amer- 
ican students from the university was 
made the occasion of a brilliant farewell 
reception by the municipality. 

A national thanksgiving service for the 
deliverance of Belgium occurred at Brus- 
sels, attended by the King and Queen. 
Cardinal Mercier officiated and paid a 
tribute to the sovereigns and others who 
remained in the country during the period 
of occupation. Flags were displayed, but 
there was no official celebration. 

At Rio Janeiro buildings throughout 
the city displayed the flags of the allied 
and associated powers, naval salutes 
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were fired, and there were parades 
through the city streets. 

At London the bells of St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral, Westminster Abbey and of vir- 
tually all the churches in the city were 
rung. Guns were fired, impromptu pro- 
cessions formed, troops headed by bands 
paraded; a crowd of 10,000 gathered 
about Buckingham Palace. The King 
made a brief speech, hymns were sung, 
national airs played, including ‘“ The 
Star-Spangled Banner” and the “ Mar- 
seillaise.” 

On July 6 thanksgiving services were 
held at St. Paul’s, which were attended 
by the King, the entire Cabinet, distin- 
guished soldiers and sailors and the 
Diplomatic Corps. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury preached and a solemn Te 
Deum was sung. The day before there 
was a great victory parade in London. 

In the United States there was no 
formal celebration. In many cities bells 
were rung and cannons fired. At New 
York there was blowing of whistles and 
ringing of church bells; warships in the 
harbor fired salutes. At other American 
ports war vessels likewise celebrated 
with artillery salvos. 

At Madrid on June 24 King Alfonso, in 
his speech from the throne at the reopen- 
ing of the Cortes, announced the news of 
the advent of peace “ with ineffable joy.” 

The King began his address by affirm- 
ing the unalterable concord between 
Spain and the Vatican and added: 

“Spain’s friendship for all nations is 


Minister at Pevcrrd was with dra 
consequence of events there.” 

After stating that Spain had recog cs 
nized the independence of Pola 
Czechoslovakia and Finland, the King 
said that Spain had manifested her — = 
adhesion in principle to the League of — 
Nations, and had “the honor to be in- — i 
cluded in the provisory Executive Com- — 
mittee of that organization.” 

At Rome only Government officers 
hoisted flags to celebrate the signing. 
There were no celebrations. The tone of 
the influential Italian press was critical 
of the treaty and the council. 

Premier Venizelos issued the following 
announcement to the Greek Army at Sa- 
loniki: Bes 

The world commences to breathe. The 

strongest of our enemies recognizes his 


complete defeat and accepts the heavy but ap 
just conditions of the Allies. The signing . 

of this peace will be followed rapidly by 1 
the submission of our more direct enemies, & 


Bulgaria and Turkey, and this latter a 
action will restore liberty to many thou- .- 
sands of our brothers in the Greek irre- 
denta, as well as to the peoples living 
there, and will enable Greece again to be- 
come a rich State and to enjoy the bene- 
fits of peace assured by the League of 
Nations. The Greek Army may be proud 
of its participation in this gigantic work. 


The rejoicings were worldwide and ~ 
took on many forms. The National As- 
sembly of San Salvador enacted a law — 
making June 28 a national feast day in 
celebration of the Peace of Versailles. 
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THE GERMAN PEACE TREATY 


Full Text of the Historic Document 
Signed at Versailles on June 28, 1919 


The complete and final text of the Treaty of Versailles, which was signed by 
the peace plenipotentiaries of Germany and of twenty-six Allied and Associated 
Powers on June 28, 1919, is here presented. The original version of the treaty terms 
handed to Count von Brockdorff-Rantzau on May 7 underwent many nfinor changes 
in the weeks of negotiation that intervened, and the Polish section was completely 
wewritten. The text here given is reproduced from one of the revised and re- 
printed copies issued in French and English by the Peace Conference and dis« 
tributed among the delegates at the time of the signing. The one sealed and morocco- 
bound copy which was actually signed by the delegates remains deposited, with the 
original maps belonging to it, in the archives of the French Republic at Paris. 
The delegates named in the preamble are those who signed the treaty, with a few 
exceptions; China’s plenipotentiaries refused to sign on account of the Shantung 
concessions to Japan, and Italy’s signers, owing to the overthrow of the Orlando 
Ministry, were a new group headed by Signor Tittoni, the new Foreign Minister. 
The German signers were Dr. Hermann Miiller and Dr. Johannes Bell, instead of 
the Brockdorff delegation, which had withdrawn. 


CONDITIONS OF PEACE 


British Empire, France, Italy, 

and Japan, these powers being 

described in the present treaty as 
the principal Allied and Associated Pow- 
ers; Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, China, 
Cuba, Ecuador, Greece, Guatemala, 
Haiti, the Hedjaz, Honduras, Liberia, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, Poland, 
Portugal, Rumania, the Serb-Croat- 
Slovene State; Siam, Czechoslovakia, 
and Uruguay, these powers constituting 
with the principal powers mentioned 
above the Allied and Associated Powers 
of the one part; and Germany, of the 
other part: Bearing in mind that on the 
request of the Imperial German Govern- 
ment an armistice was granted on Nov. 
11, 1918, to Germany by the principal 
Allied and Associated Powers in order 
that a treaty of peace might be con- 
cluded with her, and the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers being equally desirous that 
the war in which they were successively 
involved directly or indirectly, and which 
originated in the declaration of war by 
Austria-Hungary on July 28, 1914, 
against Serbia; the declaration of war 
by Germany against Russia on Aug. 1, 
4914, and against France on Aug. 3, 


2 United States of America, the 


1914, and in the invasion of Belgium, 
should be replaced by a firm, just, and 
durable peace; 

For this purpose the high contracting 
parties represented as follows: 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
STATES OF AMERICA, by: 
The Honorable Woodrow Wilson, President 
of the United States, acting in his own 
name and by his own proper authority; 
The Honorable Robert Lansing, Secretary 

of State; 

The Honorable Henry White, formerly Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States at Rome and 
Paris; 

The Honorable Edward M. House; 

General Tasker H. Bliss, Military Repre- 
sentative of the United States on the Su- 
preme War Council; 

HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF THE UNIT- 
ED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND AND OF THE BRITISH 
DOMINIONS BEYOND THE SEAS, EM- 
PEROR OF INDIA, by: 

The Right Honorable David Lloyd George, 
M. P., First Lord of his Treasury and 
Prime Minister; 

The Right Honorable Andrew Bonar Law. 
M. P., his Lord Privy Seal; 

The Right Honorable Viscount Milner, G. 
Cc. B., G. C. M. G., his Secretary of State 
for the Colonies; 

The Right Honorable Arthur James Bals 
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four, O. M., M. P., his Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs; 
The Right Honorable George Nicoll Barnes, 
M. P., Minister without portfolio; and 
FOR THE DOMINION OF CANADA, by: 
The Right Honorable Sir George Eulas 
Foster, G. C. M. G., Minister of Trade 
and Commerce; 

The Right Honorable Charles 
Doherty, Minister of Justice; 
FOR THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUS- 

TRALIA, by: 


Joseph 


The -Right Honorable William Morris 
Hughes, Attorney General and Prime 
Minister ; 


The Right Honorable Sir Joseph Cook, 
G. C. M. G., Minister for the Navy; 
FOR THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, 

by: 
General the Right Honorable Louis Botha, 
Prime Minister ; 


Lieut. General the Right Honorable Jan 
Christiaan Smuts, K. C., Minister of De- 
fense; 

FOR THE DOMINION OF NEW ZEA- 
LAND, by: 

The Right Honorable William Ferguson 
Massey, Minister of Labor and Prime 
Minister ; 


FOR INDIA, by: 

The Right Honorable Edwin Samuel Mon- 
tagu, M. P., his Secretary of State for 
India ; 

Major General his Highness Maharaja Sir 
Ganga agi Bahadur, Maharaja of Bi- 
Kkaner, G.'C: S..L, GC: © by GC. V.6., 
SOE ORs © SB 2 Cc.; 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH RE- 
PUBLIC, by: 

Mr. Georges Clemenceau, President of the 
Council, Minister of War; 

Mr. Pichon, Minister of Foreign Affairs; 

Mr. L. L. Klotz, Minister of Finance; 

Mr. André Tardieu, Commissary General 
for Franco-American Military Affairs; 
Mr. Jules Cambon, Ambassador of 

France ; 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF ITALY, by: 

Mr. V. E. Orlando, President of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers; 

Baron S. Sonnino, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs; 

Mr. S. Crespi, Deputy, Minister of Supplies; 

Marquis G. Imperiali, Senator of the King- 
dom, Ambassador of his Majesty the 
King of Italy at London; 

Mr. S. Barzilai, Deputy, formerly Minis- 
ter; 

HIS MAJESTY THE EMPEROR OF 
JAPAN, by: 

Marquis Saionzi, formerly President of the 
Council of Ministers; 

Baron Makino, formerly Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, member of the Diplomatic 
Council ; 

Viscount Chinda, Ambassador Extraordi- 


nary and Plenipotentiary of H. M. 1 
Emperor of Japan at London; 

Mr. K. Matsui, Ambassador Extraordinary _ 
and Plenipotentiary of H. M. the Em- 
peror of Japan at Paris; 

Mr. H. Ijuin, Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of H. M. the Em- 
peror of Japan at Rome; 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF THE BEL- 
GIANS, by: 

Mr. Hymans, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Minister of State; 

Mr. Van Den Heuvel, Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary of H. 
M. the King of the Belgians, Minister 
of State; 

Mr. Vandervelde, Minister of Justice, Min- 
ister of State; 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC 
OF BOLIVIA, by: 

Mr. Ismael Montes, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary of Bolivia 
at Paris; 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF 
BRAZIL, by: 

Mr. Epitacio Pessoa, formerly Minister of 
State, formerly member of the Supreme 
Court of Justice, Federal Senator; 

Mr. Pandiaé Calogeras, Deputy, formerly 
Minister of Finance; 

Mr. Raul Ferdnandes; 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE CHINESE RE- 
PUBLIC, by: 

Mr. Lou Tseng-Tsiang, Minister of For- 
eign Affairs; 

Mr. Chengting Thomas Wang, formerly 
Minister of Agriculture and Commerce; 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE CUBAN RE- 

PUBLIC, by: 

Mr. Antonio Sanchez de Bustamante, Dean 
of the Faculty of Law in the University 
of Havana, President of the Cuban So- 
ciety of International Law; 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF 
ECUADOR, by: 

Mr. Enrique Dorn y de Alsua, Kknvoy Ex. 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
of Ecuador at Paris; 

HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF THE HEL- 
LENES, by: 

Mr. Eleftherios Venizelos, President of the 
Council of Ministers; 

Mr. Nicolas Politis, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs; 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF 
GUATEMALA, by: 

Mr. Joaquin Mendez, formerly Minister of 
State for Public Works and Public In- 
struction, Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 


ister Plenipotentiary of Guatemala at 
Washington, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary on Special = ‘ 


sion at Paris; 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUB 
HAITI, by: LIC OF 


Mr. Tertullien Guilbaud, Envoy Ex 


LU 


4 < m4, 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary of 
Haiti at Paris; 


«HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF THE HED- 


JAZ, by: 
Mr. Rustem Haidar, 
Mr. Abdul Hadi Aouni; 
THE PRESIDENT OF TH™ 
OF HONDURAS, by: 

Dr. Policarpe Bonilla, on special mission 
to Washington, formerly President of the 
Republic of Honduras, Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary ; 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF 
LIBERIA, by: 

The Honorable C. D. B. King, Secretary of 
State; : 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF 
NICARAGUA, by: 

Mr. Salvador Chamorro, President of the 
Chamber of Deputies; 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF 
PANAMA, by: 

Mr. Antonio Burgos, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary of Panama 
at Madrid; 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF 
‘PERU, by: 

Mr. Carlos G. Candamo, Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Peru 
at Paris; Z 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE POLISH RE- 
PUBLIC, by: 

Mr. Roman Dmowski, President of the 
Polish National Committee; 

Mr. Ignace Paderewski, President of the 
Council of Ministers, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs; 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE PORTUGUESE 
REPUBLIC, by: 

Dr. Affonso Costa, formerly President of 
the Council of Ministers; 

Mr. Augusto Soares, formerly Minister of 
Foreign Affairs; 

HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF RUMANIA, 
by: 

Mr. Jean J. C. Bratiano, President of the 
Council of Ministers, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs; - 

General Constantin Coanda, Corps Com- 
mander, A. D. C. to the King, formerly 
President of the Council of Ministers; 


PART I.—The Covenant 


Tor high contracting parties, in order to 


REPUBLIC 


promote international co-operation and 

to achieve international peace and secu- 
rity by the acceptance of obligations not to 
resort to war, by the prescription of open, 
just, and honorable relations between nations, 
by the firm establishment of the understand- 
ings of international law as the actual rule 


of conduct among Governments, and by the 
maintenance of justice and a scrupulous re- 


spect for all treaty obligations in the deal- 
es of organized peoples with one another, 
ee to this convenant of the League of 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF THE SERBS, 
THE CROATS, AND THE SLOVENES, 
by: 

Mr. N. P. Pachitch, formerly President of 
the Council of Ministers; 

Mr. Ante Trumbic, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs ; 

Mr. Milenko R. Vesnitch, Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of 
H. M. the King of the Serbs, the Croats, 
and the Slovenes at Paris; 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF SIAM, by: 

Prince Charoon, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of H. M. the 
King of Siam at Paris; 

Prince Traidos Prabandhu, Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs; 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE CZECHO- 
SLOVAK REPUBLIC, by: 

Mr. Charles Kramar, President of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers; 

Mr. Edouard Benes, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs; 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF 
URUGUAY, by: 

Mr. Juan Antonio Buero, Minister of In- 
dustry, formerly Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs; 

GERMANY, by: 

Count Brockdorff-Rantzau, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs of the Empire; 

Dr. Landsberg, Minister of Justice of the 
Empire ; 

Mr. Giesberts, Minister of Posts of the 
Empire; 

Oberbiirgermeister Leinert, President of the 
Prussian National Assembly; 

Dr. Schticking ; 

Dr. Karl Melchior; 

Acting in the name of the German Empire 

and of each and every component State, 

WHO having communicated their full pow- 
ers found in good and due form HAVE 
AGREED AS FOLLOWS: 

From the coming into force of the present 
treaty the state of war will terminate. From 
that moment and subject to the provisions of 
this treaty official relations with Germany 
and with any of the German States will be re- 
sumed by the Allied and Associated Powers. 


of the League of Nations 


ARTICLE 1.—The original members of the 
League of Nations shall be those of the 
signatories which are named in the annex 
to this covenant and also such of those other 
States named in the annex as shall accede 
without reservation to this covenant. Such 
accession shall be effected by a declaration 
deposited with the secretariat within two 
months of the coming into force of the cove- 
nant. Notice thereof shall be sent to all 
other members of the League. 

Any fully self-governing State, dominion, 
or colony not named in the annex may be- 
come a member of the League if its admis- 


sion is agreed to by two-thirds of the as- 
sembly, provided that it shall give effective 
guarantees of its sincere intention to observe 
its international obligations, and shall accept 
such regulations as may be prescribed by 
the League in regard to its military, naval 
and air forces and armaments. 


Any member of the League may, after two 
years’ notice of its intention so to do, with- 
draw from the League, provided that all its 
international obligations and all its obliga- 
tions under this covenant shall have been 
fulfilled at the time of its withdrawal. 


ARTICLE 2.—The action of the League 
under this covenant shall be effected through 
the instrumentality of an assembly and of a 
council, with a permanent secretariat. 

ARTICLE 3.—The assembly shall consist of 
representatives of the members of the 
League. 

The assembly shall meet at stated intervals 
and from time to time as occasion may re- 
quire at the seat of the League or at such 
other place as may be decided upon. 

The assembly may deal at its meetings 
with any matter within the sphere of action 
of the League or affecting the peace of the 
world. 

At meetings of the assembly each member 
of the League shall have one vote, and may 
have not more than three representatives. 


ARTICLE 4.—The council shall consist of 
representatives of the principal Allied and 
Associated Powers, together with representa- 
tives of four other members of the League. 
These four members of the League shall be 
selected by the assembly from time to time 
in its discretion. Until the appointment of 
the representatives of the four members of 
the League first selected by the assembly, 
representatives of Belgium, Brazil, Spain, 
and Greece shall be members of the council. 

With the approval of the majority of the 
assembly, the council may name additional 
members of the League whose representa- 
tives shall always be members of the council; 
the council with like approval may increase 
the number of members of the League to be 
selected by the assembly for representation 
on the council. 

The council shall meet from time to time 
as occasion may require, and at least once a 
year, at the seat of the League, or at such 
other place as may be decided upon. 

The council may deal at its meetings with 
any matter within the sphere of action of 
the League or affecting the peace of the 
world. 

Any member of the League not represented 
on the council shall be invited to send a 
representative to sit as a member at any 
meeting of the council during the considera- 
tion of matters specially affecting the inter- 
ests of that member of the League. 

At meetings of the council, each member 
of the League represented on the council 
shall have one vote, and may have not more 
than one representative. 
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ARTICLE 5,—Except where otherwise 
pressly provided in this covenant or by the 
terms of the present treaty, decisions at any 
meeting of the assembly or of the council 
shall require the agreement of all the mem- 
bers of the League represented at the meet- 
ing. 

All matters of procedure at meetings of 
the assembly or of the council, including the 
appointment of committees to investigate 
particular matters, shall be regulated by the 
assembly or by the council and may be de- 
cided by a majority of the members of the 
League represented at the meeting. 

The first meeting of the assembly and the 
first meeting of the council shall be sum- 
moned by the President of the United States 
of America. 


ARTICLE 6.—The permanent secretariat 
shall be established at the seat of the 
League. The secretariat shall comprise a 
Secretary General and such secretaries and 
staff as may be required. 


The first Secretary General shall be the 
person named in the annex; thereafter the 
Secretary General shall be appointed by the 
council with the approval of the majority 
of the assembly. 

The secretaries and staff of the secretariat 
shall be appointed by the Secretary General 
with the approval of the council. 

The Secretary General shall act in that 
capacity at all meetings of the assembly and 
of the council. 

The expenses of the secretariat shall be 
borne by the members of the League in ac- 
accordance with the apportionment of the 
expenses of the International Bureau of the 
Universal Postal Union. 


ARTICLE 7.—The seat of the League is 
cstablished at Geneva. 

The council may at any time decide that 
the seat of the League shall be established 
elsewhere. 

All positions under or in connection with 
the League, including the secretariat, shall 
be open equally to men and women. 

Representatives of the members of the 
League and officials of the League when 
engaged on the business of the League shall 
enjoy diplomatic privileges and immunities. 

The buildings and other property occupied 
by the League or its officials or by repre- 
sentatives attending its meetings shall be 
inviolable. 


ARTICLE 8.—The members of the League 
recognize that the maintenance of peace re- 
quires the reduction of national armaments 
to the lowest point consistent with national 
safety and the enforcement by common 
action of international obligations. 

The council, taking account of the geo- 
graphical situation and circumstances of each 
State, shall formulate plans for such reduc- 
tion for the consideration and action of the 
several Governments. 

Such plans shall be subject to reconsidera- 
tion and revision at least every ten years. 
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_ After these plans shall have been adopted. 
by the several Governments, the limits of 
armaments therein fixed shall.not be ex- 
ceeded without the concurrence of the council. 

The members of the League agree that the 
manufacture by private enterprise of muni- 
tions and implements of war is open to 
grave objections. The council shall advise 
how the evil effects attendant upon such 
manufacture can be prevented, due regard 
being had to the necessities of those mem- 
bers of the League which are not able to 
manufacture the munitions and implements 
of war necessary for their safety. 

The members of the League undertake to 
interchange full and frank information as 
to the scale of their armaments, their mili- 
tary and naval programs and the condition 
of such of their industries as are adaptable 
to warlike purposes. 


ARTICLE 9.—A permanent commission 
Shall be constituted to advise the council on 
the execution of the provisions of Articles 1 
and 8 and on military and naval questions 
generally, 

ARTICLE 10.—The members of the League 
undertake to respect and preserve as against 
external aggression the territorial integrity 
and existing political independence of all 
members of the League. In case of any 
such aggression or in case of any threat or 
danger of such aggression the council shall 
advise upon the means by which this obliga- 
tion shall be fulfilled. 

ARTICLE 11.—Any war or threat of war, 
whether immediately affecting any of the 
members of the League or not, is hereby de- 
clared a matter of concern to the whole 
League, and the League shall take any ac- 
tion that may be deemed wise and effectual 
to safeguard the peace of nations. In case 
any such emergency should arise the Secre- 
tary General shall on the request of any 
member of the League forthwith summon a 
meeting of the council. 

It is also declared to be the friendly right 
of each member of the League to bring to 
the attention of the assembly or of the 
council any circumstance whatever affect- 
ing international relations which threatens 
to disturb international peace or the good 
understanding between nations upon which 
Peace depends. 

ARTICLE 12.—The members of the League 
agree that if there should arise between 
them any dispute likely to lead to a rupture, 
they will submit the matter either to arbitra- 
tion or to inquiry by the council, and they 
agree in no case to resort to war until 
three months after the award by the arbi- 
_trators or the report by the council. 

In any case under this article the award of 
the arbitrators shall be made within a rea- 
sonable time, and the report of the council 
shall be made within six months after the 
submission of the dispute. 

_ ARTICLE 18.—The members of the League 
_ agree that whenever any dispute shall arise 
* » > 
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between them which they recognize to be 
suitable for submission to arbitration and 
which cannot be satisfactorily settled by di- 
Pplomacy, they will submit the whole subject- 
matter to arbitration. 

Disputes as to the interpretation of a 
treaty, as to any question of international 
law, as to the existence of any fact which 
if established would constitute a breach of 
any international obligation, or as to the ex- 
tent and nature of the reparation to be made 
for any such breach, are declared to be 
among those which are generally suitable 
for submission to arbitration. 

For the consideration of any such dispute 
the Court of Arbitration to which the case 
is referred shall be the court agreed on by 
the parties to the dispute or stipulated in 
any convention existing between them. 

The members of the League agree that 
they will carry out in full good faith any 
award that may be rendered, and that they 
will not resort to war against a member of 
the League which complies therewith. In 
the event of any failure to carry out such 
an award, the council shall propose what 
steps should be taken to give effect thereto. 

ARTICLE 14.—The council shall formulate 
and submit to the members of the League 
for adoption plans for the establishment of 
a Permanent Court of International Justice. 
The court shall be competent to hear and 
determine any dispute of an international 
character which the parties thereto submit 
to it. The court may also give an advisory 
opinion upon any dispute or question referred 
to it by the council or by the assembly. 

ARTICLE 15.—If there should arise be- 
tween members of the League any dispute 
likely to lead to a rupture, which is not 
submitted to arbitration in accordance with 
Article 13, the members of the League agree 
that they will submit the matter to the 
council. Any party to the dispute may effect 
such submission by giving notice of the ex- 
istence of the dispute to the Secretary Gen- 
eral, who will make all necessary arrange- 
ments for a full investigation and considera- 
tion thereof, 

For this purpose the parties to the dispute 
will communicate to the Secretary General, 
as promptly as possible, statements of their 
case with all the relevant facts and papers, 
and the council may forthwith direct the 
publication thereof, 

The council shall endeavor to effect a set- 
tlement of the dispute, and if such efforts are 
successful, a statement shall be made public 
giving such facts and explanations regarding 
the dispute and the terms of settlement there- 
of as the council may deem appropriate. 

If the dispute is not thus settled, the coun- 
cil either unanimously or by a majority vote 
shall make and publish a report containing a 
statement of the facts of the dispute and the 
recommendations which are deemed just and 
proper in regard thereto. 

Any member of the League represented on 
the council may make public a statement of 
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the facts of the dispute and of its conclusions 
regarding the same. 

If a report by the council is unanimously 
agreed to by the members thereof other than 
the representatives of one or more of the par- 
ties to the dispute, the members of the League 
agree that they will not go to war with any 
party to the dispute which complies with the 
recommendations of the report. 

If the council fails to reach a report which 
is unanimously agreed to by the members 
thereof, other than the representatives of one 
or more of the parties to the dispute, the 
members of the League reserve to themselves 
the right to take such action as they shall 
consider necessary for the maintenance of 
right and justice. 

If the dispute between the parties is 
claimed by one of them, and is found by the 
council to arise out of a matter which by 
international law is solely within the domes- 
tic jurisdiction of that party, the council 
shall so report, and shall make no recom- 
mendation as to its settlement. 

The council may in any case under this ar- 
ticle refer the dispute to the assembly. The 
dispute shall be so referred at the request of 
either party to the dispute, provided that 
such request be made within fourteen days 
after the submission of the dispute to the 
council. 

In any case referred to the assembly all 
the provisions of this article and of Article 12 
relating to the action and powers of the 
council shall apply to the action and powers 
of the assembly, provided that a report made 
by the assembly, if concurred in by the rep- 
resentatives of those members of the League 
represented on the council and of a majority 
of the other members of the League, exclu- 
sive in each case of the representatives of the 
parties to the dispute, shall have the same 
force as a report by the council concurred in 
by all the members thereof other than the 
representatives of one or more of the parties 
to the dispute. 

ARTICLE 16.—Should any member of the 
League resort to war in disregard of its cov- 
enants under Articles 12, 13, or 15, it shall 
ipso facto be deemed to have committed an 
act of war against all other members of the 
League, which hereby undertake immediately 
to subject it to the severance of all trade or 
financial relations, the prohibition of all in- 
tercourse between their nationals and the na- 
tionals of the covenant-breaking State, and 
the prevention of all financial, commercial, 
or personal intercourse between the nationals 
of the covenant-breaking State and the na- 
tionals of any other State, whether a member 
of the League or not. 

It shall be the duty of the council in such 
case to recommend to the several Govern- 
ments concerned what effective military, 
naval or air force the members of the League 
shall severally contribute to the armed forces 
to be used to protect the covenants of the 
League. 

The members of the League agree, further, 
that they will mutually support one another 


mize the loss and inconvenience resulting 
from the above measures, and that they wm 
mutually support one another in resisting any 
special measures aimed at one of their num- 
ber by the covenant-breaking State, and that 
they will take the necessary steps to afford 
passage through their territory to the forces 
of any of the members of the League which 
are co-operating to protect the covenants of 
the League. 

Any member of the League which has vio- 
lated any covenant of the League may be 
declared to be no longer a member of the 
League by a vote of the council concurred 
in by the representatives of all the other 
members of the League represented thereon. 

ARTICLE 17.—In the event of a dispute be- 
tween a member of the League and a State 
which is not a member of the League, or be- 
tween States not members of the League, the 
State or States not members of the League 
shall be invited to accept the obligations of 
membership in the League for the purposes 
of such dispute, upon such conditions as the 
council may deem just. If such invitation is 
accepted, the provisions of Articles 12 to 16 
inclusive shall be applied with such modifi- 
cations as may be deemed necessary by the 
council. 

Upon such invitation being given the coun- 
cil shall immediately institute an inquiry into 
the circumstances of the dispute and recom- 
mend such action as may seem best and most 
effectual in the circumstances. 

If a State so invited shall refuse to accept 
the obligations of membership in the League 
for the purposes of such dispute, and shall 
resort to war against a member of the 
League, the provisions of Article 16 shall be 
applicable as against the State taking such 
action. 

If both parties to the dispute when so in- 
vited refuse to accept the obligations of mem- 
bership in the League for the purposes of 
such dispute, the council may take such 
measures and make such recommendations 
as will prevent hostilities and will result in 
the settlement of the dispute. 

ARTICLE 18.—Every treaty or internation- 
al engagement entered into hereafter by any 
member of the League shall be forthwith 
registered with the Secretariat and shall as 
soon as possible be published by it. No such 
treaty or international engagement shall be 
binding until so registered. 

ARTICLE 19.—The assembly may from time 
to time advise the reconsideration by mem- 
bers of the League of treaties which have be- 
come inapplicable and the consideration of 
international conditions whose continuance 
might endanger the peace of the world. 

ARTICLE 20.—The members of the League 
severally agree that this covenant is accepted 


as abrogating all obligations or understand- 
ings inter se which are inconsistent with the — 
terms thereof, and solemnly undertake that _ 


they will not hereafter enter into any en- 


4 


in the financial and economic measures which 
are taken under this article, in order to mini- _ 


mr 


». 


Mee e inicohpibtent- with the terms 
~ a thereof. 

ie eet In case any member of the League shall, 
before becoming a member of the League, 
i inve undertaken any obligations inconsistent 
with the terms of this covenant, it shall be 
the duty of such member to take immediate 
steps to procure its release from such obli- 
gations. 

ARTICLE 21.—Nothing in this covenant 
shall be deemed to affect the validity of in- 
ternational engagements, such as treaties of 
arbitration or regional understandings like 

4 the Monroe Doctrine, for securing the main- 

: tenance of peace. 
gg ARTICLE 22.—To those colonies and terri- 


tories which as a consequence of the late war 
i ‘have ceased to be under the sovereignty of 
ms the States which formerly governed them 
“A and which are inhabited by peoples not yet 


7 able to stand by themselves under the 
strenuous conditions of the modern world, 
there should be applied the principle that the 
well-being and development of such peoples 
7 form a sacred trust of civilization and that 
e.. securities for the performance of this trust 
; should be embodied in this covenant. 

, The best method of giving practical effect 
. to this principle is that the tutelage of such 
peoples should be intrusted to advanced na- 
tions who by reason of their resources, their 
ai experience or their geographical position can 
best undertake this responsibility, and who 
ae > are willing to accept it, and that this tute- 
oat lage should be exercised by them as manda- 
x taries on behalf of the League. 

¥ The character of the mandate must differ 
according to the stage of the development of 
a the people, the geographical situation of the 
territory, its economic conditions and other 
similar circumstances. 

Certain communities formerly belonging to 
ag the Turkish Empire have reached a stage of 
oe development where their existence as inde- 
4 pendent nations can be provisionally recog- 

nized subject to the rendering of administra- 
‘fa tive advice and assistance by a mandatary 
i until such time as they are able to stand 
alone. The wishes of these communities 
must be a principal consideration in the se- 
lection of the mandatary. 
; Other peoples, especially those of Central 
— Africa, are at such a stage that the manda- 
tary must be responsible for the administra- 
tion of the territory under conditions which 
will guarantee freedom of conscience and re- 
ligion, subject only to the maintenance of 
public order and morals, the prohibition of 
abuses such as the slave trade, the arms 
traffic and the liquor traffic, and the pre- 
i vention of the establishment of fortifications 

"ha or military and naval bases and of military 
- training of the natives for other than ee 
an 


Africa and certain of the South Pacific isl- 
ands, which, owing to the sparseness of their 
population or their small size, or their re- 
moteness from the centres of civilization; or 
their geographical contiguity to the territory 
of the mandatary, and other circumstances, 
can be best administered under the laws of 
the mandatary as integral portions of its ter- 
ritory, subject to the safeguards above men- 
tioned in the interests of the indigenous pop- 
ulation. 

In every case of mandate the mandatary 
shall render to the council an annual report 
in reference to the territory committed to its 
charge. 

The degree of authority, control, or admin- 
istration to be exercised by the mandatary 
shall, if not previously agreed upon by the 
members of the League, be explicitly defined 
in each case by the council. 

A permanent commission shall be consti- 
tuted to receive and examine the annual re- 
ports of the mandataries and to advise the 
council on all matters relating to the observ- 
ance of the mandates. 

ARTICLE 23.—Subject to and in accordance > 
with the provisions of international conven- 
tions existing or hereafter to be agreed upon, 
the members of the League: 


(a) will endeavor to secure and maintain 
fair and humane conditions of labor 
for men, women, and children, both 
in their own countries and in all 
countries to which their commercial 
and industrial relations extend, and 
for that purpose will establish and 
Maintain the necessary international 
organizations ; 

(b) undertake to secure just treatment of 
the native inhabitants of territories 
under their control; 

(c) will intrust the League with the gen- 
eral supervision over the execution 
of agreements with regard to the 
traffic in women and children and 
the traffic in opium and other dan- 
gerous drugs; 

(d) will intrust the League with the gen- 
eral supervision of the trade in arms 
and ammunition with the countries 
in which the control of this traffic 
is necessary in the common interest; 

(e) will make provision to secure and 
maintain freedom of communications 
and of transit and equitable treat- 
ment for the commerce of all mem- 
bers of the League. In this connec- 
tion the special necessitles of the 
regions devastated during the war 
of 1914-1918 shall be borne in mind; 

(f) will endeavor to take steps in matters 
of international concern for the pre- 
vention and control of disease. 

ARTICLE 24.—There shall be placed under 
the direction of the League all international 
bureaus already established by general treat- 
ies if the parties to such treaties consent. All 
such international bureaus and all commis. 
sions for the regulation of matters of intere 


national interest hereafter constituted shall 
be placed under the direction of the League. 

In all matters of international interest 
which are regulated by general conventions 
but which are not placed under the control 
of international bureaus or commissions, the 


secretariat of the League shall, subject to 
the consent of the council and if desired by 
the parties, collect and distribute all relevant 
information and shall render any other 
assistance which may be necessary or de- 
sirable. 

The council may include as part of the 
expenses of the secretariat the expenses of 
any bureau or commission which is placed 
under the direction of the League. 

ARTICLE 25.—The members of the League 
agree to encourage and promote the estab- 
lishment and co-operation of duly authorized 
voluntary national Red Cross organizations 
having as purposes the improvement of 
health, the prevention of disease, and the 
mitigation of suffering throughout the world. 

ARTICLE 26.—Amendments to this cove- 
nant will take effect when ratified by the 
members of the League whose representa- 
tives compose the council and by a majority 
of the members of the League whose repre- 
sentatives compose the assembly. 

No such amendment shall bind any member 
of the League which signifies its dissent 
therefrom, but in that case it shall cease 
to be a member of the League, 


I. Original members of the League of Na- 
tions signatories of the treaty of peace. 


United States of Haiti. 
America. Hedjaz. 
Belgium. Honduras. 
Bolivia. Italy. 
Brazil. Japan. 
British Empire. Liberia. 
Canada. Nicaragua. 
Australia. Panama. ; 
South Africa. Peru. : 
New Zealand. Poland. : 
India. Portugal. i 
China. Rumania. : 
Cuba. Serb-Croat-Slovene os 
Ecuador. State. aa 
France. Siam. 
Greece. Czecho-Slovakia. 
Guatemala. Uruguay. : 
States invited to accede to the covenant. ~ F 
Argentine Republic. Persia. 1 
Chile. Salvador. _ 
Colombia. Spain. 
Denmark. Sweden. 
Netherlands, Switzerland. : 
Norway. Venezuela. 
Paraguay. 


II. First Secretary General of the League 
of Nations. 

The Honorable Sir James Eric Drum- 
mond; Kk. 3, Mi. - Ge 


PART Ii.—Boundaries of Germany 


RTICLE 27.—The boundaries of Ger- 
Amr will be determined as follows: 

1. With Belgium: From the point com- 
mon to the three frontiers of Belgium, Hol- 
land, and Germany, and in a southerly direc- 
tion; the northeastern boundary of the former 
territory of neutral Moresnet, then the east- 
ern boundary of the Kreis of Eupen, then 
the frontier between Belgium and the Kreis 
of Montjoie, then the northeastern and east- 
ern boundary of the Kreis of Malmédy to its 
junction with the frontier of Luxemburg. 

2. With Luxemburg: The frontier of the 
8d August, 1914, to its junction with the 
frontier of France of the 18th July, 1870. 

3. With France: The frontier of the 18th 
July, 1870, from Luxemburg to Switzerland, 
with the reservations made in Article 48 of 
Section 4 (Sarre Basin) of Part III. 

4. With Switzerland: The present frontier. 

5. With Austria: The frontier of the 3d 
August, 1914, from Switzerland to Czecho- 
slovakia is hereinafter defined. 

6. With Czechoslovakia: The frontier of 
the 3d August, 1914, between Germany and 
Austria from its junction with the old ad- 
ministrative boundary separating Bohemia 
and the Province of Upper Austria to the 
point north of the salient of the old Province 
of Austrian Silesia situated at about eight 
kilometers east of Neustadt. 


7. With Poland: From the point defined 
above to a point to be fixed on the ground 
about 2 kilometers east of Lorzendorf: the 
frontier as it will be fixed im accordance 
with Article 88 of the present treaty; thence 
in a northerly direction to the point where 
the administrative boundary of Posnania 
crosses the river Bartsch: a line to be fixed 
on the ground leaving the following places 
in Poland: Skorischau, Reichthal, Trembat- 
schau, Kunzendorf, Schleise, Gross Kosel, 
Schreibersdorf, Rippin, Fiirstlich-Niefken, 
Pawelau, Tscheschen, Konradau, Johannis- 
dorf, Modzenowe, Bogdaj, and in Germany: 
Lorzendorf, Kaulwitz, Glausche, Dalbers- 
dorf, Reesewitz, Stradam, Gross Nartenberg 
Krssehen, Neu Mittelwalde, Domaslawitz, 
Wedelsdorf, Tscheschen Hammer; thence the 
boundary of Posnania northwestward te 
the point where it cuts the Rawitsch- 
Herrnstadt railway; thence to the point 
where the administrative boundary of Pos- 
nania cuts the Reisen-Tschirnau road: a line 
to be fixed on the ground passing west of 
Triebusch and Gabel and east of Saborwitz; 
thence the administrative boundary of Pos- 
nania to its junction with the eastern boun- 

dary of the Kreis of Fraustadt; 


Thence in a ‘northwesterly direction to aa 5 
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villages of Unruhstadt and Kophitz: a 
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te be fixed on abe Aaah passing west of 
Geyersdorf, Brenno, fFehlen, Altkloster, 
- Klebel, and east of Ulbersdorf, Buchwald, 
Ilgen, Weine, Lupitze, Schwenten; thence 
in a northerly direction to the northernmost 
point of Lake Chlop: a line to be fixed on 
the ground following the median line of the 
lakes; the town and the station of Bentschen, 
however, (including the junction of the lines 
Schwiebus-Bentschen and _ Ziillichau-Bent- 
schen,) remaining in Polish territory; 


Thence in a northeasterly direction to the 

7 point of junction of the boundaries of the 

.* Kreise of Schwerin, Birnbaum, and Meseritz: 

. a line to be fixed on the ground passing east 

a of Betsche; thence in a northerly direction 

the boundary separating the Kreise of 

Schwerin and Birnbaum, then in an easterly 

direction the northern boundary of Posnania 

and to the point where it cuts the river 

Netze; thence upstream to its confluence with 

the Kiiddow: the course of the Netze; 

thence upstream to a point to be chosen 

about 6 kilometers southeast of Schneide- 
miihl: the course of the Kiidow; 


Thence northeastward to the most south- 
ern point of the re-entrant of the northern 
boundary of Posnania about 5 kilometers 
west of Stahren: a line to be fixed on the 
zs ground leaving the Schneidemiihl-Konitz rail- 
a way in this area entirely in German terri- 
$ tory; thence the boundary of Posnania north- 
eastward to the point of the salient it makes 
about 15 kilometers east of Flatow; thence 
northeastward to the point where the river 
Kamionka meets the southern boundary of 
the Kreis of Konitz about 3 kilometers north- 
east of Grunau: a line to be fixed on the 
ground leaving the following places to Po- 
land: Jasdrowo, Gr. Lutau, Kl. Lutau and 
Wittkau, and to Germany: Gr. Butzig, Czis- 
= kowo, Battow, Béch, and Grunau: 


Thence in a northerly direction the boun- 
dary between the Kreise of Konitz and 
> - Schiochau to the point where this boundary 
‘ cuts the river Brahe; thence to a point on 
the boundary of Pomerania 15 kilometers east 
of Rummelsburg: a line to be fixed on the 
ground leaving the following localities in 
Poland: Konarzin, Kelpin, Adl. Briesen, and 
in Germany: Sampohl, Neuguth, Steinfort, 
and Gr. Peterkau; then the boundary of 
Pomerania in an easterly direction to its 
junction with the boundary between the 
kowo, Battrow, Boch, and Grunau,; 

Thence northward the boundary between 
Pomerania and West Prussia to the point on 
the river Rheda about 3 kilometers north- 
west of Gohra, where that river is joined 
by a tributary from the northwest; thence 
to a point to be selected in the bend of the 
 fPiasnitz River about 1% kilometers north- 
west of Warschkau: a line to be fixed on 
the ground; thence this river downstream, 

then the median line of Lake Zarnowitz, then 
the old boundary of West Prussia to the 
tic Sea. 
with Denmark: The frontier as it will 
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be fixed in accordance with Articles 109 
and 110 of Part III., Section XII., (Schles- 
wig.) 

ARTICLE 28.—The boundaries of East 
Prussia, with the reservations made in Sec- 
tion IX. (East Prussia) of Part III. will be 
determined as follows: 

From a point on the coast of the Baltic 
Sea about 1% kilometers north of Prébber- 
nau Church in a direction of about 159 de- 
grees east from true north: A line to be 
fixed on the ground for about 2 kilometers, 
thence in a straight line to the light at the 
bend of the Elbinger Channel in approximate- 
ly latitude 54.1914 north, longitude 19.26 east 
of Greenwich; 

Thence to the easternmost mouth of the 
Nogat River at a bearing of approximately 
209 degrees east from true north; 

Thence up the course of the Nogat River 
to the point where the latter leaves the Vis- 
tula, (Weichsel;) 

Thence up the principal channel of navi- 
gation of the Vistula, then the southern 
boundary of the Kreis of Martenwerder, 
then that of the Kreis of Rosenberg, east- 
ward to the point where it meets the old 
boundary of East Prussia; 

Thence the old boundary between East and 
West Prussia, then the boundary between 
the Kreise of Osterode and Neidenburg, then 
the course of the River Skottau down stream, 
then the course of the Neide up stream to a 
point situated about 5 kilometers west of 
Bialutten, being the nearest point to the old 
frontier of Russia, thence in an easterly 
direction to a point immediately south of the 
intersection of the road Neidenburg-Mlava 
with the old frontier of Russia: 

A line to be fixed on the ground passing 
north of Bialutten; 

Thence the old frontier of Russia to a 
point east of Schmalleningken, then the 
principal channel of navigation of the Nie- 
men (Memel) down stream, then the Skier- 
wieth arm of the delta to the Kurisches Haff: 

Thence a straight line to the point where 
the eastern shore of the Kurische Nehrung 
meets the administrative boundary about 4 
kilometers southwest of Nidden: 

Thence this administrative boundary to the 
western shore of the Kurische Nehrung. 

ARTICLE 29.—The boundaries as described 
above are drawn in red on a one-in-a-million 
map which is annexed to the present treaty. 
(Map No. 1.) 

In the case of any discrepancies between 
the text of the treaty and this map or any 
other map which may be annexed, the text 
will be final. 

ARTICLE 30.—In the case of boundaries 
which are defined by a waterway, the terms 
“‘course’’ and ‘‘channel’’ used in the 
present treaty signify: in the case of non- 
navigable rivers, the median line of the 
waterway or of its principal arm, and in the 
ease of navigable rivers the median line of 
the principal channel of navigation. It will 


rest with the boundary commissions pro- 
vided by the present treaty to specify in each 
case whether the frontier line shall follow 
any changes of the course or channel which 


PART IfI.—Political 


SECTION I.—Belgium 


RTICLE 31.—Germany, recognizing that 
Aw treaties of April 19,1839, which estab- 

lished the status of Belgium before the 
war, no longer conform to the requirements of 
the situation, consents to the abrogation of the 
said treaties and undertakes immediately to 
recognize and to observe whatever conven- 
tions may be entered into by the principal 
allied and associated powers, or by any of 
them in concert with the Governments of 
Belgium and of the Netherlands, to replace 
the said treaties of 1839. If her formal ad- 
hesion should be required to such conventions 
or to any of their stipulations, Germany 
undertakes immediately to give it. 


ARTICLE 32.—Germany recognizes the full 
sovereignty of Belgium over the whole of the 
contested territory of Moresnet, (called Mor- 
esnet Neutre.) 


ARTICLE 83.—Germany renounces in favor 
of Belgium all rights and title over the ter- 
ritory of Prussian Moresnet situated on the 
west of the road from Liége to Aix-la- 
Chapelle: the road will belong to Belgium 
where it bounds this territory. 


ARTICLE 84.—Germany renounces in favor 
of Belgium all rights and title over the 
territory comprising the whole of the Kreise 
of Eupen and of Malmédy. 

During the six months after the coming 
into force of this treaty, registers will be 
opened by the Belgian authorities at Eupen 
and Malmédy in which the inhabitants of the 
above territory will be entitled to record in 
writing a desire to see the whole or part of 
it remain under Germany sovereignty. 

The results of this public expression of 
opinion will be communicated by the Belgian 
Government to the League of Nations, and 
Belgium undertakes to accept the decision 
of the League. 


ARTICLE 35.—A commission of seven per- 
sons, five of whom will be appointed by the 
principal allied and associated powers, one 
by Germany and one by Belgium, will be 
set up fifteen days after the coming into 
force of the present treaty to settle on the 
spot the new frontier line between Belgium 
and Germany, taking into account the eco- 
nomic factors and the means of communica- 
tion. 

Decisions will be taken by a majority and 
will be binding on the parties concerned. 

ARTICLE 36.—When the transfer of the 
sovereignty over the territories referred to 
above has become definitive, German nation- 
als habitually resident in the territories will 


channel at the time when the present bedeernt : a 


comes into force. 
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definitively acquire Belgian nationality ipso 
facto, and will lose their German nationality. 

Nevertheless German nationals who be- 
come resident in the territories after the Ist 
August, 1914, shall not obtain Belgian na- 
tionality without a permit from the Belgian 
Government. ! 

ARTICLE 37.—Within the two years fol- 
lowing the definitive transfer of the sover- 
eignity over the territories assigned to Bel- 
gium under the present treaty, German na- 
tionals over 18 years of age habitually resi- 
dent in those territories will be entitled to 
opt for German nationality. 

Option by a husband will cover his wife, 
and option by parents will cover their 
children under 18 years of age. 

Persons who have exercised the above right 
to opt must within the ensuing twelve 
months transfer their place of residence to 
Germany. 

They will be entitled to retain their im- 
movable property in the territories acquired 
by Belgium. They may carry with them 
their movable property of every description. 
No export or import duties may be imposed 
upon them in connection with the removal of 
such property. 

ARTICLE 38.—The German Government 
will hand over without delay to the Belgian 
Government the archives, registers, plans, 
title deeds and documents of every kind con- 
cerning the civil, military, financial, judicial 
or other administrations in the territory 
transferred to Belgian sovereignty. 

The German Government will likewise re- 
store to the Belgian Government the archives 
and documents of every kind carried off dur- 
ing the war by the German authorities from 
the Belgian public administrations, in parti- 
cular from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
at Brussels. 

ARTICLE 39.—The proportion and nature 
of the financial liabilities of Germany and 
of Prussia which Belgium will have to bear 
on account of the territories ceded to her 
shall be fixed in conformity with Articles 
254 and 256 of Part EX. (financial clauses) 
of the present treaty. 


SECTION II.—Luxemburg 

ARTICLE 40.—With regard to the Grand 
Duchy of Luxemburg, Germany renounces 
the benefit of all the provisions inserted in 
her favor in the treaties of Feb. 8, 1842 
April 2, 1847; Oct. 20-25, 1865; Aug. 18, 1866 
Feb. 21 and May 11, 1867; May 10, 1871; 
June 11, 1872, and Nov. 11, 1902, and in all 
conventions consequent upon such treaties. 

Germany recognizes that the Grand 


<e “ae Seamer 
_ gf Luxemburg ceased to form part of the 
_ German Zollverein as from Jan 1, 1919; re- 

_ mpounces all right to the exploitation of the 

_ failways, adheres to the termination of the 
_-—«-gégime of neutrality of the Grand Duchy, 

and accepts in advance all international ar- 
rangements which may be concluded by the 
Allied and Associated Powers relating to the 
Grand Duchy. 

ARTICLE 41.—Germany undertakes to 
grant to the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, 
when a demand to that effect is made to her 
by the principal Allied and Associated Pow- 
ers, the rights and advantages stipulated in 
favor of such powers or their nationals in 
= the present treaty, with regard to economic 
questions, to questions relative to transport 

and to aerial navigation. 


SECTION [ll.—Left Bank of the 
Rhine 


_ ARTICLE 42.—Germany is forbidden to 

maintain or construct any fortifications 

either on the left bank of the Rhine or on 

4 the right bank to the west of a line drawn 
fifty kilometers to the east of the Rhine. 

' ARTICLE 43.—In the area defined above 
the maintenance and the assembly of armed 

‘ forces either permanently or temporarily, 
‘ and military manoeuvres of any kind, as 
4 well as the upkeep of all permanent works 
for mobilization, are in the same way for- 
bidden. 

ARTICLE 44.—In case Germany violates in 
any manner the provisions of Articles 42 
. and 43, she shall be regarded as committing 
; ’ a hostile act against the powers signatory 
: - of the present treaty and as calculated to 
i disturb the peace of the world. 


SECTION IV.—Sarre Basin 


4 ARTICLE 45.—As compensation for the 
x destruction of the coal mines in the North of 
ee France and as part payment toward the 
“a total reparation due from Germany for the 
damage resulting from the war, Germany 


a cedes to France in full and absolute posses- 
eh). sion, with exclusive rights of exploitation, 
pc unincumbered and free from all debts and 
g charges of any kind, the coal mines situated 
+ in the Sarre Basin as defined in Article 48. 


ARTICLE 46.—In order to assure the rights 
and welfare of the population and to guaran- 
tee to France complete freedom in working 
the mines, Germany agrees to the provisions 
ef Chapters 1 and 2 of the annex hereto. 

ARTICLE 47.—In order to make in due time 
permanent provision for the government of 
the Sarre Basin in accordance with the wishes 
of the population, France and Germany 
agree to the provisions of Chapter 3 of the 
annex hereto. 

ARTICLE 48.—The boundaries of the terri- 
tory of the Sarre Basin, as dealt with in 
the present stipulations, will be fixed as 
ollows: 

On the south and southwest: By the fron- 


of France as fixed by the present treaty. 
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On the northwest and north: By a’ line 
following the northern administrative bound- 
ary of the Kreis of Merzig from the point 
where it leaves the French frontier to the 
point where it meets the administrative 
boundary, separating the commune of Saar- 
hélzbach from the commune of Britten; fol- 
lowing this communal boundary southward 
and reaching the administrative boundary 
of the Canton of Merzig so as to include in 
the territory of the Sarre Basin the Canton 
of Mettlach, with the exception of the com- 
mune of Britten; following successively the 
northern administrative limits of the Cantons 
of Merzig and Haustadt, which are incorpor- 
ated in the aforesaid Sarre Basin, then suc- 
cessively the administrative boundaries 
separating the Kreise of Saarelouis, Ottweiler, 
and Saint Wendel from the Kreise of Merzig, 
Treves, (Trier,) and the principality of 
Birkenfeld as far as a point situated about 
500 meters north of the village of Fursch- 
weiler, (viz.: The highest point of the 
Metzelberg. > 

On the northeast and east: From the last 
point defined above to a point about 3% kilo- 
meters east-northeast of Saint Wendel: 

A line to be fixed on the ground passing 
east of Furschweiler, west of Roschberg, 
east of points 418, 329, (south of Roschberg,) 
west of Leitersweiler, northeast of point 464, 
and following the line of the crest south- 
ward to its junction with the administrative 
boundary of the Kreis of Kusel; 

Thence in a southerly direction the bound- 
ary of the Kreis of Kusel, then the boundary 
of the Kreis of Homburg toward the south- 
southeast to a point situated about 1,000 
meters west of Dunzweller; 

Thence to a point about one kilometer 
south of Hornbach: a line to be fixed on the 
ground passing through point 424, (about 
1,000 meters southeast of Dunzweiler,) point 
363, (Fuchsberg,) point 322, (southwest of 
Waldmohr,) then east of Jigersburg and 
Erbach, then encircling Homburg, passes 
through the points 361, (about 2% kilometers 
northeast by east of that town,) 342, (about 
2 kilometers southeast of that town,) 347, 
(Schreinersberg,) 356, 350, (about 134 kilo- 
meters southeast of Schwarzenbach,) then 
passing east of Eindd, southeast of points 
322 and 333, about 2 kilometers east of 
Webenheim, about 2 kilometers east of Mim- 
bach, passing east of the plateau which is 
traversed by the road from Mimbach to 
Béckweiler, (so as to include this road in 
the territory of the Sarre Basin,) passing 
immediately north of the junction of the roads 
from Bockweiler and Altheim, situated about 
2 kilometers north of Altheim, then passing 
south of Ringweilderhof and north of point 
322, rejoining the frontier of France at the 
angle which it makes about 1 kilometer 
south of Hornbach, (see map No. 2, scale 
1-100,000, annexed to the present treaty.) 

A commission composed of five members, 
one appointed by France, one by Germany, 
and three by the Council of the League of 


Nations, which will select nationals of other 
powers, will be constituted within fifteen 
days from the coming into force of the pres- 
ent treaty, to trace on the spot the frontier 
line described above. In those parts of the 
preceding line which do not coincide with ad- 
ministration boundaries, the commission will 
endeavor to keep to the line indicated, while 
taking into consideration, so far as is pos- 
sible, local economic interests and existing 
communal boundaries. 

The decisions of this commission will be 
taken by a majority and will be binding on 
the parties concerned. 

ARTICLE 49.—Germany renounces in favor 
of the League of Nations, in the capacity of 
trustee, the government of the territory de- 
fined above. 

At the end of fifteen years from the 
coming into force of the present treaty the 
inhabitants of the said territory shall be 
called upon to indicate the sovereignty under 
which they desire to be placed. 

ARTICLE 50.—The_ stipulations under 
which the cession of the mines in the Sarre 
Basin shall be carried out, together with the 
measures intended to guarantee the rights 
and the well-being of the inhabitants and 
the government of the territory, as well as 
the conditions in accordance with which the 
plebiscite hereinbefore provided for is to be 
made, are laid down in the annex hereto. 
This annex shall be considered as an integral 
part of the present treaty, and Germany 
declares her adherence to it. 


ANNEX 


In accordance with the provisions of Articles 
45 to 50 of the present treaty, the stipula- 
tions under which the cession by Germany 
to France of the mines of the Sarre Basin 
will be effected, as well as the measures in- 
tended to insure respect for the rights and 
well-being of the population and the govern- 
ment of the territory, and the conditions in 
which the inhabitants will be called upon 
to indicate the sovereignty under which they 
may wish to be placed, have been laid down 
as follows: 


CHAPTER I—CESSION AND EX- 
PLOITATION OF MINING 
PROPERTY 


1. From the date of the coming into force 
of the present treaty, all the deposits of coal 
situated within the Sarre Basin, as defined 
in Article 48 of the said treaty, become the 
complete and absolute property of the French 
State. 

The French State will have the right of 
working or not working the said mines or of 
transferring to a third party the right of 
working them, without having to obtain any 
previous authorization or to fulfill any for- 
malities. 

The French State may always require that 
the German mining laws and regulations re- 
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ferred to below shall be applied in order 
insure the determination of its rights. Stee 

2. The right of ownership of the French ~~ 
State will apply not only to the deposits 
which are free, and for which concessions 
have not yet been granted, but also to the 
deposits for which concessions have already 
been granted, whoever may be the present 
proprietors, irrespective of whether they be- 
long to the Prussian State, to the Bavarian 
State, to other States or bodies, to companies 
or to individuals, whether they have been 
worked or not, or whether a right of ex- 
Ploitation distinct from the right of the 
owners of the surface of the soil has or has 
not been recognized. 

3. As far as concerns the mines which are 
being worked, the transfer of the ownership 
to the French State will apply to all the ac- 
cessories and subsidiaries of the said mines, 
in particular to their plant and equipment 
both on and belowthe surface, to their extract- 
ing machinery, their plants for transforming 
coal into electric power, coke and by-products, 
their workshops, means of communication, 
electric lines, plant for catching and dis- 
tributing water, land, buildings, such as of- 
fices, managers’, employes’, and workmen’s 
dwellings, schools, hospitals, and dispen- 
saries, their stocks and supplies of every de- 
scription, their archives and plans, and in 
general everything which those who own or 
exploit the mines possess or enjoy for the 
purpose of exploiting the mines and their ac- 
cessories and subsidiaries. 

The transfer will apply also to the debts 
owing for products delivered before the entry 
into possession by the French State, and 
after the signature of the present treaty, 
and to deposits of money made by customers, 
whose rights will be guaranteed by the 
French State. 

4. The French State will acquire the prop- 
erty free and clear of all debts and charges. 
Nevertheless the rights acquired, or in course 
of being acquired, by the employes of the 
mines and their accessories and subsidiaries 
at the date of the coming into force of the 
present treaty, in connection with pensions 
for old age or disability, will not be affected. 
In return, Germany must pay over to the 
French State a sum representing the act- 
uarial amounts to which te said employes 
are entitled. 
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5. The value of the property thus ceded 
to the French State will be determined by 
the Reparation Commission referred to in 
Article 233 of Part VIII. (Reparations) of 
the present treaty. 

This value shall be credited to Germany in 
part payment of the amount due for repa- 
ration. 

It will be for Germany to indemnify the 
proprietors or parties concerned, whoever 
they may be. 

6. No tariff shall be established on the — 
German railways and canals which may di- | 
rectly or indirectly discriminate to the prej- 
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or subsidiaries, or of the material necessary 
to their exploitation. Such transport shall 
enjoy all the rights and privileges which any 
international railway conventions may guar- 
antee to similar products of French origin. 

7. The equipment and personnel necessary 
to insure the dispatch and transport of the 
products of the mines and their accessories 
and subsidiaries, as well as the carriage of 
workmen and employes, will be provided by 
the local railway administration of the basin. 

8. No obstacle shall be placed in the way 
of such improvements of railways or water- 
ways as the French State may judge neces- 
sary to assure the dispatch and transport of 
the products of the mines and their acces- 
sories and subsidiaries, such as double track- 
age, enlargement of stations, and construc- 
tion of yards and appurtenances. 

The distribution of expenses will, in the 
event of disagreement, be submitted to ar- 
bitration. 

The French State may also establish any 
new means of communciation, such as roads, 
electric lines, and telephone connections, 
which it may consider necessary for the ex- 
ploitation of the mines. 

It may exploit freely and without any re- 
strictions the means of communication of 
which it may become the owner, particularly 
those connecting the mines and their acces- 
sories and subsidiaries with the means of 
communication situated in French territory. 

9. The French State shall always be en- 
titled to demand the application of the Ger- 
man mining laws and regulations in force 
on the 11th November, 1918, excepting pro- 
visions adopted exclusively in view of the 
state of war, with a view to the acquisition 
of such land as it may judge necessary for 
the exploitation of the mines and their ac- 
cessories and subsidiaries. 

The payment for damage caused to immov- 
able property by the working of the said 
mines and their accessories and subsidiaries! 
shall be made in accordance with the German 
mining laws and regulations above referred 
to. 

10. Every person whom the French State 
may substitute for itself as regards the 
whole or part of its rights to the exploitation 
of the mines and their accessories and sub- 
sidiaries shall enjoy the benefit of the priv- 
ileges provided in this annex. 

11. The mines and other immovable prop- 
erty which become the property of the French 
State may never be made the subject of 
measures of forfeiture, forced sale, expro-~ 
priation or requisition, nor of any other 
measure affecting the right of property. 

The personnel and the plant connected with 
the exploitation of these mines or their acces- 
sories and subsidiaries, as well as the prod- 
uct extracted from the mines or manufac- 
tured in their accessories and subsidiaries, 
may not at any time be made the subject of 
any measures of requisition. 

12. The exploitation of the mines and their 
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accessories and subsidiaries, which become 
the property of the French State, will con- 
tinue, subject to the provisions of Paragraph 
23 below, to be subject to the régime estab- 
Mshed by the German laws and regulations 
in force on the 11th November, 1918, except- 
ing provisions adopted exclusively in view of 
the state of war. 

The rights of the workmen shall be similarly 
maintained, subject to the provisions of the 
said Paragraph 23, as established on the 11th 
November, 1918, by the German laws and 
regulations above referred to. No impedi- 
ment shall be placed in the way of the intro- 
duction or employment in the mines and 
their accessories and subsidiaries of workmen 
from without the basin. 

The employes and workmen of French 
nationality shall have the right to belong to 
French labor unions, 

13. The amount contributed by the mines 
and their accessories and subsidiaries, either 
to the local budget of the territory of the 
Sarre Basin or to the communal funds, shall 
be fixed with due regard to the ratio of the 
value of the mines t’ the total taxable wealth 
of the basin. 

14. The French State shall always have the 
right of establishing and maintaining, as 
incidental to the mines, primary or technical 
schools for its employes and their children, 
and of causing instruction therein to be 
given in the French language, in accordance 
with such curriculum and by such teachers 
as it may select. 

It shall also have the right to establish 
and maintain hospitals, dispensaries, work- 
men’s houses and gardens, and other chari- 
table and social institutions. 

15. The French State shall enjoy complete 
liberty with respect to the distribution, dis- 
patch, and sale prices of the products of the 
(mines and their accessories and subsidiaries. 

Nevertheless, whatever may be the total 
‘product of the mines, the French Govern- 
ment undertakes that the requirements of 
yocal consumption for industrial and domestic 
purposes shall always be satisfied in the pro- 
portion existing in 1913 between the amount 
consumed locally and the total output of the 
Sarre Basin. 


CHAPTER I]—GOVERNMENT OF 
THE TERRITORY OF THE 
SARRE BASIN 


16. The government of the territory of the 
Sarre Basin shall be intrusted to a commis- 
sion representing the League of Nations. 
This commission shall sit in the territory of 
the Sarre Basin. 

17. The Governing Commission provided for 
‘by Paragraph 16 shall consist of five members 
chosen by the Council of the League of Na- 
tions, and will include one citizen of France, 
one native inhabitant of the Sarre Basin not 
a citizen of France, and three members be- 
longing to three countries other than France 
or Germany. 

The members of the Governing Commission 


shall be appointed for one year and may be 
reappointed, They can be removed by the 
Council of the League of Nations, which will 
provide for their replacement. The members 
of the Governing Commission will be entitled 
to a salary which will be fixed by the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations, and charged 
on the local revenues, 

18. The Chairman of the Governing Com- 
mission shall be appointed for one year from 
among the members of the commission by 
the Council of the League of Nations and 
may be reappointed. The Chairman will act 
as the executive of the commission. 

19. Within the territory of the Sarre Basin 
the Governing Commission shall have all 
the powers of government hitherto belonging 
to the German Empire, Prussia or Bavaria, 
including the appointment and dismissal of 
officials, and the creation of such adminis- 
trative and representative bodies as it may 
deem necessary. It shall have full powers 
to administer and operate the railways, 
canals, and the different public services. 

Its decisions shall be taken by a majority. 

20. Germany will place at the disposa] of 
the Governing Commission all official docu- 
ments and archives under the control of Ger- 
many, of any German State, or of any local 
authority, which relate to the territory of 
the Sarre Basin or to the rights of the in- 
habitants thereof. 

21. It will be the duty of the Governing 
Commission to insure, by such means and 
under such conditions as it may deem suit- 
able, the protection abroad of the interests 
of the inhabitants of the territory of the 
Sarre Basin. 

22. The Governing Commission shall have 
the full right of user of all property, other 
than mines, belonging, both in public and in 
private domain, to the Imperial German 
Government, or the Government of : ny Ger- 
man State, in the territory of the Sarre 
Basin. 

As regards the railways, an equitable ap~ 
portionment of rolling stock shall be made by 
a mixed commission on which the govern- 
ment of the territory of the Sarre Basin and 
the German railways will be represented. 

Persons, goods, vessels, carriages, wagons, 
and mails, coming from or going to the Sarre 
Basin, shall enjoy all the rights and privi- 
leges relating to transit and transport which 
are specified in the provisions of Part XII. 
(ports, waterways, railways) of the present 
treaty. 

23. The laws and regulations in force on 
Nov. 11, 1918, in the territory of the Sarre 
Basin, (except those enacted in consequence 
of the state of war,) shall continue to apply. 
if, for general reasons or to bring these laws 
and regulations into accord with the pro- 
visions of the present treaty, it is necessary 
to introduce modifications, these shall be de- 
cided on, and put into effect by the Govern- 
ing Commission, after consultation with the 
elected representatives of the inhabitants in 
such a manner as the commission may deter- 


mine. No sedtticatacd may be. made in- 
legal régime for te exploitation of the mines, 


provided for in Paragraph 12, without the 2 : 


French State being previously consulted, un- 
less such modification results from a general 
regulation respecting labor adopted by the 
League of Nations. 


In fixing the conditions and hours of labor — 


for men, women, and children, the Govern- 
ing Commission is to take into consideration 
the wishes expressed by the local labor or- 
ganizations, as well as the principles adopted 
by the League of Nations. 

24. Subject to the provisions of Paragraph 
4, no rights of the inhabitants of the Sarre 
Basin acquired or in process of acquisition at 
the date of the coming into force of this 
treaty, in respect of any insurance system of 
Germany, or in respect of any pension of any 
kind, are affected by any of the provisions 
of the present treaty. 

Germany and the Government of the terri- 
tory of the Sarre Basin will preserve and 
continue all of the aforesaid rights. 

25. The civil and criminal courts existing 
in the territory of the Sarre Basin shall con- 
tinue. 

A civil and criminal court will be estab- 
lished by the Governing Commission to hear 
appeals from the decisions of the said courts, 
and to decide matters for which these courts 
are not competent. 

The Governing Commission will be responsi- 
ble for settling the organization and jurisdic- 
tion of the said court. 

Justice will be rendered in the name of the 
Governing Commission. 

26. The Governing Commission will alone 
have the power of levying taxes and dues in 
the territory of the Sarre Basin. 

These taxes and dues will be exclusively 
applied to the needs of the territory. 

The fiscal system existing on Nov. 11, 1918, 
will be maintained as far as possible, and no 


new tax except customs duties may be im- 


posed without previously consulting the elect- 
ed representatives of the inhabitants. 

27. The present stipulations will not affect 
the existing nationality of the inhabitants of 
the territory of the Sarre Basin. No hind- 
rance shall be placed in the way of those 
who wish to acquire a different nationality, 
but in such case the acquisition of the new 
nationality will involve the loss of any other. 

28. Under the control of the Governing 
Commission the inhabitants will retain their 
local assemblies, their religious liberties, their 
schools, and their language. The right of 
voting will not be exercised for any assem- 
blies other than the local assemblies, and will 
belong to every inhabitant over the age of 
20 years without distinction of sex. 

29. Any of the inhabitants of the Sarre 
Basin who may desire to leave the territory 
will have full liberty to retain in it their inte 
movable property or to sell it at fair prices 


and to remove their movable property freeg a 43 


any charges. 
30. There will be no military 


pulsory o a tary, in the ter 
ry of the Sarre Basin, and the construc- 


cOilly: a local gendarmerie for the mainte- 
nance of order may be established. It will 
be the duty of the Governing Commission to 
provide in all cases for the protection of per- 
sons and property in the Sarre Basin. 

81. The territory of the Sarre Basin as de- 
fined by Article 48 of the present treaty shall 
be subjected to the French customs régime. 
The receipts from the customs duties on 
goods intended for local consumption shall be 
included in the budget of the said territory 
Pa. after deduction of all costs of collection. No 
. export tax shall be imposed upon metallur- 
a gical products or coal exported from the said 

h, territory to Germany, nor upon German ex- 
= ports for the use of the industries of the ter- 
ritory of the Sarre Basin. Natural or manu- 
“ factured products originating in the basin in 
. transit over German territory and similarly 
4 German products in transit over the territory 
a of the basin shall be free of all customs du- 
¥ ties. 

Products which both originate in and pass 
from the basin into Germany shall be free 
of import duties for a period of five years 
from the date of the coming into force of the 
“4 present treaty, and during the same period 
pe articles imported from Germany into the ter- 
ig ritory of the basin for local consumption 
shall likewise be free of import duties. 

During these five years the French Govern- 
4 ment reserves to itself the right of limiting 
a to the annual average of the quantities im- 
ported into Alsace-Lorraine and France in 
“3 the years 1911 to 1913 the quantities which 
i may be sent into France of all articles com- 
ing from the basin, which include raw ma- 
terials and semi-manufactured goods import- 
cs ed duty free from Germany. Such average 
oo shall be determined after reference to all 
available official information and statistics, 

82. No prohibition or restriction shall be 
Imposed upon the circulation of French 
money in the territory of the Sarre Basin. 
aa The French State shall have the right to use 
; French money in all purchases, payments, 
and contracts connected with the exploita- 
tion of the mines or their accessories and 
subsidiaries. 

33. The Governing Commission shall have 
power to decide all questions arising from 
_the interpretation of the preceding provisions. 
France and Germany agree that any dispute 
- Involving a difference of opinion as to the 

‘Interpretation of the said provisions shall 
In the same way be submitted to the Govern- 
_ tng Commission, and the decision of a ma- 
jority of the commission shall be binding on 
both countries, 


CHAPTER III.—PLEBISCITE 


_At the termination of a period of fifteen 
s from the coming into force of the 
treaty, the population of the territory 
Sarre Basin will be called upon to 
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indicate their desires in the following man- 


ner: 

A vote will take place, by communes or 
districts, on the three following alternatives: 
(a) Maintenance of the régime established 
by the present treaty and by this annex; 
(b) union with France; (c) union with Ger- 
many. 

All persons without distinction of sex, 
more than 20 years old at the date of the 
voting, resident in the territory at the date 
of the signature of the present treaty, will 
have the right to vote. 

The other conditions, methods, and the date 
of the voting shall be fixed by the Council of 
the League of Nations in such a way as to 
secure the liberty, secrecy, and trustworthi- 
ness of the voting. 

35. The League of Nations shall decide 
on the sovereignty under which the terri- 
tory is to be placed, taking into account 
the wishes of the inhabitants as expressed 
by the voting. 

(a) If, for the whole or part of the terri- 
tory, the League of Nations decides in favor 
of the maintenance of the régime established 
by the present treaty and this annex, Ger- 
many hereby agrees to make such renuncia- 
tion of her sovereignty in favor of the 
League of Nations as the latter shall deem 
necessary. It will be the duty of the League 
of Nations to take appropriate steps to 
adapt the régime definitely adopted to the 
permanent welfare of the territory and the 
general interests. 

(b) if for the whole or part of the territory 
the League of Nations decides in favor of 
union with France, Germany hereby agrees 
to cede to France in accordance with the 
decision of the League of Nations all rights 
and title over the territory specified by the 
League. 

(c) If for the whole or part of the terri- 
tory the League of Nations decides in favor 
of union with Germany, it will be the duty 
of the League of Nations to cause the Ger- 
man Government to be re-established in the 
government of the territory specified by the 
League. 

36. If the League of Nations decides in 
favor of the union of the whole or part of 
the territory of the Sarre Basin with Ger- 
many, France’s rights of ownership in the 
mines situated in such part of the territory 
will be repurchased by Germany in their en-— 
tirety at a price payable in gold. The price 
to be paid will be fixed by three experts, one 
nominated by Germany, one by France, and 
one, who shall be neither a Frenchman nor a 
German, by the Council of the League of Na- 
tions. The decision of the experts will be 
given by a majority. 

The obligation of Germany to make such 
payment shall be taken into account by the 
Reparation Commission, and for the purpose 
of this payment Germany may create a prior 
charge upon her assets or revenues upon 
such detailed terms as shall be agreed to 
by the Reparation Commission. 


If, nevertheless, Germany after a period 
of one year from the date on which the pay- 
ment becomes due shall not have effected 
the said payment, the Reparation Commis- 
sion shall do so in accordance with such 
instructions as may be given by the League 
of Nations, and, if necesssary, by liquidating 
that part of the mines which is in question. 

37. If, in consequence of the repurchase 
provided for in Paragraph 36, the ownership 
of the mines or any part of them is trans- 
ferred to Germany, the French State and 
French nationals shall have the right to 
purchase such amount of coal of the Sarre 
Basin as their industrial and domestic needs 
are found at that time to require. An equit- 
able arrangement regarding amounts of coal, 
duration of contract, and prices will be fixed 
in due time by the Council of the League of 
Nations. 

38. It is understood that France and Ger- 
many may, by special agreements concluded 
before the time fixed for the payment of the 
price for the repurchase of the mines, modify 
the provisions of Paragraphs 36 and 37. 

39. The Council of the League of Nations 
shall make such provisions as may be neces- 
sary for the establishment of the régime 
which is to take effect after the decisions of 
the League of Nations mentioned in Para- 
graph 35 have become operative, including an 
equitable apportionment of any obligations 
of the Government of the territory of the 
Sarre Basin arising from loans raised by the 
commission or from other causes. 

From the coming into force of the new 
régime, the powers of the Governing Com- 
mission will terminate, except in the case 
provided for in Paragraph 35. (a) 

40. In all matters dealt with in the 
present annex, the decisions of the Council 
of the League of Nations will be taken by 
a majority. 


SECTION V.—Alsace-Lorraine 


The high contracting powers, recognizing 
the moral obligation to redress the wrong 
done by Germany in 1871, both to the rights 
of France and to the wishes of the population 
of Alsace and Lorraine, which were separated 
from their country in spite of solemn pro- 
tests of their representatives at the Assembly 
of Bordeaux, agree upon the following arti- 
cles: 

ARTICLE 51.—The territories which were 
ceded to Germany in accordance with the 
preliminaries of peace signed at Versailles 
on the 26th February, 1871, and the treaty 
of Frankfort on the 10th May, 1871, are 
restored to French sovereignty as from the 
date of the armistice of the 11th Novem- 
ber, 1918. 

The provisions of the treaties establishing 
the delimination of the frontiers before 1871 
shall be restored. 

ARTICLE 52.—The German Government 
shall hand over without delay to the French 
Government all archives, registers, plans, 
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titles, and documents of every kind concerns 


ing the civil, military, financial, judicial, or 


other administrations of the territories re- 


stored to French sovereignty. If any of these 
documents, archives, registers, titles, or 
plans have been misplaced, they will be re- 
stored by the German Government on the 
demand of the French Government. 


ARTICLE 53.—Separate agreements shall 
be made between France and Germany deal- 
ing with the interests of the inhamtants of 
the territories referred to in Article 51, par- 
ticularly as regards tneir civil rights, their 
business and the exercise of their profes- 
sions, it being understood that Germany 
undertakes as from the present date to recog- 
nize and accept the regulations laid down in 
the annex hereto regerding the nationality 
of the inhabitants or natives of the said ter- 
ritories, not to claim at any time or in any 
place whatsoever as German nationals those 
who shall have been declared on any ground 
to be French, to receive all others in her 
territory, and to conform, as regards the 
property of German nationals in the terri- 
tories indicated in Article 51, with the provi- 
sions of Article 297, and the Annex to Section 
4 of Part X (economic clauses) of the 
present treaty. 

Those German nationals who without ac- 
quiring French nationality shall receive per- 
mission from the French Government to re- 
side in the said territories shall not be sub- 
jected to the provisions of the said article. 

ARTICLE 54.—Those persons who have re- 
gained French nationality in virtue of Para- 
graph 1 of the annex hereto, will be held to 
be Alsace-Lorrainers for the purposes of the 
present section. 

The persons referred to in Paragraph 2 of 
the said annex will, from the day on which 
they have claimed French nationality, be 
held to be Alsace-Lorrainers with retroactive 
effect as from the 11th November, 1918. 
From those whose application is rejected, the 
privilege will terminate at the date of the 
refusal. 

Such juridical persons will also have the 
status of Alsace-Lorrainers as have been 
recognized as possessing this quality, whether 
by the French administrative authorities or 
by a judicial decision. 

ARTICLE 55.—The territories referred to 
in Article 51 shall return to France, free and 
quit of all public debts under the conditions 
laid down in Article 255 of Part IX. (finan- 
cial clauses) of the present treaty. 

ARTICLE 56.—In. conformity with the pro- 
visions of Article 256 of Part IX. (financial 
clauses) of the present treaty, France shall 
enter into possession of all property and 
estate within the territories referred to in 
Article 51, which belong to the German 
Empire or German States, without any pay- 


ment or credit on this account to any of the 


States ceding the territories. 
This provision applies to all movable or 


immovable property of public or private do- 


main, together with all rights wha 


belonging to the German Empire or the Ger- 


‘man States or to their administrative areas. ? 


Crown property and the property of the 
former Emperor or other German sovereigns 
shall be assimilated to property of the public 
domain. ; 

ARTICLE 57.—Germany shall not take any 
action, either by means of stamping or by 
any other Icgal or administrative measures 
aot applying equally to the rest of her ter- 
ritory, which may be to the detriment of the 
legal value or redeemability of German 
monetary instruments or moneys which at 
the date of the signature of the present 
treaty are legally current, and at that date 
are in the possession of the French Govern- 
ment, 


ARTICLE 58.—A special convention will de- 
termine the conditions for repayment in 
marks of the exceptional war expenditure 
advanced during the course of the war by 
Alsace-Lorraine or by public bodies in 
Alsace-Lorraine on account of the empire in 
accordance with German law, such as pay- 
ment to the families of persons mobilized, 
requisitions, billeting of troops, and assist- 
ance to persons who have been expelled. In 
fixing the amount of these sums Germany 
shall be credited with that portion which 
Alsace-Lorraine would have contributed to 
the empire to meet the expenses resulting 
from these payments, this contribution”being 
calculated according to the proportion of the 
imperial revenues derived from Alsace- 
Lorraine in 1913. 

ARTICLE 59.—The French Government will 
collect for its own account the imperial 
taxes, duties, and dues of every kind levia- 
ble in the territories referred to in Article 
51 and not collected at the time of the 
armistice of the 11th November, 1918. 

ARTICLE 60.—The German Government 
shall without delay restore to Alsace-Lor- 
rainers, (individuals, juridical persons, and 
public institutions,) all property, rights, and 
interests belonging to them on the 11th No- 
vember, 1918, in so far as these are situated 
in German territory. 

ARTICLE 61.—The German Government 
undertakes to continue and complete with- 
out delay the execution of the financial 
clauses regarding Alsace-Lorraine contained 
in the armistice conventions. 

ARTICLE 62.—The German Government 
undertakes to bear the expense of all civil 
and military pensions which had been earned 
in Alsace-Lorraine on the date of the 11th 
November, 1918, and the maintenance of 
which was a charge on the budget of the 
German Empire. 

The German Government shall furnish each 
year the funds necessary for the payment 
in francs, at the average rate of exchange 
for that year, of the sums in marks to which 
persons resident in Alsace-Lorraine would 
have been entitled if Alsace-Lorraine had 


__ remained under German jurisdiction. 


ARTICLE 638.—For the purposes of the ob- 
Hon assumed by Germany in Part VIII. 
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(reparations) of the present treaty to give 
compensation for damages caused to the civil 
populations of the Allied and Associated 
countries in the form of fines, the inhabitants 
of the territories referred to in Article 51 
shall be assimilated to the above mentioned 
populations. 

ARTICLE 64.—The regulations concerning 
the control of the Rhine and of the Moselle 
are laid down in Part XII. (ports, water- 
ways, and railways) of the present treaty. 

ARTICLE 65.—Within a period of three 
weeks after the coming into force of the 
present treaty the Port of Strasbourg and 
the port of Kehl shall be constituted, for a 
period of seven years, a single unit from the 
point of view of exploitation. 

The administration of this single unit will 
be carried on by a manager named by the 
Central Rhine Commission, which shall also 
have power to remove him. He shall be 
of French nationality. He will reside in 
Strasbourg and will be subject to the super- 
vision of the Central Rhine Commission. 

There will be established in the two ports 
free zones in conformity with Part XII. 
(ports, waterways, and railways) of the 
present treaty. 

A special convention between France and 
Germany, which shall be submitted to the ap- 
proval of the Central Rhine Commission, 
will fix the details of this organization, par- 
ticularly as regards finance. 

It is understood that for the purpose of 
the present article the port of Kehl includes 
the whole of the area necessary for the moves 
ments of the port and the trains which serve 
it, including the harbor, quays and railroads, 
platforms, cranes, sheds and warehouses, 
silos, elevators and hydro-electric plants, 
which make up the equipment of the port. 

The German Government undertakes to 
carry out alJll measures which shall be 
required of it in order to assure that 
all the making up and switching of trains 
arriving at or departing from Kehl, whether 
for the right bank or the left bank of the 
Rhine, shall be carried on in the best condi- 
tions possible. 

All property rights shall be safeguarded. 
In particular, the administration of the ports 
shall not prejudice any property rights of 
the French or Baden railroads, 

Equality of treatment as respects traffic 
shall be assured in both ports to the na- 
tionals, vessels, and goods of every country. 

In case at the end of the sixth year France 
shall consider that the progress made in the 
improvement of the Port of Strasbourg still 
requires a prolongation of this temporary 
régime, she may ask for such prolongation 
from the Central Rhine Commission, which 
may grant an extension for a period not 
exceeding three years. 

Throughout the whole period of any such 
extension the free zones above provided for 
shall be maintained. 

Pending appointment of the first manager 
by the Central Rhine Commission, a pro- 


visional manager, who shall be of French 
nationality, may be appointed by the princi- 
pal Allied and Associated Powers, subject to 
the foregoing provisions. 

For all purposes of the present article the 
Central Rhine Commission will decide by a 
majority of votes. 

ARTICLE 66.—The railway and other 
bridges across the Rhine now existing within 
the limits of Alsace-Lorraine shall, as to all 
their parts and their whole length, be the 
property of the French State, which shall in- 
sure their upkeep. 

ARTICLE 67.—The French Government {1s 
substituted in all the rights of the German 
Empire over all the railways which were 
administered by the Imperial Railway Ad- 
ministration, and which are actually work- 
ing or under construction. 

The same shall apply to the rights of the 
empire with regard to railway and tramway 
concessions within the territories referred to 
in Article 51. 

This substitution shall not entail any pay- 
ment on the part of the French State. 

The frontier railway stations shall be es- 
tablished by a subsequent agreement, it being 
stipulated in advance that on the Rhine 
frontier they shall be situated on the right 
bank. 

ARTICLE 68.—In accordance with the pro- 
visions of Article 268 of Chapter I. of Section 
I. of Part X. (economic clauses) of the pres- 
ent treaty, for a period of five years from 
the coming into force of the present treaty, 
natural or manufactured products originating 
in and coming from the tevritories referred 
to in Article 51 shall, on importation into 
German customs territory, be exempt from 
all customs duty. The French Government 
shall fix each year, by decree communicated 
to the German Government, the nature and 
amount of the products which shall enjoy 
this exemption. 

The amount of each product which may be 
thus sent annually into Germany shall not 
exceed the average of the amounts sent 

mually in the years 1911-1913. 

Fu.ther, during the period of five years 
above mentioned, th: German Government 
shall allow the free export from Germany 
and the free reimportation into Germany, 
exempt from all customs duties and other 
charges, (including internal charges,) of 
yarns, tissues, and other textile matertals 
or textile products of any kind, and in any 
condition, sent from Germany into the ter- 
ritories referred to in Article 51, to be sub- 
jected there to any finishing process, such as 
bleaching, dyeing, printing, mercerization, 
gassing, twisting, or dressing: 

ARTICLE 69.—During a period of ten years 
from the coming into force of the present 
treaty, central electric supply works situated 
in German territory, and formerly furnish- 
ing electric power to the territories referred 
to in Article 51, or to any establishment the 
working of which passes permanently or tem- 
porarily from Germany to France, shall be 


i 


required to continue such supply up to the 


amount of consumption corresponding to the ~ 


undertakings and contracts current on the 
lith November, 1918. _ 

Such supply shall be furnished according 
to the contracts in force and at a rate which 
shdll not be higher than that pald to the said 
works by German nationals. 


ARTICLE 170.—It is understood that the 
French Government preserves its right to 
prohibit in the future in the territories re- 
ferred to in Article 51 all new German par- 
ticipation: 

1. In the management or exploitation of the 
public domain and of public services, such as 
railways, navigable waterways, water works, 
gas works, electric power, &c. 

2. In the ownersnip of mines and quarries 
of every kind and in enterprises connected 
therewith; 

3. In metallurgical establishments, even 
though their working may not be connected 
with that of any mine. 

ARTICLE 171.—As regards the territories 
referred to in Article 51, Germany renounces 
on behalf of herself and her nationals as 
from the 11th November, 1918, all rights 
under the law of the 25th May, 1910, regard- 
ing the trade in potash salts and generally 
under any stipulations for the intervention 
of German organizations in the working of 
the potash mines. Similarly she renounces 
on behalf of herself and her nationals all 
rights under any agreements, stipulations or 
laws, which may exist to her benefit with re- 
gard to other products of the aforesaid terri- 
tories. 

ARTICLE 172.—The settlement of the ques- 
tions relating to debts contracted before the 
11th November, 1918, between the German 
Empire and the German States or their na- 
tionals residing in Germany on the one part, 
and Alsace-Lorrainers residing in Alsace-Lor- 
raine on the other part, shall be effected in 
accordance with the provisions of Section 
III. of Part X. (economic clauses) of the 
present treaty, the expression ‘‘ before the 
war ’’ therein being replaced by the expres- 
sion ‘‘ before the 11th November, 1918."’ The 
rate of exchange applicable in the case of 
such settlement shall be the average rate 
quoted on the Geneva Exchange during the 
month preceding the 11th November, 1918. 
There may be established in the territories 
referred to in Article 51, for the settlement 
of the aforesaid debts under the conditions 
laid down in Section III. of Part X. (eco- 
nomic clauses) of the present treaty, a spe- 
cial clearing office, it being understood that 
this office shall be regarded as a “ central 
office '’ under the provisions of Paragraph 1 
of the annex to the said section. : 

ARTICLE 73.—The private property rights 
and interests of Alsace-Lorrainers in Ger- 
many will be regulated by the stipulations 
of Section IV. of Part X. (economic clauses) 


of the present treaty. : 
' ARTICLE 74.—The French Government re-_ 


serves the right to retain and liquidate 
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1€ property, rights and interests which 

German nationals or societies controlled by 

Germany possessed in the territories referred 

to in Article 51 on Nov. 11, 1918, sub- 

_ ject to the conditions laid down in the last 

paragraph of Article 53 above. 

Germany will directly compensate its na- 
tionals who may have been dispossessed by 
the aforesaid Jiquidations. 

The product of these liquidations shall 
be applied in accordance with the stip- 
ulations of Sections IIIf. and IV. of 
Part X. (economic clauses) of the present 
treaty. 

ARTICLE %75.—Notwithstanding the stipu- 
ff lations of Section V. of Part X. (economic 
E clauses) of the present treaty, all contracts 
> made before the date of the promulgation in 
a Alsace-Lorraine of the French decree of 30th 
2 November, 1918, between Alsace-Lorrainers 
} (whether individuals or juridical persons) 

or others resident in Alsace-Lorraine on the 
one part, and the German Empire or German 
States and their nationals resident in Ger- 
many on the other part, the execution of 
which has been suspended by the armistice 
& or by subsequent French legislation, shall 
be maintained. 
Nevertheless, any contract of which the 
French Government shall notify the cancella- 

*& tion to Germany in the, general interest 
& within a period of six months from the date 
: of the coming into force of the present 
= treaty shall be annulled except in respect 
of any debt or other pecuniary obligation 
arising out of any act done or money paid 
thereunder before the 1ith November, 1918. 
If this dissolution would cause one of the 

parties substantial prejudice, equitable com- 
pensation, calculated solely on the capital 

4 employed without taking account of loss of 
_ profits, shall be accorded to the prejudiced 

party. 
With regard to prescriptions, Mmitations, 

: and forfeitures in Alsace-Lorraine, the pro- 
a visions of Articles 300 and 301 of Section V., 
a Part X. (economic clauses) shall be applied, 
: with the substitution for the expression 
“ outbreak of war”’ of the expression ‘‘ 11th 


¥ November, 1938,"’ and for the expression 
* “duration of the war’’ of the expression 
“3 “period from the 11th November, 1918, to 
t date of the coming into force of the present 

treaty.’’ ' 


ARTICLE %76.—Questions concerning rights 
in industrial, literary, or artistic property 
of Alsace-Lorrainers shall be regulated in 
accordance with the general stipulations of 
Section VII. of Part X. (economic clauses) of 
the present treaty, it being understood that 

_ Alsace-Lorrainers holding rights of this na- 

ture under German legislation will preserve 

fall and entire enjoyment of those rights 
on German territory. 


umulated by the empire or by public or 
‘bodies dependent upon it, for the 
oses of disability and old age insurance, 
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as would fall to the disability and old age 
insurance fund at Strasbourg. 

“The same shall apply in respect of the 
capital and reserves accumulated in Ger- 
many falling legitimately to other serial in- 
surance funds, to miners’ superannuation 
funds, to the fund of the railways of Alsace- 
Lorraine, to other superannuation organiza- 
tions established for the benefit of the per- 
sonnel of public administrations and institu- 
tions operating in Alsace-Lorraine, and also 
in respect of the capital and reserves due by 
the insurance fund of private employes at 
Berlin by reason of engagements entered 
into for the benefit of insured persons of 
that category resident in Alsace-Lorraine. 

A special convention shall determine the 
conditions and procedure of these transfers. 

ARTICLE 78.—With regard to the execu- 
tion of judgments, orders, and prosecutions, 
the following rules shall be applied: 

1. All civil and commercial judgments 
which shall have been given since Aug. 3, 
1914, by the courts of Alsace-Lorraine be- 
tween Alsace-Lorradners, or between Alsace- 
Lorrainers and foreigners, or between for- 
elgners, and which shall not have been ap- 
pealed from before the 11th November, 1918, 
shall be regarded as final and capable of 
being fully executed. 

When the judgment has been given be- 
tween Alsace-Lorrainers and Germans, or 
between Alsace-Lorrainers and subjects of 
the allies of Germany, it shall only be capa- 
ble of execution after the issue of an exe- 
quatur by the corresponding new tribunal in 
the restored territory referred to in Arti- 
cle 51. 

2. All judgments given by German courts 
since the 3d August, 1914, against Alsace- 
Lorrainers for political crimes or misde- 
meanors shall be regarded as null and void. 

3. All sentences passed since the 1ith No- 
vember, 1918, by the Imperial Court of Leip- 
zig or Appeals against the decisions of the 
courts of Alsace-Lorraine shall be regarded 
as null and void and shall be so pronounced. 
The papers in regard to the cases in which 
such sentences have been given shall be re- 
turned to the courts of Alsace-Lorraine con- 
cerned. 

All appeals to the Imperial Court against 
decisions of the courts of Alsace-Lorraine 
shall be suspended. In the cases referred to 
above, the papers shall be returned under 
the aforesaid conditions for transfer without 
delay to the French Cour de Cassation which 
shall be competent to decide them. 

4. All prosecutions of Alsace-Lorraine for of- 
fenses committed during the period between 
the 11th November, 1918, and the coming 
into force of the present treaty will be con- 
ducted under German law except in so far 
as this has been modified by decrees duly 
published on the spot by the French au- 
thorities. 

' All other questions as to competence, pro- 
cedure or administration of justice, shall be 
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determined by a special convention between y Except in the case provided in No. 6 of the - ’ 


France and Germany. 

ARTICLE 179.—The stipulations as to na- 
tionality contained in the annex hereto shall 
be considered as of equal force with the pro- 
visions of the present section. 

All other questions concerning Alsace-Lor- 
raixe which are not regulated by the present 
section and the annex thereto, or by the gen- 
eral provisions of the present treaty, will 
form the subject of further conventions be- 
tween France and Germany. 


ANNEX 


1. As from the 11th November, 1918, the 
following persons are ipso facto reinstated in 
French nationality: 

First—Persons who lost French nationality 
by the application of the Franco-German 
treaty of the 10th May, 1871, and who have 
not since that date acquired any nationality 
other than German; 

Second—The legitimate or natural descend- 
ants of the persons referred to in the imme- 
diately preceding paragraph, with the excep- 
tion of those whose ascendants in the pa- 
ternal line include a German who migrated 
into Alsace-Lorraine after the 15th July, 
1870; 

Third—All persons born in Alsace-Lorraine 
of unknown parents or whose nationality is 
unknown. 

2. Within the period of one year from the 
coming into force of the present treaty, 
persons included in any of the following cate- 
gories may claim French nationality: 

First—All persons not restored to French 
nationally under Paragraph 1, above, whose 
ascendants include a Frenchman or French 
woman who lost French nationality under the 
conditions referred to in the said paragraph; 


Second—All foreigners not nationals of a 
German State who acquired the status of a 
citizen of Alsace-Lorraine before the 3d 
August, 1914; 

Third—All Germans domiciled in Alsace- 
Lorraine, if they have been so domiciled 
since a date previous to 15th July, 1870, or if 
one of their ascendants was at that date 
domiciled in Alsace-Lorraine; 

Fourth—All Germans born or domiciled in 
Alsace-Lorraine who have served in the allied 
or associated armies during the present war 
and their descendants; 

Fifth—All persons born in Alsace-Lorraine 
before 10th May, 1871, of foreign parents, 
and the descendants of such persons: 

Sixth—The husband or wife of any person 
whose French nationality may have been re- 
stored under Paragraph 1 or who may have 
claimed and obtained French nationality in 
accordance with the preceding provisions. 

The legal representatives of a minor may 
exercise on behalf of that minor the right to 
claim French nationality; and if that right 
has not been exercised, the minor may claim 
French nationality within the year follow- 
the his majority. 
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present paragraph, the French authorities 
reserve to themselves the right in individual 
cases to reject the claim to French national- 
ity. 

3. Subject to the provisions of Paragraph 
2, Germans born or domiciled in Alsace- 
Lorraine shall not acquire French nationality 
by reason of the restoration of Alsace-Lor- 
raine to France, even though they may have 
the status of citizens of Alsace-Lorraine. 

They may acquire French nationality only 
by naturalization, on condition of having 
been domiciled in Alsace-Lorraine from a 
date previous to the 3d August, 1914, and of 
submitting proof of unbroken residence with- 
in the restored territory for a period of three 
years from the 11th November, 1918. 

France will be solely responsible for their 
diplomatic and consular protection from the 
date of their application for French natural- 
ization. 

4. The French Government shall determine 
the procedure by which reinstatement in 
French nationality as of right shall be 
effected, ari the conditions under. which de- 
cisions shall be given upon claims to such 
nationality and applications for naturaliza- 
tion, as provided by the present annex. 


SECTION VI.—Austria 


ARTICLE 80.—Germany acknowledges and 
will respect strictly the independence of 
Austria. Within the frontiers which may 
be fixed by a treaty between that State and 
the principal Allied and Associated Powers 
she agrees that this independence shall be 
inalienable, except with the consent of the 
Council of the League of Nations. 


SECTION VII.—Czechoslovak 
State 


ARTICLE 81.—Germany, in _ conformity 
with the action already taken by the Allied 
and Associated Powers, recognizes the com- 
plete independence of the Czechoslovak State, 
which will {nclude the autonomous territory 
of the Ruthenians to the south of the Car- 
pathians. Germany hereby recognizes the 
frontier of this State as determined by the 
principal Allied and Associated Powers and 
the other interested States. 

ARTICLE 82.—The old frontier as it existed 
on Aug. 3, 1914, between Austria-Hungary 
and the German Empire will constitute the 
frontier between Germany and the Czecho- 
slovak State. 

ARTICLE 88—Germany renounces in favor 
of the Czechoslovak State all rights and title 
over the portion of Silesian territory defined 
as follows: 

Starting from a point about 2 kilometers 
southeast of Katscher, on the boundary be- 
tween the Circles (Kreise) of Loebschiitz and 
Ratibor; the boundary between the two 


Kreise; then, the former boundary between 4 
Germany and Austria-Hungary up to a point © 


on the Oder immediately to the south of the 


R -Oderberg railway; thence, toward 

the northwest and up to a point about 2 kilo- 

_ meters to the southeast of Katscher: a line 

to be fixed on the spot passing to the west 
of Kranowitz. 

A commission composed of sever. members, 
‘five nominated by the Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers, one by Poland, and one 
by the Czechoslovak State, will be appointed 
fifteen days after the coming into force of 
the present treaty to trace on the spot the 
frontier line between Poland and the Czecho- 
slovak State. 

The decisions of this commission will be 
taken by a majority and shall be binding on 
tne parties concerned. 

; Germany hereby agrees to renounce in 
favor of the Czechoslovak State all rights 
and title over the part of the Kreis of Leob- 
schiitz comprised within the following boun- 
Caries in case after the determination of the 
frontier between Germany and Poland the 
said part of that circle should become iso- 

4 lated from Germany: from the southeastern 

; extremity of the salient of the former Aus- 

trian frontier at about 5 kilometers to the 

west of Loebschiitz southward and up to a 

point of junction with the boundary between 

the Kreise of Loebschiitz and Ratibor: the 
wal former frontier between Germany and 

_, Austria-Hungary; then, northward, the ad- 

ministrative boundary between the Kreise of 
Loebschiitz and Ratibor up to a point situated 
about 2 kilometers to the southeast of 

j Katscher; thence, northwestward and up to 

= the starting point of this definition: a line to 

be fixed on the spot passing to the east of 

Katscher. 

ARTICLE 384.—German nationals habitually 
resident in any of the territories recognized 
as forming part of the Czechoslovak State 
will obtain Czechoslovak nationality ipso 
facto and lose their German nationality. 

‘a ARTICLE 85.—Within a period of two years 

: from the coming into force of the present 
treaty German nationals over 18 years of 
age habitually resident in any of the ti, - 
tories recognized as forming part of the 

Czechoslovak State will be entitled to opt 
for German nationality. Czechoslovaks who 
are habitually resident in Germany will have 
a similar right to opt for Czechoslovak 
nationality. 

Option by a husband will cover his wife, 
and option by parents will cover their chil- 
dren under 18 years of age. Persons who 
have exercised the above right to opt 

- must within the succeeding twelve months 
transfer their place of residence to the State 
_ for which they have opted. They will be en- 
titled to retain their landed property in the 
: tory of the other State where they had 
af their place of residence before exercising the 

' ht to opt. They may carry with them 
‘movable property of every description. 
export or import duties may be imposed 

them in connection with the removai 
property. Within the same period 
wakes who are German nationals 
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and are in a foreign country will be en- 
titled, in the absence of any provisions ta 
the contrary in the foreign law, and if they 
have not acquired the foreign nationality, to 
obtain Czechoslovak nationality and lose 
their German nationality by complying with 
the requirements laid down by the Czecho- 
slovak State. 

ARTICLE 86.—The Czechoslovak State ac- 
cepts and agrees to embody in a treaty with 
the principal Allied and Associated Powers 
such provisions as may be deemed neces- 
sary by the said powers to protect the in- 
terests of inhabitants of that State who dif- 
fer from the majority of the population in 
race, language or religion. 

The Czechoslovak State further accepts 
and agrees to embody in a treaty with the 
said powers such provisions as they may 
deem necessary to protect freedom of tran- 
sit and equitable treatment of the commerce 
of other nations. 

The proportion and nature of the finan- 
cial obligations of Germany and Prussia 
which the Czechoslovak State wiil bave to 
assume on account of the Silesian territory 
placed under its sovereignty will be deter- 


mined in accordance with Article 254 of 
Part IX. (financial clauses) of the present 
treaty. 


Subsequent agreements wil! decide all 
questions not decided by the present treaty 
which may arise in consequence of the 
cession of the said territory. 


SECTION VIII.—Poland 


ARTICLE 87.—Germany, in conformity 


‘with the action already taken by the Allied 


and Associated Powers, recognizes the com- 
plete independence of Poland and renounces 
in her favor all rights and title over the ter- 
ritory bounded by the Baltic Sea; the eastern 
frontier of Germany as laid down in Article 
27 of Part II. (boundaries of Germany) 
of the present treaty, up to a point situated 
about two kilometers to the east of Lorzen- 
dorf, then a line to the acute angle which 
the northern boundary of Upper Silesia 
makes about three kilometers northwest of 
Simmenau, then to where the boundary of 
Upper Silesia has its meeting point with the 
old frontier between Germany and Russia, 
then this frontier to the point where it 
crosses the course of the Niemen, and then 
the northern frontier of East Prussia, as laid 
down in Article 28, Part II., aforesaid. 

The terms of this article do not, however, 
apply to the territories of East Prussia and 
the free city of Danzig, as defined in Article 
28, of Part Il., (boundaries of Germany,) 
and in Article 166 of Section XI. (Danzig) 
of this part. 

The boundaries of Poland not laid down in 
the present treaty will be subsequently de- 
termined by the principal Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers. A commission consisting of 
seven members, five of whom shall be nomi-+ 
nated by the principal Allied and Associated 


Powers, one by Germany, and one by Poland, 
shall be constituted fifteen days after the 
coming into force of the present treaty to de- 
limit on the spot the frontier line between 
Poland and Germany. ‘The decision of the 
commission will be taken by a majority of 
votes and shall be binding upon the parties 
concerned. 

ARTICLE 88.—In the portion of Upper Si~ 
lesia included within the boundaries de~ 
scribed below the inhabitants will be called 
upon to indicate by a vote whether they wish 
to be attached to Germany or to Poland: 

Starting from the northern point of the sa~ 
lient of the old province of Austrian Silesia, 
situated about eight kilometers east of Neu- 
stadt, the former frontier between Germany 
and Austria, to its junction with the boun- 
dary between the Kreise of Loebschiitz and 
Ratibor; thence in a northerly direction to a 
point about two kilometers southeast of 
Katscher; the boundary between the Kreise 
of Loebschiitz and Ratibor; thence in a 
southeasterly direction to a point on the 
course of the Oder immediately south of the 
Ratibor-Oderberg railway: a line to be fixed 
on the ground passing’ south of Karanowitz; 

Thence the old boundary between Germany 
and Austria, thence the old boundary be- 
tween Germany and Russia to its junction 
with the administrative boundary between 
Posnania and Upper Silesia; thence this 
administrative boundary to its junction with 
the administrative boundary hetween Upper 
and Middle Silesia; thence westward to the 
point where ‘the administrative boundary 
turns in an acute angle to the southwest 
about three kilometers northwest of Simme- 
nau; 

The boundary between Upper and Middle 
Silesia; thence in a westerly direction to a 
point to be fixed on the ground about two 
kilometers east of Orzendorf:; a line to be 
fixed on the ground passing north of Kein 
Hennersdorf; thence southward to the point 
where the boundary between Upper and Mid- 
die Silesia cuts the Stadtel-Karlsruhe road: 
a line to be fixed on the ground passing west 
of Hennersdorf, Polkowitz, Noldau, Steam- 
ersdorf and Dammer, and east of Strehlitz, 
Nassadel, Eckersdorf, Schwirz, and Stadtel; 
thence the boundary between Upper and 
Middle Silesia to its junction with the east- 
ern boundary of the Kreis of Falkenberg; 
thence the eastern boundary of the Kreis of 
Falkenberg to the point of the salient which 
is three kilometers east of Puschine; thence 
to the northern point of the salient of the 
old province of Austrian Silesia, situated 
about eight kilometers east of Neustadt: a 
line to be fixed on the ground, passing east 
of Zulls. 

The régime under which this plebiscite will 
be taken and given effect to is laid down in 
the annex hereto. 

The Polish and German Governments here- 
by respectively bind themselves to conduct 
no prosecutions on any part of their territory 
and to. take no exceptional proceedings for 
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lesia during the period of the régime 
down in the annex hereto, and up to the 
tlement of the final status of the country 
Germany hereby renounces in favor of Po- 
land all rights and title over the portion of 
Upper Silesia lying beyond the frontier line 
fixed by the principal Allied and Associated 
Powers as this result of the plebiscite. 


ANNEX 


1. Within fifteen days from the coming 
into force of the present treaty the German 
troops and such officials as may be desig- ys 
nated by the commission set up under the 
provisions of Paragraph 2 shall evacuate the — , 
plebiscite area. Up to the moment of the 
completion of the evacuation they shall re- 
frain from any form of requisitioning in 
money or in kind and from all &cts likely to 
prejudice the material interest of the country. 

Within the same period the workmen’s and 
soldiers’ councils which have been consti- 
tuted in this area shall be dissolved. Mem- : 
bers of such councils who are natives of an- | 
other region and are exercising their fune- 
tions at the date of the coming into force of 
the present treaty, or who have gone out of 
office since the ist March, 1919, shall be 
evacuated. 

All military and semi-military unions 
formed in the said area by the inhabitants of 
the district shall be immediately disbanded. 
All members of such military organizations 
who are not domiciled in the said area shall 
be required to leave it. 

2. The plebiscite area shall be immediately 
placed under the authority of an interna- 
tional commission of four members to be 
designated by the following powers: The 
United States of America, France, the Brit- 
ish Empire, and Italy. It shall be occupied 
by troops belonging to the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers, and the German Government 
undertakes to give facilities for the trans- 
ference of troops to Upper Silesia. 

3. The commission shall enjoy all the pow- 
ers exercised by the German or by the Prus- 
sian Government; except those of legislation 
or taxation. It shall also be substituted for 
the Government of the Province and the Re- 
gierungbezirk. 

It shall be within the competence of the 
commission to interpret the powers hereby 
conferred upon it, and to determine to what 
extent it shall exercise them and to what ex- 
tent they shall be left in the hands of the 
existing authorities. 3 

Changes in the existing laws and the exist- __ 
ing taxation shall only be brought into fore ay 
with the consent of the commission. 

The commission will maintain order with 
the help of the troops which will be at its — 
disposal and to the extent which it may de 
necessary by means of gendarmerie reer 
among the inhabitants of the country. 
commission shall provide immediately for 
replacement of the evacuated German of 
cials, and, if occasion arises, shall i 
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proceed to the replacement of such local au- 
thorities as may be required. It shall take 
all steps which it thinks proper to insure the 
freedom, fairness, and secrecy of the vote. 
In particular, it shall have the right to 
order the expulsion of any person who 
may in any way have attempted to distort 
the result of the plebiscite by methods of cor- 
ruption or intimidation. 

The commission shall have full power to 
settle all questions arising from the execu- 
tion of the present clauses. It shall be as- 
sisted by technical advisers, chosen by it 
from among the local populations. The de- 
cision of the commission shall be taken by a 
majority vote. 

4. The vote shall take place at such date 
as may be determined by the principal Allied 
; and Associated Powers, but not sooner than 
_ 
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six months or later than eighteen months 
after the establishment of the commission in 


| the area. 

Y The right to vote shall be given to all per- 
: ; sons, without distinction of sex, who: 

4 (a) Have completed their twentieth year 
, F on the ist of January of the year in which 
"4 the plebiscite takes place; 


‘ (b) Were born in the plebiscite area or 
} have been domiciled there since a date to be 
A determined by the commission, which shall 
. 


not be subsequent to Jan. 1, 1919, or who 
have been expelled by the German authorities 
and have not retained their domicile there. 


és Persons convicted of political offenses shall 

e not exercise their right of voting. Every 

3 person will vote in the commune where he is 

; domiciled, or in which he was born, if he 
has not retained his domicile in the area, 

The result of the vote will be determined 


4 by the communes according to the majority 
¥ of yotes in each commune. ; 

‘g 5. On the conclusion of the voting the num- 
ber of votes cast in‘each commune will he 
communicated by the commission to the prin- 
cipal Allied and Associated Powers with a 
full report as to the taking of the vote and a 
i - recommendation as to the line which ought to 
h be adopted as the frontier of Germany in 
‘ Upper Silesia. In this recommendation regard 
will be paid to the wishes of the inhabitants, 
as shown by the vote, and to the geographical 
and economic conditions of the locality. 

6. As soon as the frontier has been fixed 
by the principal Allied and Associated Powers 
the German authorities will be notified by the 
International Commission that they are free 
to take over the administration of the terri- 
tory which it is recognized should be German; 
the said authorities must proceed to do so 
within one month of such notification and in 
the manner prescribed by the commission. 
Within the same period and in the manner 
prescribed by the commission, the Polish Gov- 
ernment must proceed to take over the ad- 
ministration of the territory which it is 
recognized should be Polish. : 

When the administration of the territory 
has been provided for by the German and 
Polish authorities respectively the powers of 
the commission will terminate. 

The cost of the Army of Occupation and ex- 
__ penditure by the commission, whether in dis- 
ies i? guarze of its own functions or in the adminis- 
tration of the territory, will be a charge on the 
ss ARTICLE 99.--Poland undertakes to accord 
om of transit to persons, goods, vessels, 
wagons, and mails in transit he- 


+ Prussia and the rest of Ger- 


a 


many over Polish territory, including terri- 
torial waters, and to treat them at least as 
favorably as the persons, goods, vessels, 
carriages, wagons, and mails, respectively, 
of Polish or of any other most-favored na- 
tionality, origin, importation starting point, 
or ownership, as regards facilities, restric- 
tions, and all other matters. 

Goods in transit shall be exempt from all 
customs or other similar duties. 


Freedom of transit will extend to tele- 
graphic and telephonic services under the 
conditions laid down by the conventions re- 
ferred to in Article 98, ; 


ARTICLE 90.—Poland undertakes to per- 
mit, for a period of fifteen years, the expor- 
tation to Germany of the products of the 
mines in any part of Poland in accordance 
with the present treaty. Such export shall 
be subject to duties or other charges or re- 
strictions on exportation. 


Poland agrees to take such steps as may 
be necessary to secure that such products 
shall be available for sale to purchasers in 
Germany on terms as favorable as are ap- 
plicable to like products sold under similar 
conditions to purchasers in Poland or in any 
other country. 


ARTICLE 91.—German nationals habitually 
resident in territories recognized as forming 
part of Poland will acquire Polish nationality 
ipso facto and will lose their German nation- 
ality. German nationals, however, or their 
descendants who became resident in these 
territories after Jan. 1, 1908, will not acquire 
Polish nationality without a special authori- 
zation from the Polish State, 


Within a period of two years after the 
coming into force of the present treaty, 
German nationals over 18 years of age, 
habitually resident in any of the terri- 
tories recognized as forming part of Poland, 
will be entitled to opt for German nationality. 
Poles who are German nationals over 18 
years of age, and habitually resident in 
Germany, will have a similar right to opt 
for Polish nationality. Option by a husband 
will cover his wife and option by parents 
will cover their children under 18 years of 
age. Persons who have exercised the above 
Tight to opt must within the succeeding 
twelve months transfer their place of resi- 
dence to the State for which they have opted. 
They will be entitled to retain their immov- 
able property in the territory of the other 
State, where they had their place of resi- 
dence before exercising the right to opt. 
They may carry with them their movable 
property of every description. No export or 
import duties or charges may be imposed 
upon them in connection with the removal of 
such property, 

Within the same period Poles who are 
German nationals and are in aforeign country 
will be entitled, in the absence of any pro- 
visions to the contrary in the foreign law- 
and if they have not acquired foreign no- 
tionality, to obtain Polish nationality and to 


lose their German nationality by complying 
with the requirements laid down by the 
Polish State. 

In this portion of Upper Silesia submitted 
to a plebiscite the provisions of this article 
should only come into force as from the 
definite attribution of the territory. 


ARTICLE 92.—The proportion and the 
nature of the financial liabilities of Germany 
and Prussia to be borne by Poland will be 
determined in accordance with Article 254 of 
Part IX. (financial clauses) of the present 
treaty. There shall be excluded from the 
share of such financial liabilities assumed by 
Poland that portion of the debt which, ac- 
cording to the finding of the Reparation 
Commission referred to in the above men- 
tioned article, arises from measures adopted 
by the German and Prussian Governments 
with a view to German colonization in Po- 
land. In fixing under Article 256 of the 
present treaty the value of the property and 
possessions belonging to the German Empire 
and to the German States which pass to Po- 
land, with the territory transferred above, 
the Reparation Commission shall exclude 
from the valuation buildings, forests, and 
other State property which belonged to the 
former kingdom of Poland; Poland shall ac- 
quire these properties free of all costs and 
charges. 

In all the German territory transferred in 
accordance with the present treaty and rec- 
ognized as forming definitively a part of 
Poland, the property rights and interests of 
German nationals shall not be liquidated un- 
der Article 297 by the Polish Government ex- 
cept in accordance with the following pro- 
visions: 

1. The proceeds of the liquidation shall be 
paid direct to the owner; 


2. If, on his application, the mixed arbitral 
tribunal provided for by the Section 6 of 
Part X. (Economic Clauses) of the present 
treaty, or an arbitrator appointed by that 
tribunal, is satisfied that the conditions of 
the sale or measures taken by the Polish 
Government outside of its general legislation 
were unfairly prejudicial to the price ob- 
tained, they shall have discretion to award 
to the owner equitable compensation to be 
paid by the Polish Government. 

Further agreements will regulate all ques- 
tions arising out of the cession of the above 
territory, which are not regulated by the 
present treaty. 


ARTICLE 93.—Poland accepts and agrees 
to embody in a treaty with the principal Al- 
ied and Associated Powers such provisions as 
may be deemed necessary by the said powers 
to protect the interests of inhabitants of 
Poland who differ from the majority of the 
population in race, language or religion, 

Poland further accepts and agrees to em- 
body in a treaty with the said powers such 
provisions as they may deem necessary to 
protect freedom of transit and equitable 
treatment of the commerce of other nations. 
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SECTION IX.—East Prussia — 


ARTICLE 94.—In the area between the 
southern frontier of East Prussia, as de- 
scribed in Article 28 of Part II. (frontiers of 
Germany) of the present treaty, and the line 
described below, the inhabitants will be called 
upon to indicate by a vote the State to which 
they wish to belong: 

The western and northern boundary of Re- 
gierungsbezirk Allenstein to its junction with 
the boundary between the Kreise of Oletsko 
and Angerburg, thence, the northern bound- 
ary of the Kreis of Oletsko to its junction 
with the old frontier of East Prussia. 

ARTICLE 95.—The German troops and au- 
thorities will be withdrawn from the area 
defined above within a period not exceeding 
fifteen days after the coming into force of 
the present treaty. Until the evacuation is 
completed they will abstain from all requisi- 
tions in money or in kind and from all meas- 
ures injurious to the economic interests of 
the country. 

On the expiration of the above-mentioned 
period the said area will be placed under the 
authority of an International Commission of 
five members appointed by the principal Al- 
lied and Associated Powers. This commission 
will have general powers of administration 
and, in particular, will be charged with the 
duty of arranging for the vote, and of taking 
such measures as it may deem necessary to 
insure its freedom, fairness, and secrecy. 
The commission will have all necessary au- 
thority to decide any questions to which the 
execution of these provisions may give rise. 
The commission will make such arrange- 
ments as may be necessary for assistance in 
the exercise of its functions by officials 
chosen by itself from the local population; 
its decisions will be taken by a majority. 

Every person, irrespective of sex, will be 
entitled to vote who: 

(a) Is 20 years of age at the date of the 
coming into force of the present treaty, and 

(b) Was born within the area where the 
vote will take place, or has been habitually 
resident there from a date to be fixed by the 
commission. 

Every person will vote in the commune 
where he is habitually resident or, if not 
habitually resident in the area, in the com- 
mune where he was born, 

The result of the vote will be determined 
by commune, (Gemeinde,) according to the 
majority of the votes in each commune, 

On the conclusion of the voting the number 
of votes cast in each commune will be com- 
municated by the commission to the prin- 
cipal Allied and Associated Powers with a 
full report as to the taking of the vote and 
a recommendation as to the line which 
ought to be adopted as the boundary of Hast 
Prussia in this region. 

In this recommendation, regard will be 
paid to the wishes of the inhabitants as 


shown by the vote, and to the geograph- — 
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e principal Allied and Associated Powers 


will then fix the frontier between East 


Prussia and Poland in this region. If the 
line fixed by the principal Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers is such as to exclude from 
Bast Prussia any part of the territory de- 
fined in Article 94, the renunciation of its 
rights by Germany in favor of Poland, as 
provided in Article 87, above, will extend 
to the territories so excluded. As soon as 
the line has been fixed by the principal 
Allied and Associated Powers, the authorities 
administering East Prussia will be notified 
by the International Commission that they 
are free to take over the administration 
of the territory to the north of the line so 
fixed, which they shall proceed to do within 
one month of such notification and in the 
manner prescribed by the commission. 
Within the same period, and as prescribed 
by the commission, the Polish Government 
must proceed to take over the administra- 
tion of the territory to the south of the 
line. When the administration of the terri- 
tory by the East Prussian/and Polish au- 
thorities, respectively, has been provided for, 
the powers of the commission will terminate. 

Expenditure by the commission, whether 
in the discharge of its own functions or 
in the administration of the territory, will 
be borne by the local revenues. East Prus- 
sia will be required to bear such proportion 
of any deficit as may be fixed by the prin- 
cipal allied and associated powers. 

ARTICLE 96.—In the area comprising the 
Kreise of Stuhm and Rosenberg, and the por- 
tion of the Kreis of Marienburg which is sit- 
uated east of the Nogat, and that of Marten- 
werder east of the Vistula, the inhabitants 
will be called upon to indicate by a vote, to be 
taken in each commune, (Gemeinde,) whether 
they desire the various communes situated 
in this territory to belong to Poland or to 
East Prussia. 

ARTICLE 97.—The German troops and au- 
thorities will be withdrawn from the area 
defined in Article 96 within a period not €x- 
ceeding fifteen days after the coming into 
force of the present treaty. Until the evacu- 
ation is completed they will abstain from all 
requisitions in money or in kind and from all 
measures injurious to the economic interests 
of the country. On the expiration of the 
above mentioned period the said area will be 
placed under the authority of an Interna- 
tional Commission of five members appointed 


by the principal Allied and Associated Pow- 


ers. This commission, supported, if occa- 
sion arises, by the necessary forces, will have 
general powers of administration, and, in 
particular, will be charged with the duty of 
arranging for the vote and of taking such 
measures as it may deem necessary to insure 
its freedom, fairness, and secrecy. The com- 


mission will conform as far as possible to 


the provisions of the present treaty relating 


_ to the plebiscite in the Allenstein area, Its 


decision will be taken by a majority. Ex- 
diture by the commission, whether in the 
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discharge of its own functions or in the ade 
ministration of the territory, will be borne 
by the local revenues. 

On the conclusion of the voting, the nume 
ber of votes cast in each commune will be 
communicated by the commission to the 
principal Allied and Associated Powers, 
with a full report as to the taking of the 
vote and a recommendation as to the line 
which ought to be adopted as the boundary 
of Hast Prussia in this region. In this 
recommendation regard will be paid to the 
wishes of the inhabitants as shown by the 
vote %:d to the geographical and economic 
conditions of the locality. The principal 
Allied and Associated Powers will then fix 
the frontier between East Prussia and 
Poland in this region, leaving in any case 
to Poland for the whole of the section border- 
ing on the Vistula full and complete control 
of the river, including the east bank as far 
east of the river as may be necessary for 
its regulation and improvement. Germany 
agrees that in any portion of the said terri- 
tory which remains German no fortifica- 
tions shall at any time be erected. 

The principal Allied and Associated Pow- 
ers will at the same time draw up regulations 
for assuring to the population of East Prus- 
sia to the fullest extent, and under equit- 
able conditions, access to the Vistula, and 
the use of it for themselves, their com- 
merce, and their boats. 

The determination of the frontier and the 
foregoing regulations shall be binding upon 
all the parties concerned. When the admin- 
istration of the territory has been taken over 
by the East Prussian and Polish authorities, 
respectively, the powers of the commission 
will terminate. 

ARTICLE 98.—Germany and Poland under- 
take, within one year of the coming into 
force of this treaty, to enter into conventions 
of which the terms, in case of difference, 
shall be settled by the Council of the League 
of Nations, with the object of securing on the 
one hand to Germany full and adequate 
railroad, telegraphic, and telephonic facili- 
ties for communication between the rest of 
Germany and East Prussia over the interven- 
ing Polish territory, and on the other hand 
to Poland full and adequate railroad, tele- 
graphic, and telephonic facilities for com- 
munication between Poland and the free city 
of Danzig over any German territory that 
may, on the right bank of the Vistula, inter- 
vene between Poland and the free city of 
Danzig. 


SECTION X.—Memel 


ARTICLE 99.—Germany renounces in favor 
of the principal Allied and Associated Powers 
all rights and title over the territories in- 
cluded between the Baltic, the northeastern 
frontier of East Prussia as defined in Article 
28 of Part II. (Frontiers of Germany) of the 
present treaty and the former frontier be- 
tween Germany and Russia. 

Germany undertakes to accept the settle- 


ment made by the principal Allied and Asso- 
ziated Powers in regard to these territories, 
garticularly in so far as concerns the 
nationality of the inhabitants. 


SECTION XI.—F ree City of 


Danzig 


ARTICLE 100.—Germany frenounces in 
favor of the principal Allied and Associated 
Powers all rights and title over the terri- 
tory comprised within the following limits: 

From the Baltie Sea southward to the point 
where the principal channeis of navigation 
of the Nogat and Vistula (Weichsel) meet; 

The boundary of East Prussia as described 
in Article 28 of Part II. (boundaries of Ger- 
many) of the present treaty; 

Thence the principal channel of naviga- 
tion of the Vistula downstream to a point 
about 6144 kilometers north of the ‘bridge of 
Dirschau; 

Thence northwest to point 5, 144 kilometers 
southeast of the Church of Giittland, a line 
to be fixed on the ground; 

Thence in a general westerly direction to 
the salient of the Kreis of Berent, 8% kilo- 
meters northeast of Schéneck; 

A line to be fixed on the ground passing 
between Miihlbanz on the south and Ram- 
beltsch on the north; 

Thence the boundary of the Kreis of 
Berent, westward to the re-entrant which it 
forms six kilometers north-northwest of 
Schoneck ; 

Thence to a point on the median line of 
Lonkener See; a line to be fixed on the 
ground passing north of Neu Fietz and Scha- 
tarpi and south of Barenhiitte and Lonken; 
thence the median line of the Lonkener See 
to its northernmost point; thence to the 
southern end of Pollenziner See; a line to 
be fixed on the ground; 

Thence the median line of Pollenziner See 
to its northernmost point; 

Thence in a northeasterly direction to a 
point about one kilometer south of Koliebken 
Church, where the Danzig-Neustadt Railway 
crosses a stream; 

A line to be fixed on the ground passing 
southeast of Kamehlen, Krissau, Fidlin, Sul- 
min, (Richthof,) Mattern, Schaferei, and to 
the northwest of Neuendorf, Marschau, 
Czapielken, Hoch and Klein Kelpin, Pulver- 
mihl, Renneberg, and the towns of Oliva 
and Zoppot; 

Thence the course of this stream to the 
Baltic Sea. 

The boundaries described above are drawn 
on a German map scale 1-100,000, attached to 
the present treaty, (Map No. 4.) 

ARTICLE 101.—A commission composed of 
three members appointed by the principal 
Allied and Associated Powers, including a 


High Commissioner as President, one mem-, 


ber appointed by Germany, and one member 
appointed by Poland, shall be constituted 
within fifteen days of the coming into force 
of the present treaty for the purpose of 


delimiting on the spot the frontier of aa 


territory as described above, taking intc 
account as gar as possible mie existing com- 
munal boundaries. 

ARTICLE 102.—The principal Allied and 
Associated Powers undertake to establish the 
town of Danzig, together with the rest of 
the territory described in Article 100, as a 
free city. It will be placed under the pro- 
tection of the League of Nations. 

ARTICLE 103.—A constitution for the free 
city of Danzig shall be drawn up by the 
duly appointed representatives of the free 
city in agreement with a High Commissioner 
to be appointed by the League of Nations. 
The constitution shall be placed under the 
guarantee of the League of Nations. 

The High Commissioner will also be in- 
trusted with the duty of dealing in the first 
instance with all differences arising between 
Poland and the free city of Danzig in regard 
to this treaty or any arrangements or agree- 
ments made thereunder. 

The High Commissioner shall reside at 
Danzig. 

ARTICLE 104.—The principal Allied and 
Associated Powers undertake to negotiate a 
treaty between the Polish Government and 
the free city of Danzig which shall come 
into force at the same time as the establish- 
ment of said free city, with the following 
objects: 

1. To effect the inclusion of the free city 
of Danzig within the Polish customs fron- 
tiers and to establish a free area in the port. 

To insure to Poland without any restric- 
tion the free use and service of all water- 
ways, docks, basins, wharves, and other 
works within the territory of the free city 
necessary for Polish imports and exports. 

3. To insure to Poland the control and ad- 
ministration of the Vistula and of the whole 
railway system within the free city; except 
such street and other railways as serve 
primarily the needs of the free city and of 
postal, telegraphic, and telephonic communi- 
cation between Poland and the Port of Dan- 
zig. 

4. To insure to Poland the right to de- 
velop and improve the waterways, docks, 
basins, wharves, railways, and other works 
and means of communication mentioned in 
this article, as well as to lease or purchase 
through appropriate processes such land and 
other property as may be necessary for these 
purposes. 

5. To provide against any discrimination 
within the free city of Danzig to the detri- 
ment of citizens of Poland and other persons 
of Polish origin or speech. 

6. To provide that the Polish Government 
shall undertake the conduct of the foreign 
relations of the free city of Danzig as well 
as the diplomatic protection of citizens of 
that city when abroad. 

ARTICLE 105.—On the coming Into force 
of the present treaty German nationals or- 


dinarily resident in the territory described in “ag 


100 wil) ipso facto lose their German 
ality, in order to become nationals of 
the free city of Danzig. 

- ARTICLE 106.—Within a period of two 
years from the coming into force of the 
_ present treaty German nationals over 18 
years of age ordinarily resident in the terri- 
tory described in Article 100 will have the 
right to opt for German nationality. 

Option by a husband will cover his wife 
and option by parents will cover their chil- 
dren less than 18 years of age. 

All persons who exercise the right of option 
referred to above must during the ensuing 
twelve months transfer their place of resi- 
dence to Germany. 

These persons will be entitled to preserve 
the immovable property possessed by them in 
the territory of the free city of Danzig. They 
may carry with them their movable property 
of every description. No export or import 
duties shall be imposed upon them in this 
connection. : 

ARTICLE 107.—All property situated with- 
in the territory of the free city of Danzig 
belonging to the German Empire or any Ger- 
man State shali pass to the principal Allied 
and Associated Powers for transfer to the 
free city of Danzig or to the Polish State 
as they may consider equitable. 

ARTICLE 108.—The proportion and nature 
of the financial liabilities of Germany and of 
Prussia to be borne by the free city of 
Danzig shall be fixed in accordance with 
Article 254 of Part IX. (financial clauses) of 
the present treaty. 

All other questions which may arise from 
the cession of the territory referred to in 
Article 100 shall be settled by further agree- 
ments. 


SECTION XII.—Schleswig 


ARTICLE 109.—The frontier between Ger- 
many and Denmark shall be fixed in con- 
formity with the wishes of the population. 
For this purpose the population inhabiting 
the territories of the former German empire 
situated to the north of a line from east to 
west, (shown by a brown line on the Map 
No. 3 annexed to the present treaty ;) 
Leaving the Baltic coast about thirteen ki- 
lometers east-northeast of Flensburg, run- 
ning southwest so as to pass southeast of 
Sygum, Ringsberg, Munkbrarup, Adelby, 
Tastrup, Jarplund, Oversee, and northwest 
of Langballigholz, WLangballig, Bonstrup, 
_ Riillschau, Weseby, Kleinwolstrup, Gross- 
Solt; thence westward passing south of Fro- 
rup and north of Wanderup; thence in a 
southwesterly direction passing southeast of 
Oxlund, Stieglund, and Ostenau and north- 
west of the villages on the Wanderup-Kol- 
lund road; thence in a northwesterly direc- 
tion passing southwest of Léwenstedt, Jolde- 
_- lund, Goldelund and northeast of Kalker- 
_heide and Hégel to the bend of the Sohol- 
ier Au, about one kilometer east of Soholm, 
e it meets the southern boundary of the 
of Tondern; thence following this 
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boundary to the North Sea; thence passing 
south of the islands of Fohr and Amrur 
and north of the islands of Oland and Laney 
nes.- shall be called upon to pronounce b} 
vote which will be taken under the follow 
ing conditions: 

1. Within a period not exceeding ten days 
from the coming into force of the present 
treaty, the German troops and authorities 
(including the Oberpridsidenten, Regierungs- 
Prasidenten, Landrathe, Amtsvorsteher, 
Oberbiirgermeister) shall evacuate the zone 
lying to the north of the line above fixed. 

Within the same period the Workmen's 
and Soldiers’ Councils which have been con- 
stituted in this zone shall be dissolved; 
members of such councils who are natives of 
another region and are exercising their 
functions at the date of the coming into 
force of the present treaty, or who have 
gone out of office since the 1st March, 1919, 
shall also be evacuated. 

The said zone shall immediately be placed 
under the authority of an international com- 
mission, composed of five members, of whom 
three will be designated by the principal 
Allied and Associated Powers; the Norwegian 
and Swedish Governments will each be re- 
quested to designate a member. In the event 
of their failing to do so, these two members 
will be chosen by the principal Allied and 
Associated Powers. 

The commission, assisted in case of need 
by the necessary forces, shall have general 
powers of administration. In particular, it 
shall at once provide for filling the places 
of the evacuated German authorities, and, it 
necessary, shall itself give orders for their 
evacuation and proceed to fill the places of 
such local authorities as may be required. 
It shall take all steps which it thinks proper 
to insure the freedom, fairness, and secrecy 
of the vote. It shall be assisted by German 
and Danish technical advisers chosen by it 
from among the local population. Its de- 
elsions will be taken by a majority. 

One-half of the expenses of the Interna- 
tional Commission and of the expenditure 
occasioned by the plebiscite shall be paid by 
Germany. 

2. The right to vote shall be given all per- 
sons, without distinction of sex, who: 

(a) Have completed their twentieth year 
at the date of the coming into force of the 
present treaty; and 

(b) Were born in the zone in which the 
plebiscite is taken, or had been domiciled 
there since a date before the 1st January. 
1900, or had been expelled by the German 
authorities without having retained their 
domicile there. 

Every person will vote in the commune 
(Gemeinde) where he is domiciled or of 
which he {s a native. 

Military persons, officers, non-commis- 
sioned officers and soldiers of the German 
Army, who are natives of the zone of 
Schleswig, in which the plebiscite is taken, 
shall be given the opportunity to return to 


pleat herr. * 
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their native place in order to take part in 
the voting there. 

3. In the section of the evacuated zone ly- 
ing to the north of a line from east to west 
(shown by a red line on Map No. 3, which 
{s annexed to the present treaty): 

Passing south of the Island of Alsen and 
following the median line of Flensburg 
Fjord; 

Thence leaving the fjord about six kilo- 
meters north of Flensburg, and following 
the course of the stream flowing past 
Kupfermiihle upstream to a point north of 
Niehuus; 

Thence passing north of Pattburg and El- 
lund and south of Fréslee to meet the east- 
ern boundary of the Kreis of Tondern at its 
junction with the boundary between the old 
jurisdiction of Slogs and Kjaer, (Slogs 
Herred and Kjaer Herred;) 

Thence the latter boundary to where it 
meets the Scheidebek; 

Thence the course of the Scheidebek, (Alte 
Au, Siider Au, and Wied Au downstream 
successively to the point where the latter 
bends northward, about 1,500 meters west 
of Ruttebiill; 

Thence in a west-northwesterly direction to 
meet the North Sea north of Sieltoft; 

Thence passing north of the Island of Sylt. 

The vote above provided for shall be taken 
within a period not exceeding three weeks 
after the evacuation of the country by the 
German troops and authorities. 

The result will be determined by the ma- 
jority of votes cast in the whole of this 
section. This result will be immediately com- 
municated by the commission to the princl- 
pal Allied and Associated Governments and 
proclaimed. 

If the vote results in favor of the reincor- 
poration of this territory in the Kingdom of 
Denmark, the Danish Government, in agree- 
ment with the commission, will be entitled 
to effect its occupation with their military 
and administrative authorities immediately 
after the proclamation. 

4. In the section of the evacuated zone sit- 
uated to the south of the preceding section 
and to the north of the line which starts 
from the Baltic Sea thirteen kilometers from 
Flensburg and ends north of the islands of 
Oland and Langeness, the vote will be taken 
within a period not exceeding five weeks 
after the plebiscite shall have been held in 
the first section. 

The result will be determined by communes 
(Gemeinden) in accordance with the majority 
of the votes cast in each commune, (Ge- 
meinde.) 

ARTICLE 110.—Pending a delimination on 
the spot, a frontier line will be fixed by the 
principal Allied and Associated Powers ac- 
cording to a line based on the result of the 
voting, and proposed by the International 
Commission, and taking into account the 
Particular geographical and economic con- 
Gitions of the localities in question. 

trom that time the Danish Government 


may effect the occupation of these terri-— 
tories which the Danish civil and military 


authorities, and’ the German Government 
may reinstate up to the said frontier line 
the German civil and military authorities 
whom it has evacuated. 

Germany hereby renounced definitively in 
favor of the principal Allied and Associated 
Powers all rights of sovereignty over the 
territories situated to the north of the fron- 
tier line fixed in accordance with the above 
provisions. The principal Allied and Associ- 
ated Powers will hand over the said terri- 
tories to Denmark. 

ARTICLE 111.—A commission, composed of 
seven members, five of whom shall be nomi- 
nated by the principal Allied and Associated 
Powers, one by Denmark, and one by Ger- 
many, shall be constituted within fifteen 
days from the date when the final result 
of the vote is known, to trace the frontier 
line on the spot. 

The decisions of the commission will be 
taken by a majority of votes, and shall be 
binding on the parties concerned. 

ARTICLE 112.—All the inhabitants of the 
territory which is returned to Denmark will 
acquire Danish nationality ipso facto, and 
will lose their German nationality. Persons, 
however, who had become habitually resident 
in this territory after the 1st October, 1918, 
will not be able to acquire Danish nationality 
without permission from the Danish Goyern- 
ment. ’ 

ARTICLE 113.—Within two years from the 
date on which the sovereignty over the whole 
or part of the territory of Schleswig sub- 
jected to the plebiscite is restored to Den- 
mark: 

Any person over. 18 years of age, born in 
the territory restored to Denmark, not habit- 
ually resident in this region and possessing 
German nationality, will be entitled to opt 
for Denmark. 

Any person over 18 years of age habitually 
resident in the territory restored to Den- 
mark will be entitled to opt for Germany. 

Option by a husband will cover his wife 


“and option by parents will cover their chil- 


dren less than 18 years of age, 

Persons who have exercised the above right 
to opt must within the ensuing twelve months 
transfer their place of residence to the State 
in favor of which they have opted. 

They will be entitled to retain the immov- 
able property which they own in the territory 


of the other State in which they were habit- — 


ually resident before opting. They may carry 
with them their movable property of every 
description. No export or import duties may 
be imposed upon them in connection with the 
removal of such property. 

ARTICLE 114.—The proportion and nature 
of the financial or other obligations of Ger- 


many and Prussia which are to be assumed . 


‘by Denmark will be fixed in accordance with 
Article 254 of Part IX. (financial clauses) of 
the present treaty. ; 


“ 


Further stipulations will determine an 


x questions arising out of the transfer to 
Denmark of the whole or part of the terri- 
tory of which she was deprived by the treaty 
of Oct. 30, 1864. 


SECTION XIII.—Heligoland 


ARTICLE 115.—The fortifications, military 

__ establishments, and harbors of the islands of 

Heligoland and Dune shall be destroyed un- 

der the supervision of the principal Allied 

Governments by German labor and at the 

expense of Germany within a perfod to be 

determined by the said Governments. 

The term ‘‘harbors”’ shall include the 
Northeast Mole, the West Wall, the outer 
' and inner breakwaters and reclaimed land 

within them, and all naval and military 

s works, fortifications, and buildings, con- 

a structed or under construction, between lines 

- __ gonnecting the following positions taken from 
the British Admiralty Chart No. 126 of 19 

April 1918: 

_ (A) Lat. 54 degrees 10 minutes 49 seconds 

N.; long. 7 degrees 53 minutes 39 seconds E.; 
(B) Lat. 54 degrees 10 minutes 35 seconds 

N.; long. 7 degrees 54 minutes 18 seconds E.; 
(C) Lat. 54 degrees 10 minutes 14 seconds 

; N.; long. 7 degrees 54 minutes 0 seconds E.; 

& (D) Lat. 54 degrees 10 minutes 17 seconds 

‘= N.; long. 7 degrees 53 minutes 37 seconds E.; 
} (E) Lat. 54 degrees 10 minutes 44 seconds 

N.; long. 7 degrees 53 minutes 26 seconds E. 


hl 


European frontiers as fixed by the 
present treaty, Germany renounces all 
rights, titles, and privileges whatever in or 
over territory which belonged to her or to 
ee her allies, and all rights, titles, and privi- 
y leges, whatever their origin, which she held 
4 as against the Allied and Associa‘ 2d Powers. 
_ Germany undertakes immediately to rec- 
Ognize and to conform to the measures which 
may be taken now or in the future by the 
principal Allied and Associated Powers, in 
agreement where necessary with third pow- 
_-_—s ers, im order to carry the above stipulation 
< into effect. 
x In particular, Germany declares her ac- 
_-—s ceptance of the following articles relating 
; to certain special subjects: 


.: A RTICLE 118.—In territory outside her 


SECTION I.—German Colonies 


ARTICLE 119.—Germany  renounces_ in 
favor of the principal Allied and Associated 
Powers ail her rights and titles over her 
overseas possessions. 

_ ARTICLE 120.—All movable and immovable 
property in such territories belonging to 
the German Empire or to any German State 
shall pass to the Government exercising au- 
ty over such territories on the terms 
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These fortifications, military establish- 
ments, and harbors shall not be reconstruct- 
ed, nor shall any similar works be con- 
structed in future. 


SECTION XIV.—Russia and Rus- 
sian States 


ARTICLE 116.—Germany acknowledges and 
agrees to respect aS permanent and inalien- 
able the independence of all the territories 
which were part of the former Russian Em- 
pire on Aug. 1, 1914. 

In accordance with the provisions of Ar- 
ticle 259 of Part IX. (financial clauses) and 
Article 292 of Part X., (economic clauses,) 
Germany accepts definitively the abrogation 
of the Brest-Litovsk Treaties and of all 
treaties, conventions, and agreements en- 
tered into by her with the Maximalist Gov- 
ernment in Russia. 

The Allied and Associated Powers formally 
reserve the rights of Russia to obtain from 
Germany restitution and reparation based 
on the principles of the present treaty. 

ARTICLE 117.—Germany undertakes to 
recognize the full force of all treaties or 
agreements which may be entered into by 
the Allied and Associated Powers with 
States now existing or coming into existence 
in future in the whole or part of the former 
Empire of Russia as it existed on Aug. 1, 
1914, and to recognize the frontiers of any 
such States as determined therein. 


___- PART IV.—German Rights and Interests Outside Germany 


cial clauses) of the present treaty. The de- 
cision of the local courts in any dispute as 
to the nature of such property shell be final, 

ARTICLE 121.—The provisions of Section I, 
(commercial relations) and Section IV. 
(property, rights, and interests) of Part X, 
(economic clauses) of the present treaty 
shall apply in the case of these territories 
whatever be the form of government adopted 
for them. 

ARTICLE 122.—The Government exercising 
authority over such territories may make 
such provisions as it thinks fit with refer- 
ence to the repatriation from them of Ger- 
man nationals, and to the conditions upon 
which German subjects of European origin 
shall, or shall not, be allowed to reside, hold 
property, trade, or exercise a profession in 
them. 

ARTICLE 1238.—The provisions of Article 
260 of Part IX. (financial clauses) of the 
present treaty shall apply in the case of all 
agreements concluded with German nationals 
for the construction or exploitation of public 
works in the German overseas possessions, 
as well as any sub-concessions or contracts 
resulting therefrom which may have been 
made to or with such nationals. 

ARTICLE 124.—Germany hereby undertakes 
to pay in accordance with the estimate to be 


presented by the French Government, and 
approved by the Reparation Commission, 
reparation for damage suffered by French 
nationals in the Cameroons or the frontier 
zone by reason of the acts of the German 
civil and military authorities and of Ger- 
man private individuals during the period 
from Jan. 1, 1900, to Aug. 1, 1914. 

ARTICLE 125.—Germany renounces ll 
rights under the conventions and agreements 
with France of Nov. 4, 1911, and Sept. 28, 
1912, relating to equatorial Africa. She 
undertakes to pay to the French Govern- 
ment, in accordance with the estimate to be 
presented by the Government and approved 
by the Reparation Commission, all the de- 


posits, credits, advances, &c., effected by 
virtue of these instruments in favor of 
Germany. 


ARTICLE 126.—Germany undertakes to ac- 
cept and observe the agreements made or to 
be made by the Allied and Associated Powers 
or some of them with any other power with 
regard to the trade in arms and spirits, and 
to the matters dealt with in the general act 
of Berlin of Feb. 26, 1885, the general act of 
Brussels of July 2, 1890, and the conventions 
completing or modifying the same. 

ARTICLE 127.—The native Inhabitants of 
the former German overseas possessions shall 
be entitled to the diplomatic protection of 
the Governments exercising authority over 
those territories, 


SECTION II.—China 


ARTICLE 128.—Germany frenounces in 
favor of China all benefits and privileges 
resulting from the provisions of the final 
protocol signed at Peking on Sept. 7, 1901, 
and from all annexes, notes, and documents 
supplementary thereto. She likewise re- 
nounces in favor of China any claim to 
indemnities accruing thereunder subsequent 
to March 14, 1917. 

ARTICLE 129.—From the coming into force 
of the present treaty the high contracting 
parties shall apply in so far as concerns 
them respectively: 

1. The arrangement of Aug. 29, 1902, re- 
garding the new Chinese customs tariff. 

2. The arrangement of Sept. 27, 1905, re- 
garding Whang-Poo, and the provisional 
supplementary arrangement of April 4, 1912. 
China, however, will no longer be bound to 
grant to Germany the advantages or priv- 
fleges which she allowed Germany under 
these arrangements. 

ARTICLE 180.—Subject to the provisions of 
Section VIII. of this part, Germany cedes 
to China all the buildings, wharves and pon- 
toons, barracks, forts, arms and munitions 
of war, vessels of all kinds, wireless tele- 
graphy installations and other public prop- 
erty belonging to the German Government, 
which are situated or may be in the German 
concessions at Tientsin and Hankow or else- 
where in Chinese territory. 

It is understood, however, that premises 
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offices are not included in the above ces- 


sion, and, furthermore, that no steps shall 
be taken by the Chinese Government to dis- 
pose of the German public and private prop- 
erty situated within the so-called legation 
quarter at Peking without the consent of 
the diplomatic representatives of the powers 
which, on the coming into force of the prese 
ent treaty, remain parties to the final proe 
tocol of Sept. 7, 1901. 

ARTICLE 131.—Germany undertakes to re- 
store to China within twelve months from tne 
coming into force of the present treaty all 
the astronomical instruments which her 
troops in 1900-1901 carried away from China, 
and to defray all expenses which may be in- 
curred in effecting such restoration, in- 
cluding the expenses of dismounting, pack- 
ing, transporting, insurance, and installation 
in Peking. 

ARTICLE 132.—Germany agrees to the 
abrogation of the leases from the Chinese 
Government under which the German con- 
cessions at Hankow and Tientsin are now 
held. 

China, restored to the full exercise of her 
sovereign rights in the above areas, declares 
her intention of opening them to interna- 
tional residence and trade. She further de- 
clares that the abrogation of the leases under 
which these concessions are now held shatl 
not affect the property rights of nationals or 
Allied and Associated Powers who are hold- 
ers of lots in these concessions. 

ARTICLE 183.—Germany waives all claims 
against the Chinese Government or against 
any Allied or Associated Government arising 
out of the internment of German nationals in 
China and their repatriation. She equally re- 
nounces all claims arising out of the capture 
and condemnation of German ships in China 
or. the liquidation, sequestration ar control of 
German properties, rights, and interests in 
that country .since Aug. 14, 1917. ‘This 
provision, however, shall not affect the 
rights of the parties interested in the pro- 
ceeds of any such liquidation, which shall be 
governed by the provisions of Part X. 
(economic clauses) of the present treaty. 

ARTICLE 1384.—Germany renounces, in 
favor of the Government of his Britannic 
Majesty, the German State property in the 
British concession at Shameen at Canton. She 
renounces, in favor of the french and Chinese 
Governments conjointly, the property of the 


German school situated in the French con-! — 


cession at Shanghai. 


SECTION III.—Siam 


ARTICLE i85.—Germany recognizes that 
all treaties, conventions, and agreements be- 
tween her and Siam, and aii rights, titles 


and privileges derived therefrom, including 


all rights of extraterritorial jurisdiction, 
terminated as from July 22, 1917. 
. ARTICLE 136.—All goods and property 


Siam belonging to the German Empire or to _ 


any German State, with the exception 


premises used as diplomatic or consular resi- 


dences or offices, pass ipso facto and with- 
out compensation to the Siamese Govern- 
ment. 

The goods, property, and private rights of 
German nationals in Siam shall be dealt 
with in accordance with the provisions of 
Part X. (economic clauses) of the present 
treaty. 

ARTICLE 187.—Germany waives all claims 
against the Siamese Government on behalf 
of herself or her nationals arising out of the 
selzure or condemnation of German ships, 
the liquidation of German property, or the 
internment of German nationais in Siam. 
This provision shall not affect the rights of 
the parties interested in the proceeds of any 
such liquidation, which shall be governed 
by the provisions of Part XK. (economic 
clauses) of the present treaty. 


SECTION IV.—Liberia 


ARTICLE 138.—Germany renounces all 
rights and privileges arising from the ar- 
rangements of 1911 and 1912 regarding Li- 
beria, and particularly the right to nominate 
a German receiver of customs in Liberia. She 
further renounces all claim to participate in 
any measures whatsoever which may be 
adopted for the rehabilitation of Liberia. 

ARTICLE 139.—Germany recognizes that 
all treaties and arrangements between her 
and Liberia terminated as from Aug. 4, 1917. 

ARTICLE 140.—The property, rights, and 
interests of Germans in Liberia shall be dealt 
with in accordance with Part X. (economic 
clauses) of the present treaty. 


SECTION V.—Morocco 


ARTICLE 141.—Germany renounces all 
rights, titles, -and privileges conferred on her 
by the general act of Algeciras of April 7, 
1906, and by the Franco-German agreements 
of Feb, 9, 1909, and Nov. 4, 1911. All treaties, 
agreements, arrangements, and contracts 
concluded by her with the Sherifian Empire 
are regarded as abrogated as from Aug. 3, 
1914. 

In no case can Germany take advantage 
of these instruments, and she undertakes not 
to intervene in any way in negotiations relat- 
ing to Morocco which may take place be- 
tween France and the other powers. 

ARTICLE 142.—Germany having recognized 
the French Protectorate in Morocco, hereby 
accepts all the consequences of {ts establish- 
ment, and she renounces the régime of the 
eapitulations therein. . 

This renunciation shall take effect as from 
Aug. 3, 1914. 

ARTICLE 148.—The Sherifian Government 
shall have complete liberty of action in 
regulating the status of German nationals in 
Morocco and the conditions in which they 
may establish themselves there. 
 German-protected persons, semsars, and 
agricoles"’ shall be considered as 
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having ceased, as from Aug. 3, 1914. to enjoy 
the privileges attached to their status and 
shall be subject to the ordinary law. 

ARTICLE 144,—All property and posses- 
sions in the Sherifian Empire of the German 
Empire and the German States pass to the 
Maghzen without payment. 

For the purposes of this clause, the property 
and possessions of the German Empire and 
States shall be deemed to include all the 
property of the crown, the empire, or States, 
and the private property of the former Ger- 
man Emperor and other royal personages. 

All movable and immovable property in the 
Sherifian Empire belonging to German na- 
tionals shall be dealt with in accordance 
with Sections III. and IV. of Part X. 
(economic clauses) of the present treaty. 

Mining rights which may be recognized as 
belonging to German nationals by the Court 
of Arbitration set up under the Moroccan 
mining regulations shall form the subject of 
a valuation, which the arbitrators shall be 
requested to make, and these rights shall 
then be®treated in the same way as property 
in Morocco belonging to German nationals. 

ARTICLE 145.—The German Government 
shall insure the transfer to a person nomli- 
nated by the French Government of the 
shares representing Germany's portion of 
the capital of the State Bank of Morocco. 
The value of these shares, as assessed by the 
Reparation Commission, shall be paid to the 
Reparation Commission for the credit of 
Germany on account of the sums due for 
reparation. The German Government shall 
be responsible for indemnifying its nationals 
so dispossessed. 

This transfer will take place without prej- 
udice to the repayment of debts which Ger- 
man nationals may have contracted toward 
the State Bank of Morocco. 

ARTICLE 146.—Moroccan goods entering 
Germany shall enjoy the treatment accorded 
to French goods. 


SECTION VI.—Egypt 


ARTICLE 147.—Germany declares that she 
recognizes the protectorate proclaimed over 
Egypt by Great Britain on Dec. 18, 1914, and 
that she renounces the régime of the capitu- 
lations in Egypt. This renunciation shall 
take effect as from Aug. 4, 1914, 

AKTICLE 148.—All treaties, agreements, 
arrangements, and contracts concluded by 
Germany with Egypt are regarded as abro- 
gated as from Aug. 4, 1914. 

In no case can Germany avail herself of 
these instruments, and she undertakes not to 
intervene in any way in negotiations relat- 
ing to Egypt which may take place between 
Great Britain and the other powers. 

ARTICLE 149.—Until an Egyptian law of 
judicial organization establishing courts with 
universal jurisdiction comes into force, pro- 
vision shall be made, by means of decrees 
issued by his Highness the Sultan for the 
exercise of jurisdiction over German nas 
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tlonals and property by the Sritish consular 
tribunals. 

ARTICLE 150.—The "gyptian Government 
shall have complete liberty of actioa in reg- 
ulating the status of Gerinan naiionais and 
the conditions under which they me2y csian- 
lish themselves in Egypt. 

ARTICLE 151.—Germany consents to the 
abrogation of the decree issued by his High- 
ness the Khédive on Nov. 28, 1904, relating 
to the commission of the Egyptian public 
debt, or to such changes as the Egyptian 
Government may think it desirable to make 
therein. 

ARTICLE 152.—Germany consents, in so 
far as she is concerned, to the transfer to 
nis Britannic Majesty’s Government of the 
powers conferred on his Imperial Majesty 
the Sultan, by the convention signed at Con- 
stantinople on Oct. 29, 1888, relating to the 
free navigation of the Suez Canal. . 

She renounces all participation in the Sani- 
tary, Maritime, and Quarantine Board of 
Egypt, and consents, in so far as she is 
concerned, to the transfer to the Egyptian 
authorities of the powers of that board. 

ARTICLE 153.—All property and posses- 
sions in Egypt of the German Empire and 
the German States pass to the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment without payment. 

For this purpose the property and posses- 
sions of the German Empire and States 
shall be deemed to include all the property 
of the crown, the empire, or the States, and 
the private property of the former German 
Emperor and other royal personages. 

All movable and immovable property in 
Egypt belonging to German nationals shall 
be dealt with in accordance witn Sections 
III. and IV. of Part X. (economic clauses) 
of the present treaty. 

ARTICLE 154.—Egyptian goods entering 
Germany shall enjoy the treatment accorded 
to British goods. 


SECTION VII.—Turkey and Bul- 
garia 


ARTICLE 155.—Germany undertakes to 
Tecognize and accept all arrangements which 
the Allied and Associated Powers may make 
with Turkey and Bulgaria, with reference to 


any rights, interests, and privileges whatever 
which might be claimed by Germany or her 
nationals in Turkey and Bulgaria and which 
are not dealt with in the provisions of the 
present treaty. 


SECTION VIII.—Shantung 


ARTICLE 156.—Germany renounces, in 
favor of Japan, all her rights, titles, and 
privileges—particularly those concerning the 
territory of Kiao-Chau, railways, mines, and 
submarine cables, which she acquired in 
virtue of the treaty concluded by her with 
China on 6th March, 1898, and of all other 
arrangements relative to the Province of 
Shantung. 

All German rights in the Tsing-tao-Tsinan- 
Fu railway, including its branch lines, to- 
gether with its subsidiary property of all 
kinds, stations, shops, fixed and rolling 
stock, mines, plant, and material for the ex- 
ploitation of the mines are and remain ac- 
quired by Japan, together with all rights and 
privileges attaching thereto. 

The German State submarine cables from 
Tsing-tao to Shanghai and from Tsing-tao 
to Che Foo, with all the rights, privileges, 
and properties attaching thereto, are similarly 
acquired by Japan, free and clear of all 
charges and incumbrances. 

ARTICLE 157.—The movableand immovable 
property owned by the German State in the 
territory of Kiao-Chau, as well as all the 
rights which Germany might claim in conse- 
quence of the works or improvements made 
or of the expenses incurred by her, directly 
or indirectly, in connection with this terri- 
tory, are and remain acquired by Japan, free 
and clear of all charges and incumbrances. 

ARTICLE 158.—Germany shall hand over 
to Japan within three months from the com- 
ing into force of the present treaty the 
archives, registers, plans, title deeds, and 
documents of every kind, wherever they may 
be, relating to the administration, whether 
civil, military, financial, judicial or other, 
of the territory of Kiao-Chau. 

Within the same period Germany shall give 
particulars to Japan of all treaties, arrange- 
ments or agreements relating to the rights, 
title or privileges referred to in the two 
preceding articles. 


PART V.—Military, Naval, and Aerial Clauses 


a general limitation of the armaments of 

all nations, Germany undertakes strictly 
to observe the military, naval, and air 
clauses which follow: 


SECTION I.—Military Clauses 


CHAPTER I.—EFFECTIVES AND 
CADRES OF THE GERMAN ARMY 
ARTICLE 159.—The German military forces 


[: order to render possible the initiation of 


shall be demobilized and reduced as pré- 
scribed hereinafter, 


ARTICLE 160.—1. By a date which must 
not be later than March 31, 1920, the Ger- 
man Army must not comprise more than 
seven divisions of infantry and three di- 
visions of cavalry. After that date the total 
number of effectives in the army of the 
States constituting Germany must not exceed 
100,000 men, including officers and estab- 
lishments of depots. The army shall be de- 
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voted exclusively to the maintenance of or- 
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der within the territory and to the control 
of the frontiers. 

The total effective strength of officers, in- 
cluding the personnel of staffs, whatever 
their composition, must not exceed 4,000. 

2. Divisions and army corps headquarters 


_ *taffs shall be organized in accordance with 


vable No. 1 annexed to this section. 

‘The number and strength of the units of 
infantry, artillery, engineers, technical serv- 
ces, and troops laid down in the aforesaid 
able constitute maxima which must not be 
exceeded. 

The following units may each have their 
»wn depot: 

An infantry regiment; a cavalry regiment; 
a regiment of field artillery; a battalion of 
oloneers. 

83. The divisions must not be grouped under 
more than two army corps headquarters 
staffs. 

The maintenance or formation of forces dif- 
ferently grouped or of other organizations for 
the command of troops or for preparation for 
war is forbidden. 

The Great German General Staff and all 
similar organizations shall be dissolved and 
may not be reconstituted in any form. 

The officers, or persons in the position of 
officers, in the Ministries of War in the dif- 
ferent States in Germany and in the admin- 
{strations attached to them, must not exceed 
three hundred in number and are included in 
the maximum strength of four thousand laid 
down in the third sub-paragraph of the first 
paragraph of this article. 

ARTICLE 161.—Army administrative serv- 
ices consisting of civilian personnel not in- 
cluded in the number of effectives prescribed 
by the present treaty will have such per- 
sonnel reduced in each class to one-tenth 
of that laid down in the budget of 1913. 

ARTICLE 162.—The number of employes 
or officials of the German States, such as 
customs officers, forest guards, and coast 
zuards shall not exceed that of the employes 
w officials functioning in these capacities 
n 1913. 

The number of gendarmes and employes 
ar officials of the local or municipal police 
may only be increased to an extent cor- 
responding to the increase of population since 
1913 in the districts or municipalities in 
which they are employed. 

These employes and officials may not be 
assembled for military training. 

ARTICLE 163.—The reduction of the 
strength of the German military forces as 
provided for in Article 160 may be effected 
gradually in the following manner: 

Within three months from the coming Into 
force of the present treaty the total number 
of effectives must be reduced to 200,000 and 
the number of units must not exceed twice 
the number of those laid down in Article 160. 

At the expiration of this period, and at 


; the end of *%ch subsequent period of three 
rcs 
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months, a conference of military experts of 
the principal Allied and Associated Powers 
will fix the reductions to be made in the en- 
suing three months, so that by the 31st 
of March, 1920, at the latest, the total num- 
ber of German effectives does not exceed 
the maximum number of 100,000 men laid 
down in Article 160. In these successive re- 
ductions the same ratio between the number 
of officers and of men, and between the 
various kinds of units shall be maintained 
as is laid down in that article. 


CHAPTER IIl—ARMAMENT, MUNI- 
TIONS, ANC MATERIAL 


ARTICLE 164.—Up till the time at which 
Germany is admitted as a member of the 
League of Nations the German Army must 
not possess an armament greater than the 
amounts fixed in Table No. 2, annexed to 
this section, with the exception of an op- 
tional increase not exceeding one-twenty- 
fifth part for small arms and one-fiftieth 
part for guns, which shall be exclusively 
used to provide for such eventual replace- 
ments aS may be necessary. 

Germany agrees that after she has become 
a member of the League of Nations the ar- 
maments ‘ixed in the said table shall re- 
main in force until they are modified by the 
Council of the League. Furthermore she 
hereby agrees strictly to observe the de- 
cisions of the Council of the League on this 
subject. 

ARTICLE 165.—The maximum number of 
guns, machine guns, trench mortars, rifles, 
and the amount of ammunition and equip- 
ment which Germany is allowed to maintain 
during the period between the coming into 
force of the present treaty and the date of 
March 31, 1920, referred to in Article 1640, 
shall bear the same proportion to the amount 
authorized in Table No. 3 annexed to this 
section as the strength of the German Army 
as reduced from time to time in accordance 
with Article 163 bears to the strength per 
mitted under Article 160. 


ARTICLE 166.—At the date of March 31, 
1920, the stock of munitions which the Ger- 
man Army may have at its disposal shall not 
exceed the amounts fixed in Table No. 3 
annexed to this section. 

Within the same period the German Gov- 
ernment will store these stocks at points to 
be notified to the Governments of the prin- 
cipal Allied and Associated Powers. The 
German Government is forbidden to establish 
any other stocks, depots, or reserves of mu- 
nitions. 

ARTICLE 167.—The number and calibre of 
the guns constituting at the date of the com- 
ing into force of the present treaty the arma- 
raent of the fortified works, fortresses, and 
any lard ov coast forts which Germany is 
allowed tc retain, must be notified im- 
mediately by the German Government to the 
Governments of the principal Allied and 
Associated Powers, and will constitute 
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maximum amounts which may not be ex- 
ceeded. 

Within two moszths from the coming into 
force of the present treaty the maximum 
stock of ammunition for these guns will be 
reduced to, and maintained at, the following 
uniform rates: Fifteen hundred rounds per 
piece for those the calibre of which is 10.5 
cm. and under; 500 rounds per piece for those 
of higher calibre. 

ARTICLE 168.—The manufacture of arms, 
munitions, or any war material shall only 
be carried out in factories or works the lo- 
cations of which shall be communicated to 
and approved by the Governments of the 
principal Allied and Associated Powers, and 
the number of which they retain the right to 
restrict. 

Within three months from the coming into 
force of the present treaty all other estab- 
lishments for the manufacture, preparation, 
storage, or design of arms, munitions, or any 
war material whatever shall be closed down. 
The same applies to all arsenals except 
those used as depots for the authorized stocks 
of munitions. Within the same period the 
personnel of these arsenals will be dismissed. 

ARTICLE 169.—Within two months from 
the coming into force of the present treaty, 
German arms, munitions, and war materials, 
including anti-aircraft material, existing in 
Germany in excess of the quantities allowed 
must be surrendered to the Governments of 
the principal Allied and Associated Powers, 
to be destroyed or rendered useless. This 
will also apply to any special plant intended 
for the manufacture of military material, ex- 
cept such as may be recognized as necessary 
for equipping the authorized strength of the 
German Army. 

The surrender in question will be effected 
at such points in German territory as may be 
selected by the said Governments. 

Within the same period, arms, munitions, 
and war material, including anti-aircraft 
materie!, of origin other than German, in 
whatever state they may be, will be delivered 
to the said Governments, who will decide as 
to their disposal. 

Arms and munitions which on account of 
the successive reductions in the strength of 
the German Army become in excess of the 
amounts authorized by Tables 2 and 3 
of the annex must be handed over in the 
manner laid down above within such periods 
as may be decided by the conferences re- 
ferred to in Article 163. 

ARTICLE 170.—Importation into Germany 
of arms, munitions, and war material of 
every kind shall be strictly prohibited. 

The same applies to the manufacture for 
and export to foreign countries of arms, mu- 
nitions, and war material of every kind. 

ARTICLE 171.—The use of asphyxiatins, 
poisonous or other gases and all analogous 
liquids, materials or devices being prohibited, 
their manufacture and importation are strict- 
ly forbidden in Germany. 

The same applies to materials specially in- 


tended for the manufacture, storage, and 
use of the said products or devices. 

The manufacture and the importation into 
Germany of armored cars, tanks, and all 
similar constructions suitable for use in war 
are also prohibited. 

ARTICLE 172.—Within a period of three 
months from the coming into force of the 
present treaty the German Government will 
disclose to the Governments of the principal 
Allied and Associated Powers the nature and 
mode of manufacture of all explosives, toxic 
substances or other like chemical prepara- 
tions used by them in the war or prepared by 
them for the purpose of being so used. 


CHAPTER III—RECRUITING AND 
MILITARY TRAINING 


ARTICLE 173.—Universal compulsory mili- 
tary service shall be abolished in Germany. 

The German Army may only be constituted 
and recruited by means of voluntary enlist- 
ment. 

ARTICLE 174.—The period of enlistment 
for noncommissioned officers and privates 
must be twelve consecutive years. 

The number of men discharged for any 
reason before the expiration of their term 
of enlistment must not exceed in any year 
5 per cent. of the total effectives as fixed by 
the second sub-paragraph of Paragraph 1 of 
Article 160 of the present treaty. 

ARTICLE 175.—The officers who are re- 
tained in the army must undertake the obli- 
gation to serve in it up to the age of forty- 


-five years, at least. 


Officers newly appointed must undertake 
to serve on the active list for twenty-five 
consecutive years, at least. 

Officers who have previously belonged to 
any formation whatever of the army and 
who are not retained in the units allowed to 
be maintained must not take part in any 
military exercise, whether theoretical or 
practical, and will not be under any military 
obligations whatever. 

The number of officers discharged for any 
reason before the expiration of their term of 
service must not exceed in any year 5 per 
cent. of the total effectives of officers pro- 
vided for in the third sub-paragraph of 
Paragraph 1 of Article 100 of the present 
treaty. 

ARTICLE 1%76.—On the expiration of two 
months from the coming into force of the 
present treaty there must only exist in Ger- 
many the number of military schools which 
is absolutely indispensable for the recruit- 
ment of the officers of the units allowed. 
These schools will be exclusively intended 
for the recruitment of officers of each arm, 
in the vroportion of one school per arm. - 

The number of students admitted to at- 
tend the courses of the said schools will be 
strictly in proportion to the vacancies to be 
filled in the cadres of officers. The students 
and the cadres will be reckoned in the ef- 
fectives fixed by the second and third sub- 


he present treaty. 
_ Consequently, and during the period fixed 
_ above, all military academies or similar in- 
 gtitutions in Germany, as well as the dif- 
ferent military schools for officers, student 
officers, (aspiranten,) cadets, _noncommis- 
sioned officers, or student noncommissioned 
officers, (aspiranten,) other than the schools 
above provided for, will be abolished. 

ARTICLE 177.—Educational establishments, 
the universities, societies of discharged 
soldiers, shooting or touring clubs, and, gen- 
erally speaking, associations of every descrip- 
f tion, whatever be the age of their members, 
» must not occupy themselves with any mili- 
; tary matters. In particular they will be 
forbidden to instruct or exercise their mem- 
& bers, or to allow them to be instructed or 
exercised, in the profession or use of arms. 
i These societies, associations, educational 
, establishments, and universities must have 
no connection with the Ministries of War or 
any other military authority. 

ARTICLE 173.—All measures of mobiliza- 
tion or appertaining to mobilization are for- 
bidden. 

In no case must formations, administrative 
services, or general staffs include supple- 
mentary cadres. 

“ ARTICLE 179.—Germany agrees, from the 
r coming into force of the present treaty, not 
to accredit nor to send to any foreign coun- 


. try any military, naval, or air mission, nor 
eS to allow any such missions to leave her ter- 
¥ ritory, and Germany further agrees to take 


appropriate measures to prevent German na- 
tionals from leaving her territory to become 
enrolled in the army, navy, or air service of 
J any foreign power, or to be attached to such 
army, navy, or air service for the purpose of 
assisting in the military, naval, or air train- 
ing thereof, or otherwise for the purpose of 
giving military, naval, or air instruction in 
any foreign country. 
ms The Allied and Associated Powers agree, so 
far as they are concerned, from the coming 
into force of the present treaty, not to enroll 
i in nor to attach to their armies or naval or 
as air forces any German national for the pur- 
pose of assisting in the military training of 
r] such armies or naval or air forces, or other- 
e wise to employ any such German national as 
military, naval, or aeronautic instructor. 
The present provision, however, does not 
affect the right of France to recruit for the 
Foreign Legion in accordance with French 
military laws and regulations. 


CHAPTER IV.—FORTIFICATIONS 


ARTICLE 180.—All fortified works, fort- 
resses, and field works situated in German 
territory to the west of a line drawn fifty 
kilameters to the east of the Rhine shall 
_ be disarmed and dismantled. 

Within a period of two months from the 
g into force of the present treaty such 
above fortified works, fortresses, and 
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field works as are situated in territory not 
occupied by Allied and Associated troops 
shall be disarmed, and within a further 
period of four months they shall be dis- 
mantled. Those which are situated in ter- 
ritory occupied by Allied and Associated 
troops shall be disarmed and dismantled 
within such periods as may be fixed by the 
Allied High Command. 

The construction of any new fortification, 
whatever its nature and importance, is for- 
bidden in the zone referred to in the first 
paragraph above. 

The system of fortified works of the 
southern and eastern frontiers of Germany 
shall be maintained in its existing state. 


TABLE NO. 1 


State and Establishment of Army Corps 
Headquarters Staffs and of Infantry 
and Cavalry Divisions. 


These tabular statements do not form a 
fixed establishment to be imposed on Ger- 
many, but the figures containec in them 
(number of units and strengths) represent 
maximum figures, which should not in any 
case be exceeded. 


1, ARMY CORPS HEADQUARTERS 


STAFFS 
Maxi- Max. Strength 
mum No. of Each Unit. 
Author- Ofti- N.C.O.’s 
Unit. ized. cers, and Men. 
Army corps hdq. staffs 2 30 150 
Total for hdq. staffs. .. 60 300 
2. ESTABLISHMENT OF AN INFANTRY 
DIVISION 
Maximum Max. Strength 
No. of of Each Unit. 
Such Units N.C.’s 
ina Single Offi- and 
Unit, Division. cers. Men. 
Hdgqrs. of inf. div..... 1 25 7 
Haars. of divisional tnt. 1 4 30a 
Hdars. of divisional art. 1 “ 30 
Regiment of inf....... #@ eft) 2,398 
(Bach regiment com- 
prises 3 battalions of 
infantry. Each bat- 
talion comprises 3 
companies of infantry 
and 1 machine-gun 
company.) 
Trench mortar cumpany $8 } 150 
Divisional squadron .... 1 @ 150 
Field artillery regiment 1 & 1,300 
(Each regiment com- 
prisus 3 grcuys of ar- 
tillery. Each group 
comprises 3 batteries.) 
Pioneer battalion ...... 1 12 40€ 
(This battalion com- 
prises 2 compatiies of 
pioneers, 1 pontoon de- 
tachment, 1 _ search- 
light section.) 
Signal detachment ..... 1 13 200 
(This detachment com- 
prises 1 telephone de- 
tachment, 1 listening 
section, 1 carrier 
pigeon section.) 
Divisional Med. Service. 1 408 
Parks and convoys...+. ee 34 
Total for infantry div. es 10 48,830 
— — 


$. ESTABLISHMENT OF A CAVALRY 
DIVISION 


Maximum Strength 
of Each Unit. 


N.C.O.'8 
and 
*Units. Officers. Men. 
Headquarters of a cavalry 
GlVISion .ccavcesscseecesece 1 15 50 
Cavalry regiment..eccceceees 6 40 800 
(Each regiment comprises 
four squadrons) 
Horse artillery group, (three 
Dbafteries) sccccsccsncesccos A 20 400 
Total for cavalry division. .. 275 5,250 


*Maximum number of such units !n_ singlo 


division. 
TABLE NO. 2 


Tabular statement of armament estavlish- 
ment for a2 maximum of seven infantry di- 


visions, three cavairy divisions, and two 
army corps headquarters staffs. 
Total 
For 7 For3  Col- 

Inft. Inft. Cav. Cav. umns 

Material. Div. Divs. Div. Divs. 2&4. 

DIGS. wip tanec are 12,000 84,000 state --. 84,000 

Carbines ....... “on .-» 6,000 18,000 18,000 
Heavy machine 

Bue casa sane 108 756 12 36 792 
Light machine 

RIB kein wae ar 162 1,134 oe <a) aslo 
Medium trench 

mortars .....-+ 9 63 aie ove 63 
Light trench 

POTLAEM e o mivlaie 27 189 ae me 189 


7.7 cm. guns... 24 168 12 36 204 
10.5 cm. howit- 
zers 12 84 as 84 


Army corps headquarters staff establishment 
must be drawn from the increased armaments of 
the divisional infantry. 


TABLE NO. 8. 
Maximum Stocks Authorized 


Maximum Estab- 
Number lishment Maximum 
of Arms Per Unit, Totals. 
Material. Authorized. Rounds. Rounds. 
RRILICS, cc co. «e22+84,000 400 40,800,000 
Carbines .....<.e. 18,000 Leet Le caaone 
Heavy mach. guns, 792 8,000 15,408,000 
Light mach, guns. 1,134 Join tu, ) 4h, 1 See 
Medium trench 
mortars .....++ 63 400 25,200 
Let.trench mort’s. 189 800 151,200 
Field artillery— 
7.7 cm. guns.... 204 1,000 204,000 
10.5 cm. howitz’s. 84 800 67,200 


SECTION II.—Naval Clauses 


ARTICLE 181.—After the expiration of a pe- 
riod of two months from the coming into 
force of the present treaty the German naval 
forces in commission must not exceed: Six 
battleships of the Deutschland or Lothringen 
type, six Hght cruisers, twelve destroyers, 
twelve torpedo boats, or an equal number of 
ships constructed to replace them as provided 
in Article 190. 

No submarines are to be included. All 
other warships except where there is pro- 
vision to the contrary in the present treaty, 
must be placed in reserve or devoted to com- 
mercial purposes. 

ARTICLE 182.—Until the completion of the 


many will keep in commission such number 
of minesweeping vessels as may be fixed by 
the Governments of the principal Allied and 
Associated Powers. 


ARTICLE 183.—After the expiration of a 
period of two months from the coming into 
force of the present treaty the total personnel 
of the German Navy, including the manning 
of the fleet, coast defenses, signal stations, 
administration, and other land services, must 
not exceed 15,000, including officers and men 
of all grades and corps. The total strength 
of officers and warrant officers must not ex- 
ceed 1,500. Within two months from the com- 
ing into force of the present treaty the per- 
sonnel in excess of the above strength shalt 
be demobilized. No naval or military corn. 
or reserve force in connection with the nav‘ 
may be organized in Germany without bein+* 
included in the above strength. 


ARTICLE 184.—From the date of the com- 
ing into force of the present treaty all the 
German surface warships which are not in 
German ports cease to belong to Germany, 
who renounces all rights over them. Vessels 
which, in compliance with the armistice of 
Nov. 11, 1918, are now interned in the ports 
of the Allied and Associated Powers, 
are declared to be finally surrendered. Ves- 
sels which are now interned in neutral ports: 
will be there surrendered to the Governments 
of the principal Allied and Associated Pow- 
ers. The German Government must address 
a notification to that effect to the neutral 
powers on the coming into force of the pres- 
ent treaty. 

ARTICLE 185.—Within a period of two 
months from the coming into force of the 
present treaty the German surface warships 
enumerated below will be surrendered to the 
Governments of the principal Allied and 


_Associated Powers in such allied ports as the 


said powers may direct. These warships will 
have been disarmed as provided in Article 23 
of the armistice, dated Nov. 11, 1918. Never- 
theless, they must have all their guns on 
board. 

Battleships — Oldenburg, 
friesland, Helgoland. 
Rheinland, and Nassau. 

Light Cruisers—Stettin, Danzig, Miinchen, 
Liibeck, Stralsund, Augsburg, Kolberg, and 
Stuttgart. 

And in addition forty-two modern destroy- 
ers and fifty modern torpedo boats, as cho- 
sen by the Governments of the principal Al- 
lied and Associated Powers. 

ARTICLE 186.—On the coming into force of 


Tkuringen, Ost- 
Posen, Westfalen, 


the present treaty the German Government ~ 


must undertake, under the supervision of the 
Governments of the principal Allied and As- 
sociated Powers, the breaking up of all the 
German surface warships now under con- 
struction. 

ARTICLE 187. — 
cruisers and fleet auxiliaries enumerated be- | 
low will be disarmed and treated as mer- — 
chant ships. - 


minesweeping prescribed by Article 193, Ger- _ i: 


The German oot re 
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Ships interned in neutral countries: Berlin, 
Santa Fé, Seydlitz, Yorck. 

Ships interned in Germany: Ammon, Fiirst 
Biilow, Answald, Gertrud, Bosnia, Kigoma, 
Cordoba, Rugia, Cassel, Santa Elena, Dania, 
Schleswig, Rio Negro, Miwe, Rio Pardo, 
Sierra Ventana, Santa Cruz, Chemnitz, 
Schwaben, Emil Georg von Strauss, Solingen, 
Habsburg, Steigerwald, Meteor, Franken, 
Waltraute, Gundomar, Scharnhorst. 3 

ARTICLE 188.—On the expiration of one 
month from the coming into force of the 
present treaty all German submarines, sal- 
vage vessels, and docks for submarines, in- 
eluding the tubular dock, must have been 
handed over to the Governments of the prin- 
cipal Allied and Associated Powers. Such of 
these submarines, vessels, and docks as are 
considered by said Governments to be fit to 
proceed under their own power or to be 
towed shall be taken by the German Govern- 
ment into such allied ports as have been in- 
dicated. The remainder, and also those in 
course of construction, shall be broken up 
entirely by the German Government under 
the supervision of the said Governments. The 
breaking up must be completed within three 
months at the most after the coming into 
force of the present treaty. 

ARTICLE 189.—Articles, machinery, and 
material arising from the breaking up of Ger- 
man warships of all kinds, whether surface 
vessels or submarines, may not be used ex- 
cept for purely industrial or commercial pur- 
poses. They may not be sold or disposed of 
to foreign countries. 

ARTICLE 190.—Germany is forbidden to 
construct or acquire any warships other 
than those intended to replace the units in 
commission provided for in Article 181 of the 
present treaty. The warships intended for 
replacement purposes as above shall not ex- 
ceed the following displacement: Armored 
ships, 10,000 tons; light cruisers, 6,000 tons; 
destroyers, 800 tons; torpedo boats, 200 tons. 
Except where a ship has been lost, units of 
the different classes shall only be replaced 
at the end of a period of twenty years in 
the case of battleships and cruisers, and 
fifteen years in the case of destroyers and 
torpedo boats, counting from the launching 
or the ship. 

ARTICLE 191.—The construction or acqui- 
sition of any submarine, even for commercial 
purposes, shall be forbidden in Germany. 

ARTICLE 192.—The warships in commission 
of the German fleet must only have on 
board or in reserve the allowance of arms, 
munitions, and war material fixed by the 
principal Allied and Associated Powers, With- 
in a month from the fixing of the quantities 
as above, arms, munitions and war material 
of all kinds, including mines and torpedoes, 
now in the hands of the German Government 
and in excess of the said quantities, shall be 
surrendered to the Governments of the said 
powers at places to be indicated by them. 


. 


oh Such arms, munitions and war material will 
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be destroyed or rendered useless. All other 
stocks, depots or reserves of arms, munitions 
or naval war material of all kinds are for- 
bidden. The manufacture of these articles in 
German territory for, and their export to, 
foreign countries shall be forbidden. 


ARTICLE 193.—On the coming into force of 
the present treaty Germany will forthwith 
sweep up the mines in the following areas 
in the North Sea to the eastward of longi- 
tude 4 degrees 00 minutes east of Greenwich: 
(1) Between parallels of latitude 53 degrees 00 
minutes N. and 59 degrees 00 minutes N.; 
(2) to the northward of latitude 60 degrees 
30 minutes N. Germany must keep these 
areas free from mines. Germany must 
also sweep and keep free from mines such 
areas in the Baltic as may ultimately be 
notified by the Governments of the principal 
Allie¢ and Associated Powers. 


ARTICLE 194.—The personnel of the Ger- 
man Navy shall be recruited entirely by vol- 
untary engagements entered into for a mint- 
mum period of twenty-five consecutive years 
for officers and warrant officers, and twelve 
consecutive years for petty officers and men, 
The number engaged to replace those dis- 
charged for any reason before the expira- 
tion of their term of service must not ex- 
ceed 5 per cent. per annum of the totals ici¢ 
down in this section. (Article 183.) 

The personnel discharged from the navy 
must not receive any kind of naval or mill- 
tary training or undertake any further serv- 
ice in the navy or army. Officers belonging 
to the German Navy and not demobilized 
must engage to serve till the age of 45 unless 
discharged for sufficient reasons. No officer 
or man of the German mercantile marine 
shall receive any training in the navy. 


ARTICLE 195.—In order to insure free pas-~- 
sage into the Baltic to all nations, Germany 
shall not erect any fortifications in the area 
comprised between latitudes 55.27 north and 
54.00 north and longitudes 9.00 east and 16.00 
east of the meridian of Greenwich, nor install 
any guns commanding the martime routes 
between the North Sea and the Baltic. The 
fortifications now existing in this area shall 
be demolished and the guns removed under 
the supervision of the allied Governments 
and in periods to be fixed by them. The Ger- 
man Government shall place at the disposal 
of the Governments of the principal Allied 
and Associated Powers all hydrographical 
information now in its possession concerning 
the channels and adjoining waters between 
the Baltic and the North Sea. 


ARTICLE 196.—All fortified works and for- 
tifications other than those mentioned in 
Articie 195 and in Part III. (political clauses 
for Hurope,) Section XIII., (Heligoland,) 
now established within fifty kilometers of the 
German coast or on German islands off that 
coast, shall be considered of a defensive na- 
ture and may remain in their existing condi 
tion. No new fortifications shall be con: 
structed within these limits. The armament 
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of these defenses shall not exceed, as re- 
gards the number and calibre of guns, those 
in position at the date of the coming into 
force of the present treaty. The German 
Government shall communicate forthwith 
particulars thereof to all the European Gov- 
ernments. On the expiration of a period of 
two months from the coming into force of the 
present treaty the stocks of ammunition for 
these guns shall be reduced to and main- 
tained at a maximum figure of fifteen hun- 
dred rounds per piece for calibres of 4.1-inch 
and under, and five hundred rounds per piece 
for higher calibres. 


ARTICLE 197.—During the three months 
following the coming into force of the present 
treaty the German high-power wireless 
telegraphy stations at ljauen, Hanover, and 
Berlin shall not be used for the transmission 
of messages concerning naval, military, or 
political questions of interest to Germany 
or any State which has been allied to Ger- 
many in the war, without the assent of the 
Governments of the principal Allied and As- 
sociated Powers. These stations may be 
used for commercial purposes, but only 
under the supervision of the said Govern- 
ments, who will decide the wave length to be 
used. During the same period Germany shall 
not build any more high-power wireless tel- 
egraphy stations in her own territory or that 
of Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, or Turkey. 


SECTION III.—Air Clauses 


ARTICLE 198.—The armed forces of Ger- 
many must not include any military or naval 
air forces. Germany may, during a period 
not extending beyond Oct. 1, 1919, maintain 
a maximum number of 100 seaplanes or fly- 
ing boats, which shall be exclusively em- 
ployed in searching for submarine mines, 
shall be furnished with the necessary equip- 
ment for this purpose, and shall in no case 
carry arms, munitions, or bombs of any nat- 
ure whatever. In addition to the engines 
installed in the seaplanes or flying boats 
above mentioned, one spare engine may be 
provided for each engine of each of these 
craft. No dirigible shall be kept. 

ARTICLE 199.—Within two months from 
the coming into force of the present treaty 
the personnel of the air forces on the rolls 
of the German land and sea forces shall be 
demobilized. Up to the ist October, 1919, 
however, Germany may keep and maintain a 
total number of 1,000 men, including officers, 
for the whole of the cadres and personnel, 
flying and nonflying, of all formations and 
establishments. 

ARTICLE 200.—Until the complete evacua- 
tion of German territory by the Allied and 
Associated troops, the aircraft of the Allied 
and Associated Powers shall enjoy in Ger- 
many freedom of passage through the air, 
freedom of transit and of landing. 

ARTICLE 201.—During the six months fol- 
lowing the coming into force of the present 
treaty the manufacture and importation of 


aircraft, parts of aircraft, engines for aire 
craft, and parts of engines for aircraft shall 
be forbidden in all German territory. 

ARTICLE 202.—On the coming into force of 
the present treaty all military and naval 
aeronautical material, except the machines 
mentioned in the second and third para- 
graphs of Article 198, must be delivered to 
the Governments of the principal Allied and 
Associated Powers. Delivery must be effect- 
ed at such places as the said Governments 
may select, and must be completed within 
three months. In particular, this material 
will include all items under the following 
heads, which are or have been in use or 
were designed for warlike purposes: 

Complete airplanes and seaplanes, as well 
as those being manufactured, repaired, or 
assembled. 

Dirigibles able to take the air being manu- 
factured, repaired, or assembled. 

Plant for the manufacture of hydrogen. 

Dirigible sheds and shelters of every kind 
for aircraft. 

Pending their delivery, dirigibles will, at 
the expense of Germany, be maintained in- 
flated with hydrogen; the plant for the 
manufacture of hydrogen, as well as the 
sheds for dirigibles, may, at the discretion 
of said powers, be left to Germany until 
the time when the dirigibles are handed 
over. 

Engines for aircraft. 

Nacelles and fuselages, 

Armament, (guns, machine guns, Light 
machine guns, bomb-dropping apparatus, tor- 
pedo-dropping apparatus, synchronization ap- 
paratus, aiming apparatus.) 

Munitions, (cartridges, shells, bombs, load- 
ed or unloaded, stocks of explosives or of 
material for their manufacture.) 

Instruments for use on aircraft. 

Wireless apparatus and photographic or 
cinematograph apparatus for use on aircraft. 

Component parts of any of the items under 
the preceding heads. 

The material referred to above shall not 
be removed without special permission from 
the said Governments, 


SECTION IV.—lInterallied Com- 
missions of Control 


ARTICLE 203.—All the military, naval, and 
air clauses contained in the present treaty, 
for the execution of which a time limit is 
prescribed, shall be executed by Germany 
under the control of interallied commissions 
specially appointed for this purpose by the 
principal Allied and Associated Powers. 

ARTICLE 204.—The Interallied Commis- 
sions of Control will be specially charged 
with the duty of seeing to the complete exe- 
cution of the delivery, destruction, demoli- 
tion, and rendering things useless to be car- 
ried out at the expense of the German Gov- 
ernment in accordance with the present 


treaty. They will communicate to the Ger- he 


n fadthorities the decisions which the prin- 


~ efpal Allied and Associated Powers have re- 


' served the right to take, or which the execu- 
tion of the military, naval, and air clauses 
May necessitate. 

ARTICLE 205.—The Interallied Commis- 
sions of Control may establish their organi- 
zations at the seat of the Central German 
Government. They shall be entitled as often 
as they think desirable to proceed to any 
point whatever in German territory, or to 
send sub-commissions, or to authorize one or 
more of their members to go, to any such 
point. 

ARTICLE 206.—The German Government 
must give all necessary facilities for the 
accomplishment of their missions to the 
Interallied Commissions of Control and to 
their members. It shall attach a qualified 
representative to each Interallied Commission 
of Control for the purpose of receiving the 
communications which the commission may 
have to address to the German Government, 
and of supplying or procuring for the com- 
mission all information or documents which 
may be required. The German Government 
must in all cases furnish at its own cost all 
labor and material required to effect the 
deliveries and the work of destruction, dis- 
mantling, demolition, and of rendering things 
useless, provided for in the present treaty. 

ARTICLE 207.—The upkeep and cost of the 
Commissions of Control and the expenses in- 
yolved by their work shall be borne by Ger- 
many. 

ARTICLE 208.—The Military Interallied 
Commission of Control will represent the 
Governments of the principal Allied and 
Associated Powers in dealing with the Ger- 
man Government in all matters concerning 
the execution of the military clauses, In 
particular it will be its duty to receive from 
the German Government the notifications re- 
lating to the location of the stocks and depots 
of munitions, the armament of the fortified 
works, fortresses and forts which Germany 
fs allowed to retain, and the location of the 
works or factories for the production of 
arms, munitions and war material and their 
operations. It will take delivery of the 
arms, munitions, and war material, will se- 
lect the points where such delivery is to be 
effected, and will supervise the works of 
destruction and demolition and of rendering 
things useless which are to be carried out 
fn accordance with the present treaty. The 
German Government must furnish to the 
Military Interallied Commission of Control 
all such information and documents as the 
latter may deem necessary to insure the 
complete execution of the military clauses, 
and in particular all legislative and adminis- 
trative documents and regulations. 


ARTICLE 209.—The Naval Interallled Com- 


‘mission of Control will represent the Gov- 
_ ernments of the principal Allied and Associ- 
ated Powers in dealing with the German 

- Government in ali matters concerning the 
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execution of the naval clauses. In particu- 
lar it will be its duty to proceed te the 
building yards and to supervise the breaking 
up of the ships which are under construction 
there, to take delivery of all surface ships 
or submarines, salvage ships, docks and the 
tubular dock, and to supervise the destruc- 
tion and breaking up provided for. The 
German Government must furnish to the 
Naval Interallied Commission of Control all 
such information and documents as the com- 
mission may deem necessary to insure the 
complete execution of the naval clauses, in 
particular the designs of the warships, the 
composition of their armaments, the details 
and models of the guns, munitions, torpe- 
does, mines, explosives, wireless telegraphic 
apparatus and in general everything relating 
to naval war material, as well as all legis- 
lative or administrative documents or regu- 
lations. 

ARTICLE 210.—The Aeronautical Interal- 
lied Commission of Control will represent 
the Governments of the principal Allied and 
Associated Powers in dealing with the Ger- 
man Government in all matters concerning 
the execution of the air clauses. In par- 
ticular it will be its duty to make an inven- 
tory of the aeronautical material existing in 
German territory, to inspect airplane, bal- 
loon, and motor manufactories, and factories 
producing arms, munitions, and explosives 
capable of being used by aircraft, to visit 
all aerodromes, sheds, landing grounds, 
parks, and depots, to authorize, where nec- 
essary, a removal of material, and to take 
delivery of such material. The German 
Government must furnish to the Aeronautical 
Interallied Commission of Control all such 
information and legislative, administrative 
or other documents which the commission 
may consider necessary to insure the com- 
plete execution of the air clauses, and, in 
particular, a list of the personnel belonging 
to all the German air services, and of the 
existing material as well as of that in 
process of manufacture or on order, and a 
list of all establishments working for avia- 
tion, of their positions, and of all sheds and 
landing grounds. 


SECTION V.—General Articles 


ARTICLE 211.—After the expl!ration of a 
period of three months from the coming into 
force of the present treaty, the German laws 

must have been modified and shall be main- 
tained in conformity with thie part of the 
present treaty. Within the same period all 
the administrative or other measures relat- 
ing to the execution of this part of the 
treaty must have been taken. 

ARTICLE 212.—The following portions of 
the armistice of Nov. 11, 1918: Article Wali, 
the first two and the sixth and seventh par- 
agraphs of Article VII., aoe IX., Clauses 
I., Il., and V. of Annex No. 2 and the protocol, 
dated April 4, 1919, supplementing the armi- 
stice of ay. 11, 1918, remain in force so far 
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as they are not inconsistent with the above 
stipulations. 

ARTICLE 213.—So long as the present 
treaty remains in force, Germany undertakes 


to give every facility for any investigation 
which the Council of the League of Nations, 
acting if need be by a majority vote, may 
consider necessary. 


PART VI.—Prisoners of War and Graves 


SECTION I.—Prisoners of War 


RTICLE 214.—The repatriation of prison- 
ay ers of war and interned civilians shall 
take place as soon as possible after the 
coming into force of the present treaty and 
shall be carried out with the greatest rapidity. 
ARTICLE 215.—The repatriation of German 
prisoners of war and interned civilians shall, 
in accordance with Article 214, be carried 
out by a commission composed of represen- 
tatives of the Allied and Associated Powers 
on the one part, and of the German Gov- 
ernment on the other part, 
For each of the Allied and Associated 
Powers 2 subcommission composed exclu- 
sively of representatives of the interested 
powers and of delegates of the German 
Government shall regulate the details of 
earrying into effect the repatriation of the 
prisoners of war. 


ARTICLE 216.—From the time of their de- 
livery into the hands of the German author- 
ities the prisoners of war and interned civil- 
jians are to be returned without delay to their 
homes by the said authorities. Those among 
them who before the war were habitually 
resident in territory occupied by the troops 
of the Allied and Associated Powers are 
likewise to be sent to their homes, subject 
to the consent and control of the military 
authorities of the Allied and Associated 
Armies of Occupation. 


ARTICLE 217.—The whole cost of repatria- 
tion from the moment of starting shall be 
borne by the German Government, who shall 
also provide the land and sea transport and 
staff considered necessary by the commission 
referred to in Article 215. 

ARTICLE 218.—Prisoners of war and in- 
terned civilians awaiting disposal or under- 
going sentences for offenses against disci- 
pline shall be repatriated irrespective of the 
completion of their sentence or of the pro- 
ceedings pending against them. 

This stipulation shall not apply to prisoners 
of war and interned civilians punished for 
offenses committed subsequent to May 1, 
1919. 

During the period pending their repatria- 
tion all prisoners of war and interned civil- 
ians shall remain subject to the existing 
regulations, more especially as regards work 
and discipline. 

ARTICLE 219.—Prisoners of war and in- 
terned civilians who are awaiting disposal 
or undergoing sentence for offenses other 
than those against discipline may be de- 
tained. 

ARTICLE 220.—The German Government 


undertakes to admit to its territory without 
distinction all persons liable to repatriation. 

Prisoners of war or other German na- 
tionals who do not desire to be repatriated 
may be excluded from repatriation; but the 
Allied and Associated Governments reserve 
to themselves the right either to repatriate 
them or to take them to a neutral country 
or to allow them to reside in their own 
territories. 

The German Government undertakes not 
to institute any exceptional proceedings 
against these persons or their families nor 
to take any repressive or vexatious measures 
of any kind whatsoever against them on 
this account. 


ARTICLE 221.—The Allied and Associated 
Governments reserve the right to make the 
repatriation of German prisoners of war or 
German nationals in their hands conditional 
upon the immediate notification and release 
by the German Government of any prisoners 
of war who are nationals of the Allied and 
Associated Powers and may still be in Ger- 
many. 

ARTICLE 222.—Germany undertakes: 

1. To give every facility to the commis- 
sions to inquire into the cases of those who 
cannot be traced; to furnish such commis- 
sions with all necessary means of transport; 
to allow them access to camps, prisons, hos- 
pitals, and all other places; and to place at 
their disposal all documents, whether public 
or private, which- would facilitate their in- 
quiries. 

2. To impose penalties upon any German 
officials or private persons who have con- 
cealed the presence of any nationals of any 
of the Allied and Associated Powers, or have 
neglected to reveal the presence of any such 
after it had come to their knowledge. 


ARTICLE 223.—Germany undertakes to re- 
store without delay from the date of the 
coming into force of the present treaty all 
articles, money, securities, and documents 
which have belonged to nationals of the 
Allied and Associated Powers and which have 
been retained br the German authorities. 

ARTICLE 224.—The high contracting par- 
ties waive reciprocally all repayment of sums 
due for the maintenance of prisoners of war 
in their respective territories. 


SECTION II.—Graves 


ARTICLE 225.—The Allied and Associated 
Governments and the German Government 
will cause to be respected and maintained 


the graves of the soldiers and sailors buried 


in their respective territories, 
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They agree to recognize any commission 
appointed by an Allied or Associated Gov- 
ernment for the purpose of identifying, reg- 
istering, caring for, or erecting suitable me- 
morials over the said graves and to facilitate 
the discharge of its duties. 

Furthermore, they agree to afford, so far 
as the provisions of their laws and the re- 
quirements of public health allow, every 
facility for giving effect to requests that the 
bodies of their soldiers and sailors may be 
transferred to their own countries. 


ARTICLE 226.—The graves of prisoners of 
war and interned civilians who are nationals 


of the different belligerent States and have 
died in captivity shall be properly maintained 
in accordance with Article 225 of the present 
treaty. 

The Allied and Associated Governments on 
the one part, and the German Government on 
the other part, reciprocally undertake also 
to furnish to each other: 


1. A complete list of those who have died, 
together with all information useful for iden- 
tification. 


2. All information as to the number and 


position of the graves of all those who have 
been buried without identification. 


PART VII.—Penalties 


Powers publicly arraign William II. of 

Hohenzollern, formerly German Em- 
peror, for a supreme offense against interna- 
tional morality and the sanctity of treaties. 

A special tribunal will be constituted to 
try the accused, thereby assuring him the 
guarantees essential to the right of defense. 
It will be composed of five judges, one ap- 
pointed by each of the following powers: 
The United States of America, Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and Japan. 

In its decision, the tribunal will be guided 
by the highest motives of international policy 
with a view to vindicating the solemn obliga- 
tions of international undertakings and the 
validity of international morality. It will 
be its duty to fix the punishment which it 
considers should be imposed. 

The Allied and Associated Pewers will ad- 
dress a request to the Government of the 
Netherlands for the surrender to them of the 
ex-Emperor in order that he may be put on 
trial. 

ARTICLE 228.—The German Government 
recognizes the right of the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers to bring before military tri- 
bunals persons accused of having committed 
acts in violation of the laws and customs of 
war. Such persons shall, if found guilty, 
be sentenced to punishments laid down by 
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law. This provision will apply, notwith- 
standing any proceedings or _ prosecution 
before a tribunal in Germany or in the terri- 
tory of her allies. 

The German Government shall hand over 
to the Allied and Associated Powers or to 
such one of them as snall so request, all 
persons accused of having committed an act 
in violation of the laws and customs of war 
who are specified either by name or by the 
rank, office, or employment which they held 
under the German authorities. 

ARTICLE 229.—Persons guilty of criminal 
acts against the nationals of one of the 
Allied and Associated Powers will be brought 
before the military tribunals of that power. 

Persons guilty of criminal acts against the 
nationals of more than one of the Allied and 
Associated Powers will be brought before 
military tribunals composed of members of 
the military tribunals of the powers con- 
cerned. 

In every case the accused will be entitled 
to name his own counsel. 

ARTICLE 230.—The German Government 
undertakes to furnish all documents and in- 
formation of every kind, the production of 
which may be considered necessary to insure 
the full knowledge of the incriminating acts, 
the discovery of offenders, and the just 
appreciation of responsibility. 


PART VII.—Reparation 


SECTION I.—General Provisions 


RTICLE 231.—The Allied and Associated 
Governments affirm, and Germany ac- 
cepts, the responsibility of Germany 

and her allies for causing all the loss and 
damage to which the Allied and Associated 
Governments and their nationals have been 


subjected as a consequence of the war im- 


posed upon them by the aggression of Ger- 

many and her allies. 

ARTICLE 282.—The Allied and Associated 
‘nments recognize that the resources of 


. 


Germany are not adequate, after taking into 
account permanent diminutions of such re- 
sources which will result from other pro- 
visions of the present treaty, to make com- 
plete reparation for all such loss and damage. 
The Allied and Associated Governments, 
however, require, and Germany undertakes, 
that she will make compensation for all 
damage done to the civilian population of the 
Allied and Associated Powers and to their 
property during the period of the belligerency 
of each as an Allied or Associated Power 
against Germany by such aggression by land. 


by sea, and from the air, and in gen- 
eral all damage as defined im Annex I. 
hereto. 

In accordance with Germany’s pledges, al- 
ready given as to complete restoration for 
Belgium, Germany undertakes, in addition 
to the compensation for damage elsewhere 
in this chapter provided for, as a conse- 
quence of the violation of the treaty of 1839, 
to make reimbursement of all sums which 
Belgium has borrowed from the Allied and 
Associated Governments up to Nov. 11, 1918, 
together with interest at the rate of 5 per 
cent. per annum on such sums. This amount 
shall be determined by the Reparation Com- 
mission, and the German Government under- 
takes thereupon forthwith to make a special 
issue of bearer bonds to an _ equivalent 
amount payable in marks gold, on May 1, 
1926, or, at the option of the German Govern- 
ment, on the ist of May in any year up to 
1926. Subject to the foregoing, the form 
of such bonds shall be determined by the 
Reparation Commission. Such bonds shall 
be handed over to the Reparation Commis- 
sion, which has authority to take and 
acknowledge receipt thereof on behalf of Bel- 
gium. 

ARTICLE 233.—The amount of the above 
damage for which compensation is to be 
made by Germany shall be determined by an 
{interallied commission, to be called the Repa- 
ration Commission, and constituted in the 
form and with the power set forth hereunder 
and in Annexes II. to VII. inclusive hereto. 

This commission shall consider the claims 
and give to the German Government a just 
opportunity to be heard. 

The findings of the commission as to the 
amount of damage defined as above shall be 
concluded and notified to the German Gov- 
ernment on or before the Ist May, 1921, as 
representing the extent of that Government’s 
obligations. 

The commission shall concurrently draw up 
a schedule of payments prescribing the time 
and manner for securing and discharging the 
entire obligation within a period of thirty 
years from the ist May, 1921. If, however, 
within the period mentioned, Germany fails 
to discharge her obligations, any balance re- 
maining unpaid may, within the discretion of 
the commission, be postponed for settlement 
in subsequent years, or may be handled oth- 
erwise in such manner as the Allied and As- 
sociated Governments, acting in accordance 
with the procedure laid down in this part of 
the present treaty, shall determine. 

ARTICLE 234.—The Reparation Commis- 
sion shall after the Ist May, 1921, from time 
to time, consider the resources and capacity 
of Germany and, after giving her representa- 
tives a just opportunity to be heard, shall 
have discretion to extend the date and to 
modify the form of payments, such as are to 
be provided for in accordance with Article 
233; but not to cancel any part, except with 
the specific authority of the several Govern- 
ments represented upon the commission. 


ARTICLE 235.—In order to enable the Allied 


and Associated Powers to proceed at onee to 
the restoration of their industrial and eco- 
nomic life, pending the full determination of 
their claims, Germany shall pay in sugh in- 
stallments and in such manner (whether in 
gold, commodities, ships, securities, or other- 
wise) as the Reparation Commission may 
fix, during 1919, 1920, and the first four 
months of 1921, the equivalent of 20,000,000,- 
000 gold marks, 

Out of this sum the expenses of the armies 
of occupation subsequent to the armistice of 
the 11th November, 1918, shall first be met, 
and such supplies of food and raw materials 
as may be judged by the Governments of the 
principal Allied and Associated Powers to be 
essential to enable Germany to meet her ob- 
ligations for reparation may also, with the 
approval of the said Governments, be paid 
for out of the above sum. The balance shall 
be reckoned toward liquidation -of the 
amounts due for reparation. 

Germany shall further deposit bonds as 
prescribed in Paragraph 12 (c) of Annex II. 
hereto. 

ARTICLE 236.—Germany further agrees to 
thedirect applicationof hereconomic resources 
to reparation as specified in Annexes III., 
IV., V., and VI., relating respectively to mer- 
chant shipping, to physical restoration, and 
to coal and derivatives of coal, and to dye- 
stuffs and other chemical products; provided 
always that the value of the property trans- 
ferred and any services rendered by her un- 
der these annexes, assessed in the manner 
therein prescribed, shall be credited to her 
toward liquidation of her obligations under 
the above articles. 

ARTICLE 237.—The successive installments, 
including the above sum, paid over by Ger- 
many in satisfaction of the above claims, will 
be divided by the Allied and Associated Gov- 
ernments in proportions which have been 
determined upon by them in advance on a 
basis of general equity and of the rights of 
each. 

For the purposes of this division the value 
of property transferred and services ren- 
dered under Article 243 and under Annexes 
III., IV., V., VI., and VII. shall be reckoned 
in the same manner as cash payments effect- 
ed in that year. 

ARTICLE 238.—In addition to the payments 
mentioned above, Germany shall effect, in 
accordance with the procedure laid down by 
the Reparation Commission, restitution in 
cash of cash taken away, seized, or seques- 
trated, and also restitution of animals, ob- 
jects of every nature, and securities taken 
away, seized, or sequestrated, in the cases in 
which it proves possible to identify them in 
territory belonging to Germany or her allies. 

Until this procedure is laid down restitution 


will continue in accordance with the provisions — ; 
of the armistice of 11th of November, 1918, 4 


and its renewals and the protocols thereto. c* 
ARTICLE 239.—Germany undertakes — 
make forthwith the bhi sets a conte 
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by Article 238 and to make the payments and 
deliveries contemplated by Articles 233, 234, 
235, and 236. 

ARTICLE 240.—Germany recognizes the 
commission provided for by Article 233 as the 
Same may be constituted by the Allied and 
Associated Governments in accordance with 
Annex Il. and agrees irrevocably to the pos- 
session and exercise by such commission of 
the power and authority given to it under the 
present treaty. The German Government will 
supply to the commission all the information 
which the commission may require relative to 
the financial situation and operations and to 
the property, productive capacity, and stocks 
and current production of raw materials and 
manufactured articles of Germany and her 
nationals, and, further, any information rela- 
tive to military operations which in the judg- 
ment of the commission may be necessary for 
the assessment of Germany’s Hability for 
reparation as defined in Annex I. 

The German Government will accord to the 
members of the commission and its authorized 
agents the same rights and immunities as are 
enjoyed in Germany by duly accredited diplo- 
matic agents of friendly powers. Germany 
further agrees to provide for the salaries and 
expenses of the commission, and of such staff 
as it may employ. 

ARTICLE 241.—Germany undertakes to 
pass, issue, and maintain in force any legis- 
lation, orders, and decrees that may be neces- 
sary to give complete effect to these present. 

ARTICLE 242.—The provisions of this part 
of the present treaty do not apply to the 
property, rights, and interests referred to 
in Sections III. and IV. of Part X. (economic 
clauses) of the present treaty, nor to the 
product of their liquidation, except so far 
as concerns any final balance in favor of 
Germany under Article 243, (a.) 

ARTICLE 248.—The following shall be reck- 
“oned as credits to Germany in respect of her 
reparation obligations: 

(a) Any final balance in favor of Ger- 
many under Sections III. and IV. of Part X. 


* (economic clauses) and Section V. (Alsace- 


Lorraine) of Part III., (political clauses for 
Europe.) 

(b) Amounts due to Germany in respect of 
transfers under Part IX., (financial clauses,) 
Part XII., (ports, waterways, and railways,) 
and Section IV. (Sarre Basin) of Part Iil., 
(political clauses for Europe.) 

(c) Amounts which in the judgment of the 

“Reparation Commission should be credited 
to Germany on account of any other trans- 
fers under the present treaty of property, 
rights, concessions, or other interests. 

In no case, however, shall credit be given 
for property restored in accordance with 
Article 238. 

ARTICLE 244.—The transfer of the Ger- 
man submarine cables which do not form the 

_gubject of particular provisions of the pres- 


oe - _ ent treaty is regulated by Annex VII. hereto. 
ee ANNEX I. 


_ Compensation may be claimed from Ger- 


i» 


many under Article 232 above in respect of 
the total damage under the following cate- 
gories: 

1. Damage to injured persons and to sur- 
viving dependents by personal injury to or 
death of civilians caused by acts of war, in- 
cluding bombardments or other attacks on 
Jand, on sea, or from the air, and all the 
direct consequences thereof, and of all opera- 
tions of war by the two groups of bellig- 
erents wherever arising. 

2. Damage caused by Germany or her allies 
to civilian victims of acts of cruelty, vio- 
lence, or maltreatment, (including injuries to 
life or health as a consequence of imprison- 
ment, deportation, internment, or evacua- 
tion, of exposure at sea, or of being forced 
to labor by Germany or her allies,) wherever 
arising, and to the surviving dependents of 
such victims. 

8. Damage caused by Germany of her allies 
in their own territory or in occupied or in- 
vaded territory to civilian victims of all 
acts injurious to health or capacity to 
work, or to honor, as well as to the surviv- 
ing dependents of such victims. 

4. Damage caused by any kind of maltreat- 
ment of prisoners of war. 

5. As damage caused to the peoples of the 
Allied and Associated Powers, all pensions 
and compensations in the nature of pensions 
to naval and military victims of war, (includ- 
ing members of the air forces,) whether mu- 
tilated, wounded, sick, or invalided, and to 
the dependents of such victims, the amount 
due to the Allied and Associated Governments 
being calculated for each of them as being 
the capitalized cost of such pensions and 
compensations at the date of the coming into 
force of the present treaty, on the basis of 
the scales in force in France at such date. 

6. The cost of assistance by the Govern- 
ments of the Allied and Associated Powers to 
prisoners of war and to their families and 
dependents. 

7. Allowances by the Governments of the 
Allied and Associated Powers to the families 
and dependents of mobilized persons or per- 
sons serving with the forces, the amount due 
to them for each calendar year in which hos- 
tilities occurred being calculated for each 
Government on the basis of the average scale 
for such payments in force in France during 
that year. 

8. Damage caused to civilians by being 
forced by Germany or her allies to labor 
without just remuneration. 

9. Damage in respect of all property, 
wherever situated, belonging to any of the 
Allied or Associated States or their nation- 
als, with the exception of naval and military 
works or materials, which have been carried 
off, seized, injured, or destroyed by the acts 
of Germany or her allies on land, on sea, or 
from the air, or damage directly in conse- 
quence of hostilities or of any operations of 
war. 


10. Damage in the form of levies, fines and 
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other similar exactions imposed by Germany 
or her allies upon the civilian population. 


ANNEX II. 


1. The commission referred to in Article 
233 shall be called ‘‘ The Reparation Commis- 
sion,’’ and is hereinafter referred to as “‘ the 
commission.”’ 

2. Delegates to the commission shall be 
nominated by the United States of America, 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan, Bel- 
gium, and the Serb-Croat-Slovene State, 
Each of these powers will appoint one 
delegate and also one assistant dele~ 
gate, who will take his place in case of 
illness or necessary absence, but at other 
times will only have the right to be present 
at proceedings without taking any part there~ 
in. On no occasion shall the delegates of 
more than five of the above powers have the 
right to take part in the proceedings of the 
commission and to record their votes. The 
delegates of the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, France, and Italy shall have this right 
on all occasions. The delegate of Belgium 
shall have this right on all occasions other 
than those referred to below. The delegate 
.of Japan shall have this right on occasions 
when questions relating to damage at sea 
and questions arising under Article 260 of 
Part IX. (financial clauses) in which Jap- 
anese interests are concerned are under con- 
sideration. The delegate of the Serb-Croat- 
Slovene State shall have this right when 
questions relating to Austria, Hungary, or 
Bulgaria are under consideration. 

Each Government represented on the com- 
mission shall have the right to withdraw 
therefrom upon twelve months’ notice, filed 
with the commission and confirmed in the 
course of the sixth month after the date of 
the original notice. 

3. Such of the other Allied and Associated 
Powers as may be interested shall have the 
right to appoint a delegate to be present and 
act as assessor only while their respective 
claims and interests are under examination 
or discussion, but without the right to vote. 

4. In case of the death, resignation or re- 
call of any delegate, assistant delegate, or 
assessor, a successor to him shall be nomi- 
nated as soon as possible. 

5. The commission will have its principal 
permanent bureau in Paris and will hold its 
first meeting in Paris as soon as practicable 
after the coming into force of the present 
treaty, and thereafter will meet in such 
Place or places and at such time as it may 
deem convenient and as may be necessary 
for the most expeditious discharge of its 
duties. 

6. At its first meeting the commission shail 
6élect from among the delegates referred to 
above a Chairman and a Vice Chairman, 
who shall hold office for one year and shall 
be eligible for re-election. If a vacancy in 
the Chairmanship or Vice Chairmanship 
should occur during the annual period the 
commission shall proceed to a new election 
for the remainder of the said period. 
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7. The commission is authorized to appoint 
all necessary officers, agents, and employes 
who may be required for the execution of 
its functions, and to fix their remuneration; 
to constitute committees, whose members 
need not necessarily be members of the com- 
mission, and to take all executive steps nec- 
essary for the purpose of discharging its du- 
ties, and to delegate authority and discretion 
to officers, agents, and committees. 

8. All proceedings of the commission shall 
be private unless, on particular occasions, the 
commission shall otherwise determine for spe- 
cial reasons. 

9. The commission shall be required, if the 
German Government so desire, to hear, with- 
in a period which it will fix from time to 
time, cvidence and arguments on the part of 
Germany on any question connected with her 
capacity to pay. 

10. The commission shall consider the 
claims and give to the German Government 
a just opportunity to be heard, but not to 
take any part whatever in the decisions of 
the commission. The commission shall afford 
a similar opportunity to the allies of Ger- 
many when it shall consider that their in- 
terests are in question. 

11. The commission shall not be bound by 
any particular code or rules of law or by 
any particular rule of evidence or of proced- 
ure, but shall be guided by justice, equity, 
and good faith. Its decisions must follow 
the same principles and rules in all cases 
where they are applicable. It will establish 
rules relating to methods of proof of claims. 
It may act on any trustworthy modes of 
computation. 

12. The commission shall have all the pow- 
ers conferred upon it, and shall exercise all 
the functions assigned to it by the present 
treaty. 


The commission shall in general have wide - 


latitude as to its control and handling of the 
whole reparation problem as dealt with in 
this part of the present treaty, and shall 
have authority to interpret its provisions. 
Subject to the provisions of the present 
treaty, the commission is constituted by the 
several Allied and Associated Governments 
referred to in Paragraphs 2 and 3 above as 
the exclusive agency of the said Govern- 
ments respectively for receiving, selling, 
holding, and distributing the reparation pay- 
ments to be made by Germany under this 
part of the present treaty. The commission 
must comply with the following conditions 
and provisions: 

(a) Whatever part of the full amount of 
the proved claims is not paid in gold, or in 
ships, securities, and commodities or other- 
wise, Germany shall be required, under such 
conditions as the commission may determine, 
to cover by way of guarantee by an equiva~ 
lent issue of bonds, obligations, or otherwise, 


in order to constitute an acknowledgment of — 


the said part of the debt: 


(b) In periodically estimating Germany's 


capacity to pay, the commission shall 


ine the German system of taxation, first to 
‘the end that the sums for reparation which 
Germany is required to pay shall become a 
charge upon all her revenues prior to that 
for the service or discharge of any domestic 
loan, and, secondly, so as to satisfy itself 
that, in general, the German scheme of taxa- 
tion is fully as heavy proportionately as that 
of any of the powers represented on the con- 
mission. 

(c) In order to facilitate and continue the 
immediate restoration of the economic life of 
the Allied and Associated countries, the com- 
mission will, as provided in Article 235, take 
from Germany by way of security for and 
acknowledgment of her debt a first install- 
ment of gold bearer bonds free of all taxes 
or charges of every description established 
or to be established by the Government of 
the German Empire or of the German States, 
or by any authority subject to them; these 
ponds will be delivered on account and in 
three portions, the marks gold being payable 
in conformity with Article 262 of Part IX. 
(financial clauses) of the present treaty, as 
follows: 

First. To be issued forthwith, 20,000,000,000 
marks gold bearer bonds, payable not later 
than May 1, 1921, without interest. There 
shall be specially applied toward the amorti- 
zation of these bonds the payments which 
Germany is pledged to make in conformity 
with Article 235, after deduction of the sums 
used for the reimbursement of expenses of 
the armies of occupation and for payment of 
foodstuffs and raw materials. Such bonds 
as have not been redeemed by May 1, 1921, 
shall then be exchanged for new bonds of 
the same type as those provided for below, 
(Paragraph 12, c. second.) 

Second. To be issued forthwith, further 40,- 
000,000,000 marks gold bearer bonds, bearing 
interest at 244 per cent. per annum between 
1921 and-1926, and thereafter at 5 per cent. 
per annum, with an additional 1 per cent. 
for amortization beginning in 1926 on the 
whole amount of the issue. 

Third. To be delivered forthwith a covering 
undertaking in writing, to issue when, but 
not until, the commission is satisfied that 
Germany can meet such interest and sinking 
fund obligations, a further installment of 
49,000,000,000 marks gold 5 per cent. bearer 
bonds, the time and mode of payment of 
Principal and interest to be determined by 
the commission. * 

The dates for payment of interest, the man- 
ner of applying the amortization fund, and 
all other questions relating to the issue, man- 
agement, and regulation of the bond issue 
shall be determined by the commission from 

_ time to time. 

Further issues by way of acknowledgment 
and security may be required as the com- 

mission subsequently determines from time 


to time. 


- (d) In the event of bonds, obligations, or 
other evidence of indebtedness issued by 
any by way of security for or acknowl- 
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edgment of her reparation debt being dis- 
posed of outright, not by way of pledge, to 
persons other than the several Governments 
in whose favor Germany’s original repara- 
tion indebtedness was created, an amount of 
such reparation indebtedness shall be deemed 
to be extinguished corresponding to the nom- 
inal value of the bonds, &c., so disposed of 
outright, and the obligation of Germany in 


Yespect of such bonds shall be confined to 


her liabilities to the holders of the bonds, as 
expressed upon their face. 

(e) The damage for repairing, reconstruct- 
ing, and rebuilding property in the invaded 
and devastated districts, including reinstal- 
lation of furniture, machinery and other 
equipment, will be calculated according to 
the cost at the dates when the work is done. 

(f) Decisions of the commission relating 
to the total or partial cancellation of the 
capital or interest of any verified debt of 
Germany must be accompanied by a state- 
ment of its reasons. 

13. As to voting, the commission will ob- 
serve the ‘ollowing rules: 

When a decision of the commission is 
taken, the votes of all the delegates entitled 
to vote, or in the absence of any of them, 
of their assistant delegates, shall be recorded. 
Abstention from voting is to be treated as 
a vote against the proposal under discus- 
sion. Assessors have no vote. 

On the following questions unanimity is 
necessary : 

(a) Questions involving the sovereignty of 
any of the Allied and Associated Powers, or 
the cancellation of the whole or any part of 
the debt or obligations of Germany. 

(b) Questions of determining the amount 
and conditions of bonds or other obligations 
to be issued by the German Government and 
of fixing the time and manner for selling, 
negotiating, or distributing such bonds, 

(c) Any postponement, total or partial, be- 
yond the end of 1930, of the payment of in- 
stallments falling due between the Ist May, 
1921, and the end of 1926 inclusive. 

(a) Any postponement, total or partial, of 
any installment falling due after 1926 for a 
Period exceeding three years. 

(e) Questions of applying in any particular 
case a method of measuring damages differ- 
ent from that which has been previously ap- 
plied in a similar case. 

(f) Questions of the interpretation of the 
provisions of this part of the present treaty. 

All other questions shall be decided by the 
vote of a majority. 

In case of any difference of opinion among 
the delegates, which cannot be solved by 
reference to their Governments, upon the 
question whether a given case is one which 
requires a unanimous vote for its decision or 
not, such difference shall be referred to the 
immediate arbitration of some impartial 
person to be agreed upon by the Govern- 
ments, whose award the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Governments agree to accept. 

14. Decisions of the commission, in ac- 
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cordance with the powers conferred upon it, 
shall forthwith become binding and may be 
put into immediate execution without fur~ 
ther proceedings. 

15. The commission will issue to each of 
the interested powers, in such form as the 
commission shall fix: 

First. A certificate stating that it holds for 
the account of the said power bonds of the 
issues mentioned above, the said certificate, 
on the demand of the power concerned, 
being divisible in a number of parts not ex- 
ceeding five; 

Second. From time to time certificates 
stating the goods delivered by Germany on 
account of her reparation debt which it holds 
for the account of the said power. 

The said certificates shall be registered, 
and, upon notice to the commission, may be 
transferred by indorsement. 

When bonds are issued for sale or nego- 
tiation, and when goods are delivered by 
the commission, certificates to an equivalent 
value must be withdrawn. 

16. Interest shall be debited to Germany as 
from 1st May, 1921, in respect of her debt as 
determined by the commission, after allow- 
ing for sums already covered by cash pay- 
ments or their equivalent, or by bonds issued 
to the commission, or under Article 243. 
The rate of interest shall be 5 per cent., 
unless the commission shall determine at 
some future time that circumstances justify 
a variation of this rate. 

The commission, in fixing on 1st May, 1921, 
the total amount of the debt of Germany, 
may take account of interest due on sums 
arising out of the reparation of material 
damage as from 11th November, 1918, up to 
ist May, 1921. 


17. In case of default by Germany in the 
performance of any obligation under this 
part of the present treaty, the commission 
will forthwith give, notice of such default to 
each of the interested powers and may make 
such recommendations as to the action to be 
taken in consequence of such default as it 
may think necessary. : 

18. The measures which the Allied and As- 
sociated Powers shall have the right to take, 
in case of voluntary default by Germany, 
and which Germany agrees not to regard as 
acts of war, may include economic and finan- 
cial prohibitions and reprisals and in general 
such other measures as the respective Gov- 
ernments may determine to be necessary in 
the circumstances, 

19. Payments required to be made in gold 
or its equivalent on account of the proved 
claims of the Allied and Associated Powers 
may at any time be accepted by the com- 
mission in the form of chattels, properties, 
commodities, businesses, rights, concessions, 
within or without German territory, ships, 
bonds, shares, or securities of any kind, or 
currencies of Germany or other States, the 
value of such substitutes for gold being fixed 
at a fair and just amount by the commission 
itself. 


20. The commission, in fixing or accepting ae 
payment in specified properties or rights, iy 


shall have due regard for any legal or equit~ 
able interests of the Allied and Associated 
Powers or of neutral powers or of their 
nationals therein. 

21. No member of the commission shall be 
responsible, except to the Government ap- 
pointing him, for any action or omission as 
such member. No one of the Allied or As- 
sociated Governments assumes any respon- 
sibility in respect of any other Government, 

22. Subject to the provisions of the present 
treaty this annex may be amended by the 
unanimous decision of the Governments rep- 
resented from time to time upon the com- 
mission. 

23. When all the amounts due from Ger- 
many and her allies under the present treaty 
or the decisions of the commission have been 
discharged and all sums received, or their 
equivalents, shail have been distributed to 
the powers interested, the commission shall 
be dissolved. 


ANNEX III. 


1. Germany recognizes the right of the Al- 
lied and Associated Powers to the replace- 
ment, ton for ton (gross tonnage) and class 
for class, of all merchant ships and fishing 
boats lost or damaged owing to the war. 

Nevertheless, and in spite of the fact that 
the tonnage of German shipping at present 
in existence is much less than that lost by 
the Allied and Associated Powers in conse- 
quence of the German aggression, the right 
thus recognized will be enforced on German 
ships and boats under the gam = condi- 
tions: 

The German Government on behalf of 
themselves and so as to bind all other per- 
sons interested, cede to the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Governments the property in all the 
German merchant ships which are of 1,600 
tons gross and upward; in one-half, reck- 
oned in tonnage, of the ships which are be- 
tween 1,000 tons and 1,600 tons gross; in one- 
quarter, reckoned in tonnage, of the steam 
trawlers, and in one-quarter, reckoned in 
tonnage, of the other fishing boats. 

2. The German Government will, within 
two months of the coming into force of the 
present treaty, deliver to the Reparation 
Commission all the ships and boats men- 


tioned in Paragraph 1. 


3. The ships and boats mentioned in Para- 


‘graph 1 include all ships and boats which 


(a) fly, or may be entitled to fly, the Ger- 
man merchant flag; or (b) are owned by any 
German national, company, or corporation or 
by any company or corporation belonging to 


a country other than an Allied or Associated — 


country and under the control or direction 
of German nationals; or (c) which are now 
under construction (1) in Germany, (2) in 
other than Allied or Associated countries 
for the account of any German national, 
company, or corporation. 


4 For the purpose of providing documents a 
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of title io the ships and boats to be handed 


i over as above mentioned the German Govern- 


ment will: 

(a) Deliver to the Reparation Commission 
fm respect of each vessel a bill of sale or 
other document of title evidencing the trans- 
fer to the commission of the entire property 
in the vessel free from all incumbrances, 
charges, and liens of all kinds, as the com- 
mission may require; 

(b) Take all measures that may be indi- 
cated by the Reparation Commission for in- 
suring that the ships themselves shall be 
placed at its disposal. 

5. As an additional part of reparation, 
Germany agrees to cause merchant ships to 
be built in German yards for the account of 
the Allied and Associated Governments as 
follows: 

(a) Within three months of the coming 
into force of the present treaty, the Repara- 
tion Commission will notify to the German 
Government the amount of tonnage to he laid 
down in German shipyards in each of the two 
years next succeeding the three months men- 
tloned above; 

(b) Within twenty-four months of the 
coming into force of the present treaty, the 
Reparation Commission will notify to the 
German Government the amount of tonnage 
to be laid down in each of the three years 
following the two years mentioned above; 

(c) The amount of tonnage to be laid down 
in each year shall not exceed 200,000 tons, 
gross tonnage; 

(d) The specifications of the ships to be 
built, the conditions under which they are to 
be built and delivered, the price per ton 
at which, they are to be accounted for by the 
Reparation Commission, and all other ques- 
tions relating to the accounting, ordering, 
building and delivery of the ships, shall be 
determined by the commission. 

6, Germany undertakes to restore in kind 
and in normal condition of upkeep to the 
Allied and Associated Powers, within two 
months of the coming into force of the 
present treaty, in accordance with procedure 
to be laid down by the Reparation Commis- 
sion, any boats and other movable appliances 
belonging to inland navigation which since 
the Ist August, 1914, have by any means 
sthatever come into her possession or into 
the possession of her nationals, and which 
van be identified. 

With a view to make Saba the loss in in- 
fand navigation tonnage, from whatever 
cause arising, which has been incurred dur- 
ing the war by the Allied and Associated 
Powers, and which cannot be made good by 


means of the restitution prescribed above, 


Germany agrees to cede to the Reparation 
Commission a portion of the German river 
fleet up to the amount of the loss mentioned 
above, provided that such cession shall not 
exceed 20 per cent. of the river fleet as it 
sted on the 11th November, 1918. 
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$39 of Part XII. (ports, waterways and rail- 
ways) of the present treaty, who are 
charged with the settlement of difficulties 
relating to the apportionment of river ton- 
nage resulting from the new international 
régime applicable to certain river systems or 
from the territorial changes affecting those 
systems. 

7. Germany agrees to take any measures 
that may be indicated to her by the Repara- 
tion Commission for obtaining the full title 
to the property in all ships which have been 
during the war transferred, or are in process 
of transfer, to neutral flags, without the con- 
sent of the Allied and Associated Govern- 
ments. 

8. Germany waives all claims of any de- 
scription against the Allied and Associated 
Governments and their nationals in respect 
of the detention, employment, loss or damage 
of any German ships or boats, except when 
being made of payments due in respect of the 
employment of ships in conformity with the 
armistice agreement of the 13th January, 
1919, and subsequent agreements. 

The handing over of the ships of the Ger- 
man mercantile marine must be continued 
without interruption in accordance with the 
said agreement. 

9. Germany waives all claims to vessels or 
cargoes sunk by or in consequence of naval 
action and subsequently salved, in which 
any of che Allied or Associated Governments 
or their nationals may have any interest, 
either as owners, charterers, insurers or 
otherwise, notwithstanding any decree of 
condemnation which may have been made 
by a prize court of Germany or of her allies. 


ANNEX IV. 


1. The Allied and Associated Powers require, 
and Germany undertakes, that, in part satis- 
faction of her obligations expressed in this 
part of the present treaty, she will, as here- 
inafter provided, devote her economic re- 
sources directly to the physical restoration of 
the invaded areas of the Allied and Associated 
Powers, to the extent that these powers 
may determine. 

2. The Allied and Associated Governments 
may file with the Reparation Commission 
lists showing: 

(a) Animals, machinery, equipment, tools, 
and like articles of commercial character, 
which have been seized, consumed, or de- 
stroyed by Germany or destroyed in direct 
consequence of military operations, and which 
such Governments, for the purpose of meet- 
ing immediate and urgent needs, desire to 
have replaced by animals and articles of the 
same nature which are in being in German 
territory at the date of the coming into force 
of the present treaty; 

(b) Reconstruction materials, (stones, 
bricks, refractory bricks, tiles, wood, window 
glass, steel, lime, cement, &c.,) machinery, 
heating apparatus, furniture, and like articles 
of a commercial character which the said 
Governments desire to have produced and 


manufactured in Germany and delivered to 
them to permit of the restoration of the in- 
vaded areas. 

3. The lists relating to the articles men- 
tioned in 2 (a), above, shall be filed within 
sixty days after the date of the coming into 
force of the present treaty. The lists relating 
to the articles in 2 (b), above, shall be filed 
on or before Dec, 31, 1919. The lists shall 
contain all such details as are customary in 
commercial contracts dealing with the sub~ 
ject matter, including specifications, dates of 
delivery, (but not extending over more than 
four years,) and places of delivery, but not 
price or value, which shall be fixed as here- 
inafter provided by the commission. 

4. Immediately upon the filing of such lists 
with the commission, the commission shall 
consider the amount and number of the mate- 
rials and animals mentioned in the lists pro- 
vided for above which are to be required of 
Germany. In reaching a decision on this 
matter the commission shall take into ac- 
count such domestic requirements of Ger- 
many as it deems essential for the mainte- 
nance of Germany's social and economic life, 
and the prices and dates at which similar 
articles can be obtained in the Allied and 
Associated countries as compared with those 
to be fixed for German articles, and the gen- 
eral interest of the Allied and Associated 
Governments that the industrial life of Ger- 
many be not so disorganized as to affect 
adversely the ability of Germany to perform 
the other acts of reparation stipulated for. 
Machinery, equipment, tools, and like arti- 
cles of a commerical character in actual in- 
dustrial use are not, however, to be demand- 
ed of Germany unless there is no free stock 
of such articles respectively which is not in 
use and is available, and then not in excess 
of 30 per cent. of the quantity of such articles 
in use in any one establishment or under- 
taking. 

The commission shall give representa- 
tives of the German Government an oppor- 
tunity and a time to be heard as to their 
capacity to furnish the said materials, arti- 
cles, and animals. The decision of the com- 
mission shall thereupon and at the earliest 
possible moment be communicated to the Ger- 
man Government and to the several interested 
Allied and Associated Governments. The 
German Government undertakes to deliver 
the materials, articles, and animals as speci- 
fied in the said communication, and the in- 
terested Allied and Associated Governments 
severally agree to accept the same, provided 
they conform to the specification given, or 
are not, In the judgment of the commission, 
unfit to be utilized in the work of repara- 
tion. 

5. The commission shall determine the 
value to be attributed to the materials, arti- 
cles, and animals to be delivered in accord- 
ance with the foregoing, and ine Allied or 
Associated Power receiving the same agrees 
to be charged with such value, and the 
amount thereof shali be treated as a payment 
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by Germany tobe aivided ia eatteonetets “i 
Article 237 of this part of the present treaty. 

In cases where the right to require physical _ 
restoration as above provided is exercised 
the commission shall insure that the amount 
to be credited against the reparation obliga- 
tion of Germany shall be the fair value of 
work done or materials supplied by Germany 
and that the claim made by the ii ‘terested 
power in respect of the damage so repaired 
by physical restoration shall be discharged 
to the extent of the proportion which the 
damage thus repaired bears to the whole of 
the damage thus claimed for. 


6. As an immediate advance on account 
of the animals referred to in Paragraph 2 (a) 
above, Germany undertakes to deliver in 
equal monthly installments in the three 
months following the coming into force of 
the present treaty the following quantities of 
live stock: 


First. To the French Government, 500 stal- 
lions, (3 to 7 years,) 30,000 fillies and mares, 
(18 months to 7 years,) type: Ardennais, Bou- 
lonnais, or Belgian; 2,000 bulls, (18 months to 
3 years,) 90,000 milch cows, (2 to 6 years,) 
1,000 rams, 100,000 sheep, 10,000 goats. 

Second. To the Belgian Government, 200 
stallions, (8 to 7 years,) large Belgian type; 
5,000 mares, (3 to 7 years,) large Belgian type, 
5,000 fillies, (18 months to 3 years,) large Bel- 
gian type; 2,000 bulls, (18 months to 3 years,) 
50,000 milch cows, (2 to 6 years,) 40,000 
heifers, 200 rams, 20,000 sheep, 15,000 sows. 

The animals delivered shall be of average 
health and condition. To the extent that ani- 
mals so delivered cannot be identified as ani- 
mals taken away or seized, the value of such 
animals shall be credited against the repara- 
tion obligations of Germany in accordance 
with Paragraph 5 of this annex. 

7. Without waiting for the decisions of the 
commission, referred to in Paragraph 4 of 
this annex, to be taken, Germany must con- 
tinue the delivery to France of the agricult- 
ural material referred to in Article 3 of 
the renewal of the armistice of 16th January, 
1919. 


ANNEX V. 


1. Germany accords the following options 
for the delivery of coal and derivatives of 
coal to the undermentioned signatories of the 
present treaty. 

2. Germany undertakes to deliver to France 
7,000,000 tons of coal per year for ten years. 
In addition, Germany undertakes to deliver 
to France annually for a period not exceed-~ 
ing ten years an amount of coal equal to the 
difference between the annual production be- — 
fore the war of the coal mines of the Nord 
and Pas de Calais, destroyed as a result of 
the war, and the production of the mines of — 
the same area during the years in question; — 
such delivery not to exceed 20,000,000 tons | 
any one year of the first five years, 
8,000,000 tons in any one year of the s 
ing five years. 
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sto od due aileanie will be exer- 
cis ahs ‘the restoration of the destroyed 
m nes in the Nord and Pas de Calais. 
3. Germany undertakes to deliver to Bel- 
_ gium 8,000,000 tons of coal annually for ten 
ote 


4, Germany undertakes to deliver to Italy 

‘tg a to the following quantities of coal: 

- July, 1919, to June, 1920, 4,500,000 tons. 

a July, 1920, to June, 1921, 6,000,000 tons. 

By July, 1921, to June, 1922, 7,500,000 tons. 

oy July, 1922, to June, 1923, 8,000,000 tons. 
an July, 1923, to June, 1924, 8,500,000 tons. 
sand each of the following five years, 8,500,- 
000 tons. 

At least two-thirds of the actual deliveries 
to be land borne. 

a 5. Germany further undertakes to deliver 
annually to Luxemburg, if directed by the 
Reparation Commission, a quantity of coal 

- equal to the pre-war annual consumption of 
German coal in Luxemburg. 

6. The prices to be paid for coal delivered 
under these options shall be as follows: 

. (a) For overland delivery, including deliv- 

ery by barge, the German pithead price to 

German nationals, plus the freight to French, 

Belgian, Italian, or Luxemburg frontiers, 

proviued the pithead price does not exceed 

the pithead price of British coal for export. 

In case of Belgian bunker coal, the price 

shall not exceed the Dutch bunker price. 

Railroad and barge tariffs shall not be higher 

than the lowest similar rates paid in Ger- 

many. 

_ (b) For sea delivery, the German export 

A price f. 0. b. the German ports, or the British 

export price f. o. b. British ports, whichever 

may be lower. 

7. The Allied and Associated Governments 
interested may demand the delivery in place 
4 ES coal of metallurgical coke in the propor- 
tion of three tons of coke to four tons of 
coal. 

- §. Germany undertakes to deliver to France 
and to transport to the French frontier by 
4 rail or by water the following products dur- 

‘ing each of the three years following the 
- coming into force of this treaty: 

- Benzol—35,000 tons. 

Coal tar—50,000 tons. 

Sulphate of ammonia—30,000 tons. 

AN or part of the coal tar may, at the 
aa option ef the French Government, be re- 
placed by corresponding quantities of prod- 
ucts of distillation, such as light oils, heavy 
olls, anthracine, naphthaline, or pitch. 


9. The price paid for coke and for the 
articles referred to in the preceding para- 
aphs shall be the same as the price paid 
German nationals under the same condi- 
: of shipment to the French frontier or to 
German ports, and shall be subject to 
dvantages which may be accorded simi- 
ets furnished to German nationals. 


egoing options shall be exercised 
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provisions hereof, shall have power to deter- 
mine all questions relative to procedure and 
the qualities and quantities of products, the 
quantity of coke which may be substituted 
for coal, and the times and modes of de- 
livery and payment. In giving notice to the 
German Government of the foregoing options 
the commission shall give at least 120 
days’ notice of deliveries to be made after 
the ist January, 1920, and at least thirty 
days’ notice of deliveries to be made between 
the coming into force of this treaty and the 
4st January, 1920. Until Germany has re- 
ceived the demands referred to in this para- 
graph the provisions of the protocol of the 
25th December, 1918, (execution of Article 
6 of the armistice of the 11th November, 
1918,) remain in force. 

The notice to be given to the German Gov- 
ernment of the exercise of the right of sub- 
stitution accorded by Paragraphs 7 and 8 
shall be such as the Reparation Commission 
may consider sufficient. 

If the commission shall determine that the 
full exercise of the foregoing options would 
interfere unduly with the industrial require- 
ments of Germany, the commission is au- 
thorized to postpone or to cancel deliveries, 
and in so doing to settle all questions of 
priority, but the coal to replace coal from 
destroyed mines shall receive priority over 
other deliveries. 


ANNEX VI. 


1. Germany accords to the Reparation Com- 
mission an option to require as part of 
reparation the delivery by Germany of such 
quantities and kinds of dyestuffs and chem- 
ical drugs as the commission may designate, 
not exceeding 50 per cent. of the total stock 
of each and every kind of dyestuff and chem- 
ical drug in Germany or under German con- 
trol at the date of the coming into force of 
the present treaty. 

This option shall be exercised within sixty 
days of the receipt by the commission of such 
particulars as to stocks as may be considered 
necessary by the commission. 

2. Germany further accords to the Repara- 
tion Commission an option to require delivery 
during the period from the date of the 
coming into force of the present treaty until 
Jan. 1, 1920, and during each period of six 
months thereafter until Jan. 1, 1925, of any 
specified kind of dyestuff and chemical drug 
up to an amount not exceeding 25 per cent. 
of the German production of such dyestuffs 
and chemical drugs during the previous six 
months’ period. If in any case the produc- 
tion during such previous six months was, in 
the opinion of the commission, less than 
normal, the amount required may he 25 per 
cent. of the normal production. 

Such option shall be exercised within four 
weelts after the receipt of such particulars 
as to production and in such form as may 
be considered necessary by the commission; 
these particulars shall be furnished by the 
German Government immediately after the 
expiration of 2ach six months’ period. 
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8. For dyestuffs and chemical drugs de- 
livered under Paragraph 1 the price shall 
be fixed by the commission, having regard to 
pre-war net export prices and to subsequent 
increases of cost. 

For dyestuffs and chemical drugs delivered 
under Paragraph 2 the price shall be fixed 
by the commission, having regard to pre-war 
net export prices and subsequent variations 
of cost or the lowest net selling price of 
similar dyestuffs and chemical drugs to any 
other purchaser. 


4. All details, including mode and times of 
exercising the options and making delivery, 
and all other questions arising under this 
arrangement shall be determined by the 
Reparation Commission; the German Gov- 
ernment will furnish to the commission all 
necessary information and other assistance 
which it may require. 


5. The above expression “ dyestuffs and 
chemical drugs ’’ includes all synthetic dyes 
and drugs and intermediate or other products 
used in connection with dyeing, so far as 
they are manufactured for sale. The present 
arrangement shall also apply to cinchona 
bark and salts of quinine. 


ANNEX VII. 


Germany renounces on her own behalf and 
on behalf of her nationals in favor of the 
principal Allied and Associated Powers all 
rights, titles or privileges of whatever nature 
in the submarine cables set out below, or in 
any portions thereof: 

Emden-Vigo: from the Straits of Dover to 

off Vigo; 

Emden-Brest: from off Cherbourg to Brest; 

Emden-Teneriffe: from off Dunkirk to off 
Teneriffe ; 

Emden-Azores (1): 
Dover to Fayal; 

Emden-Azores (2): 
Dover to Fayal; 

Azores-New York (1): 
York ; 

Azores-New York (2): 
longitude of Halifax; 

Teneriffe-Monrovia: from off Teneriffe to 
off Monrovia; 

Monrovia-Lome: from about latitude 2 de- 
grees 30 minutes north, and longitude 7 
degrees 40 minutes west of Greenwich, 

to about latitude 2 degrees 20 minutes 
north, and longitude 5 degrees 30 minutes 
west of Greenwich, 

and from about latitude 3 degrees 48 min- 
utes north, and longitude 0 degrees 0 min- 
utes to Lome; 

Lome-Duala: from Lome to Duala; 

Monrovia-Pernambuco: from off Monrovia 
to off Pernambuco; 

Constantinople-Constanza: 
tinople to Constanza; 

Yap-Shanghai, Yap-Guam, and Yap-Menado 
(Celebes): from Yap Island to Shanghai, 
from Yap Island to Guam Island, and 
from Yap Island to Menado. 


from the Straits of 
from the Straits of 
from Fayal to New 


from Fayal to the 


from Constan- 


“stored. 


The value of the above-mentioned cab! 
or portions thereof in so far as they 
privately owned, calculated on the basis 
the original cost less a suitable allowance 
for depreciation, shall be credited to Ger- 
many in the reparation account. 


SECTION II.—Special Provisions 


ARTICLE 245.—Within six months after 
coming into force of the present treaty the 
German Government must restore to the 
French Government the trophies, archives, 
historical souvenirs, or works of art carried 
away from France by the German authorities 
in the course of the war of 1870-1871 and dur- 
ing this last war, in accordance with a list 
which will be communicated to it by the 
French Government; particularly the French 
flags taken in the course of the war of 1870- 
1871, and all the political papers taken by the 
German authorities on Oct. 10, 1870, at the 
Chateau of Cercay, near Brunoy, (Seine-et- 
Oise,) belonging at the time to M. Rouher, 
formerly Minister of State. 


ARTICLE 246.—Within six months of the 
coming into force of the present treaty Ger- 
many will restore to his Majesty the King of 
the Hedjaz the original Koran of the Caliph 
Othman, which was removed from Medina by 
the Turkish authorities and is stated to have 
been presented to the ex-Emperor William II. 

Within the same period Germany will hand 
over to his Britannic Majesty’s Government 
the skull of the Sultan Mkwawa, which was 
removed from the protectorate of German 
Exust Africa and taken to Germany. 


The delivery of the articles above referred 
to will be effected in such place and fn 
such conditions as may be laid down by the 
Governments to which they are to be ze- 


ARTICLE 247.—Germany undertakes to fur- 
nish to the University of Louvain, within 
tliree months after a request made by it 
and transmitted through the intervention of 
the Reparation Commission, manuscripts, 
incunabula, printed books, maps, and objects 
of collection corresponding in number and 
value to those destroyed in the burning by 
Germany of the library of Louvain. All 
details regarding such replacement will be 
determined by the Reparation Commission. 


Germany undertakes to deliver to Belgium, 
through the Reparation Commission, within 
six months of the coming into force of the 
present treaty, in order to enable Belgium 
to reconstitute her two great artistic works: 


(a) The leaves of the triptych of the Mys- 
tic Lamb painted by the Van Eyck Brothers, _ 
formerly in the Church of St. Bavon at yi LY 
Ghent, now in the Berlin Museum. Pare 


(b) The leaves of the triptych of the Last 
Supper, painted by Dierick Bouts, tore - 
in the Church of St. Peter at Louvuin, two 
of which are now in the Berlin Museum 
two in the old Pinakothek at Munich. 


THE GERMA: 


as the Reparation Commission may 

approve, a first charge upon all the 
assets and revenues of the German Empire 
and ifs constitvent States shall be the cost 
of revsration 2nd all other costs arising 
under the present treaty or any treaties or 
agreements supplementary thereto or under 
arrangements concluded between Germany 
and the Allied and Associated Powers during 
the armistice or its extensions. 

Up to May 1, 1921, the German Government 
shall not export or dispose of, and shall for- 
bid the export or disposal of, gold without 
the previous approval of the Allied and As- 
sociated Powers acting through the Repara- 
tion Commission. 


ARTICLE 249.—There shall be paid by the 
German Government the total cost of all 
armies of the Allied and Associated Govern- 
ments in occupied German territory from the 
date of the signature of the armistice of the 
11th November, 1918, including the keep of 
men and beasts, lodging and billeting, pay 
and allowances, salaries and wages, bedding, 
heating, lighting, clothing, equipment, har- 
mess and saddlery, armament and rolling 
stock, air services, treatment of sick and 
wounded, veterinary and remount services, 
transport service of all sorts, (such as by 
rail, sea, river, or motor lorries,) communi- 
cations and corresp-ndence, and in general 
the cost of all administrative or technical 
services, the working of which is necessary 
for the training of troops and for keeping 
their numbers up to strength and preserving 
their military efficiency. 

The cost of such liabilities under the above 
heads, so far as they relate to purchases or 
requisitions by the Allied and Associated Gov- 
ernments in the occupied territories, shall be 
paid by the German Government to the Allied 
and Associated Governments in marks at the 
current or agreed rate of exchange. Ali other 
of the above costs shall be paid in gold marks. 

ARTICLE 250.—Germany confirms the sur- 
render of all material handed over to the 
Allied and Associated Powers in accordance 
with the armistice agreement of the 11th 
November, 1918, and subsequent armistice 
agreements, and recognizes the title of the 
Allied and Associated Powers to such mate- 
rial. 

There shall be credited to the German Gov- 
ernment against the sums due from it to the 
Allied and Associated Powers for reparation, 
the value, as assessed by the Reparation 
Commission referred to in Article 233 of 
Part VIII. (reparation) of the present treaty, 
of the material handed over in accordance 
with Article 7 of the armistice agreement of 
the 11th November, 1918, Article 3 of the 
armistice agreement of the 16th January, 
1919, as well as of any other material handed 
_ over in accordance with the armistice agree- 
_ment of the 11th November, 1918, and of 

; armistice agreements, for which, 


A RTIOLE 248.—Subject to such exceptions 
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PART IX.—Financial Clauses 


as having non-military vaJue, credit should,in 
the judgment of the Reparation Commission, 
be allowed to the German Government. 

Property belonging to the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Governments or their nationals re- 
stored or surrendered under the armistice 
agreements in specie shall not be credited to 
the German Government, 

ARTICLE 251.—The priority of the charges 
established by Article 248 shall, subject to the 
qualifications made below, be as follows: 

{a) The cost of the armies of occupation as 
defined under Article 249 during the armi- 
stice and its extensions; 

(b) The cost of any armies of occupation as 
defined under Article 249 after the coming 
into force of the present treaty; 

(c) The cost of reparation arising out of 
the present treaty or any treaties or con- 
ventions supplementary thereto; 


(d) The cost of all other obligations incum- ; 


bent on Germany under the armistice con- 
ventions or under this treaty or any treaties 
or conventio..s supplementary thereto. 

The payment for such supplies of food and 
raw.material for Germany and such other 
payments as may be judged by the Allied 
and Associated Powers to be essential to en- 
able Germany to meet her obligations in re- 
spect of reparation will have priority to the 
extent and upon the conditions which have 
been or may be determined by the Govern- 
ments of the said powers. 

ARTICLE 252.—The right of each of the 
Allied and Associated Powers to dispose of 
enemy assets and property within its juris- 
diction at the date of the coming into force 
of the present treaty is not affected by the 
foregoing provisions. 

ARTICLE 253.—Nothing in the foregoing 
provisions shall prejudice in any manner 
charges or mortgages lawfully effected ia 
favor of the Allied and Associated Powers or 
their nationals respectively, before the date 
at which a state of war existed between 
Germany and the Allied and Associated 
Powers concerned, by the German Empire or 
its constituent States, or by German nation- 
als on assets in their ownership at that date. 


ARTICLE 254.—The powers to which Ger- 
man territory is ceded shall, subject to the 
qualifications made in Article 255, undertake 
to pay: 

1. A portion of the debt of the German Em- 
pire as it stood on the Ist August, 1914, 
calculated on the basis of the ratio between 
the average for the three financial years 
1911, 1912. 1913, of such revenues of the 
ceded territory and the average for the 
same years of such revenues of the whole 
German Empire as in the judgment of the 
Reparation Commission are best calculated 
to represent the relative ability of the re- 
spective territories to make payments. 

2. A portion of the debt as it stood on the 
1st August, 1914, of the German State to 
which the ceded territory belonged, to be de- 


termined in accordance with the principle 
stated above. 

Such portions shall be determined by the 
Reparation Commission. 

The method of discharging the obligation 
both in respect of capital and of interest, so 
assumed, shall be fixed by the Reparation 
Commission. Such method may take the 
form, inter alia, of the assumption by the 
power to which the territory is ceded of 
Germany’s liability for the German debt held 
by her nationals. But in the event of the 
method adopted involving any payments to 
the German Government, such payments 
shall be transferred to the Reparation Com- 
mission on account of the sums due for 
reparation so long as any balance in respect 
of such sums remains unpaid. 

ARTICLE 255.—1. As an exception to the 
above provision and inasmuch as in 1871 
Germany refused to undertake any portion 
of the burden of the French debt, France 
shall be, in respect of Alsace-Lorraine, ex- 
empt from any payment under Article 254. 

2. In the case of Poland that portion of the 
debt which, in the opinion of the Reparation 
Commission is attributable to the measures 
taken by the German and Prussian Govern- 
ments for the German colonization of Poland 
shall be excluded from the apportionment to 
be made under Article 254. 

3. In the case of all ceded territories other 
than Alsace-Lorraine that portion of the 
debt of the German Empire or German 
States which in the opinion of the Repara- 
tion Commission represents expenditure by 
the Governments of the German Empire or 
States upon the Government properties re- 
ferred to in Article 256 shall be excluded 
from the apportionment to be made under 
Article 254. 

ARTICLE 256.—Powers to which German 
territory is ceded shall acquire all property 
and possessions situated therein belonging to 
the German Empire or to the German States, 
and the value of such acquisitions shall be 
fixed by the Reparation Commission, and 
paid by the State acquiring the territory to 
the Reparation Commission for the credit of 
the German Government on account of the 
sums due for reparation. 

For the purposes of this article the prop- 
erty and possessions of the German Empire 
and States shall be deemed to include all the 
property of the Crown, the Empire or the 
States, and the private property of the for- 
,mer German Emperor and other royal per- 

sonages. 

In view of the terms on which Alsace- 
Lorraine was ceded to Germany in 1871 
France shall be exempt in respect thereof 
from making any payment or credit under 
this article for any property or possessions 
of the German Empire or States situated 
therein. Belgium also shall be exempt from 
making any payment or any credit under 
this article for any property or possessions of 
the German Empire or States situated in 
German territory ceded to Belgium under the 
yresent treaty. 
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ARTICLE 257.—In the case of the former 


German territories, mcluding colonies, >ro- 
tectorates, or dependencies, administered by 
a mandatary under Article 22 of Part I. 
(League of Nations) of the present treaty, 
neither the territory nor the mandatory 
power shall be charged with any portion of 
the debt of the German Empire or States. 

All property and possessions belonging te 
the German Empire or to the German States 
situated in such territory shall be transferred 
with the territories to the Mandatory Power 
in its capacity as such, and no payment shall 
be made nor any credit given to those Goy- 
ernments in consideration of this transfer. 

For the purpose of this article the prop- 
erty and possessions of the German Empire 
and of the German States shall be deemed to 
include all the property of the crown, the 
empire or the States and the private prop- 
erty of the former German Emperor and 
other royal personages. 

ARTICLE 258.—Germany renounces all 
rights accorded to her or her nationals by 
treaties, conventions or agreements, of what- 
soever kind, to representation upon or partic- 
ipation in the control or administration of 
commissions, state banks, agencies or other 
financial or economic -organizations of an 
international character, exercising powers of 
control or administration, and operating in 
any of the Allied or Associated States, or in 
Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria or Turkey, or 
in the dependencies of these States, or in the 
former Russian Empire. 

ARTICLE 259.—1. Germany agrees to 
deliver within one month from the date of 
the coming into force of the present treaty, 
to such authority as the principal Allied and 
Associated Powers may designate, the sum 
in gold which was to be deposited in the 
Reichsbank in the name of the Council of 
the Administration of the Ottoman Public 
Debt as security for the first issue of Turkish 
Government currency notes. 

2. Germany recognizes her obligation to 
make annually for the period of twelve years 
the payments in gold for which provision is 
made in the German Treasury bonds de- 
posited by her from time to time in the name 
of the Council of the Administration of the 
Ottoman Public Debt as security for the 
second and subsequent issues of Turkish 
Government currency notes. 

3. Germany undertakes to deliver, within 
one month from the coming into force of the 
present treaty, to such authority as the prin- 


cipal Allied and Associated Powers may. 


designate, the deposit gold constituted in the 
Reichsbank or elsewhere, representing the 
residue of the advance in gold agreed to on 
the 5th of 1{2y, 1915, by the Council of the 
Administration of the Ottoman Public Debt 
to the Imperial Ottoman Government. 

4. Germany agrees to transfer to the 


principal Allied and Associated Pewers ane 


title that she may have to the sum in gold 


and silver transmitted by her to the ‘Turkish — be 


Ministry of Finance in November, i918. ix 
apt ee of the ‘Payment to be » fit 


nl KD me 
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May, 1919, for the service of the Turkish in- 
ternal loan. 

5. Germany undertakes to transfer to the 
principal Allied and Associated Powers within 
a period of one month from the coming into 
force of the present treaty, any sums in 
gold transferred as pledge or as collateral 
security to the German Government or its 
nationals in connection with loans made by 
them to the Austro-Hungarian Government. 

6. Without prejudice to Article 292 of Part 

X. {economic clauses) of the present treaty, 
Germany confirms the renunciation provided 
for in Article XV. of the armistice conven- 
tion of the 11th November, 1918, of any bene- 
fit disclosed by the treaties of Bucharest and 
of Brest-Litovsk,-and by the treaties sup- 
plementary thereto, 
. Germany undertakes to transfer, either to 
Rumania or to the principal Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers, as the case may be, all mone- 
tary instruments, specie, securities and nego- 
tiable instruments or goods which she has 
received under the aforesaid treaties. 

7. The sums of money and all securities, 
instruments and goods of whatever nature, 
to be delivered, paid and transferred under 
the provisions of this article, shall be dis- 
posed of by the principal Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers in a manner hereafter to be 
determined by these powers. 

ARTICLE 260.—Without prejudice to the 
renunciation of any rights by Germany on 
behalf of herself or of her nationals in the 
other provisions of the present treaty, the 
Reparation Commission may, within one year 
Irom the coming into force of the present 
treaty, demand that the German Government 
become possessed of any rights and interests 
of the German nationals in any public util- 
ity undertaking or in any concession operat- 
ing in Russia, China, Turkey, Austria, Hun- 
gary, and Bulgaria, or in the possessions or 
dependencies of these States or in any terri- 
tory formerly belonging to Germany or her 
allies, to be ceded by Germany or her allies 
to any power, or to be administered by a 
mandatary under the present treaty, and 
may require that the German Government 
transfer, within six months of the date of 
demand, all such rights and interests and 
any similar rights and interests the German 
Government may itself possess, to thw Rep- 
aration Commission. 


Germany shall be responsible for indemni- 
fying her nationals so dispossessed and the 
Reparation Commission shall credit Germany 
on account of sums due for reparation with 
such sums in respect of the value of the 
transferred rights and interests as may be 
assessed by the Reparation Commission, and 
the German Government shall, within six 
months from the coming into force of the 
present treaty, communicate to the Repara- 
tion Commission all such rights and inter- 
ests, whether already granted, contingent, or 
not yet exercised, and shall renounce on 
behalf of itself and its nationals in favor of 
the Allied and Associated Powers all such 
rights and interests which have not been so 
communicated, 


ARTICLE 261.—Germany undertakes to 
transfer to the Allied and Associated Powers 
any claims she may have to payment or re- 
payment by the Governments of Austria, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, Turkey, and, in particu- 
lar any claims which may arise, now or 
hereafter, from the fulfillment of undertak~ 
ings made by Germany during the war to 
those Governments. 


ARTICLE 262.—Any monetary obligation 
due by Germany arising out of the present 
treaty and expressed in terms of gold marks 
shall be payable at the option of the credit- 
ors in pounds sterling payable in London; 
gold dollars of the United States of America 
payable in New York; gold francs payable in 
Paris, or gold lire payable in Rome. 

For the purpose of this article, the gold 
coins mentioned above shall be defined as 
being of the weight and fineness of gold as 
enacted by law on the 1st January, 1914. 


ARTICLE 263.—Germany gives a guarantee 
to the Brazilian Government that all sums 
representing the sale of coffee belonging to 
the State of Sao Paolo in the Ports of Ham- 
burg, Bremen, Antwerp, and Trieste, which 
were deposited with the Bank of Bleichréder 
at Berlin, shall be reimbursed, together with 
jnterest at the rate or rates agreed upon. 


Germany, having prevented the transfer of 
the sums in question to the State of Sao 
Paolo at the proper time, guarantees also 
that the reimbursements shall be effected at 
the rate of exchange of the day of the de- 
posit. 


PART X.—Economic Clauses 


SECTION I.—Commercial Rela- 
tions 

‘CHAPTER L—CUSTOMS REGULA- 

re’ TIONS, DUTIES, AND 
. RESTRICTIONS 

\RTICLE 264.—Germany undertakes that 
y 4 goods the produce or manufacture of 
any one of the Allied or Associated 
tes imported into German territory, from 
vel Place arriving, shall not be sub- 


ore 


¥ 


jected to other or higher duties or charges 
{including internal charges) than those to 
which the like goods the produce or manu- 
facture of any other such State or of any 
other foreign country are subject. 


Germany will not maintain or impose any 
prohibition or restriction on the importation 
into German territory of any goods the 
produce or manufacture of the territories of 
any one of the Allied or Associated States, 
from whatsoever place arriving, which shall 


a 


Oe ea 


not equally extend to the importation of the 
like goods the produce or manufacture of any 
other such State or of any other foreign 
country. 

ARTICLE 265.—Germany further under- 
takes that, in the matter of the régime ap- 
plicable on importation, no discrimination 
against the commerce of any of the Allied 
and Associated States as compared with any 
other of the said States or any other foreign 
country shall be made, even by indirect 
mears, such as customs regulations or pro- 
cedure, methods of verification or analysis, 
conditions of pzyment of duties, tariff classi- 
fication or interpretation, or the operation 
of monopolies. 

ARTICLE 266.—In all that concerns ex- 
portation Germany undertakes that goods, 
natural products or manufactured articles, 
exported from German territory to the ter- 
ritories of any one of the Allied or <Asso- 
clated States shall not be subjected to other 
or higher duties or charges (including in- 
ternal charges) than those paid on the like 
goods exported to any other such State or 
to any other foreign country. 

Germany will not maintain or impose any 
prohibition or restriction on the exportation 
of any goods sent from her territory to any 
one of the Allied or Assaciated States which 
shall not equally extend to the exportation 
of the like goods, natural products or manu- 
factured articles, sent to any other such 
State or to any other foreign country. 

ARTICLE 267.—Every favor, immunity, or 
privilege in regard to the importation, ex- 
portation, or transit of goods granted by 
Germany to any Allied or Associated State 
or to any other foreign country whatever 
shall simultaneously and _ unconditionally, 
without request and without compensation, 
be extended to all the Allied and Associated 
States. 

ARTICLE 268.—The provisions of Articles 
264 to 267 inclusive of this chapter and of 
Article 323 of Part XII. (ports, waterways, 
and railways) of the present treaty are sub- 
ject to the following exceptions: 

(a) For a period of five years from the 
coming into force of the present treaty, nat- 
ural or manufactured products which both 
originate in and come from the territories of 
Alsace and Lorraine reunited to France shall, 
on importation into German customs terri- 
tory, be exempt from all customs duty. 

The French Government shall fix each 
year, by decree communicated to the German 
Government, the nature and amount of the 
products which shall enjoy this exemption. 

The amount of each product which may be 
thus sent annually into Germany shall not 
exceed the average of the amounts sent an- 
nually in the years 1911-1913. 

Further, during the period above mentioned 
the German Government shall allow the free 
export from Germany, and the free reim- 
portation into Germany, exempt from all cus- 
toms duties and other charges, (including in- 


ternal charges,) of yarns, tissues, and other 


Sc of hae territories. 


textile rineewlala or textile watts of any i 
kind and in any condition, sent from Ger- 
many into the territories of Alsace or Lor- 
raine, to be subjected there to any finishing 
process, such as bleaching, dyeing, printing, 
mercerization, gassing, twisting, or dressing. 

(b) During a period of three years from 


the coming into force of the present 
treaty natural or manufactured products 
which both originate in and come from Po- 
lish territories which before the war were } 
part of Germany shall, on importation into 
German customs territory, be exempt from ; 
all customs duty. 

The Polish Government shall fix each year, 
by decree communicated to the German Goy- 
ernment, the nature and amount of the prod- 
ucts which shall enjoy this exemption. 

The amount of each product which may be 
thus sent annually into Germany shall not 
exceed the average of the amounts sent an- 
nually in the years 1911-1913. 

(c) The Allied and Associated Powers re- 
serve the right to require Germany to accord 
freedom from customs duty, on importation 
into German customs territory, to natural 
products and manufactured articles which 
both originate in and come from the Grand 
Duchy of Luxemburg, for a period of five 
years from the coming into force of the 
present treaty. 

The nature and amount of the products 
which shall enjoy the benefits of this régime 
shall be communicated each year to the 
German Government. 

The amount of each product which may be 
thus sent annually into Germany shall not 
exceed the average of the amounts sent an- 
nually in the years 1911-1913. 


ARTICLE 269.—During the first six months 
after the coming into force of the present 
treaty, the duties imposed by Germany on 
imports from Allied and Associated States 
shall not be higher than the most favorable 
duties which were applied to imports into 
Germany on the 31st July, 1914. 

During a further period of thirty months 
after the expiration of the first six months, 
this provision shall continue to be applied 
exclusively with regard to products which, 
being comprised in Section A of the First 
Category of the German Customs Tariff of 
the 25th December, 1902, enjoyed at the 
above-mentioned date (31st July, 1914) rates 
conventionalized by treaties with the Allied 
and Associated Powers, with the addition of 
all kinds of wine and vegetable oils, of arti- 
ficial silk and of washed or scoured wool, 
whether or not they were the subject of spe- ‘ 
cial conventions before the 31st July, 1914. 


ARTICLE 270.—The Allied and Associated 
Powers reserve the right to apply to German + 
territory occupied by their troops a special ‘ 
customs régime as regards imports and ex- is 
ports, in the event of such a measure be 
necessary in their opinion in order to 
guard the economic interests of ae 
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CHAPTER II.—SHIPPING 


ARTICLE 271.—As regards sea fishing, 
maritime coasting trade, and maritime tow- 
age, vessels of the Allied and Associated 
Powers shall enjoy, in German territorial 
waters, the treatment accorded to vessels of 
the most-favored nation. 

ARTICLE 272.—Germany agrees that, not- 
withstanding any stipulation to the contrary 
contained in the conventions relating to the 
North Sea fisheries and liquor traffic, all 
rights of inspection and police shall, in the 
ease of fishing boats of the Allied Powers, 
be exercised solely by ships belonging to 
those powers. 

ARTICLE 273.—In the case of vessels of the 
Allied or Associated Powers, all classes of 
certificates or documents relating to the ves- 
sel, which were recognized as valid by Ger- 
many before the war, or which may here- 
after be recognized as valid by the principal 
maritime States, shall be recognized by Ger- 
many as valid and as equivalent to the cor- 
responding certificates issued to German ves- 
sels. ; 

A similar recognition shall be accorded to 
the certificates and documents issued to their 
vessels by the Governments of new States, 
whether they have a seacoast or not, pro- 
vided that such certificates and documents 
shall be issued in conformity with the gen- 
eral practice observed in the principal mari- 
time States. 

The high contracting parties agree to recog- 
nize the flag flown by the vessels of an Allied 
or Associated Power having no _ seacoast 
which are registered at some one specified 
place situated in its territory; such place 
shall serve as the port of registry of such 
vessels. 


CHAPTER III —UNFAIR COMPETI- 
TION 


ARTICLE 274. — Germany -undertakes to 
adopt all the necessary legislative and ad- 
ministrative measures to protect goods the 
produce or manufacture of any one of the 
Allied and Associated Powers from all forms 
of unfair competition in commercial transac- 
tions, 

Germany undertakes to prohibit and re- 
press by seizure and by other appropriate 
remedies the importation, exportation, manu- 
facture, distribution, sale or offering for sale 
in its territory of all goods bearing upon 
themselves or their usual get-up or wrap- 
pings any marks, names, devices, or descrip- 
tions whatsoever which are calculated to con- 
vey directly or indirectly a false indication 
of the origin, type, nature, or special charac- 
tertistics of such goods. 

ARTICLE 2%5.—Germany undertakes on 
condition that reciprocity is accorded in these 
matters to respect any law, or any adminis- 


trative or judicial decision given in conform- 


ity with such law, in force in any Allied or 
sociated State and duly communicated to 
y the proper authorities, defining or reg- 
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ulating the right to any regional appellation 
in respect of wine or spirits produced in the 
State to which the region belongs or the con- 
ditions under which the use of any such ap- 
pellation may be permitted ; and the importa- 
tion, exportation, manufacture, distribution, 
sale or offering for sale of products or arti- 
cles bearing regional appellations inconsis- 
tent with such law or order shall be prohib- 
ited by the German Government and re- 
pressed by the measures prescribed in the 
preceding article. 


CHAPTER IV.—TREATMENT OF 
NATIONALS OF ALLIED AND 
ASSOCIATED POWERS 


ARTICLE. 276.—Germany undertakes: 

(a) not to subject the nationals of the Al- 
lied and Assotiated Powers to any prohibi- 
tion in regard to the exercise of occupations, 
professions, trade, and industry, which shall 
not be equally applicable to all aliens without 
exception; 

(b) not to subject the nationals of the AL 
lied and Associated Powers in regard to the 
rights referred to in Paragraph (a) to any 
regulation or restriction which might contra- 
vene directly or indirectly the stipulations of 
the said paragraph, or which shall be other 
or more disadvantageous than those which 
are applicable to nationals of the most-fa- 
vored nation; 

(c) not to subject the nationals of the Al- 
lied and Associated Powers, their property, 
rights, or interests, including companies and 
associations in which they are interested, to 
any charge, tax, or impost, direct or indirect, 
other or higher than those which are or may 
be imposed on her own nationals or their 
property, rights, or interests; 

(d) not to subject the nationals of any one 
of the Allied and Associated Powers to any 
restriction which was not applicable on July 
1, 1914, to the nationals of such powers un- 
less such restriction is likewise imposed on 
her own nationals. 

ARTICLE 277.—The nationals of the Allied 
and Associated Powers shall enjoy in German 
territory a constant protection for their per- 
sons and for their property, rights, and inter- 
ests, and shall have free access to the courts 
of law. 

ARTICLE 278.— Germany undertakes to 
recognize any ne~ nationality which has 
been or may be acquired by her nationals un- 
der the laws of the Allied and Associated 
Powers, and in accordance with the decisions 
of the competent authorities of these powers 
pursuant to naturalization laws or under 
treaty stipulations, and to regard such per- 
Sons as having, in consequence of the ac- 
quisition of such new nationality, in all 
respects severed their allegiance to their 
country of origin. 

ARTICLE 279.—The Allied and Associated 
Powers may appoint Consuls General, Con- 
suls, Vice Consuls, and Consular Agents in 
German towns and ports. Germany under- 
takes to approve the designation of the Con- 
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suls General, Consuls, Vice Consuls, and 
Consular Agents, whose names shall be noti- 
fied to her, and to admit them to the exer- 
cise of their functions in conformity with the 
usual rules and customs, 


CHAPTER V.—GENERAL ARTICLES 


ARTIOLE 280.—The obligations imposed on 
Germany by Chapter I. and by Articles 271 
and 272 of Chapter II. above shall cease to 
have effect five years from the date of the 
coming into force of the present treaty, un- 
less otherwise provided in the text, or unless 
the Council of the League of Nations shall, 
at least twelve months before the expiration 
of that period, decide that these obligations 
shall be maintained for a further period with 
or without amendment. x 

Article 276 of Chapter IV. shall remain in 
operation, with or without amendment, after 
the period of five years for such further 
period, if any, not exceeding five years, as 
may be determined by a majority of the 
Council of the League of Nations. 

ARTICLE 281.—If the German Government 
engages in international trade, it shall not in 
respect thereof have or be deemed to have 
any rights, privileges, or immunities of sev- 
ereignty. 


SECTION II.—Treaties 


ARTICLE 282.—From the coming into force 
of the present treaty and subject to the pro- 
visions thereof the multilateral treaties, con- 
ventions, and agreements of an economic or 
technical character enumerated below and in 
the subsequent articles shall alone be ap- 
plied as between Germany and those of the 
Allied and Associated Powers party thereto: 

1. Conventions of March 14, 1£o04; Dec. 1, 
1886, and March 23, 1887, and final protocol 
of July 7, 1887, regarding the protection of 
submarine cables. 

2. Convention of Oct. 11, 1909, regarding the 
international circulation of motor cars. 

3. Agreement of May 15, 1886, regarding the 
sealing of railway trucks subject to customs 
inspection, and protocol of May 18, 1907. 

4. Agreement of May 15, 1886, regarding the 
technical standardization of railways. 

5. Convention of July 5, 1890, regarding the 
publication of customs tariffs and the organ- 
ization of an international union for the pub- 
lication of customs tariffs. 

6. Convention of Dec. 31, 1913, regarding 
the unification of commercial statistics. 

7. Convention of April 25, 1907, regarding 
the raising of the Turkish customs tariff. 

8. Convention of March 14, 1857, for the re- 
demption of toll dues on the sound and belts. 

9. Convention of June 22, 1861, for the re- 
demption of the stade toll on the Elbe. 

10. Convention of July 16, 1863, for the ré- 
demption of toll dues on the Scheldt. 

11. Convention of Oct. 29, 1888, regarding 
the establishment of a difinite arrangement 
guaranteeing the free use of the Suez Canal. 

12. Convention of Sept. 23, 1910, respecting 


the unification of certain regulations regarde 
ing collisions and salvage at sea. 

13. Convention of Dec. 21, 1904, regarding 
the exemption of hospital ships from dues 
and charges in ports. 

14. Convention of Feb. 4, 1898, regarding 
the tonnage measurement of vessels for in- 
land navigation. : 

15. Convention of Sept. 26, 1906, for the sup- 
pression of nightwork for women. 

16. Convention of Sept. 26, 1906, for the 
suppression of the use of white phosphorus 
in the manufacture of matches. 

17. Conventions of May 18, 1904, and May 
4, 1910, regarding the suppression of the 
white slave traffic. 

18. Convention of May 4, 1910, regarding 
the suppression of obscene publications. 

19. Sanitary conventions of January, 1892; 
April 15, 1893; April 3, 1894; April 19, 1897, 
and Dec. 38, 1903. 

20. Convention of May 20, 1875, regarding 
the unification and improvement of the met- 
ric system, 

21. Convention of Nov. 29, 1906, regarding 
the unification of pharmacopoeial formulae 
for potent drugs. 

22. Convention of Nov. 16 and 19, 1885, re=- 
garding the establishment of a concert pitch. 

23. Convention of June 7, 1905, regarding 
the creation of an International Agricultural 
Institute at Rome. 

24. Conventions of Novy. 3, 1881, and April 
15, 1889, regarding precautionary measures 
against phylloxera. 

25. Convention of March 19, 1902, regard- 
ing the protection of birds useful to agricul- 
ture. 

26. Convention of June 12, 1902, as to the 
protection of minors. 

ARTICLE 288.—From the coming into force 
of the present treaty the high contracting 
parties shall apply the conventions and agree- 
ments hereinafter mentioned, in so far as 
concerns them, on condition that the special 
stipulations contained in this article are ful- 
filled by Germany. 


Postal Conventions: 


Conventions and agreements of the Univer- 
sal Postal Union concluded at Vienna, July 
4, 1891. 

Conventions and agreements of the Postal 
Union signed at Washington, June 15, 1897. 

Conventions and agreements of the Postal 
Union signed at Rome, May 26, 1906. 

Telegraphic Conventions: 

International Telegraphic Conventions sign- 
ed at St. Petersburg July 10, (22,) 1875. 

Regulations and tariffs drawn up by the 
International Telegraphic Conference, Lis- 
bon, June 11, 1908. 

Germany undertakes not to refuse her as- 
sent to the conclusion by the new States of 
the special arrangements referred to in the 


conventions and agreements relating to the > 


Universal Postal Union and to the Interna- 
tional Telegraphic Union, to which the said 


new States have adhered or may adhere, ee 
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ARTICLE 284.—From the coming into force 
of the present treaty the high contracting 
parties shall apply, in so far as concerns 
them, the International Radio-Telegraphic 
Convention of July 5, 1912, on condition that 
Germany fulfills the provisional regulations 
which will be indicated to her by the Allied 
and Associated Powers. 

If within five years after the coming into 
force of the present treaty a new convention 
regulating international radio-telegraphic 
communications should have been concluded 
to take the place of the convention of July 5, 
1912, this new convention shall bind Germany 
even if Germany should refuse either to take 
part in drawing up the convention or to sub- 
scribe thereto. 

This new convention will likewise replace 
the provisional regulations in force. 

ARTICLE 285.—I'rom the coming into force 
of the present treaty the high contracting 
parties shall apply in so far as concerns them 
and under the conditions stipulated in Article 
272 the conventions hereinafter mentioned: 

1, The conventions of May 6, 1852, and Feb. 
1, 1889, regulating the fisheries in the North 
Sea outside territorial waters. 

2. The conventions and protocols of Nov. 
16, 1887, Feb. 14, 1893, and April 11, 1894, re- 
garding the North Sea liquor traffic. 

ARTICLE 286.—The International Conven- 
tion of Paris of March 20, 1883, for the pro- 
tection of industrial property, revised at 
Washington on June 2, 1911; the Interna- 
tional Convention of Berne of Sept. 9%, 
1886, for the protection of literary and 
artistic works, revised at Berlin on Nov. 
13, 1908, and completed by the additional 
protocol signed at Berne on March 20, 1914, 
will again come into effect as from the 
coming into force of the present treaty, in 
so far as they are not affected or modified 
by the exceptions and restrictions resulting 
therefrom. 

ARTICLE 287.—From the coming into force 
of the present treaty the high contracting 
parties shall apply, in so far as concerns 
them, the Convention of the Hague of July 
17, 1905, relating to civil procedure. This 
renewal, however, will not apply to France, 
Portugal, and Rumania. 

ARTICLE 288.—The special rights and priv- 
ileges granted to Germany by Article 3 of 
the convention of Dec. 2, 1899, relating to 
Samoa shall be considered to have termi- 
nated on Aug. 4, 1914. 

ARTICLE 289,—Each of the Allied or Asso- 
ciated Powers, being guided by the general 
principles or special provisions of the present 
treaty, shall notify to Germany the bilateral 
treaties or conventions which such Allied or 
Associated Power wishes to revive with Ger- 
many. 

The notification referred to in the present 
article shall be made either directly or 
through the intermediary of another power. 
Receipt thereof shall. be acknowledged in 
writing by Germany. The date of the re- 


-__ vival shall be that of the notification. 
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The Allied and Associated Powers under- 
take among themselves not to revive with 
Germany any conventions or treaties which 
are not in accordance with the terms of the 
present treaty. 

The notification shall mention any pro- 
visions of the said conventions and treaties 
which, not being in accordance with the terms 
of the present treaty, shall not be considered 
as revived. In case of any difference of 
opinion, the League of Nations will be called 
on to decide. 

A period of six months from the coming 
into force of the present treaty is allowed 
to the Allied and Associated Powers within 
which to make the notification. 

Only those bilateral treaties and conven- 
tions which have been the subject of such a 
notification shall be revived between the Al- 
lied and Associated Powers and Germany; 
all the others are and shall remain abrogated. 

The above regulations apply to all bilateral 
treaties or conventions existing between all 
the Allied and Associated Powers signatories 
to the present treaty and Germany, even if 
the said Allied and Associated Powers have 
not been in a state of war with Germany. 

ARTICLE 290.—Germany recognizes that all 
the treaties, conventions, or agreements 
which she has concluded with Austria, Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria, or Turkey since Aug. 1, 1914, 
until the coming into force of the present 
treaty are and remain abrogated by the pres- 
ent treaty. 


ARTICLE 291.—Germany undertakes to se- 
cure to the Allied and Associated Powers, and 
to the officials and nationals of the said 
powers, the enjoyment of all the rights and 
advantages of any kind which she may have 
granted to Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, or 
Turkey, or to the officials and nationals of 
these States by treaties, conventions, or ar- 
rangements concluded before Aug. 1, 1914, so 
long as those treaties, conventions, or ar- 
rangements remain in force. 

The Allied and Associated Powers reserve 
the right to accept or not the enjoyment of 
these rights and advantages. 


ARTICLE 292.—Germany recognizes that all 
treaties, conventions, or arrangements which 
she concluded with Russia or with any State 
or Government of which the territory pre- 
viously formed a part of Russia, or with 
Rumania before Aug. 1, 1914, or after that 
date until the coming into force of the pres- 
ent treaty, are and remain abrogated, 


ARTICLE 298.—Should an Allied or Asso- 
ciated Power, Russia, or a State or Govern- 
ment of which the territory formerly consti- 
tuted a part of Russia have been forced since 
Aug. 1, 1914, by reason of military occupa- 
tion or by any other means or for any other 
cause, to grant or to allow to be granted by 
the act of any public authority, concessions, 
privileges, and favors of any kind to Ger- 
many or to a German national, such conces- 
sions, privileges, and favors are ipso facto 
annulled by the present treaty. 


“ 


No claims or indemnities which may result 
from this annulment shall be charged against 
the Allied or Associated Powers or the pow- 
ers, States, Governments, or public authori- 
ties which are released from their engage- 
ments by the present article. 

ARTICLE 294.—I°rom the coming into force 
of the present treaty Germany undertakes to 
give the Allied and Associated Powers and 
their nationals the benefit ipso facto of the 
rights and advantages of any kind which she 
has granted by treaties, conventions, or ar- 
rangements to non-belligerent States or their 
nationals since Aug. 1, 1914, until the coming 
into force of the present treaty so long as 
those treaties, conventions, or arrangements 
remain in force. 

ARTICLE 295.—Those of the high contract- 
ing parties who have not yet signed, or who 
have signed but not yet ratified, the Opium 
Convention signed at The Hague on Jan. 23, 
1912, agree to bring the said convention into 
force, and for this purpose to enact the nec- 
essary legislation without delay and in any 
ease within a period of twelve months from 
the coming into force of the present treaty. 

Furthermore, they agree that ratification 
of the present treaty should in the case of 
powers which have not yet ratified the 
Opium Convention be deemed in all respects 
equivalent to the ratification of that conven- 
tion and to the signature of the special pro- 
tocol which was opened at The Hague in ac- 
cordance with the resolutions adopted by the 
Third Opium Conference in 1914 for bringing 
the said convention into force. 

For this purpose the Government of the 
French Republic will communicate to the 
Government of the Netherlands a certified 
copy of the protocol of the deposit of ratifi- 
cations of the present treaty, and will invite 
the Government of the Netherlands to accept 
and deposit the said certified copy as if it 
were a deposit of ratifications of the Opium 
Convention and a signature of the additional 
protocol of 1914. 


SECTION IIl.—Debts. 


ARTICLE 296.— There shall be _ settled 
through the intervention of clearing offices 
to be established by each of the high con- 
tracting parties within three months of the 
notification referred to in paragraph (e) 
hereafter the following classes of pecuniary 
obligations: 

1. Debts payable before the war and due 
by a national of one of the contracting pow- 
ers, residing within its territory, to a nation- 
al of an opposing power, residing within its 
territory. 

2. Debts which became payable during the 
war to nationals of one contracting power 
residing within its territory and arose out of 
transactions or contracts with the nationals 
of an opposing power, resident within its ter- 
ritory, of which the total or partial execu- 
tion was suspended on account of the declara- 
tion of war. 

8. Interest which has accrued due before 


and uring the war to a dations of one of 
the contracting powers in respect of securities 
issued by an opposing power, provided that 
the payment of interest on such securities to 
the nationals of that power or to neutrals 
has not been suspended during the war. 

4, Capital sums which have become payable 
before and during the war to nationals of one 
of the contracting powers in respect of se- 
curities issued by one of the opposing powers, 
provided that the payment of such capital 
sums to nationals of that power or to 
neutrals has not been suspended during the 
war. 

The proceeds of liquidation of enemy prop- 
erty, rights, and interests mentioned in Sec- 
tion IV. and in the annex thereto will be ac- 
counted for through the clearing offices, in 
the currency and at the rate of exchange 
hereinafter provided in Paragraph (d), and 
disposed of by them under the conditions 
provided by the said section and annex. 

The settlements provided for in this article 
shall be effected according to the following 
principles and in accordance with the annex 
to this section: 

(a) Each of the high contracting parties 
shall prohibit, as from the coming into force 
of the present treaty, both the payment and 
the acceptance of payment of such debts, 
and also all communications between the 
interested parties with regard to the settle- 
ment of the said debts otherwise than 
through the clearing offices. 

(b) Eachof the highcontracting parties shall 
be respectively responsible for the payment 
of such debts due by its nationals, except in 
the cases where before the war the debtor 
was in a state of bankruptcy or failure, or 
had given formal indication of insolvency or 
where the debt was due by a company 
whose business has been liquidated under 
emergency legislation during the war. Nev- 
ertheless, debts due by the inhabitants of 
territory invaded or occupied by the enemy 
before the armistice will not be guaranteed 
by the States of which those territories form 
part. 

(c) The sums due to the nationals of one 
of the high contracting parties by the na- 
tionals of an opposing State will be debited 
to the clearing office of the country of the 
debtor, and paid to the creditor by the clear- 
ing office of the country of the creditor. 

(d) Debts shall be paid or credited in the 
currency of such one of the Allied and 
Associated Powers, their colonies or pro- 
tectorates, or the British Dominions or In- 
dia, as may be concerned. If the debts are 
payable in some other currency they shall be 
paid or credited in the currency of the coun- 
try concerned, whether an Allied or Asso- 
ciated Power, colony, protectorate, British 
Dominion, or India, at the pre-war rate of 
exchange. 

For the purpose of this provision the pre- 


war rate of exchange shall be defined as 
the average cable transfer rate prevailing “a 
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1 the Alliea or Associated country concerned 
during the month immediately preceding the 


_ gutbreak of war between the said country 


concerned and Germany. 

If a contract provides for a fixed rate of 
exchange governing the conversion of the 
currency in which the debt is stated into the 
eurrency of the Allied or Associated coun- 
try concerned, then the above provisions con- 
cerning the rate of exchange shall not apply. 

In the case of new States the currency in 
which and the rate of exchange at which 
debts shall be paid or credited shall be de- 
termined by the Reparation Commission pro- 
vided for in Part VIII., (Reparation.) 

(e) The provisions of this article and of 
the annex hereto shall not apply as between 
Germany on the one hand and any one of 
the Allied and Associated Powers, their col- 
onies or protectorates, or any one of the 
British Dominions or India on the other 
hand, unless within a period of one month 
from the deposit of the ratifications of the 
present treaty by the power in question, or 
of the ratification on behalf of such Dominion 
or of India, notice to that effect is given to 
Germany by the Government of such Allied 
or Associated Power or of such Dominion or 
of India as the case may be. 

(f) The Allied and Associated Powers who 
have adopted this article and the annex 
hereto may agree between themselves to ap- 
ply them to their respective nationals estab- 
lished in their territory so far as regards 
matters between their nationals and Ger- 
man nationals. In this case the payments 
made by application of this provision will 
be subject to arrangements between the allied 
and associated clearing off'ces concerned. 


ANNEX 


1. Each of the high contracting parties will, 
within three months from the notification 
Provided for in Article 296, paragraph (e), 
establish a clearing office for the collection 
and payment of enemy debts. 

Local clearing offices may be established 
for any particular portion of the territories 
of the high contracting parties. Such local 
clearing offices may perform all the func- 
tions of a central clearing office in their re- 
spective districts, except that all transac- 
tions with the clearing office in the op- 
posing State must be effected through the 
central clearing office. 

2. In this annex the pecuniary obligations 
referred to in the first paragraph of Article 
296 are described as ‘‘ enemy debts ’’, the per- 
sons from whom the same are due as 
‘“‘enemy debtors ’’, the persons to whom they 
are due as ‘‘ enemy creditors’’, the clearing 
office in the country of the creditor is called 
the ‘‘ Creditor Clearing Office,’’ and the 
clearing office in the country of the debtor 
is called the ‘‘ Debtor Clearing Office ’’. 

3. The high contracting parties will subject 
contraventions of Paragraph (a) of Article 


296 to the same penalties as are at present 


rovided by their legislation for trading with 


the enemy. They will similarly prohibit 
within their territory all legal process re- 
lating to payment of enemy debts, except in 
accordance with the provisions of this annex. 

4. The Government guarantee specified in 
Paragraph (b) of Article 296 shall take ef- 
fect whenever, for any reason, a debt shall 
not be recoverable, except in a case where 
at the date of the outbreak of war the debt 
was barred by the laws of prescription in 
force in the country of the debtor, or where 
the debtor was at that time in a state of 
bankruptcy or failure or had given formal in- 
dication of insolvency, or where the debt was 
due by a company whose business has been 
liquidated under emergency legislation dur- 
ing the war. In such case the procedure 
specified by this annex shall apply to pay- 
ment of the dividends. 

The terms ‘“ bankruptcy’’ and “ failure’”’ 
refer to the application of legislation provid- 
ing for such juridical conditions, The ex- 
pression ‘‘ formal indication of insolvency ”’ 
bears the same meaning as it has in English 
law. 

5. Creditors shall give notice to the Creditor 
Clearing Office within six months of its es- 
tablishment of debts due to them, and shall 
furnish the Clearfng Office with any docu- 
ments and information required of them. 

The high contracting parties will take all 
suitable measures to trace and punish col- 
lusion between enemy creditors and debtors. 
The clearing offices will communicate to one 
another any evidence and information which 
might help the discovery and punishment of 
such collusion. 

The high contracting parties will facilitate 
as much as possible postal and telegraphic 
communication at the expense of the parties 
concerned and through the intervention of 
the clearing offices between debtors and 
creditors desirous of coming to an agreement 
as to the amount of their debt. 

The Creditor Clearing Office will notify the 
Debtor Clearing Office of all debts declared 
to it. The Debtor Clearing Office will, in 
due course, inform the Creditor Clearing Of- 
fice which debts are admitted and which 
debts are contested. In the latter case the 
Debtor Clearing Office will give the grounds 
for the nonadmission of debt. 

6. When a debt has been admitted, in whole 
or in part, the Debtor Clearing Office will at 
once credit the Creditor Clearing Office with 
the amount admitted, and at the same time 
notify it of such credit. 

7. The debt shall be deemed to be admitted 
in full and shall be credited forthwith to the 
Creditor Clearing Office unless within three 
months from the receipt of the notification 
or such longer time as may be agreed to 
by the Creditor Clearing Office notice has 
been given by the Debtor Clearing Office that 
it is not admitted. 

8. When the whole or part of a debt is not 
admitted the two clearing offices will ex- 
amine into the matter jointly, and will en- 
deavor to bring the parties to an agreement, 


9. The Creditor Clearing Office will pay to 
the individual creditor the sums credited to 
it out of the funds placed at its disposal by 
the Government of its country and in accord- 
ance with the conditions fixed by the said 
Government, retaining any sums considered 
necessary to cover risks, expenses, or com- 
missions. 

10. Any person having claimed payment of 
an enemy debt which is not admitted in whole 
or in part shall pay to the clearing office 
by way of fine interest at 5 per cent. on the 
part not admitted. Any person having un- 
duly refused to admit the whole or part of a 
debt claimed from him shall pay by way of 
fine interest at 5 per cent. on the amount 
with regard to which his refusal shall be dis- 


allowed. 
Such interest shall run from the date of 


expiration of the period provided for in Par- 
agraph 7 until the date on which the claim 
shall have been disallowed or the debt paid. 

Fach clearing office shall in so far as it is 
concerned take steps to collect the fines 
above provided for, and will be responsible 
if such fines cannot be collected. 

The fines will be credited to the other clear- 
ing office, which shall retain them as a con- 
tribution toward the cost of carrying out the 
present provisions. 

11. The balance between the clearing offices 
shall be struck monthly, and the credit bal- 
ance paid in cash by the debtor State within 
a week. 

Nevertheless, any credit balances which 
may be due by one or more of the Allied and 
Associated Powers shall be retained until 
complete payment shall have been effected 
of the sums due to the Allied or Associated 
Powers or their nationals on account of the 
war. 

12. To facilitate discussion between the 
clearing offices each of them shall have a 
representative at the place where the other is 
established. 

13. Except for special reasons all discus- 
sions in regard to claims will, so far as pos- 
sible, take place at the Debtor Clearing Of- 
fice. 

14. In conformity with Article 296, Para- 
graph (b), the high contracting parties are 
responsible for the payment of the enemy 
debts owing by their nationals. 

The Debtor Clearing Office will therefore 
credit the Creditor Clearing Office with all 
debts admitted, even in case of inability to 
collect them from the individual debtor. The 
Governments concerned will, nevertheless, in- 
vest their respective clearing offices with all 
mecessary powers for the recovery of debts 
which have been admitted. 

As an exception the admitted debts owing 
by persons having suffered injury from acts 
ef war shall only be credited to the Creditor 
Clearing Office when the compensation due to 
the person concerned in respect of such in- 
jury shall have been paid. 

15. Each Government will defray the ex- 
penses of the clearing office set up in its ter- 
ritory, including the salaries of the staff. 
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16. Where the two clearing offices are un- 


able to agree whether a debt claimed is due, — 


or in case of a difference between an enemy 
debtor and an enemy creditor, or between 
the clearing offices, the dispute shall either 
be referred to arbitration if the parties so 
agree under conditions fixed by agreement 
between them, or referred to the mixed ar- 
bitral tribunal provided for in Section VI. 
hereafter. 

At the request of the CreditorClearing Office 
the dispute may, however, be submitted to 
the jurisdiction of the courts of the place of 
domicile of the debtor. 

17. Recovery of sums found by the mixed 
arbitral tribunal, the court, or the arbitra- 
tion tribunal to be due shall be effected 
through the clearing offices as if these sums 
were debts admitted by the Debtor Clearing 
Office. 

18. Each of the Governments concerned 
shall appoint an agent who will be responsi- 
ble for the presentation to the mixed ar- 
bitral tribunal of the cases conducted on be- 
half of its clearing office. This agent will 
exercise a general control over the represent- 
atives or counsel employed by its nationals. 

Decisions will be arrived at on document- 
ary evidence, but it will be open to the tri- 
bunal to hear the parties in person, or, ac- 
cording to their preference, by their repre- 
sentatives approved by the two Governments, 
or by the agent referred to above, who shall 
be competent to intervene along with the 
party or to reopen and maintain a claim 
abandoned by the same. 

19. The clearing offices concerned will lay 
before the mixed arbitral tribunal all the in- 
formation and documents in their possession, 
so as to enable the tribunal to decide rapidly 
on the cases which are brought before it. 

20. Where one of the parties concerned ap- 
peals against the joint decision of the two 
clearing offices he shall make a deposit 
against the costs, which deposit shall only 
be refunded when the first judgment is mod- 
ified in favor of the appellant and in pro- 
portion to the success he may attain, his 
opponent in case of such a refund being re- 
quired to pay an equivalent prevortion of the 
costs and expenses. Security accepted by the 
tribunal may be substituted for a deposit. 

A fee of 5 per cent. of the amount in dis- 
pute shall be charged in respect of all cases 
brought before the tribunal. This fee shall, 
unless the tribunal directs otherwise, be 
borne by the unsuccessful party. Such fee 
shall be added to the deposit referred to. It 
is also independent of the security. 

The tribunal may award to one of the 
parties a sum in respect of the expenses of 
the proceedings. : 

Any sum payable under this paragraph 
shall be credited to the clearing office of the 
successful party as a separate item. ‘ 

21. With a view to the rapid settlement of 


claims, due regard shall be paid in the ape he: 
pointment of ail persons connected with the 
clearing offices or with the Mixed Arbitra} — 
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7 ribunal to their Ikmowledge of the language 
_ of the other country concerned, Each of the 


clearing offices will be at liberty to corre- 
spond with the other, and to forward docu- 
ments in its own language. 

22. Subject to any special agreement to the 
contrary between the Governments con- 
cerned, debts shall carry interest in accord- 
ance with the following provisions: 

Interest shall not be payable on sums of 
money due by way of dividend, interest, or 


_ other periodical payments which themselves 


represent interest on capital. 

The rate of interest shall be 5 per cent. per 
annum except in cases where, by contract, 
law, or custom, the creditor is entitled to 
payment of interest at a different rate. In 
such cases the rate to which he is entitled 
shall prevail. 

Interest shall run from the date of com- 
mencement of hostilities (or, if the sum of 


-money to be recovered fell due during the 


war, from the date at which it fell due) until 
the sum is credited to the clearing office of 
the creditor. 

Sums due by way of interest shall be 
treated as debts admitted by the clearing of- 
fices and shall be credited to the Creditor 
Clearing Office in the same way as such 
debts. 

23. Where by decision of the clearing of- 
fices or the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal a claim 
is held not to fall within Article 296, the 
creditor shall be at liberty to prosecute the 
claim before the courts or to take such other 
proceedings as may be open to him. 

The presentation of a claim to the clearing 
office suspends the operation of any period 
of prescription. 

24. The high contracting parties agree to 
regard the decisions of the Mixed \rbitral 
‘Tribunal as final and conclusive, and to 
render them binding upon their nationals. 

25. In any case where a Creditor Clearing 
Office declines to notify a claim to the 
Debtor Clearing Office, or to take any step 
provided for in this annex, intended to make 
effective in whole or in part a request of 
which it has received due notice, the enemy 
creditor shall be entitled to receive from the 
clearing office a certificate setting out the 
amount of the claim, and shall then be en- 
titled to prosecute the claim before the courts 


or to take such other proceedings as may be 


open to him. 


SECTION IV.—Property, Rights, 
and Interests 


ARTICLE 29%7.—The question of private 
property, rights, and interests in an enemy 
country, shall be settled according to the 
principles laid down in this section and to 
the provisions of the annex hereto: 

(a) The exceptional war measures and 
measures of transfer (defined in paragraph 


8 of the annex hereto) taken by Germany 


, respect to the property, rights, and in- 
of nationals of Allied or Associated 


Powers, including companies and associas 
tions in which they are interested, when 
liquidation has not been completed, shall be 
immediately discontinued or stayed and the 
property, rights, and interests concerned re- 
stored to their owners, who shall enjoy full 
rights therein in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Article 298. 

(b) Subject to any contrary stipulations 
which may be provided for in the present 
treaty, the Allied and Associated Powers re-~ 
serve the right to retain and liquidate all 
property, rights, and interests belonging at 
the date of the coming into force of the 
present treaty to German nationals, or com- 
panies controlled by them, within their terri- 
tories, colonies, possessions, and_ protecto- 
rates including territories ceded to them by 
the present treaty. 

The liquidation shall be carried out in ac- 
cordance with the laws of the Allied or 
Associated State concerned, and the German 
owner shall not be able to dispose of such 
property, rights, or interests nor to subject 
them to any charge without the consent of 
that State. 

German nationals who acquire ipso facto 
the nationality of an Allied or Associated 
Power in accordance with the provisions of 
the present treaty will not be considered as 
German hationals within the meaning of 
this paragraph. 

(c) The price or the amount of compensa- 
tion in respect of the exercise of the right 
referred to in the preceding paragraph (b) 
will be fixed in accordance with the methods 
of sale or valuation adopted by the laws of 
the country in which the property has been 
retained or liquidated. 

(d) As between the Allied and Associated 
Powers or their nationals on the one hand 
and Germany or her nationals on the other 
hand, all the exceptional war measures, or 
measures of transfer, or acts done or to be 
done in execution of such measures as de- 
fined in Paragraphs 1 and 3 of the annex 
hereto shall be considered as final and bind- 
ing upon all persons except as regards the 
reservations laid down in the present treaty. 

(e) The nationals of Allied and Associated 
Powers shall be entitled to compensation in 
respect of damage or injury inflicted upon 
their property, rights, or interests, including 
any company or association in which they 
are interested, in German territory as it 
existed on Aug. 1, 1914, by the application 
either of the exceptional war measures or 
measures of transfer mentioned in Para- 
graphs 1 and 3 of the annex hereto. The 
claims made in this respect by such nationals 
shall be investigated, and the total of the 
compensation shall be determined by the 
Mixed Arbitral Tribunal provided for in Sec- 
tion VI. or by an arbitrator appointed by 
that tribunal. This compensation shall be 
borne by Germany, and may be charged upon 
the property of German nationals, within 
the territory or under the control of the 
claimant’s State. This property may be cons 
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stituted as a pledge for enemy liabilities un- 
der the conditions fixed by Paragraph 4 of 
the annex nereto. The payment of this com- 
pensation may be made by the Allied or 
Associated State, and the amount will be 
debited to Germany. 

(f) Whenever a national of an Allied or 
Associated Power is entitled to property 
which has been subjected to a measure of 
transfer in German territory and expresses 
a desire for its restitution, his claim for 
compensation in accordance with Paragraph 
(e) shall be satisfied by the restitution of the 
said property if it still exists in specie. 

In such case Germany shall take all neces- 
sary steps to restore the evicted owner to 
the possession of his property, free from all 
snecumbrances or burdens with which it may 
have been charged after the liquidation, and 
to indemnify all third parties injured by the 
restitution. 

If the restitution provided for in this para- 
‘graph cannot be effected, private agreements 
arranged by the intermediation of the powers 
concerned or the clearing offices provided for 
in the Annex to Section III. may be made, 
in order to secure that the national of the 
Allied or Associated Power may secure com- 
pensation for the injury referred to in Para- 
graph (e) by the grant of advantages or 
equivalents which he agrees to accept in 
place of the property, rights or interests of 
which he was deprived. 

Through restitution in accordance with this 
article, the price or the amount of compensa- 
tion fixed by the application of Paragraph 
(e) will be reduced by the actual value of the 
property restored, account being taken of 
compensation in respect of loss of use or de- 
terioration. 

(g) The rights conferred by Paragraph (f) 
are reserved to owners who are nationals of 
Allied or Associated Powers within whose 
territory legislative measures’ prescribing 
the general liquidation of enemy property, 
rights or interests were not applied before 
the signature of the armistice. 

(h) Except in cases where, by application 
of Paragraph (f), restitutions in specie have 
been made, the net proceeds of sales of enemy 
property, rights or interests wherever situ- 
ated carried out either by virtue of war leg- 
islation, or by application of this article, and 
in general all cash assets of enemies, shall 
be dealt with as follows: 

(1) As regards powers adopting Section III. 
and the annex thereto, the said proceeds and 
cash assets shall be credited to the power of 
which the owner ts a national, through the 
clearing office established thereunder; any 
credit balance in favor of Germany resulting 
therefrom shall be dealt with as provided 
in Article 243. 

(2) As regards powers not adopting Section 
{II. and the annex thereto, the proceeds of 
che property, rights and interests, and the 
cash assets, of the nationals of Allied or As- 
sociated Powers held by Germany shall be 
paid immediately to, the person entitled 


thereto or to his einen the proceeds of 
the property, rights and interests, and the 
cash assets, of German nationals received 
by an Allied or Associated Power shall be 
subject to disposal by such power in accord- 
ance with its laws and regulations and may 
be applied in payment of the claims and 
debts defined by this article or Paragraph 4 
of the annex hereto. Any property, rights 
and interests or proceeds thereof or cash as- 
sets not used as above provided may be re- d 
tained by the said Allied or Associated Power 

and if retained the cash value thereof shall 

be dealt with as provided in Article 243. 

In the case of liquidations effected in new 
States, which are signatories of the present 
treaty as Allied and Associated Powers, or 
in States which are not entitled to share in 
the reparation payments to be made by Ger- 
many, the proceeds of liquidations effected 
by such States shall, subject to the rights 
of the Reparation Commission under the 
present treaty, particularly under Articles 
235 and 260, be paid direct to the owner. If 
on the application of that owner, the Mixed 
Arbitral Tribunal, provided for by Section 
Vi. of this part or an arbitrator appointed 
by that tribunal, is satisfied that the condi- 
tions of the sale or measures taken by the 
Government of the State in question outside 
its general legislation were unfairly preju- 
dicial to the price obtained, they shall have 
discretion to award to the owner equitable 
compensation to be paid by that State. 

(i) Germany undertakes to compensate its 
nationals in respect of the sale or retention 
of their property, rights or interests in Allied 
or Associated States. 

(j) The amount of all taxes and imposts 
upon capital levied or to be levied by Ger- 
many on the property, rights, and interests 
of the nationals of the Allied or Associated 
Powers from the 11th of November, 1918, 
until three months from the coming into 
force of the present treaty, or, in the case of 
property, rights or interests which have been 
subjected to exceptional measures of war, 
until restitution in accordance with the pres- 
ent treaty, shall be restored to the owners. 

ARTICLE 298.—Germany undertakes, with * 
regard to the property, rights and interests, 4 
including companies and associations in 
which they were interested, restored to na- 
tionals: of Allied and Associated Powers in 
accordance with the provisions of Article 297, 
Paragraph (a) or (f): 

(a) to restore and maintain, except as ex- 
pressly provided in the present treaty, the 
property, rights, and interests of the nation- 
als of Allied or Associated Powers in the 
legal position obtaining in respect of the 
property, rights, and interests of German na- 4] 
tionals under the laws in force before the 
war. “ty 

(b) not to subject the property, rights, or 
interests of the nationals of the Allied or As- _ 
sociated Powers to any measures in deroga- _ 
tion of property rights which are not applied 
canply to the property, rights, and inte 


met 


of German nationals, and to pay adequate 
compensation in the event of the application 
of these measures. 


ANNEX 


1, In accordance with the provisions of Ar- 
ticle 297, Paragraph (d), the validity of vest- 
ing orders and of orders for the winding up 
of businesses or companies, and of any other 
orders, directions, decisions, or instructions 
of any court or any department of the Gov- 
ernment of any of the high contracting par- 
ties made or given, or purporting to be 
made or given, in pursuance of war legisla- 
tion with regard to enemy property, rights, 
and interests is confirmed. The interests of 
all persons shall be regarded as having been 
effectively dealt with by any order, direc- 
tion, decision, or instruction dealing with 
property in which they may be interested, 
whether or not such interests are specifically 
mentioned in the order, direction, decision, 
or instruction. No question shall be raised 
as to the regularity of a transfer of any 
property, rights, or interests dealt with in 
pursuance of any such order, direction, de- 
eision, or instruction. Every action taken 
with regard to any property, business, or 
company, whether as regards its investiga- 
tion, sequestration, compulsory administra- 
tion, use, requisition, supervision, or wind- 
ing up, the sale or management of prop- 
erty, rights, or interests, the collection 
or discharge of debts, the payment of 
costs, charges or expenses, or any other 
matter whatsoever, in pusuance of or- 
ders, directions, decisions, or instructions 
of any court or of any department of the 
Government of any of the high contracting 
parties, made or given, or purporting to be 
made or given, in pursuance of war legisla- 
tion with regard to enemy property, rights, 
or inteersts, is confirmed. Provided that the 
provisions of this paragreph shall not be 
held to prejudice the titles to property here- 
tofore acquired in good faith and for value 
and in accordance with the laws cf the coun- 
try tn which the property is situated by na- 


‘tionals of the Allied and Associated Powers. 


The provisions of this paragrap.: do not ap- 
ply to such of the above-mentioned measures 
as have been taken by the German authori- 
ties in invaded or occupied territory, nor to 
such of the above mentioned measures as 
have been taken by Germany or the German 
@uthorities since Nov. 11, 1918, all of which 
shall be void. 

2. No claim or action shall be made or 
brought against any Allied or Associated 
Power or against any person acting on be- 
half of or under the direction of any legal 
authority or department of the Government 
of such a power by Germany or by any Ger- 
man national wherever resident in respect 
of any act or omission with regard to his 
property, rights, or interests during the war 
or in preparation for the war. Similarly no 


— elatm or action shall be made or brought 


gainst any person in respect of any act or 
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omission under or in accordance with the exe 
ceptional war measures, laws, or regulations 
of any Allied or Associated Power. 


3. In Article 297 and this Annex the ex. 
pression ‘‘ exceptional war measures’’ jin- 
cludes measures of all kinds, legislative, ad- 
ministrative, judicial, or others, that have 
been taken or will be taken hereafter with 
regard to enemy property, and which have 
had or will have the effect of removing from 
the proprietors the power of disposition over 
their property, though without affecting the 
ownership, such as measures of supervision, 
of compulsory administration, and of se- 
questration; or measures which have had or 
will have as an object the seizure of, the use 
of, or the interference with enemy assets, for 
whatsoever motive, under whatsoever form 
or in whatsoever place. Acts in the execu- 
tion of these measures include all detentions, 
instructions, orders or decrees of Government 
departments or courts applying these meas- 
ures to enemy property, as well as acts per- 
formed by any person connected with the 
administration or the supervision of enemy 
property, such as the payment of debts, the 
collecting of credits, the payment of any 
costs, charges, or expenses, or the collecting 
of fees. 

Measures of transfer are those which have 
affected or will affect the ownership of 
enemy property by transferring it in whole 
or in part to a person other than the enemy 
owner, and without his consent, such as 
measures directing the sale, liquidation, or 
devolution of ownership in enemy property, 
or the canceling of titles or securities. 

4. All property, rights, and interests of Ger- 
man nationals within the territory of any 
Allied or Associated Power and the net pro- 
ceeds of their sale, liquidation or other deal- 
ing therewith may be charged by that Allied 
or Associated Power in the first place with 
payment of amounts due in respect of claims 
by the nationals of that Allied or Associated 
Power with regard to their property, rights, 
and interests, including companies and asso- 
ciations in which they are interested in Ger- 
man territory, or debts owing to them by 
German nationals, and with payment of 
claims growing out of acts committed by the 
German Government or by any German au- 
thorities since July 31, 1914, and hefore 
that Allied or Associated Power entered into 
the war. The amount of such claims may 
be assessed by an arbitrator appointed by 
Gustave Ador, if he is willing, or if no such 
appointment is made by him by an arbitrator 
appointed by the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal 
provided for in Section VI. They may be 
charged in the second place with payment of 
the amounts due in respect of claims by the 
nationals of such Allied or Associated Power 
with regard to their property, rights, and 
interests in the territory of other enemy 
powers, or debts owing to them by nationals 
of such powers in so far as those claims or 
debts are otherwise unsatisfied. 

5. Notwithstanding the provisions of Article 
297, where immediately before the outbreak 
of war a company incorporated in an Allied 
or Associated State had rights in common 
with a company controlled by it and incor- 
porated in Germany to the use of trade- 
marks in third countries, or enjoyed the use 
in common with such company of wunigue 
means of reproduction of goods or articles 
for sale in third countries, the former com- 
pany shall alone have the right to use these 
trade-marks in third countries to the ex- 
clusion of the German company, and these 
unique means of reproduction shall be handed 
over to the former company, notwithstand- 
ing any action taken under German war 
legislation with regard to the latter company 
or its business, industrial property or shares. 
Nevertheless, the former company, if re- 
guested, shall deliver to the latter company 
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derivative copies permitting the continua- 
tion of reproduction of articles for use within 
German territory. 

6. Up to the time when restitution is car- 
ried out in accordance with Article 297, Ger- 
many is responsible for the conservation 
ef property, rights, and interests of the 
mationals of Allied or Associated Powers, il- 
cluding companies and associations in which 
they are interested, that have been sub- 
jected by her to exceptional war measures. 

7. Within one year from the coming into 
force of the present treaty the Allied or 
Associated Powers will specify the property, 
rights and interests over which they intend 
to exercise the right provided in Article 297, 
Paragraph (f). 

. The restitution provided in Article 297 
will be carried out by order of the German 
Government or of the authorities which have 
been substituted for it. Detailed accounts of 
the action of administrators shall be fur- 
nished to the interested persons by the Ger- 
man authorities upon request, which may be 
made at any time after the coming into 
force of the present treaty. 

9. Until completion of the liquidation pro- 
vided for by Article 297, Paragraph (b), the 
property, rights and interests of German 
nationals will continue to be subject to ex- 
ceptional war measures that have been or 
will be taken with regard to them. 

10. Germany will, within six months from 
the coming into force of the present treaty, 
deliver to each Allied or Associated Power 
all securities, certificates, deeds, or other 
documents of title held by its nationals and 
relating to property, rights or interests situ- 
ated in the territory of that Allied or Asso- 
ciated Power, including any shares, stock, 
debentures, debenture stock, or other obli- 
gations of any company incorporated in ac- 
cordance with the laws of that power. 

Germany will at any time on demand of 
any Allied or Associated Power furnish such 
information as may be required with regard 
to the property, rights, and interests of Ger- 
man nationals within the territory of such 
Allied or Associated Power, or with regard 
to any transactions concerning such prop- 
Le rights or interests effected since July 1, 
11. The expression ‘‘ cash assets ’”’ includes 
all deposits or funds established before or 
after the declaration of war, as well as all 
assets coming from deposits, revenues, or 
profits collected by administrators, seques- 
trators, or others from funds placed on de- 
posit or otherwise, but does not include sums 
belonging to the Allied or Associated Powers 
or to their component States, provinces, or 
municipalities. 

12. All investments wheresoever effected 
with the cash assets of nationals of the high 
contracting parties, including companies and 
associations in which such nationals were 
interested, by persons responsible for the ad- 
ministration of enemy properties or having 
control over such administration, or by order 
of such persons or of any authority what- 
soever shall be annulled. These cash assets 
shall be accounted for irrespective of any 
Such investment. 

13. Within one month from the coming into 
force of the present treaty, or on demand at 
any time, Germany will deliver to the Allied 
and Associated Powers all accounts, vouch- 
ers, records, documents, and information of 
any kind which may be within German terri- 
tory, and which concern the property, rights 
and interests of the nationals of those 
powers, including companies and associa- 
tions in which they are interested, that have 
been subjected to an exceptional war mea- 
sure, or to a measure of transfer either in 
German territory or in territory occupied by 
Germany or her allies. 

The controllers, supervisors, managers, 
administrators, sequestrators. liquidators, 
2nd receivers shall be personally responsible 
“Inder guarantee of the German Government 
jor the immediate delivery in full of these 


accounts and documents, and for their ace 
curacy. ; 

14. The provisions of Article 29% and this 
annex relating to property, rights and in- 
terests in an enemy country, and the pro- 
ceeds of the liquidation thereof, apply to 
debts, credits and accounts, Section III. reg- 
ulating only the method of payment. 

In the settlement of matters provided for 
in Article 297 between Germany and the 
Allied or Associated States, their colonies or 
protectorates, or any one of the British 
Dominions or India, in respect of any of 
which a declaration shall not have been 
made that they adopt Section III., and be- 
tween their respective nationals, the pro- 
visions of Section III. respecting the cur- 
rency in which payment is to be made and 
the rate of exchange and of interest shall 
apply unless the Government of the Allied 
or Associated Power concerned shall within 
six months of the coming into force of the 
present treaty notify Germany that the said 
provisions are not to be applied. 

15. The provisions of Article 297 and this 
annex apply to industrial, literary, and ar- 
tistic property which has been or will be dealt 
with in the liquidation of property, rights, 
interests, companies, or businesses under war 
legislation by the Allied or Associated Pow- 
ers, or in accordance with the stipulations of 
Article 297, Paragraph (b.) 


SECTION V.—Contracts, Pre- 
scriptions, Judgments 


ARTICLE 299.—(a) Any contract concluded 
between enemies shall be regarded as having 
been dissolved as from the time when any 
two of the parties become enemies, except in 
respect of any debt or other pecuniary obli- 
gation arising out of any act done or money 
paid thereunder, and subject to the excep- 
tions and special rules with regard to par- 
ticular contracts or classes of contracts con- 
tained herein or in the annex hereto. 


(b) Any contract of which the execution 
shall be required in the general interest, 
within six months from the dateof the coming 
into force of the present treaty, by the 
Allied or Associated Governments of which 
one of the parties is a national, shall be ex- 
cepted from dissolution under this article. 

When the execution of the contract thus 
kept alive would, owing to the alteration of 
trade conditions, cause one of the parties 
substantial prejudice the mixed _ arbitral 
tribunal provided for by Section VI. shall 
be empowered to grant to the prejudiced 
party equitable compensation. 


(c) Having regard to the provisions of the 
Constitution and law of the United States of 
America, of Brazil, and of Japan, neither 
the present Article, nor Article 300, nor the 
Annex hereto shall apply to contracts made 
between nationals of these States and Ger- 
man nationals; nor shall Article 305 applp 
to the United States of America or its 
nationals. 


(d) The present Article and the Annex 
hereto shall not apply to contracts the 
parties to which became enemies by reason 
of one of them being an inhabitant of terri- 
tory of which the sovereignty has been 
transferred, if such party shall acquire un< 
der the present Treaty the nationality of an 
allied or associated power, nor shall they ap- 
plv to contracts between nationals of the 
Allied and Associated Powers between whom 
trading has been prohibited by reason of one 
of the parties being in allied or associated 
territory in the occupation of the enemy. 

(e) Nothing in the present Article or the 
Annex hereto shall be deemed to invalidate 
a transaction lawfully carried out in ac- 
cordance with a contract between enemies 
2 has oc one pat Pk the 
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Tight of action 
whether they began to run before or after 
the outbreak of war, shall be treated in the 
territory of the High Contracting Parties, 
so far as regards relations between enemies, 
as having been suspended for the duration 
of the war. They shall begin to run again 
at earliest three months after the coming 
{nto force of the present Treaty. This pro- 
vision shall apply to the period prescribed 
for the presentation of interest or dividend 
coupons or for the presentation for repay- 
ment of securities drawn for repayment or 
repayable on any other ground. 

(b) Where, on account of failure to per- 
form any act or comply with any formality 
during the war, measures of execution have 
been taken in German territory to the prej- 
udice of a national of an Allied or As- 
sociated Power, the claim of such national 
shall, if the matter does not fall within the 
“competence of the courts of an Allied or As- 
sociated Power, be heard by the mixed ar- 
bitral tribunal provided for by Section VI. 

(c) Upon the application of any interested 
person who is a national of an Allied or As- 
sociated Power, the mixed arbitral tribunal 
shall order the restoration of the rights 
which have been prejudiced by the measures 
of execution referred to in paragraph (b), 
wherever, having regard to the particular 
circumstances of the case, such restoration 
is equitable and possible. 

If such restoration is inequitable or im- 
possible the mixed arbitral tribunal may 
grant compensation to the prejudiced party 
to be paid by the German Government. 

(d) Where a contract between enemies has 
been dissolved by reason either of failure on 
the part of either party to carry out its 
provisions or of the exercise of a right stipu- 
lated in the contract itself the party preju- 
diced may apply to the Mixed Arbitral 
Tribunal for relief. The tribunal will have 
the powers provided for in paragraph (c). 


(e) The provisions of the preceding para- 
graphs of this article shall apply to the 
nationals of Allied and Associated Powers 
who have been prejudiced by reason of mea- 
sures referred to above taken by Germany 
{n invaded or occupied territory, if they have 
not been otherwise compensated. : 

(f) Germany shall compensate any third 
Party who may be prejudiced by any restt- 
tution or restoration ordered by the Mixed 
Arbitral Tribunal under the provisions of 
the preceding paragraphs of this Article. 

(g) As regards negotiable instruments, the 
atruments, the period of three months pro- 
vided under paragraph (a) shall commence 
as from the date on which any exceptional 
regulations applied in the territories of the 
interested power with regard to negotiable 
instruments shall have definitely ceased to 
have force. 

ARTICLE 301.—As between enemies no nego- 
tiable instrument made before the war shall 
be deemed to have become invalid by reason 
only of failure within the required time to 
present the instrument for acceptance or pay- 
ment or to give notice of non-acceptance or 
non-payment to drawers or indorsers or to 
protest the instrument, nor by reason of 
failure to complete any formality during the 
war. 

Where the perfod within which a negotiable 
{instrument should have been presented for 
acceptance or for payment, or within which 
notice of non-acceptance or non-payment 
should have been given to the drawer or in- 
dorser, or within which the instrument 
should have been protested, has elapsed dur- 
ing the war, and the party who should have 
resented or protested the instrument or 
ave given notice of non-acceptance or non- 
Payment has failea to do so during the war, 
& period of not less than three months from 
the Soniing. into force of the present treaty 
shall be 
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notice of non-acceptance or non- 
protest may be made. saa g 

ARTICLE 302.—Judgments given by the 
courts of an Allied or Associated Power in 
all cases which, under the present treaty, 
they are competent to decide, shall be recog- 
nized in Germany as final, and shall be en- 
forced without it being necessary to have 
them declared executory. 

If a judgment in respect of any dispute 
which may have arisen has been given dur- 
ing the war by a German court against a na- 
tional of an Allied or Associated State in a 
case in which he was not able to make his 
defense, the allied and associated national 
who has suffered prejudice thereby shall be 
entitled to recover compensation, to be fixed 
by the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal provided for 
in Section VI. 

At the instance of the national of the 
Allied or Associated Power the compensa- 
tion above mentioned may, upon order to 
that effect of the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal, 
be effected where it is possible by replacing 
the parties in the situation which they occu- 
pied before the judgment was given by the 
German court. 

The above compensation may likewise ‘be 
obtained before the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal 
by the nationals of Allied or Associated Pow- 
ers who have suffered prejudice by judicial 
measures taken in invaded or occupied ter- 
ritories, if they have not been otherwise 
compensated. 

ARTICLE 303.—For the purpose of Sections 
III., IV., V., and VII., the expression “‘ dur- 
ing the war’’ means for each Allied or Asso- 
ciated Power the period between the com- 
mencement of the state of war between that 
power and Germany and the coming into 
force of the present treaty. 


ANNEX 
I. General Provisions 


1. Within the meaning of Articles 299, 300 
and 301, the parties to a contract shall be 
regarded as enemies when trading between 
them shall have beengprohibited by or other- 
wise became unlawful under laws, orders or 
regulations to which one of those parties 
was subject. They shall be deemed to have 
become enemies from the date when such 
trading was prohibited or otherwise became 
unlawful. 

2. The following classes .of contracts are 
excepted from dissolution by Article 299 and, 
without prejudice to the rights contained in 
article 297 (b) of Section IV., remain in force 
subject to the application of domestic laws, 
orders or regulations made during the war 
by the Allied and Associated Powers and 
Subject to the terms of the contracts: 


(a) Contracts having for their object the 
transfer of estates or of real or personal 
property where the property therein had 
passed or the object had been delivered be- 
fore the parties became enemies; 


(b) Leases and agreements for leases of 
land and houses; 


(c) Contracts of mortgage, pledge, or lien; 


(d) Concessions concerning mines, quarries 
or deposits; 

{e) Contracts between individuals or com- 
panies and States, provinces, municipalities, 
or other similar juridical persons charged 
with administrative functions, and conces- 
sions granted by States, provinces, munici- 
palities, or other similar juridical persons 
charged with administrative functions. 


3. If the provisions of a contract are in 
part dissolved under Article 299, the remain- 
ing provisions of that contract shall, sub- 
ject to the same application of domestic 
laws as is provided for in Paragraph 2, con- 
tinue in force if they are severable, but where 
they are not severable the contract shall be 
deemed to have been dissolvea a its entirety. 
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Il. Provisions Relating to Certain Classes 
of Contracts 


Stock Exchange and Commercial Exchange 
Contracts 


4. (a) Rules made during the war by 
any recognized exchange or commercial 
association providing for the closure of con- 
tracts entered into before the war by an 
enemy are confirmed by the high contract- 
ing parties, as also any action taken there- 
under, provided :— 

(i.) That the contract was expressed to be 
made subject to the rules of the exchange 
or association in question; 

(ii.) That the rules applied to all persons 
concerned ; 

(iii.) That the conditions attaching to the 
closure were fair and reasonable. 

(b) The preceding paragraph shall not ap- 
ply to rules made during the occupation by 
exchange or commercial associations in the 
districts occupied by the enemy. 

(c) The closure of contracts relating to 
cotton ‘‘futures’’, which were closed as on 
the 3ist July, 1914, under the decision of 
the Liverpool Cotton Association, is also con- 
firmed. ; 

Security 

(5) The sale of a security held for an un- 
paid debt owing by an enemy shall be deemed 
to have been valid irrespective of notice to 
the owner if the creditor acted in good faith 
and with reasonable care and prudence, and 
no claim by the debtor on the ground of 
such sale shall be admitted. 

This stipulation shall not apply to any sale 
of securities effected by an enemy during the 
occupation in regions inyaded or occupied 
by the enemy. 

Negotiable Instruments 

6. As regards powers which adopt Section 
III. and the Annex thereto the pecuniary 
obligations existing between enemies and re- 
sulting from the issue of negotiable instru- 


ments shall be adjusted in conformity with 
the said Annex by the instrumentality of the 
Clearing Offices, which shall assume the 
rights of the holder as regards the various 
remedies open to him. 

7. If a person has either before or during 
the war become liable upon a negotiable in- 
strument in accordance with an undertaking 


given to him by a person who has subse- 
quently become ‘an enemy, the latter shall 
remain liable to indemnify the former in 
respect of his liability, notwithstanding the 
outbreak of war. : 


III. Contracts of Insurance 


8. Contracts of insurance entered ,into by 
any person with another person who subse- 
quently became an enemy will be dealt with 
in accordance with the following para- 
graphs: 

Fire Insurance 


9. Contracts for the insurance of property 
against fire entered into by a person in- 
terested in such property with another per- 
son who subsequently became an enemy shall 
not be deemed to have been dissolved by the 
outbreak of war, or by the fact of the 
person becoming an enemy, or on account of 
the failure during the war and for a period 
of three months thereafter to perform his 
obligations under the contract, but they shall 
be dissolved at the date when the annual 
premium becomes payable for the first time 
after the expiration of a period of three 
months after the coming into force of the 
present treaty. 

A settlement shall be effected of unpaid 
premiums which became due during the war, 
or of claims for losses which occurred during 
the war. 

10. Where by administrative or legisla- 
tive action an insurance against fire effected 


before the war has been transferred during 
the war from the original to another insurer, 
the transfer will be recognized and the liabil- 
ity of the original insurer will be deemed to 
have ceased as*from the date of the transfer, 
The original insurer will, however, be en- 
titled to receive on demand full informatio, 
as to the terms of the transfer, and if it 
should appear that these terms were not 
equitable they shall be amended so far as 
may be necessary to render them equitable. 

Furthermore, the insured shall, subject to 
the concurrence of the original insurer, be 
entitled to retransfer the contract to the 
iar insurer as from the date of the de- 
manda, 


Life Insurance 


11. Contracts of life insurance entered into 
between an insurer and a person who sub- 
sequently became an enemy shall not be 
deemed to have been dissolved by the out- 
break of war, or by the fact of the person 
becoming an enemy. 

Any sum which during the war became 
due upon a contract deemed not to have been 
dissolved under the preceding provision 
shall be recoverable after the war with the 
addition of interest at five per cent per 
annum from the date of its becoming due up 
to the day of payment. 

Where the contract nas lapsed during the 
war owing to non-payment of premiums, or 
has become void from breach of the condi- 
tions of the contract, the assured or his 
representatives or the persons entitled shall 
have the right at any time within twelve 
months of the coming into force of the pres- 
ent treaty to claim from the insurer the 
surrender value of the policy at the date of 
its lapse or avoidance. 

Where the contract has lapsed during fhe 
war owing to non-payment of premiums the 
payment of which has been prevented by the 
enforcement of measures of war, the assured 
or his representative or the persons entitled 
shall have the right to restore the contract 
on payment of the premiums with interest at 
five per cent. per annum within three months 
met the coming into effect of the present 
reaty. 

12. Any Allied or Associated Power may 
within three months of the coming into force 
of the present treaty cancel all the contracts 
of insurance running between a German in- 
surance company and its nationals under 
conditions which shall protect its nationals 
from any prejudice. 

To this end the German insurance com- 
pany will hand over to the allied or as- 
sociated Government concerned, the propor- 
tion of its assets attributable to the policies 
so canceled and will be relieved from all 
liability in respect of such policies. The 
assets to be handed over shall be determined 
by an actuary appointed by the Mixed Arbi- 
tral Tribunal. 

13. Where contracts of life insurance have 
been entered into by a local branch of an in- 
surance company established in a country 
which subsequently became an enemy 
country, the contract shall, in the absence 
of any stipulation to the contrary in the 
contract itself, be governed by the local law, 
but the insurer shall be entitled to de- 
mand from the insured or his_ rep- 
resentatives the refund of sums paid on 
claims made or enforced under measures 
taken during the war, if the making or en- 
forcement of such claims was not in accord- 
ance with the terms of the contract itself or 
was not consistent with the laws or treaties 
ee at the time when it was entered 
nto. 

14. In any case where by the law ap- 
plicable to the contract the insurer remains 
bound by the contract notwithstanding the 
non-payment of premiums until notice is 
given to the insured of the terminatien of 
the contract, he shall be entitled where the 
giving of such notice was prevented by the 


r to recover the unpaid premiums with in- 
“ est at five per cent. per annum from the 
_ insured 
Ky . Insurance contracts shall be considered 
as contracts of life assurance for the pur- 
. pose of Paragraphs 11 to 14 when they de- 
nd on the probabilities of human life com- 
ined with the rate of interest for the cal- 
eulation of the reciprocal engagements hbe- 
tween the two parties. 


Marine Insurance 


16. Contracts of marine insurance includ- 
ing time policies and voyage policies entered 
into between an insurer and a person who 
subsequently became an enemy, shall be 
deemed to have been dissolved on his becom- 
ing an enemy, except in cases where the risk 
undertaken in the contract had attached be- 
fore he became an enemy. 

Where the risk had not attached, money 
paid by way of premium or otherwise shall 
be recoverable from the insurer. 

Where the risk had attached effect shall 
be given to the contract nothwithstanding 
r. the party becoming an enemy, and sums due 
a under the contract either by way of pre- 
: miums or in respect of losses shall be re- 
; coverable after the coming into force of the 

present treaty. 

4 In the event of any agreement being come 
gq to for the payment of interest on sums due 
before the war to or by the nationals of 
States which have been at war and recovered 
after the war, such interest shall in the case 
. of losses recoverable under contracts of 
i marine insurance run from the expiration of 
_ w period of one year from the date of the 
oss. 

17. No contract of marine insurance with 
an insured person who subsequently became 
an enemy shall be deemed to cover losses 


p> 


a due to belligerent action by the power of 
P which the insurer was a national or by the 
; allies or associates of such power. 


18. Where it is shown that a person who 
had before the war entered into a contract 
of marine insurance with an insurer who 
subsequently became an enemy entered after 
the outbreak of war into a new contract 
covering the same risk with an insurer who 
: Was not an enemy, the new contract shall 
> be deemed to be substituted for the original 
‘a contract as from the date when it was en- 
Z tered into, and the premiums payable shall 
be adjusted on the basis of the original in- 
surer having remained liable on the contract 
3 only up till the time when the new contract 
“2 Was entered into. 

; Other Insurances 
19, Contracts of insurance entered into be- 
fore the war between an insurer and a per- 
son who subsequently. became an enemy 
5. other than contracts dealt with in Para- 
graphs 9 to 18 shall be treated in all respects 
on the same footing as contracts of fire in- 
7 surance between the same persons would be 
dealt with under the said paragraphs. 


Re-insurance 


20. All treaties of re-insurance with a per- 
son who became an enemy shall be regarded 
as having been abrogated by the person be- 
coming an enemy, but without prejudice in 
the case of life or marine risks which had 
attached before the war to the right to re- 
cover payment after the war for sums due in 
respect of such risks. 

Nevertheless, if, owing to invasion, it has 
been impossible for the re-insured to find 
another re-insurer, the treaty shall remain 
a in force until three months after the coming 

me fnto force of the present treaty. 
as Where a re-insurance treaty becomes void 
under this paragraph, there shall be an ad- 
- fustment of accounts between the parties in 
respect both of premiums paid and payable 
bat -of Habilities for losses in respect of life 
marine risk which had attached before 
“war. In the case of risks other than 

mentioned in Paragraphs 11 to 18 the 
ment of accounts be made as ai 
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the date of the parties becoming enemies 
without regard to claims for losses which 
may have occurred since that date. 

21. The provisions of the preceding para- 
graph will extend equally to re-insurances 
existing at the date of the parties becoming 
enemies of particular risks undertaken by 
the insurer in a contract of insurance 
eds any risks other than life or marine 
risks. 

22. Re-insurance of life risks effected by 
particular contracts and not under any gen- 
eral treaty remain in force. 

The provisions of paragraph 12 apply to 
treaties of re-insurance of life insurance con- 
tracts in which enemy companies are the re- 
insurers. 

23. In case of a re-insurance effected be- 
fore the war of a contract of marine insurance 
the cession of a risk which had been ceded 
to the re-insurer shall, if it had attached be- 
fore the outbreak of war, remain valid and 
effect be given to the contract notwithstand- 
ing the outbreak of war; sums due un- 
der the contract of re-insurance in respect 
either of premiums or of losses shall be re- 
coverable after the war. 

24. The provisions of paragraphs 17 and 18 
and the last part of paragraph 16 shall apply 
4 eres for the re-insurance of marine 
risks. 


SECTION VI.—Mizxed Arbitral 
Tribunal 


ARTICLE 304.—(a) Within three months 
from the date of the coming into force of the 
present treaty, a Mixed Arbitral Tribunal 
shall be established between each of the Al- 
lied and Associated Powers on the one hand 
and Germany on the other hand. Each such 
tribunal shall consist of three members. 
Each of the Governments concerned shall ap- 
point one of these members. The President 
shall be chosen by agreement between the 
two Governments concerned. 

In case of failure to reach agreement, the 
President of the tribunal and two _ other 
persons either of whom may in case of need 
take his place, shall be chosen by the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations, or, until this 
is set up, by M. Gustave Ador if he is willing. 
These persons shall be nationals of Powers 
that have remained neutral during the war. 

Jf any Government does not proceed within 
a period of one month in case there is a 
vacancy to appoint a member of the tri- 
bunal, such member shall be chosen by the 
other Government from the two persons men- 
tioned above other than the President. 

The dicision of the majority of the members 
of the tribunal shall be the decision of the 
tribunal. E 

(b) The Mixed Arbitral Tribunals estab- 
lished pursuant to paragraph (a) shall de- 
eide all questions within their competence 
under Sections III., IV., V., and VII. 

In addition, all questions, whatsoever their 
nature, relatine to contracts concluded be- 
fore the coming inco force of the present 
treaty between nationals of the Allied and 
Associated Powers and German nationals 
shall be decided by the Mixed Arbitral Tri- 
bunal, always excepting questions which, 
under the laws of the Allied, Associated or 
neutral powers, are within the jurisdiction 
of the national courts of those powers. Such 
questions shall be decided by the national 
courts in question, to the exclusion of the 
Mixed Arbitral Tribunal. The party who is a 
national of an Allied or Associated Power 
may nevertheless bring the case before the 
Mixed Arbitral Tribunal if this is not pro- 
hibited by the laws of his country. 

(c) If the number of cases justifies it, ad- 
ditional members shall be appointed and 
each Mixed Arbitral Tribunal shall sit in 
divisions. Each of these divisions will be 
constituted as above. 

(d) Each Mixed Arhitval Tribunal will set~- 


tle its own procedure except in so far as it 
is provided in the following Annex, and is 
empowered to award the sums to be paid by 
the loser in respect of the costs and expenses 
of the proceedings. 

(e) Each Government will pay the re- 
muneration of the member of the Mixed 
Arbitral Tribunal appointed by it and of any 
agent whom it may appoint to represent it 
before the Tribunal. The remuneration of 
the President will be determined by special 
agreement between the Governments con- 
cerned, and this remuneration and the joint 
expenses of each tribunal will be paid by the 
two Governments in equal moieties. 

(f}) The high contracting parties agree that 
their courts and authorities shall render 
to the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal direct all 
the assistance in their power, particularly as 
regards transmitting notices and collecting 
“g) Th high tracting parties agree to 

e high contracting 
eeera the decisions of the Mixed Arbitral 
Tribunal as final and conclusive, and to 
render them binding upon their nationals. 


ANNEX 


1. Should one of the members of the Tri- 
bunal either die, retire, or be unable for any 
reason whatever to discharge his functions, 
the same procedure will be followed for 
filling the vacancy as was followed for ap- 
pointing him. 

2. The tribunal may adopt such rules of 
procedure as shall be in accordance with 
justice and equity and decide the order and 
time at which each party must conclude its 
arguments, and may arrange all formalities 
required for dealing with the evidence. 

8. The agent and counsel of the parties 
on each side are authorized to present orally 
and in writing to the tribunal arguments in 
support or in defense of each case. 

4. The tribunal shall keep record of the 
questions and cases submitted and the pro- 
ceedings thereon, with the dates of such pro- 
ceedings. 

5. Each of the Powers concerned may ap- 
point a secretary. These secretaries shall 
act together as joint secretaries of the tri- 
bunal and shall be subject to its direction. 
The tribunal may appoint and employ any 
other necessary officer or officers to assist 
in the performance of its duties. 

6. The tribunal shall decide all questions 
and matters submitted upon such evidence 
and information as may be furnished by the 
parties concerned. , : 

7. Germany agrees to give the tribunal all 
facilities and information required by it for 
carrying out its investigations. f 

8. The language in which the proceedings 
shall be conducted shall, unless otherwise 
agreed, be English, French, Italian, or 
Japanese, as may be determined by the 
Allied or Associated Power concerned. 

9. The place and time for the meetings of 
each tribunal shall be determined by the 
President of the tribunal. 

ARTICLE 305.—Whenever a competent 
court has given or gives a decision in a case 
covered by Sections III., IV., V. or VII., and 
such decision is inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of such sections, the party who is 
prejudiced by the decision shall be entitled to 
obtain redress which shall be fixed by the 
Mixed Arbitral Tribunal. At the request of 
the national of an Allied or Associated Pow- 
er, the redress may, whenever possible, be ef- 
fected by the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal di- 
recting the replacement of the parties in the 
position occupied by them before the judg- 
ment was given by the German Court. 


SECTION VII.—Industrial 
Property 


ARTICLE 3806.—Subject to the stipulations 
of the present treaty, rights of industrial, lit- 


erary, and artistic property, as such prop- 
erty is defined by the International Con- 
ventions of Paris and of Berne, mentioned 
in Article 286, shall be re-established or re- 
stored, as from the coming into force of the 
present treaty in the territories of the high 
contracting parties, in favor of the persons 
entitled to the benefit of them at the moment 
when the state of war commenced, or their 
legal representatives. Mqually, rights which, 
except for the war, would have been ac- 
quired during the war in consequence of an 
application made for the protection of indus- 
trial property, or the publication of a liter- 
ary or artistic work, shall be recognized and 
established in favor of those persons who 
would have been entitled thereto, from the 
coming into force of the present treaty. 

Nevertheless, all acts done by virtue of the 
special measures taken during the war under 
legislative, executive or administrative au- 
thority of any Allied or Associated Power 
in regard to the rights of German nationals 
in industrial, literary or artistic property 
shall remain in, force and shall continue to 
maintain their full effect. 

No claim shall be made or action brought 
by Germany or German nationals in respect 
of the use during the war by the Government 
of any Allied or Associated Power, or by any 
persons acting on behalf or with the assent 
of such Government of any rights in in- 
dustrial, literary or artistic property, nor in 
respect of the sale, offering for sale, or use 
of any products, articles, or apparatus what- 
soever to which such rights applied. 

Unless the legislation of any one of the Al- 
lied or Associated Powers in force at the 
moment of the signature of the present 
treaty otherwise directs, sums due or 
paid in virtue of any act or operation 
resulting from thé execution of the special 
measures mentioned in Paragraph 1 of 
this article shall be dealt with in the 
Same way as other sums due to German na- 
tionals are directed to be dealt with by the 
present treaty; and sums produced by any 
special measures taken by the German Gov- 
ernment in respect of rights in industrial, 
literary or artistic property belonging to the 
nationals of the Allied or Associated Powers 
shall be considered and treated in the same 
way as other debts due fron German na- 
tionals. 

Tach of the Allied and Associated Powers 
reserves to itself the right to impose such 
limitations, conditions or restrictions on 
rights of industrial, literary or artistic prop- 
erty (with the exception of trade-marks) 
acquired before or during the war, or whica 
may be Subsequently acquired in accordance 
with its legislation, by German nationals, 
whether by granting licenses, or by the 
working, or by preserving control over their 
exploitation, or in any other way as may be 
considered necessary for national defense 
or in the public interest, or for assuring the 
fair treatment by Germany of the rights of 
industrial, literary, and artistic property held 
in German territory by its nationals, or for 
securing the due fulfillment of all the obli- 
gations undertaken by Germany in the pres- 
ent treaty. 

As regards rights of industrial, literary 
and artistic property acquired after the com- 
ing into force of the present treaty, the right 
so reserved by the Allied and Associated 
Powers shall only be exercised in cases 
where these limitations, conditions or re- 
strictions may be considered necessary for 
national defense or in the publie interest. 

in the event of the application of the pro- 
visions of the preceding paragraph by any of 
the Allied or Associated Powers, there shall 


be paid reasonable indemnities or royalties 


which shall be dealt with in the same way 


as other sums due to German nationals i 


are directed to be dealt with by the present 
reaty. . 
Each of the Allied or Associated Pow 
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‘reserves the right to treat as void and of no 
effect any transfer in whole or in part of 
or other dealing with rights of or in respect 
of industrial, literary or artistic property ef- 
fected after Auy. 1, 1914, or in the future, 
which would have the result of defeating the 
objects of the provisions of this article. 
The provisions of this article shall not ap- 
ply to rights in industrial, literary or artistic 
property which have been dealt with in the 
Uquidation of businesses or companies under 
war legislation by the Allied or Associated 
Powers, or which may be so dealt with by 
virtue of Article 297, paragraph (b). 

ARTICLE 307.—A minimum of one year 
after the coming into force of the present 
treaty shall be accorded to the nationals 
of the high contracting parties, without ex- 
tension fees or other penalty, in order to en- 
able such persons to accomplish any act, 
fulfill any formality, pay any fees, and gen- 
erally satisfy any obligation prescribed by 
the laws or regulations of the respective 
States relating to the obtaining, preserving. 

r opposing rights to, or in respect of, indus- 
trial property either acquired before the 
ist of Augy7tt, 1914, or which, except for the 
war, might “ave been acquired since that 
date as a reult of an application made be- 
fore the war or during its continuance, but 
nothing in this article shall give any right 
to reopen interference proceedings in the 
United States of America where a final hear- 
ing has taken place. 

All rights in, or in respect of, such prop- 
erty which may have lapsed by reason of 
any failure to accomplish any act, fulfill 
any formality, or make any payment, shall 
revive, but subject in the case of patents and 
designs to the imposition of such conditions 
as each Allied or Associated Power may 
deem reasonably necessary for the protec- 
tion of persons who have manufactured or 
made use of the subject matter of such 
property while “he rights had lapsed, Fur- 
ther, where rights to patents or designs be- 
longing to German nationals are revived un- 
der this article, they shall be subject in re- 
spect of the grag of licenses to the same 
provisions as woulé have been applicable to 
them during the war, as well as to all the 
provisions of the »resent treaty. 

The period froma the ist August, 1914, 
until the coming into force of the present 
treaty shall be excluded in considering the 
time within wht, a patent should be worked 
or a trade mark of design used, and it is fur- 
ther agreed that no patent, registered trade 
mark or design in force on the ist of August, 
1914, shall be subject to revocation or can- 
cellation by reason only of the failure to 
work such patent or use such trade mark or 
design for two years after the coming into 
force of the present treaty. ah 

ARTICLE 308.—The rights of priority, 
provided by Article IV of the International 
Convention for the Protection of Industrial 
Property of Paris, of the 20th March, 1883, 
revised at Washington in 1911, or by any 
other convention or statute, for the filing 
or registration of applications for patents or 
models of utility, and for the registration of 
trade marks, designs, and models which had 
not expired on the ist August, 1914, and 
those which have arisen during the war, or 
would have arisen but for the war, shall 
be extended by each of the high contract- 
ing parties in favor of all nationals of the 
other high contracting parties for a period 
of six months after the coming into force 
of the present treaty. : 

Nevertheless, such extension shall in no 
_ way affect the right of any of the high con- 
_tracting parties or of any person who be- 
fore the coming into force of the present 
treaty was bona fide in possession of any 
ts of industrial property conflicting with 
hts Sopited for by another who claims 
hts of priority in respect of them, to ex- 

. rights by itself or himself per- 
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sonally, or by such agents or Hcensees as de- 
rived their rights from it or him before the 
coming into force of the present treaty; and 
such persons shall not be amenable to any 
action or other process of law in respect of 
infringement. 

ARTICLE 309.—No action shall be brought 
and no claim made by persons residing or 
carrying on business within the territories 
of Germany on the one part and of the Ak 
lied or Associated Powers on the other, o1 
persons who are nationals of such pow- 
ers, respectively, or by any one deriving 
title during the war from such persons, by 
reason of any action which has taken place 
within the territory of the other party be- 
tween the date of the declaration of war and 
that of the coming into force of the present 
treaty, which might constitute an infringe- 
ment of the rights of industrial property or 
rights of literary and artistic property, 
either existing at any time during the war 
or revived under the provisions of Articles 
307 and 308. 

Equally, no action for infringement of in- 
dustrial, literary or artistic property rights 
by such persons shall at any time be per- 
missible in respect of the sale or offering 
for sale for a period of one year after the 
signature of the present treaty in the ter- 
ritories of the Allied or Associated Powers 
on the one hand or Germany on the other, 
of products or articles manufactured, or of 
literary or artistic works published, during 
the period between the declaration of war 
and the signature of the present treaty, or 
against those who have acquired and con- 
tinue to use them. It is understood, never- 
theless, that this provision shall not apply 
when the possessor of the rights was domi- 
ciled or had an industrial or commercial es- 
tablishment in the districts occupied by Ger- 
many during the war. * 

This article shall not apply as between the 
United States of America on the one hand 
and Germany on the other. 

ARTICLE 310.—Licenses in respect of in- 
dustrial, literary, or artistic property con- 
cluded before the war between nationals of 
the Allied or Associated Powers or persons 
residing in their territory or carrying on 
business therein, on the one part, and Ger- 
man nationals, on the other part, shall be 
considered as canceled as from the date of 
the declaration of war between Germany 
and the Allied or Associated Powers. But, 
in any case, the former beneficiary of a 
contract of this kind shall have the right, 
within a period of six months after the 
coming into force of the present treaty, to 
demand from the proprietor of the rights 
the grant of a new license, the conditions 
of which, in default of agreement between 
the parties, shall be fixed by the duly quali- 
fied tribunal in the country under whose 
legislation the rights had been acquired, ex- 
cept in the case of licenses held in respect 
of rights acquired under German law. In 
such cases the conditions shall be fixed by 
the Mixed Arbitral Tribunal referred to in 
Section VI. of this Part. The tribunal may, 
if necessary, fix also the amount which it 
may deem just should be paid by reason of 
the use of the rights during the war. 

No license in respect of industrial, literary, 
or artistic property, granted under the spe- 
cial war legislation of any Allied or Associ- 
ated Power, shall be affected by the con- 
tinued existence of any license entered into 
before the war, but shall remain valid and 
of full effect, and a license so granted to the 
former beneficiary of a license entered into 
before the war shall be considered as sub- 
stituted for such license. 

Where sums have been paid during the war 
by virtune of a license or agreement con- 
cluded before the war in respect of rights of 
industrial property or for the reproduction or 
the representation of literary. dramatic, or 
artistic works, these sums shall be dealt with 
in the same manner as other debts or credits 
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necessary to enact, 
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of German nationals, as provided by the “ 


present treaty. 

This Article shall not apply as between 
the United States of America on the one 
hand and Germany on the other. 

ARTICLE 311.—The inhabitants of terri- 
tories separated from Germany by virtue of 
the present treaty shall, notwithstanding 
this separation and the change of nationality 
consequent thereon, continue to enjoy in 
Germany all the rights in industrial, literary, 
and artistic property to which they were en- 
titled under German legislation at the time 
of the separation. 

Rights of industrial, literary and artistic 
property which are in force in the territories 
separated from Germany under the present 
treaty at the moment of the separation of 
these territories from Germany, or which 
will be re-established or restored in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Article 306 of the 
present treaty, shall be recognized by the 
State to which the said territory is trans- 
ferred and shall remain in force in that ter- 
ritory for the same period of time given 
them under the German law. 


SECTION VIII.—Social and State 
Insurance in Ceded Territory 


ARTICLE 312.—Without prejudice to the 
provisions contained in other articles of the 
present treaty, the German Government un- 
dertakes tc t-ensfer to any power to which 


German territory in Europe is ceded, and to 
any power administering former German ter- 
ritory as a mandatary under Article 22 of 
Part 1., (League of Nations,) such portion 
of the reserves accumulated by the Gov- 
ernment of the Germsn Empire or of Ger- 
man States, cr by public or private organ- 
izations under their control, as is attributa- 
ble to the carrying on of social or State 
insurance in such territory. 

The powers to which these funds are trans- 
ferred must apply them to the performance 
of the obligations arising from such insur- 
ances. 

The conditions of the transfer will be de- 
termined by special conventions to be con- 
cluded between the German Government and 
the Governments concerned. 

In case these special conventions are not 
concluded in accordance with the above par- 
agraph within three months after the coming 
into force of the present treaty, the condi- 
tions of transfer shall in each case he re- 
ferred to a commission of five members, one 
of whom shall be appointed by the German 
Government, one by the other interested 
Government, and three by the governing body 
of the International Labor Office from the 
nationals of other States. This commission 
shall by majority vote within three months 
after appointment adopt recommendations 
for submission to the Council of the League 
of Nations, and the decisions of the council 
shall forthwith be accepted as final by Ger 
many and the other Government concerned, 


PART X1I.—Aerial Navigation 


and Associated Powers shall have full 
liberty of passage and landing over and 
in the territory and territorial waters 
of Germany, and shall enjoy the same privi- 


leges as German aircraft, particularly in case 
of distress by land or sea. 


ARTICLE 314.—The aircraft of the Allied 
and Associated Powers shall, while in transit 
to any foreign country whatever, enjoy the 
right of flying over the territory and terri- 
torial waters of Germany without landing, 
subject always to any regulations which may 
be made by Germany, and which shall be 
applicable equally to the aircraft of Ger- 
many and those of the Allied and Associated 
Countries. 

ARTICLE 315.—All aerodromes in Germany 
open to nationsl public traffic shall be open 
for the aircraft of the Allied and Associated 
Powers, and in any such aerodrome such air- 
craft shall be treated on a footing of equality 
with German <ircraft as regards charges of 
every description, including charges for land- 
ing and accommodation. 

ARTICLE 316.—Subject to the present pro- 
visions, the rights of passage, transit and 
landing, provided for in Articles 313, 314 
and 315, are subject to the observance of such 
reguiations as Germany may consider it 
but such regulations 


sera 313.—The aircraft of the Allied 
L 


shall be applied without distinction to Ger 
man aircraft and to those of Allied and 
Associated Countries. 

ARTICLE 317.—Certificates of nationality, 
airworthiness, or competency, and licenses, 
issued or recognized as valid by any of the 
Allied or Associated Powers, shall be recog- 
nized in Germany as valid and as equivalent 
to the certificates and licenses issued by 
Germany. 

ARTICLE 318.—As regards internal com- 
mercial air traffic, the aircraft of the Allied 
and Associated Powers shall enjoy in Ger- 
many most favored nation treatment. 

ARTICLE 319.—Germany undertakes to en- 
force the necessary measures to insure that 
all German aircraft flying over her territory 
shall comply with the rules as to lights and 
signals, rules of the air and rules for air 
traffic on and in the neighborhood of aero- 
dromes, which have been laid down in the 
convention relative to aerial navigation con- 
cluded between the Allied and Associated 
Powers. 

ARTICLE 320.—The obligations imposed by 
the preceding provisions shall remain in force 
until the Ist January, 1923, unless before 
that date Germany shall have been admitted 
into the League of Nations or shall have 
been authorized, by consent of the Allied and 
Associated Powers, to adhere to the conven- 
tion relative to aerial navigation concluded 
between those powers. 


PART XiI.—Ports, Waterways and Railways 


SECTION I.—General Provisions 
RTICLE 321.—Germany undertakes to 
grant freedom of transit through her 
territories on the routes most conveni- 

ent for international transit, either by rail, 
navigable waterway, or canal, to persons, 
goods, vessels, carriages, wagons, and mails 


coming from or going to the territories of 
any of the Allied and Associated Powers, 
(whether contiguous or not;) for this pur- 
pose the crossing of territorial waters shall 


be allowed. Such persons, goods, vessels, car- 
riages, wagons, and mails shall not be sub- 
jected to any transit duty or to any undue — 


ia 


ed 
delays or restrictions, and shall be entitleq 
' Tmany to national tveatment as regards 
charges, facilities, and all other matter. 

ods in transit shall be exempt from all 
customs or other similar duties, 

All charges imposed on transport in transit 
shall be reasonable, having regard to the 
conditions of the traffic. No charge, facil- 
ity, or restriction shall depend directly or in- 
directly on the ownership or on the national- 
ity of the ship or other means of transport 
on which any part of the through journey 
has been, or is to be, accomplished. 

ARTICLE 3$22.—Germany undertakes neither 
to impose nor to maintain any control over 
transmigration traffic through her terri- 
tories beyond measures necessary to insure 
that passengers are bona fide in transit; nor 
to allow any shipping company or any other 
private body, corporation, or person inter- 
ested in the traffic to take any part what- 
ever in, or to exercise any direct or indirect 
influence over, any administrative service 
that may be hecessary for this purpose. 

ARTICLE 323.—Germany undertakes to 
make no discrimination or preference, direct 
or indirect, in the duties, charges, and pro- 
hibitions relating to importations into or ex- 
portations from her territories, or, subject to 
the special engagements contained in the 
present treaty, in the charges and conditions 
of transport of goods or persons entering or 
leaving her territories, based on the frontier 
crossed; or on the kind, ownership, or flag 
of the means of transport (including aircraft) 
employed; or on the original or immediate 
place of departure of the vessel, wagon, or 
aircraft or other means of transport em- 
ployed, or its ultimate or intermediate des- 
tination; or on the route of or places of 
transshipment on the journey; or on whether 
any port through which the goods are im- 
ported or exported is a Germen port or a 
port belonging to any foreign country or on 
whether the goods are imported or exported 
by sea, by land, or by air. 

Germany particularly undertakes not to 
establish against the ports and vessels of any 
of the Allied and Associated Powers any 
surtax or any direct or indirect bounty for 
export or import by German ports of ves- 
sels, or by those of another power, for exam- 
ple by means of combined tariffs. She fur- 
ther undertakes that persons or goods pass- 
ing through a port or using a vessel of any 
of the Allied and Associated Powers shall 
not be subjected to any formality or delay 
whatever to which such persons or goods 
would not be subjected if they passed through 
a German port or a port of any other power, 
or used a German vessel or a vessel of any 
other power. ot. 

ARTICLE 324.—All necessary administra- 
tive and technical measures shall be taken 
to shorten, as much as possible, the trans- 
mission of goods across the German frontiers 
and to insure their forwarding and transport 
from such frontiers, irrespective of whether 
such goods are coming from or going to the 
territories of the Allied and Associated Pow- 
ers or are in transit from or to those terri- 
tories, under the same material conditions in 
such matters as rapidity of carriage and care 
en route as are enjoyed by other goods of. the 

.same kind carried on German territory under 
similar conditions of transport. : 
In particular, the transport of perishable 
goods shall be promptly and_ regularly 
carried out, and the customs formalities 
shall be effected in such a way as to allow 
the goods to be carried straight through by 
trains which make connection. : 

ARTICLE 3$25.—The seaports of the Allied 
and Associated Powers are entitled to all 
favors and to all reduced tariffs granted on 

an railways or navigable waterways 
for the benefit of German ports or of any 
port of another power. 
ARTICLE 826.—Germany may not refuse to 
rticipate in the tariffs or combinations of 
* 
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tariffs intended to secure for ports of an 
of the Allied and Associated Powers ed 
vantages similar to those granted by Ger- 
many to her own ports or the ports of any 
other power. 


SECTION II.—Navigation 


CHAPTER I.—FREEDOM OF 
NAVIGATION 


ARTICLE 327.—The nationals of any 
the Allied and Associated Powers as well & 
their vessels and property shall enjoy in all 
German ports and #1 the inland navigation 
routes of Germany, the same treatment in 
all respects as German nationals, vessels 
and property. 
| In particular the vessels of any one of the 
Allied or Associated Powers shall be entitled 
to transport goods of any description, and 
‘passengers, to or from any ports or places 
in German territory to which German 
vessels may have access, under conditions 
which shall not be more onerous than those 
applied in the case of national vessels; they 
shall be _treated on a footing of equality 
with national vessels as regards port and 
harbor facilities and charges of every de- 
Scription, including facilities for stationing, 
loading and unloading, and duties and 
charges of tonnage, harbor, pilotage, light- 
house, quarantine, and all analagous duties 
and charges of whatsoever nature, levied in 
the name of or for the profit of the Govern- 
ment, public functionaries, private in- 
dividuals, corporations or establishments of 
any kind, 

In the event of Germany granting a pref- 
erential régime to any of the Allied or As- 
‘sociated Powers or to any other foreign 
power, this régime shall be extended im- 
mediately and unconditionally to all the 
\Allied and Associated Powers, 

There shall be no impediment to the move- 
ment of persons or vessels other than those 
arising from prescriptions concerning cus- 
toms, police, sanitation, emigration and im- 
migation and those relating to the import 
land export of prohibited goods. Such regu- 
lations must be reasonable and uniform and 
must not impede traffic unnecessarily. 


CHAPTER IIL—FREE ZONES IN 
PORTS 


ARTICLE 328.—The free zones existing in 
German ports on the Ist August, 1914, shall 
be maintained. These free zones and any 
other free zones which may be established 
in German territory by the present treaty, 
shall be subject to the régime provided for 
in the following articles. 

Goods entering or leaving a free zone shall 
not be subjected to any import or export 
duty, other than those provided for in 
Article 330. 

Vessels and goods entering a free zone 
may be subjected to the charges established 
to cover expenses of administration, upkeep 
and improvement of the port, as well as to 
the charges for the use of various installa- 
tions, provided that these charges shall be 
reasonable having regard to the expenditure 
incurred, and shall be levied in the condi- 
tions of equality provided for in Article 327. 

Goods shall not be subjected to any other 
charge except a statistical duty which shall 
not exceed 1 per mille ad valorem, and which 
shall be devoted exclusively to defraying the 
expenses of compiling statements of the 
traffic in the port. 

ARTICLE 329.—The facilities granted for 
the erection of warehouses, for packing and 
for unpacking goods, shall be in accordance 
with trade requirements for the time being. 
All goods allowed to be consumed in the free 
zone shall be exempt from duty, whether of 
excise or of any other description, apart 


«See, 
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as 


from the statistical 
Article 328 above. 

There shall be no discrimination in’ regard 
to any of the provisions of the present 
article between persons belonging to dif- 
ferent nationalities or between goods of dif- 
ferent origin or destination. - 

ARTICLE 330.—import duties may be levied 
on goods leaving the free zone for consump- 
tion in the country on the territory of which 
the port is situated. Conversely, export du- 
ties may be levied on goods coming from such 
country and brought into the free Zone. 
These import and export duties shall be levied 
on the same basis and at the same rates as 
similar duties levied at the other customs 
frontiers of the country concerned. On the 
other hand, Germany shall not levy, under 
any denomination, any import, export, or 
transit duty on goods carried by land or wa- 
ter across her territory to or from the free 
zone from or to any other State. 

Germany shall draw up the necessary regu- 
lations to secure and guarantee such freedom 
of transit over such railways and waterways 
in her territory as normally give access to 
the free zone. 


CHAPTER III.—CLAUSES RELAT- 
ING TO THE ELBE, THE ODER, 
THE NIEMEN, (RUSSTROM-MEM- 
EL-NIEMEN,) AND THE DANUBE 


(1) General Clauses 


ARTICLE 331.—The following rivers are de- 
clared international: a‘ ] 
The Elbe (Labe) from its confluence with 
the Vltava (Moldau,) and the Vlitava 
(Moldau) from Prague; 
the Oder (Odra) from its confluence with 
the Oppa; 
the Niemen 
from Grodno; 
the Danube from Ulm; 
and all navigable parts of these river sys- 
tems which naturally provide more than one 
State with access to the sea, with or without 
transshipment from one vessel to another; 
together with lateral canals and channels 
constructed either to duplicate or to improve 
naturally navigable sections of the specified 
river system, or to connect two naturally 
navigable sections of the same river. 

The same shall apply to the Rhine-Danube 
navigable waterway, should such a waterway 
be constructed under the conditions laid down 
in Article 353. 

ARTICLE 332.—On the waterways declared 
to be international in the preceding article, 
the nationals, property and flags of all pow- 
ers shall be treated on a footing of perfect 
equality, no distinction being made to the 
detriment of the nationals, property or flag 
of any power between them and the nation- 
als, property or flag of the riparian State 
itself or of the most favored nation. 

Nevertheless, German vessels shall not be 
entitled to carry passengers or goods by reg- 
ular services between the ports of any Allied 
or Associated Power, without special author- 
ity from such power. 

ARTICLE 3833.—Where such charges are not 
precluded by any existing conventions, 
charges varying on different sections of a 
river may be levied on vessels using the 
navigable channels or their approaches, pro- 
vided that they are intended solely to cover 
equitably the cost of maintaining in a navi- 
gable condition, or of improving, the river 
and its approaches, or to meet expenditure 
incurred in the interests of navigation. The 
schedule of such charges shall be calculated 
on the basis of such expenditure and shall be 
posted up in the ports. These charges shall 
be levied in such a manner as to render any 
detailed examination of cargoes unnecessary, 
except in cases of suspected fraud or con- 
travention. 


duty provided for in 


(Russtrom-Memel-Niemen) 


ARTICLE 334.—The transit of vessels, Bs 
sengers, and goods on these waterways 

be effected in accordance with the con 
condi prescribed for transit in Section L., 
above. 

When the two banks of an international 
river are within the same State goods in 
transit may be placed under seal or in the 
custody of customs agents. When the river 
forms a frontier goods and passengers in 
transit shall be exempt from all customs for- 
malities; the loading and unloading of goods 
and the embarkation and disembarkation of 
passengers, shall only take place in the ports 
specified by the riparian State. 

ARTICLE 335.—No dues of any kind other 
than those provided for in the present part 
shall be levied along the course or at the 
mouth of these rivers. 

This provision shall not prevent the fixing 
by the riparian States of customs, local octroi, 
or consumption duties, or the creation of rea- 
sonable and uniform charges levied in the 
ports, in accordance with public tariffs, for 
the use of cranes, elevators, quays, ware- 
houses, &c. 

ARTICLE 336.—In default of any special 
organization for carrying out the works con- 
nected with the upkeep and improvement of 


the international portion of a navigable sys- ~ 


tem, each riparian State shall be bound to 
take suitable measures to remove any obsta- 
cle or danger to navigation and to insure the 
maintenance of good conditions of navigation. 

If a State neglects to comply with this obli- 
gation any riparian State, or any State repre- 
sented on the International Commission, if 
there is one, may appeal to the tribunal in- 
stituted for this purpose by the League of 
Nations. 

ARTICLE $37.—The same procedure shall be 
followed in the case of a riparian State 
undertaking’ any works of a nature to im- 
pede navigation in the international section. 
The tribunal mentioned i 
article shall be entitled to enforce the sus- 
pension or suppression of such works, mak- 
ing due allowance in its decisions for all 
rights in connection with irrigation, water- 
power, fisheries, and other national interests, 
which, with, the consent of all the riparian 
States or of all the States represented on 
the International Commission, if there be 
one, shall be given priority over the re- 
quirements of navigation. 

Appeal to the tribunal of the League of 
Nations does not require the suspension of 
the works. 

ARTICLE 338.—The régime set out in 
Articles 332 to 337 above shall be superseded 
by one to be laid down in a General Conven- 
tion drawn up by the Allied and Associated 
Powers, and approved by the League of Na- 
tions, relating to the waterways recognized 
in such Convention as having an interna- 
tional character. This Convention shall ap- 
ply in particular to the whole or part of the 
above-mentioned river systems of the Elbe, 
(Labe,) the Oder, (Odra,) the Niemen, (Rus- 
strom-Memel-Niemen,) and the Danube, and 
such other parts of these river systems as 
may be covered by a general definition. 

Germany undertakes, in accordance with 
the provisions of Article 379, to adhere to 
the said General Convention as well as to all 
projects prepared in accordance with Article 


343 below for the revision of existing inter- 


national agreements and regulations. 
ARTICLE 339.—Germany shall cede to the 

Allied and Associated Powers concerned, with- 

in a maximum period of three months from 


the date on which notification shall be given 


her, a proportion of the tugs and vessels re- 
maining registered in the ports of the river 
systems referred to in Article 331 after fhe 
deduction of those surrendered by re of 
restitution or reparation. Germany sh in 


the same way cede material of all kinds 


necessary to the Allied and Associated 


Powers concerned for the utilization of those < 


river systems, 
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he number of the tugs and boats and the 
jount of the material so ceded, and their 
stribution, shall be determined by an 
_ arbitrator or arbitrators nominated by the 
4 States of America, due regard being 
had to the legitimate needs of the parties 
_ eoncerned, and particularly to the shipping 
traffic during the five years preceding the 


war. 

All craft so ceded shall be provided with 
their fittings and gear, shail be in a good 
state of repair and in condition to carry 
goods, and shall be selected from among 
those most recently built. 

The cessions provided for in the pres- 
ent article shall entail a credit of which the 
total amount, settled in a lump sum by the 
arbitrator or arbitrators, shall not in any 
case exceed the value of the capital expend- 
ed in the initial establishment of the ma- 
terial ceded, and shall be set off against the 
total sums due from Germany; in conse- 
: quence, the indemnification of the pro- 
a prietors shall be a matter for Germany to 
deal with. 


% (2) Special Clauses Relating to the Elbe, 
a the Oder, and the Niemen, (Rus- 
» strom-Memel-Niemen) 


2 ARTICLE 340.—The Elbe (Labe) shall be 

By placed under the administration of an Inter- 
: national Commission which shall comprise: 

. 4 representatives of the German States 
2 bordering on the river; 

7 2 (sae atta of the Czechoslovak 
: ate; 
1 representative of Great Britain; 
1 representative of France; 
1 representative of Italy; 
1 representative of Belgium. 

Whatever be the number of members pres- 
ent, each delegation shall have the right to 
record a number of votes equal to the num- 
ber of representatives allotted to it. 

If certain of these representatives cannot 
he be appointed at the time of the coming into 
i force of the present treaty, the decisions of 
the commission shall nevertheless be valid. 

ARTICLE 341.—The Oder (Odra) shall be 
placed under the administration of an In- 


om ternational Commission, which shall com- 
prise: 
“ao 1 representative of Poland; 
ant 3 representatives of Prussia; 
i: 1 eeeerntative of the Czechoslovak 
a e; 


1 representative of Great Britain; 
1 representative of France; 

1 representative of Denmark; 

1 representative of Sweden. 

If certain of these representatives cannot 
be appointed at the time of the coming into 
force of the present treaty, the decisions of 
the commission shall nevertheless be valid. 

ARTICLE 342.—On a request being made 
: to the League of Nations by any riparian 

’ State, the Niemen (Russtrom-Memel-Nie- 
men) shall be placed under the administra- 

= tion of an International Commission, which 

shall comprise one representative of each 

riparian State, and three representatives of 

irony States specified by the League of Na- 
- tions. 

ARTICLE 3$48.—The International Commis- 
sions referred to in Articles 340 and 341 shall 
‘meet within three months of the date of the 
coming into force of the present treaty. The 
tional Commission referred to in Arti- 
‘ shall meet within three months from 
date of the request made by a riparian 
Each of these commissions shall pro- 
mmediately to prcnieze a project for the 
sion of the existing international agree- 
3 and regulations, drawn up in con- 
y with the General Convention re- 
in Article 338, should such conven- 

ee 'y concluded. In the 

‘such convention, the proje 
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revision shall be in conformity with the prin- 
ciples of Articles 332 to 337, lee: ——_ 

ARTICLE 344.—The projects referred to in 
the preceding article shall, inter alia: 

(a) Designate the headquarters of the In- 
ternational Commission, and prescribe the 
manner in which its President is to be nomi- 
nated; 

(b) Specify the extent of the commission’s 
powers, particularly in regard to the execu- 
tion of works of maintenance, control, and 
improvement on the river system, the finan- 
cial régime, the fixing and collection of 
charges, and regulations for navigation; 

(c) Define the sections of the river or itg 
tributaries to which the international régime 
shall +2 applied. 

ARTICLE 345.—The international agree- 
ments and regulations at present governing 
the navigation of the Elbe, (Labe,) the Oder, 
(Odra,) and the Niemen (Russtrom-Memel- 
Niemen) shall be provisionally maintained in 
force until the ratification of the above-men- 
tioned projects. Nevertheless, in all cases 
where such agreements and regulations in 
force are in conflict with the provisions of 
Articles 332 to 337 above, or of the General 
Convention to be concluded, the latter pro- 
visions shall prevail. 


(8) Special Clauses Relating to the 
Danube 


ARTICLE 346.—The European Commission 
of the Danube reassumes the powers it pos- 
sessed before*the war. Nevertheless, as a 
provisional measure, only representatives of 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and Rumania 
shall constitute this commission. 

ARTICLE 3$47.—From the point where the 
competence of the European Commission 
ceases, the Danube system referred to in 
Article 331 shall be placed under the adminis- 
tration of an international commission com- 
posed as follows: 


2 representatives of German _ riparian 
States; _ : } 
1 representative of each other riparian 
tate; 
1 representative of each non-riparian 


State represented in the future on the 
European Commission of the Danube. 

If certain of these representatives cannot 
be appointed at the time of the coming into 
force of the present treaty, the decisions of 
the commission shall nevertheless be valid. 

ARTICLE 348.—The International Commis- 
sion provided for in the preceding article 
shall meet as soon as possible after the com- 
ing into force of the present treaty, and shall 
undertake provisionally the administration of 
the river in conformity with the provisions of 
Articles 332 to 337, until such time as a defin- 
itive statute regarding the Danube is con- 
cluded by the powers nominated by the Allied 
and Associated Powers. 

ARTICLE 349.—Germany agrees to accept 
the régime which shall be laid down for the 
Danube by a conference of the powers nomi- 
nated by the Allied and Associated Powers, 
which shall meet within one year after the 
coming into force of the present treaty, and 
at which German representatives may be 
present. 

ARTICLE 350.—The mandate given by Arti- 
Cle 57 of the Treaty of Berlin of the 13th 
July, 1878, to Austria-Hungary, and trans- 
ferred by her to Hungary, to carry out 
works at the Iron Gates, is abrogated. The 
commission intrusted with the administra- 
tion of this part of the river shall lay down 
provisions for the settlement of accounts sub- 
ject to the financial provisions of the present 
treaty. Charges which may_ be necessary 
shall in no case be levied by Hungary. 

ARTICLE 351.—Should the Czechoslovak 
State, the Serb-Croat-Slovene State, or Ru- 
mania, with the authorization of or under 
mandate from the International Commission, 
undertake maintenance, improvement, weir, 
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or other works on a part of the river system 
which forms a frontier, these States shall 
enjoy on the opposite bank, and also on the 
part of the bed which is outside their terri- 
tory, all necessury facilities for the survey, 
execution, and maintenance of such works. 
ARTICLE 352.—Germany shall be obliged 
to make to the European Commission of the 
Danube all restitutions, reparations, and in- 
demnities for damages inflicted on the com- 
during the war. 
mee eIOLE #58.-Should a deep-draught 
Rhine-Danube navigable waterway be con- 
structed, Germany undertakes to apply 
thereto the régime prescribed in Articles 332 
to 335. 
CHAPTER IV.—CLAUSES RELATING 
TO THE RHINE AND THE 


MOSELLE 


ARTICLE 354.—As from the coming into 
force of the present treaty, the Convention 
of Mannheim of 17th October, 1868, together 
with the Final Protocol thereof, shall con- 
tinue to govern navigation on_ the Rhine, 
subject to the conditions hereinafter laid 

Ww “i! . . 
Gan the event of any provisions of the said 
Convention being in conflict with those laid 
down by the General Convention referred to 
in Article 338, (which shall apply to the 
Rhine,) the pipyaee of the General Con- 

n shall prevail. ss ; 
vewithin a Seexinidna period of six months 
from the coming into force of the present 
treaty, the Central Commission referred to in 
Article 355 shall meet to draw up a project 
of revision of the Convention of Mannheim. 
This project shall be drawn _ up In harmony 
with the provisions of the General Conven- 
tion referred to above, should this have been 
concluded by that time, and shall be sub- 
mitted to the powers represented on the Cen- 
tral Commission. Germany hereby agrees to 
adhere to the project so. drawn up. | 

Further, the modifications set out in the 
following articles shall immediately be made 
in the Convention of Mannheim. f 

The Allied and Associated Powers reserve 
to themselves the right to arrive at an under- 
standing in this connection with Holland, 
and Germany hereby agrees to accede if 
required to any such understanding. |. 

ARTICLE 355.—The Central Commission 
provided for in the Convention of Mannheim 
shall consist of nineteen members, V1Z.: 

Two representatives of the Netherlands; 

Two representatives of Switzerland ;_ s 

Four representatives of German riparian 
States; ‘ : 

Four representatives of France, which in 
addition shall appoint the President of the 

ommission; tt: 
CTwo representatives of Great Britain; 

Two representatives of Italy; 

Two representatives of Belgium. i 

The headquarters of the Central Commis- 
sion shall be at Strasbourg. 

Whatever be the number of members pres- 
ent, each delegation shall have the right to 
record a number of votes equal to the num- 
ber of representatives allotted to it. 

If certain of these representatives cannot 
be appointed at the time of the coming into 
force of the present treaty, the decisions of 
the Commission shall nevertheless be valid. 

ARTICLE 356.—Vessels of all nations, and 
their cargoes, shall have the same rights and 
privileges as those which are granted to ves- 
sels belonging to the Rhine navigation, and 
to their cargoes. 

None of the provisions contained in AT- 
ticles 15 to 20 and 26 of the above-mentioned 
Convention of Mannheim, in Article 4 of the 
Final Protocol thereof, or in later Conven- 
tions, shall impede the free navigation of 
vessels and crews of all nations on the Rhine 
and on waterways to which such Conventions 
apply, subject to compliance with the regula- 
tions concerning pilotage and other police 


ee drawn up by the Central Commis- 
sion. 

The provisions of Article 22 of the Con- 
vention of Mannheim and of Article 5 of the 
Final Protocol thereof shall be applied only 
to vessels registered on the Rhine, The Cen- 
tral Commission shall decide on the steps to 
be taken to insure that other vessels satisfy 
the conditions of the general regulations 
applying to navigation on the Rhine. 

ARTICLE 357.—Within a maximum period 
of three months from the date on which 
notification shall be given Germany shall 
cede to France tugs and vessels, from among 
those remaining registered in German Rhine 
ports after the deduction of those surrendered 
by way of restitution or reparation, or shares 
in German Rhine navigation companies. 

When vessels and tugs are ceded, such ves- 
sels and tugs, together with their fittings and 
gear, shall be in good state of repair, shall 
be in condition to carry on commercial traf- 


fic on the Rhine, and shall be selected from 


among those most recently built. 
The same procedure shall be followed in the 
matter of the cession by Germany to France 


(1) the installations, berthing, and anchor- 
age accommodation, platforms, docks, ware- 
houses, plant, &c., which German subjects or 
German companies owned on the ist Au- 
gust, 1914, in the port of Rotterdam, and 

(2) the shares or interests which Germany 
or German nationals possessed in such in- 
stallations at the same date. 

The amount and specifications of such ces- 
sions shall be determined within one year of 
the coming into force of the present treaty 
by an arbitrator or abitrators appointed by 
the United States of America, due regard 
being had to the legitimate needs of the par- 
ties concerned. 

The cessions provided for in the present ar- 
ticle shall entail a credit of which the total 
amount, settled in a lump sum by the arbi- 
trator or arbitrators mentioned above, shall 
not in any case exceed the value of the capi- 
tal expended in the initial establishment of 
the ceded material and installations, and 
shall be set off against the total sums due 
from Germany; in consequence, the indemni- 
fication of the proprietors shall be a matter 
for Germany to deal with. 

ARTICLE 358.—Subject to the obligation to 
comply with the provisions of the Convention 
of Mannheim or of the convention which may 
be substituted therefor, and to the stipula- 
tions of the present treaty, France shall have 
on the whole course of the Rhine included be- 
tween the two extreme points of the French 
frontiers— 

(a) the right to take water from the Rhine 
to feed navigation and irrigation canals 
(constructed or to be constructed) or for 
any other purpose, and to execute on the 
German bank all works necessary for 
the exercise of this right; 

(b) the exclusive right to the power derived 
from works of regulation on the river, 
subject to the payment to Germany of 
the value of half the power actually pro- 
duced, this payment, which will take into 
account the cost of the works necessary 
for producing the power, being made 
either in money or in power and in de- 
fault of agreement being determined by 
arbitration. For this purpose France 
alone shall have the right to carry out 
in this part of the river all works of 
regulation (weirs or other works) which 
she may consider necessary for the pro- 
duction of power. Similarly, the right of 
taking water from the Rhine {fs accorded 
to Belgium to feed the Rhine-Meuse 
navigable waterway provided for below. 

The exercise of the rights mentioned under 
(a) and (b) of the present article shall 
interfere with navigability nor reduce the 
facilities for navigation, either in the bed of 
the Rhine or in the derivations which may 
be substituted therefor, nor shall it involve 


any increase in the tolls formerly levied un- 


not | 


der the convention in force. 


and, 
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All proposed 
schemes shall be laid before the Central om- 
mission in order that that commission may 
assure itself that these conditions are com- 
plied with. 

To insure the proper and faithful execution 
of the provisions contained in (a) and (b) 
above, rmany : 

(i) binds herself not to undertake or to 
allow the construction of any lateral canal or 
any derivation on the right bank of the river 
opposite the French frontiers; 

(ii) recognizes the possession by France of 
the right of support on and the right of way 
over all lands situated on the right bank 
which may be required in order to survey, to 
build, and to operate weirs which France, 
with the consent of the Central Commission, 
may subsequently decide to establish. In 
accordance with such consent, France shall 
be entitled to decide upon and fix the limits 
of the necessary sites, and she shall be per- 
mitted to occupy such lands after a period of 
two months after simple notification, subject 
to the payment by her to Germany of indem- 
nities of which the total amount shall be 
fixed by the Central Commission. Germnay 
shall make it her business to indemnify the 
proprietors whose property will be burdened 
with such servitudes or permanently occupied 
by the works. 

Should Switzerland so demand, and if the 
Central Commission approves, the same 
rights shall be accorded to Switzerland for 
the part of the river forming her frontier 
with other riparian States; 

(ili) shall hand over to the French Govern- 
ment, during the month following the coming 
Into force of the present treaty, all projects, 
designs, drafts of concessions and of specifi- 
eations concerning the regulation of _ the 
Rhine for any purpose whatever which have 
been drawn up or received by the Govern- 
ments of Alsace-Lorraine or of the Grand 
Duchy of Baden. 

ARTICLE 359.—Subject to the precedingpro- 
visions, no works shall be carried out in the 
bed or on either bank of the Rhine where it 
forms the boundary of France and Germany 
without the previous approval of the Cen- 
tral Commission or of its agents. 

ARTICLE 360.—France reserves the option 
of substituting herself as regards the rights 
and obligations resulting from agreements 
arrived at between the Government of 
Alsace-Lorraine and the Grand Duchy of 
Baden concerning the works to he carried 
out on the Rhine; she may also denounce 
such agreements within a term of five years 
dating from the coming into force of the 
present treaty. : 

France shall also have the option of caus- 
ing works to be carried out which may be 
recognized as necessary by the Central 
Commission for the upkeep or improvement 
of the navigability of the Rhine above 
Mannheim. : 

ARTICLE 361.—Should Belgium, within a 
period of 25 years from the coming into 
force of the present treaty decide to create 
a deep-draught Rhine-Meuse _ navigable 
waterway, in the region of Ruhrort, Ger- 
many shall be bound to construct, in ac- 
cordance with plans to be communicated to 
her by the Belgian Government, after agree- 
ment with the Central Commission, the por- 


tion of this navigable waterway situated 
within her territory. 
The Belgian Government shall, for this 


purpose, have the right to carry out on the 
ground all necessary surveys. 

Should Germany fail to carry out all or 
part of these works, the Central Commission 
shall be entitled to carry them out instead; 
for this purpose, the commission may 
decide upon and fix the limits of the neces- 
sa sites and occupy the ground after a 
period of two months after simple notifica- 


tion, subject to the payment of indemnities 
to be fixed by it and paid by Germany. 


avigable waterway. shall be placed 
the same administrative régime as the 


bel. pe. nites 


Rhine itself, and the division of the cost of 
initial construction, including the above 
indemnities, among the States crossed there- 
by shall be made by the Central Commission. 

ARTICLE 362,—Germany hereby agrees to 
offer no objection to any proposals of the 
Central Rhine Commission for extending its 
jurisdiction: 

(1) to the Moselle below the Franco-Lux- 
emburg frontier down to the Rhine, subject 
to the consent of Luxemburg; 

(2) to the Rhine above Basle up to the 
Lake of Constance, subject to the consent of 
Switzerland; 

(3) to the lateral canals and channels 
which may be established either to duplicate 
or to improve naturally navigable sections 
of the Rhine or the Moselle, or to connect 
two naturally navigable sections of these 
rivers, and also any other parts of the 
Rhine River system which may be covered 
by the General Convention provided for in 
Article 338 above. 


CHAPTER V.—CLAUSES GIVING TO 
THE CZECHOSLOVAK STATE 
THE USE OF NORTHERN PORTS 


ARTICLE 363.—In the ports of Hamburg 
and Stettin Germany shall lease to the 
Czechoslovak State, for a period of ninety- 
nine years, areas which shall be placed under 
the general régime of free zones and shall be 
used for the direct transit of goods coming 
from or going to that State. 

ARTICLE 364.—The delimitation of these 
areas, and their equipment, their exploita- 
tion, and in general all conditions for their 
utilization, including the amount of the 
rental, shall be decided by a commission 
consisting of one delegate of Germany, one 
delegate of the Czechoslovak State and one 
delegate of Great Britain. ‘These conditions 
Shall be susceptible of revision every ten 
years in the same manner. 

Germany declares in advance that she will 
adhere to the decisions so taken. 


SECTION Ill.—Railways 


CHAPTER I.—CLAUSES RELATING 
TO INTERNATIONAL TRANSPORT 


ARTICLE 365.—Goods coming from. the 
territories of the Allied and Associated 
Powers, and going to Germany, or in transit 
through Germany from or to the territories 
of the Allied and Associated Powers, shall 
enjoy on the German railways as regards 
charges to be collected (rebates and draw- 
backs being taken into account) facilities, 
and all other matters, the most favorable 
treatment applied to goods of the same kind 
carried on any German lines, either in in- 
ternal traffic, or for export, import or in 
transit, under similar conditions of trans- 
port, for example as regards length of route. 
The same rule shall be applied, on the re- 
quest of one or more of the Allied and As- 
sociated Powers, to goods specially desig- 
nated by such power or powers coming from 
Germany and going to their territories. 

International tariffs established in accord- 
ance with the rates referred to in the pre- 
ceding paragraph and involving through 
waybills shall be established when one of 
the Allied and Associated Powers shall re- 
Guire it from Germany. 

ARTICLE 366.—From the coming into force 
of the present treaty the high contracting 
parties shall renew, in so far as concerns 
them and under the reserves indicated in 
the second paragraph of the present Article, 
the conventions and arrangements signed at 
Berne on the 14th of October, 1890, the 20th 
September, 1893, the 16th July, 1895, the 16th 
June. 1898. and the 19th September, 1906, re- 
garding the transportation of goods by rail. 

If within five years from the date of the 
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coming into force of the present treaty a 
new convention for the transportation of 
passengers, luggage and goods by rail shall 
have been concluded to replace the Berne 
convention of the 14th October, 1890 and the 
subsequent additions referred to above, this 
new convention and the supplementary pro- 
visions for international transport by rail 
which may be based on it shall bind Ger- 
many even if she shall have refused to take 
part.in the preparation of the convention or 
to subscribe to it. Until a new convention 
shall have been concluded, Germany shall 
conform to the provisions of the Berne Con- 
vention and the subsequent additions refer- 
red to above, and to the current supplemen- 
tary provisions. 

ARTICLE 367.—Germany shall be bound to 
co-operate in the establishment of through 
ticket services (for passengers and their lug- 
gage) which shall be required by any of the 
Allied and Associated Powers to insure their 
communication by rail with each other and 
with all other countries by transit across the 
territories of Germany; in particular Ger- 
many shall, for this purpose, accept trains 
and carriages coming from the territories of 
the Allied and Associated Powers and shall 
forward them with a speed at least equal to 
that of her best long-distance trains on the 
same lines. The rates applicable to such 
through services shall not in any case be 
higher than the rates collected on German 
internal services for the same distance, under 
the same conditions of speed and comfort. 

The tariffs applicable under the same con- 
ditions of speed and comfort to the trans- 
portation of emigrants going to or coming 
from ports of the Allied and Associated 
Powers and using the German railways, shall 
not be at a higher kilometric rate than the 
most favorable tariffs (drawbacks and_ re- 
bates being taken into account) enjoyed on 
the said railways by emigrants going to or 
coming from any other ports. 

ARTICLE 363.—Germany shall not apply 
specially to such through services or to the 
transportation of emigrants going to or com- 
ing from the ports of the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers, any technical, fiscal or ad- 
ministrative measures, such aS measures of 
customs examination, general police, sani- 
tary police, and control, the result of which 
would be to impede or delay such services. 

ARTICLE 369.—In case of transport partly 
by rail and partly by internal navigation, 
with or without through way-bill, the pre- 
ceding Articles shall apply to the part of 
the journey performed by rail. 


CHAPTER II.—ROLLING STOCK 


ARTICLE 370.—Germany undertakes that 
German wagons shall be fitted “with ap- 
paratus allowing: 

(1) of their inclusion in goods trains on 
the lines such of the Allied and Associated 
Powers as are parties to the Berne Conven- 
tion of May 15, 1886, as modified on May 18, 
1907, without hampering the action of the 
continuous brake which may be adopted in 
such countries within ten years of the com- 
ing into force of the present treaty, and 

(2) of the acceptance of wagons of such 
ee Ties in all goods trains on the German 
ines. 

The rolling stock of the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers shall enjoy on the German 
lines the same treatment as German rolling 
stock as regards movement, upkeep and re- 
pairs. 


CHAPTER III—CESSIONS OF RAIL- 
WAY LINES 


ARTICLE 871.—Subject to any special pro- 
visions concerning the cession of ports, 
waterways and railways situated in the ter- 
ritories over which Germany abandons her 
sOvereignty, and to the financial conditions 


relating to the concessionaires and the pen- 
sioning of the personnel, the cession of rail- 
ways will take place under the following 
conditions: 

1. The works and installations of all the 
railroads shall be handed over complete and 
in good condition. 

2. When a railway system possessing its 
own rolling-stock is handed over in its en’ 
ty by Germany to one of the Allied and 
Associated Powers, such stock shall be hand- 
ed over complete, in accordance with the 
last inventory before November 11th, 1918, 
and in a normal state of upkeep. 

3. As regards lines without any special 
rolling-stock, commissions of experts desig- 
nated by the Allied and Associated Powers, 
on which Germany shall be represented, 
shall fix the proportion of the stock existing 
on the system to which those lines belong to 
be handed over. These commissions shall 
have regard to the amount of material regis- 
tered on these lines in the last inventory be- 
fore November 11th, 1918, the length of 
track (sidings included), and the nature and 
amount of traffic. These commissions shall 
also specify the locomotives, carriages and 
wagons to be handed over in each case; they 
shall decide upon the conditions of their ac- 
ceptance, and shall make the provisional ar- 
rangements necessary to insure their repair 
in German workshops. 

4. Stocks of stores, fittings and plant shall 
be handed over under the same conditions 
as the rolling-stock. 

The provisions of paragraphs 3 and 4 above 
shall be applied to the lines of former Rus- 
sian Poland converted by Germany to the 
German gauge, such lines being regarded as 
detached from the Prussian State System. 


CHAPTER IV.—PROVISIONS RELAT- 
ING TO CERTAIN RAILWAY LINES 


ARTICLE 372—When as a result of the 
fixing of new frontiers a railway con- 
nection between two parts of the same coun- 
try crosses another country, or a branch 
line from one country has its terminus in 
another, the conditions of working, if not 
specifically provided for in the present treaty, 
shall be laid down in a convention between 
the railway administrations concerned. 
the administrations cannot come to an agree- 
ment as to the terms of such convention, the 
points of difference shall be decided by com- 
missions of experts composed as provided in 
the preceding Article. 

ARTICLE 373.—Within a period of five 
years from the coming into force of the 
present treaty the Czechoslovak State may 
require the construction of a railway line in 
German territory between the stations of 
Schlauney and Nachod. The cost of con- 
penenon shall be borne by the Czechoslovak 

ate. / 

ARTICLE 374.—Germany undertakes to ac- 
cept, within ten years of the coming into 
force of the present treaty, on request being 
made by the Swiss Government after agree- 
ment with the Italian Government, the de- 
nunciation of the International Convention of 
the 13th October, 1909, relative to the 
Gothard railway. In the absence of agree- 
ment as to the conditions of such denuncia- 
tion, Germany hereby agrees to accept the 
decision of an arbitrator designated by the 
United States of America. 


CHAPTER V.—TRANSITORY PRO- 
VISIONS 


ARTICLE 3$75.—Germany shall carry out 
the instructions given her, in regard to trans- 
port, by an authorized body acting on be- 
half of the Allied and Associated Powers: 

1. For the carriage of troops under the pro- 


visions of the present treaty, and of ma- | 


terfal, ammunition and supplies for army 
use. ; 
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2. As a temporary measure, for the trans= 
portation of supplies for certain regions, as 
well as for the restoration, as rapidly as pos- 
sible, of the normal conditions of transport, 
and for the organization of postal and tele- 
graphic services. 


SECTION IV.—Disputes and Re- 


vision of Permanent Clauses 


ARTICLE $7%6.—Disputes which may arise 
between interested powers with regard to the 
interpretation and application of the preced- 
ing articles shall be settled as provided by 
the League of Nations. 

ARTICLE 377.—At any time the League of 
Nations may recommend the revision of such 
of these Articles as relate to a permanent 
administrative régime. 

ARTICLE 378.—The stipulations in Articles 
$21 to 330, 332, 365, and 367 to 369 shall be 
subject to revision by tne Council of the 
League of Nations at any time after five 
years from the coming into force of the pres- 
ent treaty. 

Failing such revision, no Allied or Asso- 
elated Power can claim after the expiration 
of the above period of five years the benefit 
of any of the stipulations in the Articles 
enumerated above on behalf of any portion 
of its territories in which reciprocity is not 
accorded in respect of such stipulations. The 
period of five years during which reciprocity 
cannot be demanded may be prolonged by 
the Council of the League of Nations. 


SECTION V.—Special Provision 


ARTICLE 3879.—Without prejudice to the 
special obligations imposed on her by the 
present treaty for the benefit of the Allied 
and Associated Powers, Germany undertakes 
to adhere to any general conventions re- 
garding the international régime of transit, 
waterways, ports or railways which may be 
concluded by the Allied and Associated Pow- 
ers, with the approval of the League of Na- 
tlons, within five years of the coming into 
force of the present treaty. 


SECTION VI.—Clauses Relating 
to the Kiel Canal 


ARTICLE 3880.—The Kiel Canal and its ap- 
proaches shall be maintained free and open 
to the vessels of commerce and of war of all 
nations at peace with Germany on terms of 
entire equality. 


ARTICLE 381.—The nationals, property, 


and vessels of all powers shall, in respect to 
charges, facilities, and in all other respects, 
be treated on a footing of perfect equality 
in the use of the canal, no distinction being 
made to the detriment of nationals, prop- 
erty, and vessels of any power between them 
and the nationals, property, and vessels of 
Germany or of the most favored nations. 

No impediment shall be placed on _ the 
movement of persons or vessels other than 
those arising out of police, customs, sani- 
tary, emigration or immigration regulations, 
and those relating to the import or export of 
prohibited goods. Such regulations must be 
reasonable and uniform and must not unnec- 
essarily impede traffic. 

ARTICLE 382.—Only such charges may be 
levied on vessels using the canal or its ap- 
proaches as are intended to cover in an 
equitable manner the cost of maintaining in 
a navigable condition, or if improving, the 
canal or its approaches, or to meet expenses 
incurred in the interests of navigation. The 
schedule of such charged shall be calculated 
on the basis of such expenses, and shall be 
posted up in the ports. 

These charges shall be levied in such a 
Manner as to render any detailed examina- 
tion of cargoes unnecessary, except in the 
case of suspected fraud or contravention. 

ARTICLE 383.—Goods in transit may be 
placed under seal or in the custody of cus- 
toms agents; the loading and unloading of 
goods, and the embarkation and disembarka- 
tion of passengers, shall only take place in 
the ports specified by Germany. 

ARTICLE 884.—No charge of any kind other 
than those provided for in the present treaty 
shall be levied along the course or at the 
approaches of the Kiel Canal. 

ARTICLE 385.—Germany shall be bound to 
take suitable measures to remove any ob- 
stacle or danger to navigation, and to insure 
the maintenance of good conditions of navi- 
gation. She shall not undertake any works 
of a nature to impede navigation on the 
canal or its approaches. 

ARTICLE 386.—In the event of violation of 
any of the conditions of Articles 380 to 386, 
or of disputes as to the intcrpretation of 
these articles, any interested power can ap- 
peal to the jurisdiction instituted for the pur- 
pose by the League of Nations. 

In order to avoid reference of small ques- 
tions to the League of Nations, Germany will 
establish a local authority at Kiel qualified 
to deal with disputes in the first instance 
and to give satisfaction so far as possible to 
complaints which may be presented throug 
the consular representatives of the interested 
powers. 


PART XIIl.—tLabor 


SECTION I.—Organization of 
Labor 


HEREAS the League of Nations has 
for its object the establishment of 
universal peace and such a peace can 

be established only if it is based upon social 
Justice; 

And whereas conditions of labor exist in- 
volving such injustice, hardship, and priva- 
tion to large numbers of people as to produce 
unrest so great that the peace and harmony 
of the world are imperiled; and an improve- 


ment of those conditions is urgently re- 


quired: as, for example, by the regulations 


lishment of a maximum working day and 
week, the regulation of the labor supply, the 
prevention of unemployment, the provision 
of an adequate living wage, the protection 
of the worker against sickness, disease, and 
injury arising out of his employment, the 
protection of the children, young persons, and 
women, provision for old age and injury, 
protection of the interests of workers when 
employed in countries other than their own, 


-recognition of the principle of freedom of 


association, the organization of vocational 
and technical education, and other meas- 
ures: 

Whereas also the failure of any nation to 
adopt humane conditions of labor is an ob- 
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stacle in the way of other nations which de- 
sire to improve the conditions in their own 
countries; 

The high contracting parties, moved by 
sentiments of justice and humanity as well 
as by the desire to secure the permanent 
peace of the world, agree to the following: 


CHAPTER I.—ORGANIZATION 


ARTICLE 387.—A permanent organization 
is hereby established for the promotion of the 
objects set forth in the preamble. 

The original members of the League of 
Nations shall be the original members of this 
organization, and hereafter membership of 
the League of Nations shall carry with it 
membership of the said organization. ; 

ARTICLE 388.—The permanent organiza- 
tion shall consist of: 

(i) a General Conference of Representatives 
of the Members, and, 

(ii) an International Labor Office con- 
trolled by the governing body described in 
Article 393. 

ARTICLE 389.—The meetings of the Gen- 
eral Conference of Representatives of the 
Members shall be held from time to time as 
occasion may require, and at least once in 
every year. It shall be composed of four 
representatives of each of the members, of 
whom two shall be Government “delegates 
and the two others shall be delegates rep- 
senting respectively the employers and the 
workpeople of each of the members. 

Each delegate may be accompanied by ad- 
visers, who shall not exceed two in number 
for each item on the agenda of the meeting. 
When questions specially affecting women 
are to be considered by the conference, one 
at least of the advisers should be a woman. 

The members undertake to nominate non- 
Government delegates and advisers chosen 
jn agreement with the industrial organiza- 
tions, if such organizations exist, which are 
most representative of employers or work- 
people, as the case may be, in their respective 
countries. 

Advisers shall not speak except on a Tre- 

quest made by the delegate whom they ac- 
company and by special authorization of the 
President of the conference, and may not 
vote. 
A delegate may by notice in writing ad- 
dressed to the President appoint one of his 
advisers to act as his deputy, and the ad- 
viser, while so acting, shall he allowed to 
speak and vote. 

The names of the delegates and their ad- 
visers will be communicated to the Interna- 
tlonal Labor Office by the Government of 
each of the members. 

The credentials of delegates and their ad- 
visers shall be subject to scrutiny by the 
conference, which may, by two-thirds of 
the votes cast by the delegates present, 
refuse to admit any delegate or adviser 
whom it deems not to have been nominated 
in accordance with this article. 

ARTICLE 390.—Every delegate shall be 
entitled to vote individually on all matters 
which are taken into consideration by the 
conference. : : 

If one of the members fails to nominate 
one of the non-Government delegates whom 
it is entitled to nominate, the other non- 
Government delegates shall be allowed to sit 
and speak at the conference, but not to vote. 

If, in accordance with Article 389, the 
conference refuses admission to a delegate 
of one of the members, the provisions of 
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the present article shall apply as if 
delegate had not been nominated. 


ference shall be held at the seat of the 
League of Nations, or at such other place 
as may be decided by the conference at a 
previous meeting by two-thirds of the votes 
cast by the delegates present. 

ARTICLE 392.—The International Labor 
Office shall be established at the seat of the 
League of Nations as part of the organiza- 
tion of the League. 

ARTICLE 393.—The International Labor 
Office shall be under the control of a gov- 
erning body consisting of twenty-four per- 
sons, appointed in accordance with the fol- 
lowing provisions: 

The governing body of the International 
Labor Office shall be constituted as follows: 

Twelve persons representing the Govern- 
ments; F 

Six persons elected by the delegates to 
the conference representing the employers; 

Six persons elected by the delegates to 
the conference representing the workers, 

Of the twelve persons representing the 
Governments, eight shall be nominated by 
the members which are of the chief indus- 
trial importance, and four shall be nomi- 
nated by the members selected for the pur- 
pose by the Government delegates to the 
conference excluding the delegates of the 
eight members mentioned above. F 

Any question as to which are the mem- 
bers of the chief industrial importance shall 
be decided by the council of the League of 
Nations. ; 

The period of office of the members of the 
governing body will~be three years. The 
method of filling vacancies and other similar 
questions may be determined by the gov- 
erning body, subject to the approval of the 
conference. 

The governing body shall, from time to 
time, elect one of its members to act as 
its Chairman, shall regulate its own pro- 
cedure, and shall fix its own times of meet- 
Ing. A special meeting shall be hs!4 if a 
written request to that effect is made by at 
least ten members of the governing body. 


ARTICLE 394.—There shall be a Director of 
the International Labor Office, who shall be 
appointed by the governing body, and, sub- 
ject to the instructions of the Governing 
Body, shall be responsible for the efficient 
conduct’ of the International Labor Office 
mae such other duties as may be assigned 
to him. 

The Director or his deputy shall attend all 
meetings of the governing body. 

ARTICLE 395.—The staff of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office shall be appointed by the 
Director, who shall, as far as is possible witi 
due regard to the efficiency of the work of 
the Office, select persons of different na- 
tionalities. A certain number of these per- 
sons shall be women. 

ARTICLE 396.—The functions of the Inter- 
national Labor Office shall include the col- 
lection and distribution of information on all 
subjects relating to the international adjust- 
ment of conditions of industrial life and la- 
bor, and particularly the examination of sub- 
jects which it is proposed to bring before the 
conference with a view to the conclusion of 
international conventions, and the conduct 
of such special investigations as may. be or- 
dered by the conference. 

It will prepare the agenda for the meetings 
of _ the conference. ’ 

It will carry out the duties required of it 


by the provisions of this part of the present . 


treaty in connection with international dis- 


putes. 
It will edit and publish in French and Eng- 
lish, and in such other languages as ‘the 


governing body may think desirable, a pe- _ 
riodical paper dealing with problems of in-— 
dustry and employment of international in- — 


terest. 


that | 
ARTICLE 391.—The meetings of the con- 


_ Generally, in addition to the functions set 
out in this Article, it shall have such other 
4 ers and duties as may he assigned to it 
_ by the conference. 
ARTICLE 397.—The Government depart- 
ments of any of the members which deal 
with questions of industry and employment 
may communicate directly with the Director 
through the representative of their Govern- 
ment on the governing body of the Inter- 
national Labor Office, or, failing any such 
representative, through such other qualified 
official as the Government may nominate for 
the purpose. 
ARTICLE 3898.—The International Labor 
Office shall be entitled to the assistance of 
the Secretary-General of the League of Na- 
tions in any matter in which it can be given. 
A ARTICLE 399.—Each of the members will 
pay the traveling and subsistence expenses of 
. its delegates and their advisers and of its 
representatives attending the meetings of the 
conference or governing body, as the case 
may be. 
All the other expenses of the International 
| Labor Office and of the meetings of the con- 
ference or governing body shall be paid to 
the Director by the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations out of the general funds 
of the League. j 
The Director shall be responsible to the 
Secretary-General of the League for the 
proper expenditure of all moneys paid to him 
in pursuance of this Article. 


CHAPTER Ii.—PROCEDURE 


ARTICLE 400.—The agenda of all meetings 
of the conference will be settled by the gov- 
erning body, who shall consider any sugges- 
tion as to the agenda that may be made by 
the Government of any of the members or 
by any representative organization recog- 
nized for the purpose of Article 389. 

ARTICLE 401.—The Director shall act as 
as the Secretary of the Conference, and shall 
transmit the agenda so as to reach the mem- 
bers four months before the meeting of the 
conference, and, through them, the non- 
Government delegates when appointed. 

ARTICLE 402.—Any of the Governments of 
the members may formally object to the in- 
clusion of any item or items in the agenda. 
The grounds for such objection shall be set 
forth in a reasoned statement addressed to 
the Director, who shall circulate it to all the 
members of the permanent organization. 

Items to which such objection has been 
made shall not, however, be excluded from 

: the agenda if at the conference a majority 
‘ of two-thirds of the vates cast by dele- 
gates present is in favor of considering them. 

If the conference decides (otherwise than 
under the preceding paragraph) by two- 
thirds of the votes cast by the delegates 
present that any subject shall be consid- 
ered by the conference, that subject shall 
be included in the agenda for the following 
meeting. 

ARTICLE 403.—The conference shall regu- 
late its own procedure, shall elect its own 
President, and may appoint committees to 
consider and report on any matter. 

Except as otherwise expressly provided in 
this part of the present treaty, all matters 
shall be decided by a simple majority of the 
votes cast by the delegates present. 

The voting is void unless the total number 
of votes cast is equal to half the number 
of the delegates attending the conference. 
ARTICLE 404.—The conference may add 
to any committees which it appoints tech- 
nical experts, who shall be assessors without 
power to vote. 

ARTICLE 405.—When the conference has 
ded on the adoption of proposals with re- 
sard to an item in the agenda, it will rest 
ith the conference to determine whether 
these proposals should take the form: ed 
recommendation to be submitted to the 
rs for consideration with a view to 
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effect being given to it by national legisla- 
tion or otherwise, or (b) of a draft interna- 
tional convention for ratification by the 
members. 

In either case a majority of two-thirds of 
the votes cast by the delegates present shall 
be necessary on the final vote for the adop- 
tion of the recommendation or draft con- 
vention, as the case may be, by the con- 
ference, 

In framing any recommendation or draft 
convention of general application the con- 
ference shall have due regard to those coun- 
tries in which climatic conditions, the imper- 
fect development of industrial organization 
or other special circumstances make the in- 
dustrial conditions substantially different 
and shall suggest the modifications, if any, 
which it considers may be required to meet 
the case of such countries. 

A copy of the recommendation or draft 
convention shall be authenticated by the sig- 
nature of the President of the conference 
and of the Director and shall be deposited 
with the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations. The Secretary-General will com- 
municate a certified copy of the recom- 
mendation or draft convention to each of the 
members. 

Each of the members undertakes that it 
will, within the perlod of one year at most 
from the closing of the session of the con- 
ference, or if it is impossible owing to ex- 
ceptional circumstances to do so within the 
period of one year, then at the earliest 
practicable moment and in no case later 
than eighteen months from the closing of the 
session of the conference, bring the recom- 
mendation or draft convention before the 
authority or authorities within whose com- 
petence the matter lies, for the enactment of 
legislation or other action. 

In the case of a recommendation the mem- 
bers will inform the Secretary-General of the 
action taken. 

In the case of a draft convention, the member 
will, if it obtains the consent of the authority 
or authorities within whose competence the 
matter lies, communicate the formal ratifi- 
cation of the convention to the Secretary- 
General and will take such action as may be 
necessary to make effective the provisions 
of Such convention. 

If on a recommendation no legislative or 
other action is taken to make a recom- 
mendation effective, or if the draft conven- 
tion fails to obtain the consent of the 
authority or authorities within whose com- 
petence the matter lies, no further obligation 
shall rest upon the member. 

In the case of a federal state, the power of 
which to enter into conventions on labor mat- 
ters is subject to limitations, it shall be in 
the discretion of that Government to treat 
a draft convention to which such limitations 
apply as a recommendation only, and the 
provisions of this article with respect to 
recommendations shall apply in such case. 


The above Article shall be interpreted in 
accordance with the following principle: 

In no case shall any member be asked or 
required, as a result of the adoption of any 
recommendation or draft convention by the 
conference to lessen the protection afforded 
by its existing legislation to the workers 
concerned. 

ARTICLE 406.—Any convention so ratified 
shall be registered by the Secretary-General 
of the League of Nations, but shall only be 
binding upon the members which ratify it. 


ARTICLE 407%.—If any convention coming 
before the conference for final consideration 
fails to secure the support of two-thirds of 
the votes cast by the delegates present, it 
shall nevertheless be within the right of any 
of the members of the permanent organiza- 
tion to agree to such convention among 
themselves. 

Any convention so agreed to shall be com- 
municated by the Governments concerned to 
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the Secretary-General of the League of Na- 
tions, who shall register it. 

ARTICLE 408.—Each of the members 
agrees to make an annual report to the In- 
ternational Labor office on the measures 
which it has taken to give effect to the pro- 
visions of conventions to which it is a party. 
These reports shall be made in such form 
and shall contain such particulars as the 
governing body may request. The Director 
shall Jay a summary of these reports before 
the next meeting of the conference. 

ARTICLE 409.—In the event of any repre-~ 
sentation being made to the International 
Labor Office by an industrial association of 
employers or of workers that any of the 
members has failed to secure in any respect 
the effective observance within its jurisdic- 
tion of any convention to which it is a party, 
the Governing Body may communicate this 
representation to the Government against 
which it is made and may invite that Gov- 
ernment to make such statement on the sub- 
ject as it may think fit. 

ARTICLE 410.—If no statement is received 
within a reasonable time from the Govern- 
ment in question, or if the statement when 
received is not deemed to be satisfactory by 
the Governing Body, the latter shall have the 
right to publish the representation and the 
statement, if any, made in reply to it. 

ARTICLE 411.—Any of the members shall 
have the right to file a complaint with the 
International Labor Office if it is not satis- 
fied that any other member is securing the 
effective observance of any convention which 
both have ratified in accordance with the 
foregoing articles. 

The Governing Body may, if it thinks fit, 
before referring such a complaint to a Com- 
mission of Inquiry, as hereinafter provided 
for, communicate with the Government in 
question in the manner described in Article 
409. 

If the Governing Body does not think it 
necessary to communicate the complaint to 
the Government in question, or if, when they 
have made such communication, no state- 
ment in reply has been received within a 
reasonable time which the Governing Body 
considers to be satisfactory, the Governing 
Body may apply for the appointment of a 
Commission of Inquiry to consider the com- 
plaint and to report thereon. 

The Governing Body may adopt the same 
procedure either of its own motion or on re- 
ceipt of a complaint from a Delegate to the 
Conference, 

When any matter arising out of Articles 
410 or 411 is being considered by the Govern- 
ing Body, the Government in question shall, 
if not already represented thereon, be en- 
titled to send a representative to take part in 
the preceedings of the Governing Body while 
the matter is under consideration. Ade- 
quate notice of the date on which the mat- 
ter will be considered shall be given to the 
Government in question. 

ARTICLE 412.—The Commission of In- 
quiry shall be constituted in accordance with 
the following provisions: 

Each of the members agrees to nominate 
within six months of the date on which the 
present Treaty comes into force three per- 
sons of industrial experience, of whom one 
shall be a representative of employers, one a 
representative of workers, and one a per- 
son of independent standing, who shall to- 
gether form a panel from which the mem- 
bers of the Commission of Inquiry shall be 
drawn. 

The qualifications of the persons so nomi- 
nated shall be subject to scrutiny by the 
Governing Body, which may by two-thirds 
of the votes cast by the representatives 
present refuse to accept the nomination of 
any person whose qualifications do not in 


its opinion comply with the requirements of — 


the present article. 


Upon the application of the Governing 


Body, the 'Secretary-General of the L 
of Nations shall nominate three _ per: 
one from each section of this panel, to 
stitute the Commission of Inquiry, and sh 
designate one of them as the President 
the commission. None of these three ; 
sons shall be a person nominated to_ the 
panel by any member directly concerned in 
the complaint. , 

ARTICLE 413.—The members agree Cra 
in the event of the reference of a con 
to a commission of inquiry under cle 
411, they will each, whether directly con- — 
cerned in the complaint or not, place at the — 
disposal of the commission all the informa- 
tion in their possession which bears upon 
the subject-matter of the complaint. 

ARTICLE 414.—When the Commission of 
Inquiry has fully considered the complaint, 
it shall prepare a report embodying its find- 
ings on all questions of fact relevant to de- 
termining the issue between the parties and 
containing such recommendations as it may 
think proper as to the steps which should 
be taken to meet the complaint and the 
time within which they should be taken. 

It shall also indicate in this report the ~ 
measures, if any, of an economic character 
against a defaulting Government which it 
considers to be appropriate, and which it 
considers other Governments would be 
justified in adopting. 

ARTICLE 415.—The Secretary-General of 
the League of Nations shall communicate 
the report of the Commission of Inquiry to 
each of the Governments concerned in the 
cone and shall cause it to be pub- * 
ished, 

Each of these Governments shall within 
one month inform the Secretary-General of 
the League of Nations whether or not it : 
accepts the recommendations contained in 
the report of the Commission; and if not, ~ 
whether it proposes to refer the complaint 
to the Permanent Court of International | 
Justice of the League of Nations. $ 

ARTICLE 416.—In the event of any mem- . 
ber failing to take the action required by 
Article 405, with regard to a recommenda- 
tion or draft convention, any other member 
shall be entitled to refer .the matter to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. 

ARTICLE 417.—The decision of the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice in re- 
gard to a complaint or matter which has 
been referred to it in pursuance of Article 
415 or Article 416 shall be final. 

ARTICLE 418.—The Permanent Court of 
International Justice may affirm, vary or 
reverse any of the findings or recommenda- 
tions of the Commission’ of Inquiry, if any, 
and shall in its decision indicate the mea- 
sures, if any, of an economic character 
which it considers to be appropriate, and 
which other Governments would be justified 
in adopling against a defaulting Govern- 
ment. 

ARTICLE 419.—In the event of any mem- 
ber failing to carry out within the time 
specified the recommendations, if any, con- 
tained in the report of the Commission of 
Inquiry, or in the decision of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, as the case 
may be, any other member may take against 
that member the measures of an economic © 
character indicated in the report of the 
Commission or in the decision of the Court — 
as appropriate to the case. 

ARTICLE 420.—The defaulting Govern- — 
ment may at any time inform the Governing ~ 
Body that it has taken the steps necessary 
to comply with the recommendations of the — 
Commission of Inquiry or with those in the 
decision of the Permanent Court of Intern: 
tional Justice, as the case may be, and 
request it to apply to the Secretary-Gen 
of the League to constitute a commission 
Inquiry to verify its contention. In t 
case the be ag stage us Articles ea 413, 

apply, an 
port of the Commissio: of Inquiry 
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| Justice is in favor of the defaulting 
ernment, the other Governments shall 
hwith discontinue the measures of an 
omic character that they have taken 
nst the defaulting Government. 


CHAPTER III—GENERAL 


_ ply conventions which they have ratified in 
_ accordance with the provisions of this part 
_ of the present treaty to their colonies, pro- 
_ tectorates, and possessions which are not 
_ fully_self-governing: 

_ 1. Except where owing to the local condi- 
tions the convention is inapplicable, or 

2. Subject to such modifications as may be 
necessary to adapt the convention to local 
conditions. 

And each of the members shall notify to the 
_ International Labor Office the action taken 
' Wn respect of each of its colonies, protecto- 
} yates, and possessions which are not fuily 
___ self-governing. : 

’ ARTICLE 422.—Amendments to this part of 
the present treaty which are adopted by the 
Conference by a majority of two-thirds of the 
votes cast by the delegates present shall take 
effect when ratified by the States whose rep- 
resentatives compose the Council of the 
: League of Nations and by three-fourths of 
by the members. 

ARTICLE 428.—Any question or dispute re- 
lating to the interpretation of this part of 
oy the present treaty or of any subsequent con- 
vention concluded by the members in pur- 
; suance of the provisions of this part of the 
‘ present treaty shall be referred for decision 
7 the Permanent Court of International Jus- 

ce. 


CHAPTER IV.—TRANSITORY 
PROVISIONS 


ARTICLE 424.—The first meeting of the 
Conference shall take place in October, 1919. 
The place and agenda for this meeting shall 
be as specified in the Annex hereto. 

Arrangements for the convening and the 
organization of the first meeting of the Con- 
ference will be made by the Government 
7 _ designated for the purpose in the said Annex. 

- That Government shall be assisted in the 
% preparation of the documents for submission 
to the Conference by an International Com- 
mittee constituted as provided in the said 
Annex. 

The expenses of the first meeting and of all 
subsequent meetings held before the League 
of Nations has been able to establish a gen- 
eral fund, other than the expenses of dele- 
gates and their advisers, will be borne by the 
: members in accordance with the apportion- 

‘ment of the expenses of the International Bu- 

reau of the Universal Postal Union. 
_ ARTICLE 425.—Until the League of Nations 
has been constituted all communications 
which under the provisions of the foregoing 
articles should be addressed to the Secretary- 

General of the League will be preserved by 

the Director of the International Labor Of- 
_ fice, who will transmit them to the Secretary 
General of the League. 

 _ARTICLE 426.—Pending the creation of a 
_ Permanent Court of International Justice, 
_ disputes which in accordance with this part 
of the Vee treaty would be submitted to 

it for decision will be referred to a tribunal 

three persons eppolntee by the Council of 

League of Nations, 


‘st Meeting of Annual Labor Confer- 
> ence, 1919 


of meeting will be Washington. 
ernment of the United States of 
3 requested to convene the confer- 
ational Organizing Committee 
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y ARTICLE 421.—The members engage to ap-: 
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will consist of seven members, appointed by 
the United States of America, Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Japan, Belgium, and Switzer- 
land. The committee may, if it thinks nec- 
essary, invite other members to appoint rep- 
resentatives. 

Agenda: 

1. Application of principle of the 8-hours 
day or of the 48-hours week. 

2. Question of preventing or 
against unemployment. 

3. Women’s employment: 

(a) Before and after childbirth, includ- 
ing the question of maternity benefit. 

(b) During the night. 

(c) In unhealthy processes. 

4. Employment of children: 

(a) Minimum age of employment. 

(b) During the night. 

{c) In unhealthy processes, 

5. Extension and application of the Inter- 
national Conventions adopted at Berne in 
1906 on the prohibition of night work for 
women employed in industry and the prohi- 
bition of the use of white phosphorus in the 
manufacture of matches. 


SECTION II.—General Principles 


ARTICLE 427.—The High Contracting Par- 
ties, recognizing that the well-being, phys- 
ical, moral, and intellectual, of industrial 
wage earners is of supreme international im- 
portance, have framed, in order to further 
this great end, the permanent machinery 
provided for in Section I.., and associated 
with that of the League of Nations. 

They recognize that differences of climate, 
habits, and customs, of economic oppor- 
tunity and industrial tradition, make strict 
uniformity in the conditions of labor difficult 
of immediate attainment. But, holding as 
they do, that labor should not be regarded 
merely as an article of commerce, they think 
that there are methods and principles for 
regulating labor conditions which all indus- 
trial communities should endeavor to apply, 
so far as their special circumstances will 
permit. 

Among these methods and principles, the 
following seem to the High Contracting Par- 
ties to be of special and urgent importance: 

First—The guiding principle above enun- 
ciated that labor should not be regarded 
merely as a commodity or article of com- 
merce. 

Second—The right of association for all 
lawful purposes by the employed as well as 
by the employers. 

Third—The payment to the employed of a 
wage adequate to maintain a reasonable 
standard of life as this is understood in their 
time and country. 

Fourth—The adoption of an eight hours day 
or a forty-eight hours week as the standard 
to be aimed at where it has not already been 
attained. 

Fifth—The adoption of a weekly rest of at 
least twenty-four hours, which should include 
Sunday wherever practicable. 

Sixth—The abolition of child labor and the 
imposition of such limitations on the labor of 
young persons as shall permit the continua- 
tion of their education and assure their 
proper physical development. 

Seventh—The principle that men and wo- 
men should receive equal remuneration for 
work of equal value. j 

Bighth—The standard set. by law. in each 
country with respect to the conditions of 
Jabor should have due regard to the equitable 
economic treatment of all workers lawfully 
resident therein. Pe 

Ninth—Bach State should make provisiou 
for a system of inspection in which women 
should take part in order to insure the en- 
forcement of the laws and regulations for 
the protection of the employed. 

Without claiming that these methods and 
principles are either complete or final, the 
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High Contracting Parties are of opinion that 
they_are well fitted to guide the policy of 
the League of Nations; and that, if adopted 
by the industrial communities who are mem- 
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bers of the League, and safeguarded in 
practice by an adequate system of such in- 
spection, they will confer lasting benefits 
upon the wage earners of the worl 


PART XIV.—Guarantees 


SECTION I.—Western Europe 


RTICLE 428.—As a guarantee for the 
ay execution of the present treaty by 
Germany, the German territory situ- 
ated to the west of the Rhine, together 
with the bridgeheads, will be occupied by 
Allied and Associated troops for a period of 
fifteen years from the coming into force of 
the present treaty. 

ARTICLE 429.—If the conditions of the 
present treaty are faithfully carried out by 
Germany, the occupation referred to in Ar- 
ticle 428 will be successively restricted as 
follows: 

(i) At the expiration of five years there 
will be evacuated:—the bridgehead of Co- 
logne and the territories north of a line 
running along the Ruhr, then along the rail- 
way Jiilich, Duren, Euskirchen, Rheinbach, 
thence along the road Rheinbach to Sinzig, 
and reaching the Rhine at the confluence 
with the Ahr; the roads, railways and places 
mentioned above being excluded from the 
area evacuated. 

(di) At the expiration of ten years, there 
will be evacuated:—the bridgehead of Co- 
blenz and the territories north of a line to 
be drawn from the intersection between the 
frontiers of Belgium, Germany and Holland, 
running about 4 kilometers south of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, then to and following the crest of 
Forst Gemiind, then east of the railway of 
the Urft Valley, then along Blankenheim, 
Valdorf, Dreis, Ulmen to and following the 
Moselle from Bremm to Nehren, then pass- 
ing by Kappel and Simmern, then following 
the ridge of the heights between Simmern 
and the Rhine and reaching this river at 
Bacharach; all the places, valleys, roads and 
railways mentioned above being excluded 
from the area evacuated. 

(ili) At the explration of fifteen years 
there will be evacuated :—the bridgehead of 
Mainz, the bridgehead of Kehl and the re- 
mainder of the German territory under oc- 
eupation. 

If at that date the guarantees against un- 
provoked aggression by Germany are not 


considered sufficient by the Allied and As- 
sociated Governments the evacuation of the 
occupying troops may be delayed to the ex- 
tent regarded as necessary for the purpose 
of obtaining the required guarantees. 

ARTICLE 430.—In case either during the 
occupation or after the expiration of the 
fifteen years referred to above, the Repara- 
tion Commission finds that Germany refuses 
to observe the whole or part of her obliga- 
tions under the present treaty with regard 
to reparation, the whole or part of the areas 
specified in Article 429 will be re-occupied 
immediately by the Allied and Associated 
forces. 

ARTICLE 431.—If before the expiration of 
the period of fifteen years Germany complies 
with all the undertakings resulting from the 
present treaty, the occupying forces will be 
withdrawn immediately. 

ARTICLE 432.—All matters relating to the 
occupation and not provided for by the pres- 
ent treaty shall be regulated by subsequent 
agreements, which Germany hereby undere 
takes to observe. 


SECTION II.—Eastern Europe 


ARTICLE 433.—As a guarantee for the ex- 
ecution of the provisions of the present 
treaty, by which Germany accepts definitely 
the abrogation of the Brest-Litovsk Treaty, 
and of all treaties, conventions and agree- 
ments entered into by her with the Maxi- 
malist Government in Russia, and in order 
to insure the restoration of peace and good 
government in the Baltic Provinces and 
Lithuania, all German troops at present in 
the said territories shall return to within 
the frontiers of Germany as soon as the Gov- 
ernments of the principal Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers shall think the moment suit- 
able, having regard to the internal situation 
of these territories. These troops shall ab- 
stain from all requisitions and seizures and 
from any other coercive measures, with a 
view to obtaining supplies intended for Ger- 
many, and shall in no way interfere with 
such measures for national defense as may 
be adopted by the provisional Governments 
of Esthonia. Letvia, and Lithuania. 

No other German troops shall, pending the 
evacuation or after the evacuation is com- 
plete, be admitted to the said territortes. 


PART XV.—Miscellaneous Provisions 


recognize the full force of the treaties 
of peace and additional conventions 
which may be concluded by the Allied and 
Assoclated Powers with the powers who 
fought on the side of Germany, and to recog- 


A rrecogat 434.—Germany undertakes to 


nize whatever disposition may be made cons 
cerning the territories of the former Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy, of the Kingdom of Bul- 
garia, and of the Ottoman Empire, and to 
recognize the new States within their fron- 
tiers as there laid down. ‘ 
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ARTICLE 435.—The bigh constracting par- 
_ ties, while they recognize the guarantees 
stipulated by the treaties of 1815, and espe- 
cially by the Act of 20th November, 1815, 
in favor of Switzerland, the said guarantees 
constituting international obligations for the 
maintenance of peace, declare nevertheless 
that the provisions of these treaties, conven- 
tions, declarations and other supplementary 
P~ acts concerning the neutralized zone of Sa- 
4 voy, as laid down in paragraph 1 of Article 

92 of the Final Act of the Congress of 

a Vienna, and in paragraph 2 of Article 3 of 
yf the Treaty of Paris of 20th November, 1815, 

are no longer consistent with present con- 

yi ditions. For this reason the high contract- 
ing parties take note of the agreement 
reached between the French Government and 


2 the Swiss Government for the abrogation of 
: the stipulations relating to this zone which 
are and remain abrogated. 

xi The high contracting parties also agree that 


the stipulations of the treaties of 1815 and of 
the other supplementary acts concerning the 
free zones of Upper Savoy and the Gex dis- 
trict are no longer consistent with present 
conditions, and that it is for France and 
Switzerland to come to an agreement together 
with a view to settling between themselves 
the status_of these territories under such 
conditions as shall be considered suitable by 
both countries. 


coe. 


ANNEX 


7 1. The Swiss Federal Council has informed 
’ the French Government on the 5th May, 1919, 
< that after examining the provisions of Article 
a 435 in a like spirit of sincere friendship it 
has happily reached the conclusion that it 
was possible to acquiesce in it under the 
following conditions and reservations: 


First—The neutralized zone of MHaute- 
Savoie: 
“fs (a) It will be understood that as long as the 
— Federal Chambers have not ratified the 
} agreement come to between the two Govern- 
- ments concerning the abrogation of the’ stip- 
ulations in respect of the neutralized zone of 
) Savoy nothing will be definitely settled, on 
os. one side or the other, in regard to this sub- 
a ject. 


Bi: (b) The assent given by the Swiss Govern- 
ment to the abrogation of the above-men- 
ir tioned stipulations presupposes, in conformity 


with the text adopted, the recognition of the 
guarantees formulated in favor of Switzer- 
land by the treaties of 1815 and particularly 
} by the declaration of 20th November, 1815. 
--—s- (ec) «~‘The agreement between the Govern- 
ments of France and Switzerland for the 
abrogation of the above-mentioned stipula- 
_ ___ tions will only be considered as valid if the 
treaty of peace contains this article in its 
present wording. In addition, the parties to 
treaty of peace should endeavor to ob- 
’ ain the assent of the signatory powers of the 
: of 1815 and of the declaration of 20th 
r, 1815, which are not signatories of 
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_ Second—Free zone of Haute-Savoie and the 
district of Gex. 

(a) The Federal Council makes the most ex- 
press reservations to the interpretation to be 
given to the statement mentioned in the last 
paragraph of the above article for insertion 
in the treaty of peace, which provides thai 
“the stipulations of the treaties of 1815 and 
other supplementary acts concerning the free 
zones of Haute-Savoie and the Gex district 
are no longer consistent with the present con- 
ditions.’”” The Federal Council would not 
wish that its acceptance of the above word- 
ing should lead to the conclusion that it 
would agree to the suppression of a system 
intended to give neighboring territory the 
benefit of a special régime which is appro- 
priate to the geographical and economical 
situation and which has been well tested, 

In the opinion of the Federal Council the 
question is not the modification of the cus- 
toms system of the zones as set up by the 
treaties mentioned above, but only the regu- 
lation in a manner more appropriate to the 
economic conditions of the present day of the 
terms of the exchange of goods between the 
regions in question. The Federal Council has 
been led to make the preceding observations 
by the perusal of the draft convention con- 
cerning the future constitution of the zones, 
which was annexed to the note of April 26 
from the French Government. While making 
the above reservations the Federal Coun- 
cil declares its rcadiness to examine in the 
most friendly spirit any proposals which the 
French Government may deem it convenient 
to make on the subject. 

(b) It is conceded that the stipulations of 
the treaties of 1815 and other supplementary 
acts relative to the free zones will remain in 
force until a new arrangement is come to 
between France and Switzerland to regulate 
matters in this territory. 

2. The French Government have addressed 
to the Swiss Government, on May 18, 1919, 
the following note in reply to the communi- 
cation set out in the preceding paragraph: 

In a note dated May 5 the Swiss Legation 
in Paris was good enough to inform the Gov- 
ernment of the French Republic that the 
Federal Government adhered to the pro- 
posed article to be inserted in the Treaty of 
Peace between the Allied and Associated 
Governments and Germany. 


The French Government have taken note 
with much pleasure of the agreement thus 
reached, and, at their request, the proposed 
article, which had been accepted by the 
Allied and Associated Governments, has been 
inserted under No. 4385 in the peace condi- 
tions presented to the German plenipoten- 
tiaries. 

The Swiss Government, in their note of 
May 5, on this subject, have expressed vari- 
ous views and reservations. 

Concerning the observations relating to the 
free zones of Haute-Savoie and the Gex dis- 
trict, the French Government have the honor 
to observe that the provisions of the last 
paragraph of Article 435 are so clear that 
their purport cannot be misapprehended, espe- 
cially where it implies that no other power 
but France and Switzerland will in future be 
interested in that question, 
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The French Government, on their part, are 
anxious to protect the interests of the French 
territories concerned, and, with that object, 
having their special situation in view, they 
bear in mind the desirability of assuring 
them a suitable customs régime and deter- 
mining, in a manner better suited to present 
conditions, the methods of exchanges between 
these territories and the adjacent Swiss ter- 
ritories, while taking into account the recip- 
rocal interests of both regions. 

It is understood that this must in no way 
prejudice the right of France to adjust her 
customs line in this region in conformity 
with her political frontier, as is done on the 
other portions of her territorial boundaries, 
and as was done by Switzerland long ago on 
her own boundaries in this region. 

The French Government are pleased to note 
on this subject in what.a friendly disposi- 
vion the Swiss ‘Government take this oppor- 
tunity of declaring their willingness to con- 
sider any French proposal dealing with the 
system to be substituted for the present 
régime of the said free zones, which the 
French Government intend to formulate in 
the same friendly spirit. 

Moreover, the French Government have no 
doubt that the provisional maintenance of 
the régime of 1815 as to the free zones re- 
ferred to in the above-mentioned -paragraph 
of the note from the Swiss Legation of May 
5, whose object is to provide for the passage 
from the present régime to the conventional 
régime, will cause no delay whatsoever in 
the establishment of the new situation which 
has been found necessary by the two Gov- 
ernments. This remark applies also to the 
ratification by the Federal Chambers, dealt 
with in Paragraph 1 (a), of the Swiss note 
of May 5, under the heading ‘‘ Neutralized 
Zone of Haute-Savoie.”’ 

ARTICLE 4386.—The high contracting par- 
ties declare and place on record that they 
have taken note of the treaty signed by_the 
Government of the French Republic on July 
17th, 1918, with His Serene Highness the 
Prince of Monaco defining the relations be- 
tween France and the Principality. 

ARTICLE 487.—The high contracting par- 
ties agree that, in the absence of a subse- 
quent agreement to the contrary, the Chair- 
man of any commission established by the 
present treaty shall, in the event of an equal- 
ity of votes, be entitled to a second vote. 

ARTICLE 488.—The Allied and Associated 
Powers agree that where Christian religious 
missions were being maintained by German 
societies or persons in territory belonging to 
them, or of which the government is in- 
trusted to them in accordance with the pres- 
ent treaty, the property which these_mis- 
sions or missionary societies possessed, in- 
cluding that of trading societies whose 
profits were devoted to the support of mis- 
sions, shall continue to be devoted to mis- 
sionary purposes. In order to insure the due 
execution of this undertaking the Allied and 
Associated Governments will hand over such 
property to boards of trustees appointed by 
or approved by the Governments and com- 
posed of persons holding the faith of the mis- 
sion whose property is involved. 

The Allied and Associated Governments, 
while continuing to maintain full control as 
to the individuals by whom the missions are 
conducted, will safeguard the interests of 
such missions. 

Germany, taking note of the above under- 
taking, agrees to accept all arrangements 


made or to be made by the Allied or Asso- 


ciated Government concerned for carrying on ~ 


the work of the said missions or trading so- 
cieties and waives all claims on their behalf. 

ARTICLE 439.—Without prejudice to the 
provisions of the present treaty, Germany 
undertakes not to put forward directly or in- 
directly against any Allied or Associated 
Power, signatory of the present treaty, in- 
cluding those which without having declared 
war, have broken off diplomatic relations 
with the German Empire, any pecuniary 
claim based on events which occurred at any 


time before the coming into force of the. 


present treaty. 

The present stipulation will bar completely 
and finally all claims of this nature, which 
will be thenceforward extinguished, whoever 
may be the parties in interest. 

ARTICLE 440.—Germany accepts and rec- 
ognizes as valid and binding all decrees and 
orders concerning German ships and goods 
end all orders relating to the payment of 
costs made by any prize court of any of 
the Allied or Associated Powers, and under- 
takes not to put forward any claim arising 
out of such decrees or orders on behalf of 
any German national. 

The Allied and Associated Powers reserve 
the right to examine in such manner as they 
may determine all decisions and orders of 
German Prize Courts, whether affecting the 
property rights of nationals of those powers 
or of neutral powers. Germany agrees to 
furnish copies of all the documents consti- 
tuting the record of the cases, including the 
decisions and orders made, and to accept 
and give effect to the recommendations 
made after such examination of the cases. 

The present treaty, of which the French 
and English texts are both authentic, shall 
be ratified. 

The deposit of ratifications shall be made 
at Paris as soon as possible. 

Powers of which the seat of the Govern- 
ment is gutside Europe will be entitled 
merely t6 inform the Government of the 
French Republic through their diplomatic 
representative at Paris that their ratifica- 
tion has been given; in that case they must 
transmit the instrument of ratification as 
soon as possible. 

A first procés-verbal of the deposit of 
ratifications will be drawn up as soon as the 
treaty has been ratified by Germany on the 
one hand, and ‘by three of the principal 
ae and Associated Powers on the other 

and. 

From the date of the first procés-verbal 
the treaty will come into force between the 
high contracting parties who have ratified 
it. For the determination of all periods of 
time provided for in the present treaty this 
date will be the date of the coming into 
force of the treaty. 

In all other respects the treaty will enter 
into force for each power at the date of the 
deposit of its ratification. 

The French Government will transmit to 
all the signatory powers a certified copy of 
the procés-verbaux of the deposit of ratifica- 

ons. 

IN FAITH WHEREOF the above-named 
plenipotentiaries have signed the present 
treaty. 

DONE AT VERSAILLES, in a single copy 
which will remain deposited in the archives 
of the French Republic, and of which authen- 
ticated copies will be transmitted to each of 
the signatory powers. ; 
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HE signing of the Peace Treaty was 
preceded by two German acts of bad 
faith—the sinking of the interned 

German fleet at Scapa Flow and the 
burning of certain French flags in Ber- 
lin. Both acts were in direct violation 
of the terms of the armistice which Ger- 
many had accepted. 


On Saturday, June 21, just before the 
German Government decided to sign the 
treaty unconditionally, the crews of the 
German naval vessels interned at Scapa 
Flow sank all the big battleships and 
battle cruisers, except the Baden, with 
numerous smaller craft, while others 
went ashore in a half-sunken condition. 

i The hoisting of a red flag at noon was 
a” the signal to scuttle the ships which had 
a, been formally surrendered to the allied 
nations and subsequently interned. The 
seacocks were opened, and, as the great 
vessels slowly sank, the crews. took to 
small boats and rowed toward the neigh- 
S boring islands. Some of the fleeing men 
were fired upon, and there were a few 
4 casualties. But most of the surrendered 
a fleet was soon submerged beneath the 
‘ Waves. 


._ This stroke was a complete surprise. 
. The British Admiralty at first denied the 
be report of the sinking, but later confirmed 
it, and issued an official statement indi- 
cating that the German Rear Admiral 
and most of the German crews had been 
4h taken into custody. 
ie, The German Admiral responsible for 
_ the sinking was von Reuter. When taken 
' into custody he informed the British 
commander that, believing the armistice 
terminated, he had ordered the scuttling 
of the ships in pursuance of orders given 
__ early in the war by the former Emperor 
that no German man-of-war was to be 
_ surrendered. The news aroused general 
rejoicing among the Germans. Admiral 
_ Reinhardt Scheer, who had commanded 
he German High Sea Fleet during the 
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_ Sinking of German Fleet at Scapa Flow 
Burning of the French Flags 


Allies, after an official investigation, 
would exact reparation for the loss. The 
following letter was sent by Premier 
Clemenceau to the German peace delega- 
tion regarding both the ship and flag 
episodes: 

June 25, 1919. 

Mr. President: The terms of the armi- 
stice signed by Germany on Nov. 11, 1918, 
provided as follows: 

** Article 23. The German surface war- 
ships which shall be specified by the 
Allies and the United States shall forth- 
with be disarmed and thereafter interned 
in néutral ports, or, failing them, in the 
allied ports designated by the Allies and 
the United States. They shall there re- 
main under supervision by the Allies and 
the United States, only care and mainte- 
mance parties being left on board.’’ 

On June 21 the German warships which 
had been handed over to the allied and 
associated powers and were at anchor in 
the roadstead at Scapa Flow, with the 
German care and maintenance parties on 
board, as provided in the armistice, were 
sunk by these parties under the orders of 
the German Admiral in command. Accord- 
ing to the information which has been 
collected and transmitted by the British 
Admiralty, the German Admiral in com- 
mand of these parties of the German 
naval forces has alleged that he acted in 
the belief that the armistice expired on 
June 21 at midday, and consequently, in 
his. opinion, the destruction in question 
was no violation of its terms. 

In law, Germany, by signing the terms 
of Article 23, set out above, entered into 
an undertaking that the ships handed over 
by her should remain in the ports indi- 
cated by the allied and associated powers, 
and that care and maintenance parties 
should be left on board with such instruc- 
tions and under such orders as would 
insure that the armistice should be ob- 
served, 

The sinking of these ships, instead of 
their preservation, as had been provided 
for, and in breach of the undertaking em- 
bodied in Article 31 of the armistice 
against all acts of destruction, constituted 
at once a violation of the armistice, the 
destruction of the pledge handed over and 
an act of gross bad faith toward the allied 
and associated powers. 

The Admiral in command of the care 
and maintenance parties belonging to the 
German naval forces has, while recogniz- 
ing that the act was a breach of the 
armistice, attempted to justify it by alleg- 
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ing his belief that the armistice has come 
to an end. 

This alleged justification is not well 
founded, as, under the communication ad- 
dressed to the German delegation by the 
allied and associated powers on June 16, 
1919, the armistice would only terminate 
on refusal to sign the peace, or, if no 
answer were returned, on June 23 at 7 
o'clock. According to international law, 
as embodied particularly in Articles 40 
and 41 of the regulations annexed to the 
Tourth Hague Convention of 1907, every 
serious violation of the armistice by one 
of the parties gives the other party the 
right to denounce it and even in case 
of urgency to recommence nostilities at 
ence. 

A violation of the terms of the armi- 
stice by individuals, acting on their own 
initiative, only confers the right of de- 
manding the punishment of these of- 
fenders, and, if necessary, indemnity for 
the losses sustained. It will therefore be 
open to the allied and associated powers 
to bring before a military tribunal the 
persons responsible for these acts of de- 
struction, so that the appropriate penalties 
may be imposed. Furthermore, the inci- 
dent gives the allied and associated 
powers a right to reparation for the loss 
caused, and in consequence a right to 
proceed to such further measures as the 
said powers may deem appropriate, 

Lastly, the sinking of the German fleet 
is not only a violation of the armistice, 
but can only be regarded by the allied 
and associated powers as a deliberate 
breach in advance of the conditions com- 
municated to Germany and now accepted 
by her. Furthermore, the incident is not 
an isolated act. ‘The burning or permis- 
sion for the burning of the French flags 
which Germany was to restore constitutes 
another deliberate breach in advance of 
these same conditions. 


A telegram came from Berlin on June 
23 saying that the French flags captured 
by the Germans in 1870 had been burned 
in front of the statue of Frederick the 
Great in Unter den Linden. German 
officers and soldiers of the Guard 
Cavalry Division had entered the War 
Musevm and taken out the flags, al- 
ready packed to be delivered to the 
French under the terms of the treaty. 
A crowd carried them down Unter den 
Linden singing “ Die Wacht am Rhein” 
and “Deutschland iiber Alles.” They 
soaked the flags in gasoline and burned 
them, while thousands marched up and 
down the streets rejoicing. Among the 
banners destroyed was one captured from 
Napoleon I. in 1814. Peace Conference 
opinion, when the news reache4 Paris, 


a, 


was unanimous in condemning this act 
as a violation of Article 245 of the Peace 
Treaty, which stipulated that these flags 
should be returned to France. 

Of the two acts of destruction, the 
burning of the flags hit France’ the 
harder, for the sentimental interest 
which she had attached to the return of 
these standards was extreme. An article 
in the Revue Bleue for May told elo- 
quentiy what the restoration of the flags 
of 1870 would have meant for France. 

Neither of these acts had been con- 
ceived or countenanced by the German 
Government. Neither President Ebert 
nor Premier Bauer expressed any satis- 
faction on hearing of the sinking of the 
German warships, their general attitude 
peing that it simply meant more for Ger- 
many to pay in reparations; and the 
burning of the French flags was wholly 
a matter of irresponsible private initia- 
ti-2. German crowds rejoiced over both 
occurrences, but Bauer declared that the 
German Government intended to execute 
the terms of the peace treaty as loyally 
as possible; this attitude, evinced in acts 
such as the removal of General von Hoff- 
mann in the east for anti-ally activity, 
predisposed the conference favorably to- 
ward the Ebert Government. 

Soon after the sinking of the ships 
Sir Horatio Bottomley intimated in the 
House of Commons that President Wil- 
son or his representatives had been re- 
sponsible for the disaster by imsisting 
on an internment rather than on an 
absolute surrender policy. The Amer- 
ican attitude that the German warships 
should be sunk instead of distributed had 
not been modified. On July 7 the Com- 
mission of Admirals appointed to decide 
on the disposition of the remaining 
warships in German ports announced 
that no recommendation was possible 
until certain matters of policy had been 
decided by the powers. Japan and the 
United States favored the breaking up 
or sinking of the remaining warships. 
Great Britain approved breaking them 
up. Italy agreed to their destruction 
provisionally, but in case of distribution 
insisted on her due share, and France 
desired their distribution. Some of the 


smaller powers, notably Poland, favor ; 


destruction. 
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; HEN the Council of Four handed 
the final version of the Peace 
Treaty to the German delegation 

at Versailles on June 16, 1919, they also 

presented the text of an agreement de- 
fining the terms under which the allied 
armies would occupy the Rhine Prov- 
inces during the fifteen years that would 
elapse before the final indemnity pay- 
ment. This document was in the nature 

of a detailed elaboration of Articles 428- 

432 of the Peace Treaty; it was signed 

by the Germans on June 28 and ratified 

on July 9 at the same time as the main 
document. The text is as follows: 


Agreement between the United States of 
America, Belgium, the British Empire, and 
France of the one part, and Germany of the 
other part, with regard to the military occu- 
pation of the territories of the Rhine. 

The undersigned, acting under the powers 
conferred upon them by their respective Gov- 
ernments, have come to the following agree- 
ment as provided for im Article 432 of the 
Treaty of Peace of even date: 

ARTICLE 1.—In accordance with Article 428 
and the following articles of the treaty of 
even date, the armed forces of the allied and 
associated powers will continue in occupation 
of German territory (as such occupation is 
defined by Article 5 of the armistice conven- 
tion of Nov. 11, 1918, as extended by Article 
7 of the additional convention of January 16, 
1919) as a guarantee of the execution by 
Germany of the treaty. No German troops, 
except prisoners of war in process of repatri- 
ation, shall be admitted to the occupied terri- 
tories, even in transit, but police forces of 
a strength to be determined by the allied and 
associated powers may be maintained in these 
territories for the purpose of insuring order. 

ARTICLE 2.—There shall be constituted a 
civilian body, styled the Interallied Rhine- 
land High Commission and hereinafter called 
“The High Commission,’’ which, except in so 
far as the treaty may otherwise provide, 
shall be the supreme representative of the al- 
lied and associated powers within the occu- 
pied territory. It shall consist of four mem- 
bers, representing Belgium, France, Great 
Britain, and the United States. 


GERMAN COURTS TO SIT 


_ ARTICLE 3.—(a) The High Commission 
shall have the power to issue ordinances so 
far as may be necessary for securing the 


maintenance, safety, and requirements of the 


and associated forces. Such ordinances 


Terms of the Rhineland Occupation 


Powers of the High Commission 


High Commission, and copies thereof shall be 
sent to each of the allied and associated Gov- 
ernments and also to the German Govern- 
ment. When so published they shall have the 
force of law and shall be recognized as such 
by all the allied military authorities and by 
the German civil authorities. 

(b) The members of the High Commission 
shall enjoy diplomatic privileges and immuni- 
ties. 

(c) The German courts shall continue to ex- 
ercise civil and criminal jurisdiction, subject 
to the exceptions contained in Paragraphs 
(d) and (e) below. 

(d) The armed forces of the allied and as- 
sociated powers and the persons accompany- 
ing them, to whom the general officers com- 
manding the armies of occupation shall have 
issued a revokable pass, and any persons em- 
ployed by or in the service of such troops, 
shall be exclusively subject to the military 
law and jurisdiction of such forces. 

(e) Any person who commits any offense 
against the persons or property of the armed 
forces of allied and associated powers may be 
made amenable to the military jurisdiction of 
the said forces. 


RIGHT OF ARREST 


ARTICLE 4.—The German authorities, both 
in the occupied and in the unoccupied terri- 
tories, shall, on the demand of any duly au- 
thorized military officer of the occupying 
forces, arrest._and hand over to the nearest 
commander of the allied or associated troops 
any person charged with an offense which 
is amenable under Paragraph (d) or Para- 
graph (e) of Article 3, above, to the military 
jurisdiction of the allied or associated forces. 

ARTICLE 5.—The civil administration of 
the provinces (provinzen), Government de- 
partments (regierungsbezirke), urban circles 
(stadtkreise), rural circles (landkreise), and 
communes (gemeinde) shall remain in the 
hands of the German authorities and the civil 
administration of these areas shall continue 
under German law and under the authority 
of the Central German Government, except 
in so far as it may be necessary for the High 
Commission, by ordinance under Article 3, to 
adapt that administration to the needs and 
circumstances of military occupation. It is 
understood that the German authorities shall 
be obliged, under penalty of removal, to con- 
form to the ordinances issued in virtue of 
Article 3, above. 


RIGHT TO REQUISITION 


ARTICLE 6.—The right to requisition in 
kind and to demand services in the manner 
laid down in The Hague Convention of 1907 
shall be exercised by the allied and associ- 
ated armies of occupation. The charges for 
the requisitions effected in the zone of each 
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allied and associated army and the estimate 
of damage caused by the troops of occupa- 
tion shall be determined by local commissions 
composed in equal representation of German 
civilians, appointed by the German civilian 
authorities, and allied military officers, and 
presided over by some person appointed by 
the High Commission. 

The German Government shall continue to 
be responsible for the cost of maintenance of 
the troops of occupation under the conditions 
fixed by the treaty. The German Govern- 
ment shall also be responsible for the costs 
and expenses of the High Commission and for 
its housing. Suitable premises for the hous- 
ing of the High Commission shall be selected 
in consultation with the German Government. 


ARTICLE %.—The allied troops shall con- 
tinue undisturbed in possession of any prem- 
ises at present occupied by them, subject to 
the prowisions of Article 8 (b), below. 


ARTICLE 8.—(a) The German Government 
shall undertake, moreover, to place at the 
disposal of the allied and associated troops, 
and to maintain in good state of repair, all 
the military establishments required for the 
said troops with the necessary furniture, 
heating, and lighting, in accordance with the 
regulations concerning these matters in force 
In the various armies concerned. These shall 
include accommodation for officers and men, 
guardrooms, offices, administrative, regi- 
mental, and staff headquarters, workshops, 
storerooms, hospitals, laundries, regimental 
schools, riding schools, stables, training 
grounds, and rifle and artillery ranges, avia- 
tion grounds, grazing grounds, warehouses 
for supplies, and grounds for military 
manoeuvres, also theatre and cinema prem- 
fses, and reasonable facilities for sport and 
for recreation grounds for the troops, 


BILLETING EXCEPTIONAL 


(b) Private soldiers and non-commissioned 
officers shall be accommodated in barracks, 
and shall not be billeted on the inhabitants 
except in cases of exceptional emergency. 
In the event of the existing military estab- 
lishments being insufficient or not being con- 
sidered suitable, the allied and associated 
troops may take possession of any other pub- 
lic or private establishment, with its person- 
nel, suitable for those purposes, or, if there 
are no such suitable premises, they may re- 
quire the construction of new barracks. 
Civilian and military officers and their fami- 
lies may be billeted on the inhabitants in 
accordance with the billeting regulations in 
force in each army. 

ARTICLE 9.—No German direct taxes or 
duties will be payable by the High Commis- 
sion, the allied armies, or their personnel. 
Food supplies, arms, clothing, equipment, 
and provisions of all kinds for the use of the 
allied and associated armies or addressed to 
the military authorities or to the High Com- 
mission or to canteens and officers’ messes 
shall be transported free of charge and free 
of all import duties of any kind. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


ARTICLE 10.—The personnel employed on 
all means of communication (railways, rail- 
roads, and tramways of all kinds, waterways 
—including the Rhine—roads and rivers) shall 
obey any orders given by or on behalf of the 
Commander in Chief of the allied and asso- 
ciated armies for military purposes. All the 
material and all the civil personnel necessary 
for the maintenance and working of all 
means of communication must be kept intact 
on all such means of communication in the 
occupied territory. The transport on the rail- 
ways of allied troops or individual soldiers or 
officers on duty or furnished with a warrant 
will be effected without payment. 


ARTICLE 11.—The armies of occupation 
may continue to use for military purposes all 
existing telegraphic and telephonic installa- 
tions. The armies of occupation shall also 
have the right to continue to install and use 
military telegraph and telephone lines, wire- 
less stations, and all other similar means of 
communication which may appear te them 
expedient for this purpose. Subject to the 
approval of the High Commission, they may 
enter upon and occupy any land, whether 
public or private. The personnel of the public 
telegraph and telephone services shall :con- 
tinue to obey the orders of the Commander 
in Chief of the allied and associated armies 
given for military purposes. Allied and asso- 
ciated telegrams and messages of an official 
nature shall be entitled to priority over all 
other communications, and shall be dis- 
patched free of charge. The allied and as- 
sociated military authorities shall have the 
right to supervise the order in which such 
communications are transmitted. No wire- 
less telegraphy installations shall be allowed 
to be erected by the authorities or by the in- 
habitants of the occupied territory without 
previous authorization by the allied and as- 
sociated military authorities. 


POSTAL SERVICE 


ARTICLE 12.—The personnel of the postal 
service shall obey any orders given by or on 
behalf of the Commander in Chief of the al- 
lied armies for military purposes. The pub- 
lic postal service shall continue to be carried 
out by the German authorities, but this shall 
not in any way affect the retention of the 
military postal services organized by the 
armies of occupation, who shall have the 
right to use all existing postal routes for 
military requirements. The said armies shall 
have the right to run postal wagons with all 
necessary personnel on all existing postal 
routes. The German Government shall trans- 
mit free of charge and without examination 
letters and parcels which may be intrusted 
to its post offices by or for the armies of oc- 
cupation or by or for the High Commission, 
and shall be responsible for the value of any 
letters or parcels lost. 


ARTICLE 13.—The High Commission shall — 
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of the territory or in the whole of it. 


- 


essary, to declare a state of siege in any part 
Upon 
such declaration the military authorities shall 
have the powers provided in the German im- 
perial law of May 30, 1892. In case of emerg- 
ency, where public order is disturbed or 
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threatened in any district, the local military 
authorities shall have the power to take such 
temporary measures as may be necessary for 
restoring order. In such case the military 
authorities shall report the facts to the High 
Commission, 


Protocol to the German Peace Treaty 


BRIEF protocol to the German Peace 
Treaty was signed and ratified by 
Germany on the same date as the 

treaty itself. When President Wilson 
sent this supplementary document to the 
United States Senate on Aug. 1 it was 
accompanied by a letter from Secretary 
Lansing and by a brief message, in 

‘ which the President gave this explana- 
tion of its origin: 

The protocol originated in a written 
interchange of views between the repre- 
sentatives of the allied and associated 
powers and the representatives of Ger- 
many, as a result of which the repre- 
sentatives of Germany requested that 
certain explanations of methods and facili- 

ties, which it was proposed should be 
accorded the German Government in the 
execution of the treaty, should be re- 
duced to writing and signed by the pow- 
ers signatory to the treaty so as to form 
a definite and binding memorandum. 


The text of the protocol, which was 
referred to the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, is as follows: 


With a view to indicating precisely th2 
conditions in which certain provisions of 
the treaty of even date are to be carried 
out, it is agreed by the high contracting 
parties that: 

1. A commission will be appointed by 
the principal allied and associated powers 
to supervise the Gestruction of the forti- 
fications of MHeligoland, in accordance 
with the treaty. This commission will be 
authorized to decide what portion of the 
works protecting the coast from sea ero- 


sion is to be maintained and what por- 
tion must be destroyed. 

2. Sums reimbursed by Germany to Ger- 
man nationals to indemnify them in re- 
spect of the interests which they may be 
found to possess in the railways and 
mines referred to in the second paragraph 
of Article 156 shall be credited to Ger- 
many against the sums due by way of 
reparation. [The paragraph referred to 
relates to the Tsing-Tao-Tsinanfu Rail- 
way and mines in China acquired by 
Japan under * > Peace Treaty.} 

8. The list of persons to be handed over 
to the allied and associated Governments 
by Germany under the second paragraph 
of Article 228 shall be communicated to 
the German Government within a month 
from the coming into force of the treaty. 

4. The reparation commission referred 
to in Article 2410 and paragraphs 2, 3 and 
4 of Annex 4 cannot require trade secrets 
or other confidential information to be 
divulged. 

5. From the signature of the treaty and 
within the ensuing four months Germany 
will be entitled to submit for examination 
by the allied and associated powers docu- 
ments and rroposals in order to expedite 
the work connected with reparation, and 
thus to shorten the investigation and ac- 
celerate the decisions. 

6. Proceedings will be taken against per- 
sons who have committed punishable of- 
fenses in the liquidation of German prop- 
erty, and the allied and associated powers 
will welcome any information which the 
German Government can furnish on this 
subject. 

Done at Versailles the twenty-eighth 
day of June, one thousand nine hundred 
and nineteen. 


Germany’s Ratification of the Treaty 


Bill Passed By the National Assembly at Weimar on July 9 After 
a Brief Debate 


HE German National Assembly rati- 

fied the Peace Treaty by a vote of 

208 to 115 on July 9; 99 Deputies 
did not vote. The text of the ratification 
resolution consisted of two clauses, read- 
ing as follows: 

The peace treaty between Germany and 
the allied and associated powers, signed 
on June 28, 1919, and the protocol belong- 
ing thereto, as Well as the agreement rela- 
tive to the occupation of the Rhineland, 
signed the same day, are agreed to. 

This law comes into force on the day 
of its promulgation. 

Most of the Ministers were present at 
the meeting of the National Assembly, 
and there was a full attendance of Depu- 
ties. Dr. Hermann Miiller, the Foreign 
Minister, in introducing the Government 
bills, explained that the hastening of the 
ratification order would bring about the 
lifting of the blockade. “ We are about 
to enter upon a forty years’ march 
through a desert,” he said. “I can find 
no other term for the path of suffering 
which fulfillment of the treaty pre- 
scribes for us.” 

Dr. Peter Spahn, leader of the Catholic 
Centre Party, said: “ We agreed to the 
treaty, under hard compulson, to save 
ourselves from anarchy and to preserve 
the Fatherland from internal ruin.” 

Herr Kreizig, Socialist; Professor 
Schiicking, Democrat; Dr. Traub, Na- 
tional Party, and Herr Kahl, People’s 
Party, all spoke, violently protesting 
against the injustice of the treaty, the 
impossibility of its fulfillment, and de- 
claring that the day of Germany’s lib- 
eration would come. 

At the opening of the session the Con- 
servatives introduced a resolution which 
would make ratification dependent upon 
the judgment of recognized authorities 
on international law as to whether the 
proposed international court could insti- 
tute trial and could, with retroactive 
Jurisdiction and authority, impose pen- 
alties which have not heretofore been 
Prescribed in international law. The 


resolution was aimed at the enforcement 
of Articles 227 to 230, inclusive, of the 
Peace Treaty (providing for the trial of 
the former Emperor and of other Ger- 
mans accused of causing the war or of 
violations of the rules of war). It also 
provided for the establishment of a neu- 
tral court to pass upon the question of 
responsibility for the conflict. 

The bill ratifying the treaty passed 
the first reading, and then a recess was 
taken to give the parties an opportunity 
to discuss the resolution. After fifteen 
minutes the Assembly reconvened, and 
Dr. Schiffer, National Liberal leader and 
former Minister of Finance, stated that 
he regretted the introduction of the reso- 
lution, as it would only serve to confuse 


the situation. A Clerical speaker said ~ 


that the time for reservations had passed. 
The Conservatives defended the resolu- 
tion, but it was decisively beaten. 

The treaty bill was then taken up and 
quickly passed second and third read- 
ings, with the opposition coming from 


‘Democrats, National Liberals, and Con- 


servatives. Dr. Bernhard Dernburg, 
former Minister of Finance; Friedrich 
von Payer, former Imperial Vice Chan- 
cellor, and a few other Democrats voted 
for ratification. 


OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS DELIVERED 


The official documents verifying the 
ratification reached the French Foreign 
Office on July 11. 

The German ratification document con- 
sisted of the text of the Peace Treaty, 
the annexes and the convention dealing 
with the occupation of the Rhineland. 
The ratification concluded with the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

Having been approved by the legis- 
lative body of the German Empire, and 
having been submitted to me, I declare 
that I ratify the treaty, protocol, and con- 
vention, and I promise to fulfill and ine 
sure the execution of their clauses. 

(Signed) EBERT, 
President of the German Empire. 
Berlin, 9th of July, 1919. 
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HEN the principal allied and 
associated powers signed the 
German Peace Treaty on June 
28, 1919, they also signed an- 

other important pact to which the Polish 

delegates had just affixed their signa- 
tures. This treaty with Poland was 
the first of a series of formal agree- 
ments binding the new States of Eastern 
Europe to maintain the institutions of 
modern political freedom under the aegis 
of the League of Nations. Under the 
treaty Poland agreed to protect minori- 
ties against discrimination, té assume 
payment of such a share of the Russian 
debt as should be assigned to her by the 

Interallied Commission, and to support 

important international postal, railway, 

telegraphic, and other conventions inci- 
dental to the establishment of a national 
standing. 

A statement issued at Paris on June 
30 by Louis Marshall, President of the 
Combined Jewish Committees of the 
World, contained this comment on the 
treaty: 

“Nothing thus far accomplished by 
: the Peace Conference exceeds in impor- 
tance the Polish treaty signed at Ver- 
; sailles, which is the first of a series of 
- conventions with the new States of East- 

ern Europe to protect all racial, religious, 
and linguistic minorities. It is literally 
a charter of liberty and the final act of 
emancipation of those who for centuries 
have been bereft of elemental human 
rights. Had nothing else been achieved 
in Paris than the pronouncement that 
henceforth the rights of minorities are 
to be respected and safeguarded, this 
act of righteousness alone would have 
evidenced a memorable advance in the 
onward march of civilization. It en- 
shrines in the law of nations the eternal 
principles of human liberty that consti- 
tute the distinctive features of the Amer: 
_ ican Constitution.” 
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The Polish Treaty 


Covenant That Assures Liberty to Minorities in Poland—~ 
M. Clemenceau’s Letter 


EXPLANATORY LETTER 


In transmitting this document to the 
Polish Government on June 24 Premier 
Clemenceau, as President of the Peacc 
Conference, addressed a long letter to 
Premier Paderewski at Warsaw setting 
forth the reasons for the various condi- 
tions laid down init. The letter began 
as follows: 

On behalf of the Supreme Council of the 
principal allied and associated powers, I 
have the honor of communicating to you 
herewith, in its final form, the text of the 
treaty which, in accordance with Article 93 
of the treaty of peace with Germany, Poland 
will be asked to sign on the occasion of the 
confirmation of her recognition as an inde- 
pendent State and of the transference to her 
of the territories included in the former 
German Empire which are assigned to her by 
the said treaty. 

The principal provisions were co i- 
cated to the Polish delegation in Paris in 
May last and were subsequently communi- 
cated direct to the Polish Government 
through the French Minister at Warsaw. 
The council since has had the advantage of 
the suggestions which you were good enough 
to convey in the memorandum of June 16, 
and as the result of a study of the sugges- 
tion modifications have been introduced in 
the text of the treaty. The council believes 
that it will be found that, by the modifica- 
tion, the principal points to which attention 
was drawn in your memorandum have, in 
so far as they relate to specific provisions 
of the treaty, been adequately covered. 

In formally communicating to you the 
final decision of the principal allied and as- 
sociated powers in this matter I should desire 
to take this opportunity of explaining in a 
more formal manner than has hitherto been 
employed the conditions by which the prin- 
cipal allied and associated powers have been 
guided in dealing wth the question. 

Guiding Principles 

One.—In the first place, I would point out 
that the treaty does not constitute any fresh 
departure. It has for long been the estab- 
lished procedure of the public law of Europe 
that when a State is created, or even when 
large accessions of territory are made to an 
established State, the joint and formal recog- 
nition by the great powers should be accom- 
panied by the requirement that such State 


should, in the form of a binding international 
convention, undertake to comply with certain 
principles of government. This principle, for 
which there are numerous other precedents, 
received the explicit sanction when, at the 
last great assembly of Buropean powers— 
the Congress of Berlin—the sovereignty and 
Independence of Serbia, Montenegro, and 
Rumania were recognized. It is desirable to 
recall the words used on this occasion by the 
British, French, Italian and German pleni- 
potentiaries, as recorded in the protocol of 
June 28, 1878. 

Premier Clemenceau here quoted from 
Lord Salisbury, William Henry Wad- 
dington, French plenipotentiary at the 
Berlin Congress; Prince Bismarck, 
Count de Launay, Italian plenipoten- 
tiary, and Count Andrassy of Austria- 
Hungary, who made declarations on the 
occasion in question emphasizing the 
necessity of establishing the principle of 
religious liberty. Premier Clemenceau 


then resumed: 

Two.—The principal allied and associated 
powers are of the opinion that they would 
be false to the responsibility which rests upon 
them if on this occasion they departed from 
what has become an established tradition. In 
this connection I must also recall to your 
consideration the fact that it is through the 
endeavors and sacrifices of the po-vers in 
whose name I am addressing you that the 
Polish Nation owes the recovery of its inde- 
pendence. It is by their decision that sov- 
ereignty is being re-established over the ter- 
ritories in question, and that the inhabitants 
of these territories are being incorporated in 
the Polish Nation. It is on the support which 
these powers will afford to the League of 
Nations that the future Poland will, to a 
large extent, depend for the secure possession 
of these territories. 

There rests, therefore, upon these powers 
an obligation which they cannot evade to se- 
cure in the most permanent and solemn form 
guarantees for certain essential rights which 
will afford to the inhabitants the necessary 
protection, whatever changes may take place 
in the internal constitution of the Polish 
State. 

It is in accordance with this obligation that 
Clause 93 was inserted in the treaty of peace 
with Germany. This clause relates only to 
Poland, but a similar clause applies the same 
principles to Czechoslovakia, and other 
clauses have been inserted in the treaty of 
peace with Austria, and will be inserted in 
those with Hungary and Bulgaria, under 
which similar obligations will be undertaken 
by other States which, under those treaties, 
receive large accessions of territory. 

The consideration of these facts would be 
sufficient to show that by the requirement 
addressed to Poland at the time when it is 
receiving in the most solemn manner the joint 
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recognition of the re-establishment of its sOV= 


ereignty and independence, and when large 
accessions of territory are being assigned to 
it, no doubt is thrown upon the sincerity of 
the desire of the Polish Government and the 
Polish Nation to maintain the general prin- 
ciples of justice and liberty. Any such doubt 
would be far from the intention of the prin- 
cipal allied and associated powers. 

Three,—It is indeed true that the new treaty 
differs in form from earlier conventions deal- 
ing with similar matters. The change of 
form is a necessary consequence and an es- 
sential part of the new system of interna- 
tional relations which is now being built up 
by the establishment of the League of Na- 
tions. Under the older system the guarantee 
for the execution of similar provisions was 
vested in the great powers. Experience has 
shown that this was in practice ineffective, 
and it was also open to the criticism that it 
might give to the great powers, either in- 
dividually or in combination, a right to in- 
terfere in the internal constitution of the 
States affected, which could be used for po- 
litical purposes. 

Under the new system the guarantee is in- 
trusted to the League of Nations. The 
clauses dealing with this guarantee have been 
carefully drafted, so as to make it clear that 
Poland will not be in any way under the tu- 
telage of those powers who are signatory to 
the treaty. 

I should desire, moreover, to point out to 
you that provision has heen inserted in the 
treaty by which disputes arising out of its 
provisions may be brought before the court 
of the League of Nations. In this way dif- 
ferences which might arise will be removed 
from the political sphere and placed in the 
hands of a judicial court, and it is hoped 
that thereby an impartial decision will be 
facilitated, while at the same time any dan- 
ger of political interferences by the powers 
in the internal affairs of Poland will be 
avoided. 

Four.—The particular provisions to which 
Poland and the other States will be asked to 
adhere differ to some extent from those 
which were imposed on the new States at the 
Congress of Berlin. But the obligations im- 
posed upon -new States seeking recognition 
have at all times varied with the particular 
circumstances. 


NEW PROVISIONS NECESSARY 

Premier Clemenceau here pointed out 
that obligations with regard to the Bel- 
gian provinces were undertaken by the 
WNetheriands in 1814, when those prov- 
inees were annexed; that when the 
Kingdom of Greece was established it 
was determined that its Government 
could be both monarchical and constitu- 
tional, and that Greece, when she an- 


a 


nexed Thessaly, accepted a stipulation — 
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the lives, property, hcnor, religion, 


_ be respected and all their rights pro- 
tected. He continued: 


The situation with which the powers have 
now to deal is new, and experience has 
shown that new provisions are necessary, 
The territories now being transferred both 
to Poland and to other States inevitably in- 

' clude a large population speaking languages 
and belonging to races different from that 
of the people with whom they will be in- 
corporated. Unfortunately, the races have 
been estranged by long years of bitter hos- 
a” tilities. It is believed that these populations 
will be more easily reconciled to their new 
position if they know that from the very 
3 beginning they have assured protection and 
. adequate guarantees against any danger of 
7" unjust treatment or oppression. The very 
knowledge that these guarantees exist will, 
24 it is hoped, materially help the reconcilia- 
Ak tion which all desire, and will, indeed, do 
7? much to prevent the necessity of its enforce- 
ment. 

Five.—To turn to the individual clauses 
of the present treaty, Article 2 guarantees 
to all inhabitants those elementary rights 
which are, as a matter of fact, secured in 

i every civilized State. Clauses 3 to 6 are 
. designed to insure that all the genuine resi- 
dents in the territories now transferred to 
5 Polish sovereignty shall in fact be assured of 
, the full privileges of citizenship. Articles 7 
: and 8, which are in accordance with prece- 
> dent, provide against any discrimination 
na against those Polish citizens who by their 
: religion, their language, or by their 
race differ from the large mass of the Polish 
population. It is understood that, far from 
; raising any objection to the manner of the 
a articles, the Polish Government have already, 
~ of their own accord, declared their firm 
intention of basing their institutions on the 
cardinal principles enunciated therein. 


PROTECTION FOR JEWS 


~4e The following articles are of a rather 
4 different nature, in that they provide 
special privileges to certain groups of 
these minorities: * * * 


Six.—Clauses 10 and 12 deal specifically 
with the Jewish citizens of Poland. The in- 
formation at the disposal of the principal 
allied and associated powers as to the exist- 
ing relations between the Jews and the other 
__ Polish citizens has led them to the conclusion 

_ that, in view of the historical development 
_ of the Jewish question and the great ani- 
-Mosity aroused by it, special protection is 
hecessary for the Jews of Poland. These 
Jauses have been limited to the minimum 
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which seems necessary under the circum- 
stances of the present day, viz., the main- 
tenance of Jewish schools and the protection 
of the Jews in the religious observance of 
their Sabbath. 

It is believed that these stipulations will 
not create any obstacle to the political unity 
of Poland. They do not constitute any 
recognition of the Jews as a separate politi- 
cal community within the Polish State. The 
educational provisions contain nothing be- 
yond what is in fact provided in the educa- 
tional institutions of many highly organized 
modern States. There is nothing inconsistent 
with the sovereignty of the State in recog- 
nizing and supporting schools in which 
children shall be brought up in the religious 
influences to which they are accustomed in 
their home. Ample safeguards against any 
use of non-Polish language to encourage a 
spirit of national separation have been pro- 
vided in the express acknowledgment that 
the provisions of this treaty do not prevent 
the Polish State from making the Polish 
language obligatory in all its schools and 
educational institutions. 

In Part 7 of his letter Premier Cle- 
menceau dealt with the economic clauses 
of the treaty, such as freedom of 
transit and Poland’s adhesion to certain 
international conventions, and pointed 
out that the powers had not been actu- 
ated by any desire to secure special com- 
mercial advantages for themselves. He 
added: 

In conclusion, I desire to express to you 
on behalf of the allied and associated powers 
the very sincere satisfaction which they feel 
at the re-establishment of Poland as an im- 
portant State. They cordially welcome the 
Polish Nation on its re-entry into the family 
of nations. They recall the great services 
which the ancient Kingdom of Poland ren- 
dered to Europe both in public affairs and 


by its contributions to the progress of man-_ 


kind, which is the common work of all 
civilized nations. They believe that the voice 
of Poland will add to the wisdom of their 
common deliberations in the cause of peace 
and harmony, that its influence will be used 
to further the spirit of liberty and justice, 
both in internal and external affairs, and that 
thereby it will help in the work of reconcilia- 
tion between the nations which, with the con- 
clusion of peace, will be the common task of 
humanity. 


The text of the treaty itself, signed by 
Poland and the allied and associated 
powers on June 28, 1919, is given in full 
on the next four pages. 


Text of Treaty Signed by Poland 


The United States of America, the British 
Empire, France, Italy, and Japan, the prin- 
cipal allied and associated powers, on the one 
hand; and Polamd, on the other hand: 


Whereas, The allied and associated 

powers have, by the success 

of their arms, restored to the Polish Nation 

the independence of which it had been un- 
justly deprived; and , 


Wibereas, By the proclamation of 

March 30, 1917, the Govern- 

ment of Russia assented to the re-establish- 
ment of an independent Polish State; and 


WUbereas, The Polish State, which now, 

in fact, exercises sover- 

eignty over those portions of the former Rus- 

sian Empire which are inhabited by a ma- 

jority of Poles, has already been recognized 

as a sovereign and important State by the 
principal allied and associated powers; and 


Cdipereas, Under the treaty of peace 

concluded with Germany by 

ihe allied and associated powers, a treaty of 

which Poland is a signatory, certain portions 

of the former German Empire will be incor- 
porated in the territory of Poland; and 


Wdihereas, Under the terms of the said 


treaty of peace, the boun- 
daries of Poland not already laid down are 
to be subsequently determined by the prin- 
cipal allied and associated powers; 

The United States of America, the British 
Empire, France, Italy, and Japan, on the one 
hand, confirming their recognition of the 
Polish State, constituted within the said 
limits as a sovereign and independent mem- 
ber of the family of nations and being anx- 
ious to insure the execution of the provisions 
of Article 93 of the said treaty of peace with 
Germany; 

Poland, on the other hand, desiring to con- 
form her institutions to the principles of lib- 
erty and justice, and to give a sure guar- 
antee to the inhabitants of the territory 
aver which she assumed sovereignty; for this 
purpose the following representatives of the 
high contracting parties: 

The President of the United States of 
America; his Majesty the King of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and of 
the British dominions beyond the seas, Em- 
peror of India; the President of the French 
Republic; his Majesty the King of Italy; his 
Majesty the Emperor of Japan, and the Pres- 
ident of the Polish Republic, after having ex- 
changed their full powers, found in good and 
due form, have agreed as follows: 


CHAPTER I. 


ARTICLE 1.—Poland undertakes that the 
stipulations contained in Articles 2 and 8 of 
this chapter shall be recognized as funda- 
mental law, and that no law, regulation, or 


ae 


official action shall conflict or interfere with 
these stipulations, nor shall any law, regula- 
tion, or official action prevail over them. 


ARTICLE 2.—Poland undertakes to assure 
full and complete protection to life and lib- 
erty to all inhabitants of Poland, without 
distinction of birth, nationality, language, 
race, or religion. 

All inhabitants of Poland shall be entitled 
to the free exercise, whether public or pri- 
vate, of any creed, religion, or belief whose 
practices are not inconsistent with public 
order or public morals. 


ARTICLE 3.—Poland admits and declares 
to be Polish nationals ipso facto Hungarian 
or Russian nationals habitually resident, at 
the date of the coming into force of the 
present treaty, in territory which is or may 
be recognized as forming part of Poland un- 
der the treaties with Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, or Russia, respectively, but sub- 
ject to any provisions in the said treaties re~ 
lating to persons who became resident in 
such territory after a specified date. 

Nevertheless, the persons referred to above 
who are over 12 years of age will be entitled 
under the conditions contained in the said 
treaties to opt for any other nationality 
which may be open to them. Option by a 
husband will cover his wife and option by 
parents will cover their children under 18 
years of age. 

Persons who have exercised the above right 
to option must, except where it is otherwise 
provided in the treaty of peace with Ger- 
many, transfer within the succeeding twelve 
months their place of residence to the State 
for which they have opted. They will be en- 
titled to retain their immovable property in 
Polish territory. They may carry with them 
their movable property of every description. 
No export duties may be imposed upon them 
in connection with the removal of such prop- 
erty. q 
ARTICLE 4.—Poland admits and declares 
to be Polish nationals, ipso facto and with- 
out the requirement of any formality, persons 
of German, Austrian, Hungarian, or Russian 
nationality who were born in the said terri- 
tory of parents habitually resident there, 
even if at the date of the coming into force 
of the present treaty they are not themselves 
habitually resident there. 

Nevertheless, within two years after the 
coming into force of the present treaty, these 
persons may make a declaration before the 
competent Polish authorities in the country 
in which they are resident, stating that they 
abandon Polish nationality, and they will 
then cease to be considered as Polish na-- 
tionals. In this connection a declaration by 
a husband will cover his wife, and a declara- 


tion by parents will cover their children — y 


under 18 years of age. + ie 
ARTICLE 5.—Poland undertakes to put 
re) ; 
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_ hindrance in the way of the exercise of the 


right which the persons concerned have, 
under the treaties concluded or to be con- 
cluded by the allied and associated powers 
with Germany, Austria, Hungary, or Russia, 
to choose whether or not they will acquire 
Polish nationality. 

ARTICLE 6.—All persons born in Polish 
territory who are not born nationals of an- 
other State shall ipso facto become Polish 
nationals, 


ARTICLE 7%.—All Polish nationals shall be 
equal before the law and shall enjoy the 

same civil and political rights without dis- 
tinction as to race, language, or religion. 

Differences of religion, creed, or confession 
shall not prejudice any Polish national in 
matters relating to the enjoyment of civil or 
political rights, as for admission to public 
employments, functions, and honors, or the 
exercise of professions and industries. 

No restriction shall be imposed on the free 
use by any Polish national of any language 
in private intercourse, in commerce, in relig- 
ion, in the press, or in publications of any 
kind, or at public meetings. 

Notwithstanding any establishment by the 
Polish Government of an official language, 
adequate facilities shall be given to Polish 
nationals of non-Polish speech for the use of 
their language, either orally or in writing, 
before the courts. 

ARTICLE 8.—Polish nationals who belong 
to racial, religious, or linguistic minorities 
shall enjoy the same treatment and security 
in law and in fact as the Polish nationals. 
In particular they shall have an equal right 
to establish, manage, and control at their 
own expense charitable, religious, and social 
institutions, schools and other educational 
establishments, with the right to use their 
own language and to exercise their religion 
freely therein. 

ARTICLE 9.—Poland will provide, in the 
public educational system in towns and dis- 
tricts in which a considerable proportion of 
Polish nationals of other than Polish speech 
are residents, adequate facilities for insuring 
that in the primary schools instruction shall 
be given to the children of such Polish na- 
tionals through the medium of their own lan- 
guage, ‘This provision shall not prevent the 
Polish Government from making the teach- 
ing of the Polish language obligatory in the 
said schools. 

In towns and districts where there is a 
considerable proportion of Polish nationals 
belonging to racial, religious, or linguistic 
minorities, these minorities shall be assured 
an equitable share in the enjoyment and ap- 
plication of the sums which may be provided 
out of public funds under the State, munici- 
pal, or other budgets, for educational, re- 
ligious, or charitable purposes. 


i _ _The provisions of this article shall apply to 
Polish citizens of German speech only in that 


tt of Poland which was German territory 
ug. 1, 1914. ¢ 
CLE 10.—Educational committees ap- 
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pointed locally by the Jewish communities of 
Poland will, subject to the general control 
of the State, provide for the distribution of 
the proportional share of public funds allo- 
cated to Jewish schools in accordance with 
Article 9, and for the organization and 
management of these schools. 

The provision of Article 9 concerning the 
use of language in schools shall apply to 
these schools. 


ARTICLE 11.—Jews shall not be compelled 
to perform any act which constitutes a 
violation of their Sabbath, nor shall they be 
placed under any disability by reason of their 
refusal to attend courts of law or to perform 
any legal business on their Sabbath. This 
provision, however, shall not exempt Jews 
from such obligations as shall be imposed 
upon all other Polish citizens for the neces- 
sary purposes of military service, national 
defense, or the preservation of public order. 

Poland declares her intention to refrain 
from ordering or permitting elections, 
whether general or local, to be held on @ 
Saturday, nor will registration for electoral 
or other purposes be compelled to be per- 
formed on a Saturday. 


ARTICLE 12.—Poland agrees that the stip- 
ulations in the foregoing articles, so far as 
they affect persons belonging to racial, re- 
ligious, or linguistic minorities, constitute 
obligations of international concern, and 
shall be placed under the guarantee of the 
League of Nations. They shall not be 
modified without the assent of a majority 
of the Council of the League of Nations. 
The United States, the British Empire, 
France, Italy, and Japan hereby agree not 
to withhold their assent from any modifica- 
tion in these articles which is in due form 
assented to by a majority of the Council of 
the League of Nations. 


Poland agrees that any member of the 
Council of the League of Nations shall have 
the right to bring to the attention of the 
Council any infraction, or any danger of in- 
fraction, of any of these obligations, and 
that the cou.cil may thereupon take such 
action and give such direction as it may 
deem proper and effective in the circum- 
stances. 

Poland further agrees that any difference 
of opinion as to question of law or fact aris- 
ing out of these articles, between the Polish 
Government and any of the principal allied 
and associated powers, or any other power 
a member of the Council of the League of 
Nations, shall be held to be a dispute of an 
international character under Article 14 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 
The Polish Government hereby consents that 
any such dispute shall, if the other party 
thereof demands, be referred to the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice. The 
decision of the Permanent Court shall be 
final and shall have the same force and ef- 
fect as an award under Article 13 of the 
covenant, 
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ARTICLE 13.—Each of the principal allied 
and associated powers, on the one part, and 
Poland on the other shall be at liberty to 
appoint diplomatic representatives to reside 
in their respective capitals, as well as Con- 
sul Generals, Consuls, Vice Consuls, and 
Consular Agents, to reside in the towns and 
ports of their respective territories. 

Consul Generals, Consuls, Vice Consuls, 
and Consular Agents, however, shall not 
enter upon their duties until they have been 
admitted in the usual manner by the Gov- 
ernment in the territory of which they are 
stationed. 

Consul Generals, Consuls, Vice Consuls, 
and Consular Agents shall enjoy all the facil- 
ities, privileges, exemptions, and immunities 
of every kind which are or shall be granted 
to Consular officers of the most favored 
nation. 


ARTICLE 14.—Pending the establishment 
of a permanent tariff by the Polish Govern- 
ment, goods originating in the allied and as- 
sociated States shall not be subject to any 
higher duties on importation into Poland 
than the most favorable rates of duty appli- 
cable -to goods of the same kind under either 
the German, Austro-Hungarian, or’ Rus- 
sian customs tariffs on July 1, 1914. 


ARTICLE 15.—Poland undertakes to make 
no treaty, convention, or arrangement, and 
to take no other action, which will prevent 
her from joining in any general agreement 
for the equitable treatment of the commerce 
of other States that may be concluded under 
the auspices of the League of Nations within 
five years from the coming into force of the 
present treaty. 


Poland also undertakes to extend to all the 
allied and associated States any favors or 
privileges in customs matters which they 
may grant during the same period of five 
years to any State with which, since August, 
1914, the Allies have been.at war, or to any 
State which may have concluded with Aus- 
tria special customs arrangements as pro- 
vided for in the treaty of peace to be con- 
cluded with Austria. 


ARTICLE 16.—Pending the conclusion of 
the general agreement referred to above, Po- 
land undertakes to treat on the same footing 
as national vessels, or vessels of the most fa- 
vored nation, the vessels of all the allied and 
associated States which accord similar treat- 
ment to Polish vessels. 

By way of exception from this provision, 
the right of Poland or any other allied or 
associated State to confine her maritime 
coasting trade to national vessels is expressly 
reserved, 

ARTICLE 17.—Pending the conclusion, un- 
der the auspices of the League of Nations, of 
a general convention to secure and maintain 
freedom of communications and of transit, 
Poland undertakes to accord freedom of tran- 
sit ef persons, goods, vessels, carriages, 


wagons, and mails in transit to or from any — 
allied or associated State over Polish terri- 


tory, including territorial waters, and to — 


treat them at least as favorably as the per- 
sons, goods, vessels, carriages, wagons, and 
mails respectively of Polish or of any other 
more favored nationality, origin, importation, 
or ownership, as regards facilities, charges, 
restrictions, and all other matters. 

All charges imposed in Poland on such traf- 
fic in transit shall be reasonable, having re- 
gard to the conditions of the traffic. Goods 
in transit shall be exempt from all customs 
or other duties. Tariffs for transit traffic 
across Poland and tariffs between Poland 
and any allied or associated power, involving 
through tickets or waybills, shall be estab- 
lished at the request of that allied or asso- 
ciated power. 


Freedom of transit will extend to postal, 
telegraphic, and telephonic services. 

It is agreed that no allied or associated 
power can claim the benefit of these provis- 
ions on behalf of any part of its territory in 
which reciprocal treatment is not accorded 
with respect to the same subject matter. 

If within a period of five years from the 
coming into force of the present treaty no 
general convention as aforesaid shall have 
been concluded under the auspices of the 
League of Nations, Poland shall be at liberty 
at any time thereafter to give twelve months’ 
notice to the Secretary General of the League 
of Nations to terminate obligations of this 
article. 


ARTICLE 18.—Pending the conclusion of a 


general convention on the international ré- 
gime of waterways, Poland undertakes to 
apply to the river system of the Vistula (in- 
cluding the Bug and the Narest) the régime 
applicable to international waterways set out 
in Articles 332 to 337 of the treaty of peace 
with Germany. 


ARTICLE 19.—Poland undertakes to ad- 


here, within twelve months of the coming 
into force of the present treaty, to the inter- 
national conventions specified in Annex I. 

Poland undertakes to adhere to any new 
convention, concluded with the approval of 
the Council of the League of Nations within 
five years of the coming into force of the 
present treaty, to replace any of the interna- 
tional instruments specified in Annex I. 

The Polish Government undertakes within 
twelve months to notify the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the League of Nations whether or not 
Poland desires to adhere to either or both of 
the international conventions specified in 
Annex II. 

Until Poland has adhered to the two con- 
ventions last specified in Annex [. she 
agrees, on condition of reciprocity, to protect 
by effective measures the industrial, liter- 


ary, and artistic property of nationals ef the _ 
allied and agsociated States. In the case of — 


any allied or associated State not ad ; 
to the said conventions, Poland agree 
oomenne to afford ager mat prote 
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the same conditions until the conclusion of a 
special bilateral treaty or agreement for that 
purpose with such allied or associated State. 


Pending her adhesion to the other conven- 


tions specified in Annex I., Poland will secure 
to the nationals of the allied and associated 
powers the advantages to which they would 
be entitled under the said conventions. 

Poland further agrees, on condition of 
reciprocity, to recognize and protect all 
rights in any industrial, literary, or artistic 
property belonging to the nationals of the 
allied and associated States now in force or 
which, but for the war, would have been in 
force in any part of her territories before 
their transfer to Poland. For such purposes 
they will accord the extensions of time 
agreed to in Articles 307 and 308 of the 
treaty with Germany. 


ANNEX I. 
TELEGRAPHIC AND RADIO-TELEGRAPHIC 
CONVENTIONS 
International Telegraphic Convention 


signed at St. Petersburg July 10-22, 1875. 
Regulations and tariffs drawn up by the 
International Telegraph Conference signed 
at Lisbon June 11, 1908. 
International Radio-Telegraphic 
tion, July 5, 1912. 


Raltway CONVENTIONS 


Conventions and arrangements signed at 
Berne on Oct. 14, 1890, Sept. 20, 1893, July 
16, 1895, and Sept. 19, 1906, and the current 
supplementary provisions made under those 
conventions. 

Agreement on May 15, 1886, regarding the 
sealing of railway trucks subject to custom 
inspections, and protocol of May 18, 1907. 

Agreement of May 15, 1886, regarding the 
technical standardization of railways, as 
modifield on May 18, 1907. 


Conven- 


SANITARY CONVENTION 
Convention of Dec. 3, 1903. 


OTHER CONVENTIONS 


Convention of Sept. 26, 1906, for the sup- 
pression of night work for women. 

Convention of Sept. 26, 1906, for the sup- 
pression of the use of white phosphorus in 
the manufacture of matches. 

Conventions of May 18, 1904, and May 4, 
“1910, regarding the suppression of the white 
slave traffic. 

Convention of May 4, 1910, regarding the 


suppression of obscene publications. 


International conventions of Paris of March 
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20, 1883, as revised at Washington in 1911, 
for the protection of industrial property. 

Internaticnal convention of Sept. 3, 1886, 
revised at Berlin on Nov. 13, 1908, and com- 
pleted by the additional protocol signed at 
Berne on March 20, 1914, for the protection 
of literary and artistic works. 


ANNEX II. 


Agreement of Madrid of April 14,'1891, for 
the prevention of false indications of origin 
on goods, revised at Washington in 1911, and 
agreement of Madrid of April 14, 1891, for 
the international registration of trade marks, 
revised at Washington in 1911. 


ARTICLE 20.—All rights and privileges ac- 
corded by the foregoing articles to the allied 
and associated States shall be accorded 
equally to all States members of the League 
of Nations. 

The present treaty, of which the French 
and English texts are both authentic, shall 
be ratified. It shall come into force at the 
same time as the treaty of peace with Ger- 
many. 

The deposit of ratifications shall be made 
at Paris. 

Powers of which the seat of the Govern- 
ment is outside Europe will be entitled 
merely to inform the Government of the 
French Republic through their diplomatic 
representative at Paris that their ratification 
has been given. In that case they must 
transmit the instrument of ratification as 
soon as possible. 

A procés-verbal of the deposit of ratifica- 
tions will be drawn up. 

The French Government will transmit to all 
the signatory powers a certified copy of the 
procés-verbal of the deposit of ratifications. 

ARTICLE 21.—Poland agrees to assume re- 
sponsibility for such proportion of the Rus- 
sian public debt and other Russian public 
liabilities of any kind as may be assigned to 
her under a special convention between the 
principal allied and associated powers on the 
one hand and Poland on the other, to be pre- 
pared by a commission appointed by the 
above States. In the event of the commission 
not arriving at an agreement, the point at 
issue shall be referred for immediate arbitra- 
tion to the League of Nations. 

In faith whereof the above-named plenipo- 
tentiaries have signed the present treaty. 


Done at Versailles, [June 28, 1919,] in a 
single copy which will remain deposited in 
the archives of the French Republic, and of 
which authenticated copies will be transmit- 
ted to each of the signatory powers. 
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at | Y the Rumanian elections of No- 
A °B vember, 1919, the old Kingdom of 
ee Rumania brought under one Lib- 
ES yg eral (de facto) Government Min- 
__ isterial and Parliamentary representation 
both its antebellum territory and the 
_ territory of the “ Reunion.” On Nov. 21 
the Grand Parliament of “ Greater Ru- 
mania” was convoked to sanction the 
- yeunion of Bessarabia, Bukowina, Tran- 
sylvania, the Banat of Temesvar,‘Oltenia, 
-Maramuresh, Ardjal, Crish and Dobrudja, 
— all: countries which the Rumanians of 
the old kingdom overran after the armi- 
_ stice and wrested from Russia, Austria- 
Hungary and Bulgaria. In all these 
regions, except Dobrudja, Rumania had 
____ pluralities of irredentist Rumanian popu- 
___ Jation, which, on the coming of the troops 
from the mother country, revolted against 
_ their several masters and threw in their 
lot with the old kingdom. Thus Rumania 
seemed to realize her wildest dreams of 
national unification, which raised her, in 
3 ‘population, area, and natural resources, 
to the rank of a great power. 
-_-__—« Of course there was national jubilation 
on the part of those of Rumanian race, 
- -but by this action Rumania came into 
disagreement with the allied and asso- 
ciated powers, with whom, however, the 
ie -Rumanians continued in alliance with the 
ot conciliatory attitude which they still 
maintain. The Supreme Council ordered 
my the Rumanians out of Hungary when 
et they were in Budapest levying indemni- 
y we for the damage done when the Aus- 
-_trians and Germans overran old Rumania 
SS ticting the war. The Rumanians obeyed 
- this order to the extent of leaving the 
] arian capital and withdrawing their 
beyond the Theiss, but they re- 
their hold on Transylvania, a few 
counties west of Transylvania 
| nor rth of the Banat, and the eastern 
t of the latter. Oe age 
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westernmost of the three counties of the 
Banat. The Entente powers have since 
sanctioned the Rumanian possession of 
Dobrudja, but have not yet acted on the 
question of her retaining the rest of her 
“ Reunion ” territories. The uncertainties 
arising out of this situation are bitterly 
complained of by the Rumanians, who 
attribute to it the slowness of their eco- 
nomic recovery, the suspension of many 
of their industries, and their inability 
to put into execution their proposed 
agrarian and other internal reforms. Bol- 
shevism was repudiated at the November 
elections. 


BANAT OF TEMESVAR 


The Banat of Temesvar (pronounced 
Temeshyar) is a district in the southeast 
of Hungary, consisting of the three coun- 
ties on the Danube, Krasso-Szorény, 
Temes, and Torontal. The latter county 
is bounded on the west by the Theiss 


River. Because of the 183,000 unredeemed 


Serbs in Torontal, the Entente proposes 
to award this county to Serbia. The Ru- 
manians complain bitterly of this, citing 
their waived claim to that part of the 
Timok Valley in Serbia which is mostly 
Rumanian in population. 

The term banat (Hungarian Bdnzdg) 
means generally a frontier province cor- 
responding to the German Mark, and the 
old English March (cf. the Marches of 
Wales). This was governed by a ban, 
the Hungarian equivalent of the German 
markgraf and the old English Lord 
Marcher. The other banats which ex- 
isted in Hungary until swept away by 
the Turkish wars were those of Slavonia, 
Bosnia, and Croatia. But when the word 
Banat is used without qualification it 
always indicates the Banat of Temesvar, 
which strangely came by this title after 
the peace of Passarovitz (1718), though 
it was never governed by a ban. The 
area is 11,26) square miles. It is bound- 
ed on the south by the Danube, on the 
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west by the Theiss, on the north by the 
Maros Rivers, and on the east by the 
Transylvanian Alps. It is mountainous 
in the east and southeast, while in the 
north, west, and southwest it is flat and 
in some places marshy. 

The climate is generally healthy, except 
in the marshy parts. It is well watered 
and one of the most fertile farming dis- 
tricts of former Hungary, producing 
great quantities of wheat, oats, rye, 
barley, maize, flax, hemp, and tobacco. 
The products of its vineyards are of ex- 
cellent quality. It is a good game coun- 
try and the rivers swarm with fish. In 
the mountains the mineral wealth is 
great, including coal, iron, copper, tin, 
lead, and zinc. Even in the Roman period 
it was famous for its mineral springs, 
especially the sulphur springs at Me- 
hadia, then known as the baths of Her- 
cules (Thermae Herculis). In 1900 the 
Banat had a population of 1,431,329. Ac- 
cording to nationality there were 578,789 
Rumanians, 362,487 Germans, 351,938 
Serbians, and 170,124 Magyars. The chief 
city is Temesvar, in the north-central 
part on the Alte Bega River, which had 
in 1900 a population of 53,033. Other 
cities of importance are Versecz (25,- 
199), Lugos (16,126), Nagybeczkerek 
(26,407), Nagyikinda (24,843), and Pan- 
ezova (19,044). 


HISTORY OF THE BANAT 


The Turks conquered the Banat in 
1552, and ruled it as a province until 
1716, when they were driven out by 
Prince Eugene of Savoy. After the 
peace of Passarovitz, two years later, it 
received the title of Banat, and re- 
mained under a military administration 
until 1751, when Maria Theresa gave 
it a civil administration. "When the 
Turks were driven out the district was 
found to be nearly depopulated, having 
become a desolate wilderness of heath, 
forest and marsh. Rumanians poured 
in great numbers into this region, set- 
tling the Hungarian plain almost as far 
westward, in some places, as the Theiss. 
Count Claudius Mercy (1666-1734), who 
Was appointed Governor of the Banat in 
1720, took numerous measures for its re- 
generation, draining the marshes near 


the Theiss.and the Danube, and building 


canals and roads at great cost of labor. 
German artisans, Serbs, Magyars, and 
other settlers were attracted to the dis- 
trict, and trade and agriculture were en- 
couraged. Maria Theresa further de- 
veloped the Count’s measures, colonizing 
the crownland with German peasants 
and founding many villages, besides en- 
couraging the exploitation of the min- 
eral resources. In 1779 the Banat was 
again incorporated with Hungary. After 
the revolution of 1848-49 the Banat and 
another country (Bacz) were separated 
from Hungary, and the Banat was made 
a distinctive Austrian crownland, but 
was again incorporated with Hungary in 
1860. The City of Temesvar became a 
town in the thirteenth century, but was 
destroyed by the Tartars in 1242. It fell 
into the hands of the Turks in 1552, 
from whom Prince Eugene delivered it in 
1716. In 1849 it successfully warded off 
the attack of Veczy and his Hungarian 
insurgents. On Aug. 9, 1849, the Aus- 
trians under Haynau defeated the Hun- 
garians under Bem and Dembinski, near 
Temesvar. In the city stands a Gothic 
column forty feet high, by Max, erected 
to these defenders of 1849. The city 
consists of an outer town and an inter- 
esting inner town, or “ fortress.” Among 
the notable structures are the comman- 
der’s palace, an immense barracks, the 
Greek Bishop’s palace, a Catholic cathe- 
dral built by Maria Theresa, a Greek 
Catholic cathedral, and an arsenal 
housed in the castle built by Hunyady 
in 1442, The population is mainly Ger- 
man Catholic. 

Up to the outbreak of the World War 
the Rumanians of the Banat belonged 
mainly to the peasant, town proletariat, 
and other lower classes, and were in a 
backward condition, culturally and so- 
cially. The ruling and business classes 
and the intellectual classes were Ger- 
mans and Magyars, who regarded the 
Rumanians with haughty contempt. 

THE DOBRUDJA 

The peninsula projection of the Bulga- 

rian uplands, thrusting northward be- 


tween the Danube River on the west and — > 


the Black Sea on the east, known as 


Dobrudja, is of little intrinsic value. It 
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consists of a ridge of bare hills and pla- 
teaux, and barren, wind-swept downs, 
whereby the Danube is forced to make 
its great bend northward from Silistria, 
until it rounds the Dobrudja hills and 
breaks a marshy way to the Black Sea. 
Turco-Tatars roam these uplands with 
their flocks of sheep and goats, and herds 
of half-wild swine find pannage there. 
A few Bulgarian peasants tilled the scat- 
tered patches of fertile soil. 

The region had no importance until 
the Russo-Turkish war of 1877. Then 
Russia took it from the Turks and thrust 
it upon Rumania, in enforced exchange 
for the fertile Rumanian province of 
Bessarabia, between the Dnieper and 
Pruth Rivers and the Black Sea. The 
Rumanians resented this robbery, and 
could see little use to be made of the 
barren Dobrudja, which was without any 
Rumanian population. In making the 


best of this bad bargain, however, Ru- 
mania, under the pressure of her expand- 
, ing commerce after 1878, discovered that 
___ Dobrudja’s principal harbor, Constanza, 
__ afforded a much-needed short-line com- 
ae. 
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mercial outlet to the Black Sea. When 
Bucharest, the Rumanian capital, was 
connected by railroad with Constanza,-. 
the latter became a flourishing seaport, 
Rumania’s chief economic outlet to the 
world. 

The nearness of Constanza to the Bul- 
garian frontier, however, made Rumania 
dissatisfied with the situation, which ex- 
posed her seaport to capture in case of 
war. By her intervention in the second 
Baltic war of 1913, Rumania remedied 
this strategic defect by forcing Bulgaria 
to cede to her the Danube fortress of 
Silistria and a strip of territory extend- 
ing southeast to the port of Baltchik, on 
the Black Sea. This cession of nearly 
3,000 square miles put the Bulgarian 
frontier out of easy striking distance to 
Dobrudja, and made the Rumanian fron- 
tier a menace to the Bulgarian port of 
Varna. This infuriated Bulgaria, who 
promptly made use of the opportunity 
for revenge afforded her by the world 
war. In the Autumn of 1916, when Ru- 
mania entered the war on the Entente 
side, Bulgaria, as the ally of Germany, 
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overran Dobrudja. This Bulgaria held 
until Rumania struck back after the 
armistice was signed, and by this coup 
brought the Dobrudja again under her 
own sovereignty. 


ORIGIN OF THE RUMANIANS 


Speaking a language more like the 
ancient Latin than any other living 
tongue, looking like Southern Italians, 
though separated from the nearest 
Italic population by hundreds of miles of 
territory peopled by stocks utterly alien, 
the Rumanians form a racial cultural 
puzzle. Ethnologists accept as probable 
the picturesque tradition of the Ru- 
manians, who believe themselves to be 
descendants of the Roman colonists 
planted in this part of the lower Danube, 
known as the ancient Dacia, in the sec- 
ond century A. D. When the irruption 
of barbarian hordes compelled Rome to 
abandon Dacia, at the end of the third 
century, a portion of the Romanized 
Dacians are supposed to have taken 
refuge in the Carpathian fastnesses of 
the present Transylvania, there preserv- 
ing the Latin language and traditions. 
Historical certainty of their movements 
dates from the early Middle Ages, when 
the modern Rumanians descended from 
the Transylvanian Mountains into those 
wide plains north of the Danube which 
now make up the antebellum Kingdom 
of Rumania. They moved under pres- 
sure from the west by the warlike 
Magyars (of Finnish stock), who had 
settled the great plains of Hungary, and 
a branch of the Magyars, called the 
Czechlers, had become dominant in 
Transylvania. 

In the lower Danubian plains the Ru- 
manian colonists gradually formed them- 
selves into two States, Wallachia in the 
south, and Moldavia, including the recent 
Russian province of Bessarabia, in the 
north. These Rumanian principalities 
underwent many devastations from the 
Turks, who, after their conquest of the 
Balkan Peninsula in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, compelled Wallachia and Moldavia 
to accept a status of autonomous vas- 
salage to the Ottoman Empire. As the 
Turkish power declined in the early nine- 
teenth century, the principalities, being 


the natural high road from Russia to 
the Balkans, suffered much from the 
passing to and fro of the Russian armies 
invading the Balkans. 


But in this period the Rumanians 


awoke to full racial consciousness, 
threw off the Turkish suzerainty, and in 
1859, notwithstanding Russian opposi- 
tion, Wallachia and Moldavia united, 
forming the independent Kingdom of Ru- 
mania though real independence of Tur- 
key was not obtainable until the Russo- 
Turkish war ,of 1877. Though Rumania 
rendered valuable assistance to Russia 
against the Turks, Russia regarded Ru- 
mania as a stumbling block to her am- 
bitions in the Balkans and in Constanti- 
nople. Russia considered her seizure of 
Bessarabia as a preliminary step to her 
intended annexation of all Rumania. 
when the time should be ripe. 


PROSPECTS FOR STABILITY 


That tract of country between the 
Dnieper and Pruth Rivers and the 
Black Sea, a goodly continuation of the 
Russian “black earth” belt so famous 
for its fertility, has for centuries been 
overwhelmingly Rumanian in population, 
as. have Transylvania, Southern Bu- 
kowina, and the eastern plains of Hun- 
gary. 

The racial solidarity secured by the 
recent formation of the kingdom of 
Greater Rumania would seem on the face 
of it to go a long way toward solution 
of the Balkan questions by removing the 
age-long Balkan curse of irredentism. 
What casts the shadow of doubt on this 
solution is the characteristic incompe- 
tence, politically and economically speak- 
ing, of the Rumanian race. The Ru- 
manians have never been noted for ethi- 
cal energy of character, for business or 
industrial efficiency, or for political or- 
ganization and responsibility. They are 
a temperamental, easy-going, light- 
hearted, thriftless people, fond of music 
and of the gayeties of life, and have 
shown bigoted hostility to the superior 
thrift of the Armenians, Jews and 


Greeks, who control the retail business 
of Rumania; they have imposed ironclad 
legal handicaps upon these aliens, in- 
cluding a law forbidding their ownership _ 
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of land. From habit and the natural fer- 
tility of their soil they are good farmers 


and graziers; also, they are good horse-- 


men and good individual fighters. But all 
the industrial and large business life of 
their country has been carried on by Ger- 
man, Russian and other foreign capital. 

The oil and other mineral wealth of 
Rumania and Transylvania are great, as 
well as that of the Banat—coal, iron, tin, 
zine, copper, lead, mercury, sulphur and 
arsenic. The gold mines of Rumania and 
Transylvania are the richest in Europe. 
Rumania is a successful stock-raising 


country also. Greater Rumania is poten- 
tially a great power in the hands of a 
people who may not know how to use it 
without danger to neighboring countries. 
Transylvania and the Banat are removed 
as a natural bulwark from the Hun- 
garians, a fact that causes dangerous 
rancor. The loss of Bessarabia causes 
much bitterness in the Ukraine. 

Rumania delivered the Jews from all 
legal and political disabilities by a decree 
in June, 1919, and was compelled, after 
long hesitation, to agree to the treaty 
protecting minorities. 


The Rumanian Minorities Treaty 


Text of Rumania’s Pact With the Allies Guaranteeing Liberty 
to All Classes of Citizens 


HEN the Allies gave national in- 
dependence to Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia and other new coun- 
tries, and when they practically 

re-created Rumania with enlarged boun- 
daries that included Transylvania and a 
part of the Banat of Temesvar, they ex- 
acted as the price of this service a 
promise that these countries would give 
all the privileges of individual freedom 
to every citizen within their boundaries, 
regardless of race, religion or language. 

The promise took the form of a treaty 
with the Allies, which bound the new 
States to maintain the institutions of 
modern political liberty under the aegis 
of the League of Nations. Poland signed 
such a treaty when she signed the peace 
with Germany, and Rumania was told 
that she must subscribe to a similar one 
before she could be allowed to sign the 
Austrian peace of St. Germain. When 
the Austrian Treaty was signed by the 
other powers in September, however, 
Rumania held back, both because she re- 
fused to guarantee the rights of minori- 
ae and because she was still defying the 
Allies by keeping troops in pensery- 
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For three months Rumania maintained 
this recalcitrant attitude; finally, on 
Dec. 9, 1919, after receiving an ulti- 
matum from the Paris Peace Conference, 
the Rumanian delegate, General Coanda, 
affixed his name to the minorities treaty 
and to that of St. Germain. 

The full text of the Rumanian instru- 
ment promising equal rights to Jew and 
Gentile, Catholic and Protestant, Saxon, 
Czechler and Rumanian is as follows: 


TEXT OF THE TREATY 


The United States of America, the British 
Empire, France, Italy and Japan, the prin- 
cipal allied and associated powers, on the 
one hand, and Rumania on the other hand: 


Under treaties to which the 
Whereas, principal allied and associated 
powers are parties large accessions of terri- 
tory are being and will be made to the 
Kingdom of Rumania, and 


Rumania desires of her own 
Whereas, free will to give full guaran- 
tees of liberty and justice to all inhabitants 
both of the old Kingdom of Rumania and of 
the territory added thereto, to whatever race, 
language or religion they may belong; 

Have, after examining the question to- 
gether agreed to conclude the present treaty, 
and for this purpose have appointed as their 
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plenipotentiaries the following, reserving the 
right of substituting others to sign the 
treaty: 

The President of the United States of 
America: 

The Hon. Frank Lyon Polk, Under Secre- 
tary of State; the Hon. Henry White, former- 
ly Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 


tentiary of the United States at Rome and ~ 


Paris; General Tasker H. Bliss, Military 
Representative of the United States on the 
Supreme War Council; 


His Majesty the King of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland and of the 
British Dominions beyond the seas, Emperor 
of India: 


Sir Eyre Crowe, K. C. B., K. C. M. G., 
Minister Plenipotentiary, Assistant Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs; and 
for the Dominion of Canada: The Hon. Sir 
George Halsey Perley, K. C. M. G., High 
Commissioner for Canada in the United King- 
dom; for the Commonwealth of Australia: 
The Right Hon. Andrew Fisher, High Com- 
missioner for Australia in the United King- 
dom; for the Dominion of hew Zealand: 
The Hon. Sir Thomas Mackenzie, K. C. M. G., 
High Commissioner for New Zealand in the 
United Kingdom; for the Union of South 
Africa: Reginald Andrew Blankenberg, O. 
B. E., Acting High Commissioner for the 
Union of South Africa in the United King= 
dom; for India: Sir Eyre Crowe, K. C. B., 
Maer, NT Ge,’ 


The President of the French Republic: 
M. Georges Clemenceau, President of the 
Council, Minister of War; Stephen Pichon, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs; Louis-Lucien 
Klotz, Minister of Finance; André Tardieu, 
Minister for the Liberated Regions; Jules 
Cambon, Ambassador of France; 

His Majesty the King of Italy: Sir 
Giacomo de Martino, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary ; 

His Majesty the Emperor of Japan: K. 
Matsui, Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of H. M. the Emperor of 
Japan at Paris; 

His Majesty the King of Rumania: General 
Constantin Coanda, Corps Commander, A. D. 
Cc. to the King, formerly President of the 
Council of Ministers; 

Who have agreed as follows: 


CHAPTER I. 


ARTICLE 1—Rumania undertakes that the 
stipulations contained in Articles 2 to 8 of 
this chapter shall be recognized as funda- 
mental laws, and that no law, regulation or 
official action shall conflict or interfere 
with these stipulations, nor shall any law, 
regulation or official action prevail over 
them. 


ARTICLE 2—Rumania undertakes to as- 
sure full and complete protection of life 
and liberty to all inhabitants of Rumania 
without distinction of birth, nationality, lan- 
guage, race or religion. 


All inhabitants of Rumania shall be en- — 
titled to the free exercise, whether public or 
private, of any creed, religion or belief, 


“whose practices are not inconsistent with 


public order and public morals. 


ARTICLE gs—Subject to the special pro- 
visions of the treaties mentioned below, Ru- 
mania admits and declares to be Rumanian 
nationals ipso facto and without the re- 
quirement of any formality all persons ha- 
bitually resident at the date of the coming © 
into force of the present treaty within the 
whole territory of Rumania, including the 
extensions made by the treaties of peace 
with Austria and Hungary, or any other 
extensions Which may hereafter be made, if 
such persons are not at that date nationals 
of a foreign State other than Austria or 
Hungary. 

Nevertheless, Austrian and Hungarian na- 
tionals who are over 18 years of age will 
be entitled under the conditions contained 
in the said treaties to opt for any other 
nationality which may be open to them. 
Option by a husband will cover his wife 
and option by parents will cover their chil- 
dren under 18 years of age. 

Persons who have exercised the above right r 
to opt must within the succeeding twelve 
months transfer their place of residence to 
the State for which they have opted. They 
will be entitled to retain their immovable 
property in Rumanian territory. They may 
carry with them their movable property of 
every description. No export duties may be 
imposed upon them in connection with the 
removal of such property. 


ARTICLE 4—Rumania admits and declares 
to be Rumanian nationals ipso facto and 
without the requirement of any formality 
persons of Austrian or Hungarian nationality 
who were born in the territory transferred 
to Rumania by the treaties of peace with 
Austria and Hungary, or subsequently trans- 
ferred to her, of parents habitually resident 
there, even if at the date of the coming into 
force of the present treaty they are not them- 
selves habitually resident there. 

Nevertheless, within two years after the 
coming into force of the present treaty, these 
persons may make a declaration before the 4 
competent Rumanian authorities in the coun- 3 
try in which they are resident, stating that , 
they abandon Rumanian nationality, and ‘ 
they will then cease to be considered gs 
Rumanian nationals. In this connection a 
declaration by a husband will cover his wife, 
and a declaration by parents will cover their 
children under 18 years of age, 


ARTICLE 5—Rumania undertakes to put 
no hindrance in the way of the exercise of 
the right which the persons concerned have, 
under the treaties concluded or to be con- 
cluded by the allied and associated powers 
with Austria or Hungary, to choose whether 
or not they will acquire Rumanian national- 
ity. ; : 

ARTICLE 6—All persons born in Rumanian 
territory who are not born nationals cae 
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nother State shall ipso facto become Ru- 
ian nationals. 

ARTICLE 7—Rumania undertakes to recog- 
_ nize as Rumanian nationals ipso facto and 
without the requirement of any formality 
Jews inhabiting any Rumanian territory, 
who do not possess another nationality. 

ARTICLE 8—All Rumanian nationals shall 

- be equal before the law and shall enjoy the 
same civil and political rights without dis- 
tinction as to race, language or religion. 

Differences of religion, creed or confession 
shall not prejudice any Rumanian national 
in matters relating to the enjoyment of civil 
or political rights, as, for instance, admission 
to public employments, functions and honors, 
or the exercise of professions and industries. 

No restriction shall be imposed on the free 
use by any Rumanian national of any lan- 
guage in private intercourse, in commerce, in 
religion, in the press or in publications of 
any kind, or at public meetings. 

Notwithstanding any establishment by the 
Rumanian Government of an official lan- 
guage, adequate facilities shall be given to 
Rumanian nationals of non-Rumanian speech 
for the use of their language, either orally 
or in writing, before the courts. 

ARTICLE 9—Rumanian nationals who be- 
long to racal, religious or linguistic minorities 
shall enjoy the same treatment and security 
in law and in fact as the other Rumanian 
nationals. In particular they shall have an 
equal right to establish, manage and control 
at their own expense charitable, religious and 
social institutions, schools and other educa- 
tional establishments, with the right to use 
their own language and to exercise their 
religion freely therein. 

ARTICLE 10—Rumania will provide in the 
public educational system in towns and dis- 
tricts in which a considerable proportion of 
Rumanian nationals of other than Rumanian 
speech are resident adequate facilities for 
insuring that in the primary schools the in- 
struction shall be given to.the children of 
such Rumanian nationals through themedium 
of theirown language. This provision shall not 
prevent the Rumanian Government from 
making the teaching of the Rumanian lan- 
guage obligatory in the said schools. 

In towns and districts where there is a 
considerable proportion of Rumanian na- 
tionals belonging to racial, religious or lin- 
guistic minorities, these minorities shall be 
assured an equitable share in the enjoyment 
and application of the sums which may be 

* provided out of public funds under the State, 
municipal, or other budget, for educational, 
religious or charitable purposes. 

ARTICLE 11—Rumania agrees to accord 
to the communities of the Saxons and Czeck- 
lers in Transylvania local autonomy in regard 
_ to scholastic and religious matters, subject to 

_ the control of the Rumanian State. 

ARTICLE 12—Rumania agrees that the 
__ stipulations in the foregoing articles, so far 

as they affect persons belonging to racial, 

. s or linguistic minorities, constitute 

ons of international concern and shall 
Sis : ; 
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be placed under the guarantee of the League 
of Nations. They shall not be modified with- 
out the assent of a majority of the council 
of the League of Nations. The United States, 
the British Empire, France, Italy and Japan 
hereby agree not to withhold their assent 
from any modification in these articles which 
is in due form assented to by a majority of 
the council of the League of Nations. 

Rumania agrees that any member of the 
council of the League of Nations shall have 
the right to bring to the attention of the 
council any infraction, or any danger of in- 
fraction, of any of these obligations, and 
that the council may thereupon take such 
action and give such direction as it may 
deem proper and effective in the circum- 
stances. 

Rumania further agrees that any differ- 
ence of opinion as to questions of law or 
fact arising out of these articles between the 
Rumanian Government and any one of the 
principal allied and associated powers or any 
other power, a member of the council of the 
League of Nations, shall be held to be a 
dispute of an international character under 
Article 14 of the covenant of the League of 
Nations. Rumania hereby consents that any 
such dispute shall, if the other party thereto 
demands, be referred to the Permanent Court 
of International Justice. The decision of the 
permanent court shall be final and shall 
have the same force and effect as an award 
under Article 13 of the covenant. 


CHAPTER II. 


ARTICLE 18—Rumania undertakes to make 
no treaty, convention or arrangement and to 
take no other action which will prevent her 
from joining in any general convention for 
the equitable treatment of the commerce of 
other States that may be concluded under 
the auspices of the League of Nations within 
five years from the coming into force of the 
present treaty. 

Rumania also undertakes to extend to all 
the allied and associated powers any favors 
or privileges in customs matters which she 
may grant during the same period of five 
years to any State with which since August, 
1914, the allied and associated powers have 
been at war, or to any State which in virtue 
of Article 222 of the treaty with Austria has 
special customs arrangements with such 
States, 

ARTICLE 14—Pending the conclusion of 
the generat convention referred to above, 
Rumania undertakes to treat on the same 
footing as national vessels or vessels of the 
most-favored nation the vessels of all the 
allied and associated powers which accord 
similar treatment to Rumanian vessels. As 
an exception from this provision, the right of 
Rumania or of any other allied or associated 
power to confine her maritime coasting trade 
to national vessels is expressly reserved. 

ARTICLE 15—Pending the conclusion under 
the auspices of the League of Nations of a 
general convention to secure and maintain 
freedom of communications and of transit, 
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Rumania undertakes to accord freedom of 
transit to persons, goods, vessels, carriages, 
wagons and mails in transit to or from any 
allied or associated State over Rumanian ter- 
ritory, including territorial waters, and to 
treat them at least as favorably as the per- 
sons, goods, vessels, carriages, wagons and 
mails respectively of Rumanian or of any 
other more-favored nationality, origin, im- 
portation or ownership, as regards facilities, 
charges, restrictions, and all other matters. 

All charges imposed in Rumania on such 
traffic in transit shall be reasonable having 
regard to the conditions of the traffic. Goods 
in transit shall be exempt from all customs 
or other duties. 

Tariffs for transit across Rumania and 
tariffs between Rumania and any allied or 
associated power involving through tickets 
or waybills shall be established at the re- 
quest of the allied or associated power con- 
cerned. 

Freedom of transit will extend to postal, 
telegraphic, and telephonic services. 

Provided that no allied or associated power 
can claim the benefit of these provisions on 
behalf of any part of its territory in which 
reciprocal treatment is not accorded in re- 
spect of the same subject matter. 

If within a period of five years from the 
coming into force of this treaty no general 
convention as aforesaid shall have been con- 
cluded under the auspices of the League of 
Nations, Rumania shall be at liberty at any 
time thereafter to give twelve months’ notice 
to the Secretary General of the League of 
Nations to terminate the obligations of the 
present article. 

ARTICLE 16—Pending the conclusion of a 
general convention on the international 
régime of waterways, Rumania undertakes to 
apply to such portions of the river system 
of the Pruth as may lie within, or form the 
boundary of, her territory, the régime set 
out in the first paragraph of Article 332 and 
in Articles 333 to 338 of the treaty of peace 
with Germany, 

ARTICLE 17—All rights and privileges ac- 
corded by the foregoing articles to the allied 
and associated powers shall be accorded 
equally to all States members of the League 
of Nations. 
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The present treaty, in French, in English 


and in Italian, of which in case of divergence 4 
the French text shall prevail, shall be rati- — 


fied. It shall come into force at the same 
time as the treaty of peace with Austria. 

The deposit of ratifications shall be made 
at Paris. 

Powers of which the seat of the Govern- 
ment is outside Europe will be entitled merely 
to inform the Government of the French Re- 
public through their diplomatic representa- 
tive at Paris that their ratification has been 
given; in that case they must transmit the 
instrument of ratification as soon as possible. 

A procés-verbal of the deposit of ratifica- 
tions will be drawn up. The French Gov- 
ernment will transmit to all signatory powers 
a certified copy of the procés-verbal of the 
deposit of ratifications. 


Done at Paris, the ninth day of December, 
one thousand nine hundred and nineteen, in 
a single copy which will remain deposited in 
the archives of the Government of the French 
Republic, and of which authenticated copies 
will be transmitted to each of the signatory 
powers. Plenipotentiaries who in consequence 
of their temporary absence from Paris have 
not signed the present treaty may do so up ta 
Dec. 20, 1919. 

In faith whereof the hereinafter-named 
plenipotentiaries, whose powers have been 
found in good and due form, have signed the 
present treaty. 

(Signed) FRANK L. POLK, 
HENRY WHITE, 
TASKER H. BLISS, 
EYRE A. CROWE, 
GEORGE H. PERLEY, 
ANDREW FISHER, 
THOMAS MACKENZIE, 
R. A. BLANKENBERG, 
EYRE A. CROWE, 

G. CLEMENCEAU, 

S. PICHON, 

L. L. KLOTZ, 

ANDRE TARDIBU, 
JULES CAMBON, 
G. DE MARTINO, 
K. MATSUI, 

GEN. C. COANDA. 


Austrian Peace Treaty Signed 


Ceremony at St. Germain That Ended the War With Austria, 
Sept. 10,:1919—The Final Negotiations—Cover- 


ing Letter and Protocols 


HE treaty of peace with Austria, 
destined to be known in history 
as the Treaty of St. Germain, 
was signed in the Paris suburb 
of St. Germain-en-Laye, Sept. 10, 1919, 
after four months of negotiation and 
interchange of notes. Dr. Karl Renner, 
Austrian Chancellor, who had conducted 
the negotiations throughout, signed the 
treaty after having done all in his power 
to modify the original terms laid down 
by the Allies. 

The Austrian counterproposals had 
been submitted to the allied wmis- 
sion on Aug. 6, and the Supreme Coun- 
cil at Paris, after a brief vacation, had 
set to work to draft a decisive xeply. 
When the Austrian Chancellor returned 
to St. Germain after a brief absence in 
Vienna he was informed by the ¢llied 
powers, in reference to the term “ Ger- 


_man Austria” in his recent notes, that 


the new State must be called “ The Re- 
public of Austria.” 

On Aug. 19 the Supreme Council re- 
ceived through Paris representatives of 
the Austrian Province of Vorarlberg a 
telegram protesting against the action 
of Austria in preventing Vorarlberg 
from laying its claims before the con- 
ference. The telegram denied the right 
of Austria to represent Vorarlberg, and 
announced that through a plebiscite 
taken on Aug. 10 the inhabitants of the 
province had decided overwhelmingly in 
favor of union with Switzerland. 

The Austrian delegation informed the 


Supreme Counci! on Aug. 20 that it 


would be necessary to take the com- 


pleted text of the treaty to Vienna end 


to submit it to the Assembly for approval 
before the delegates could sign it. On 
the date mentioned the Supreme Council 
appointed a committee with the special 
duty of answering the Austrian note 
concerning Austrian interests outside 
Europe. The American member of the 
committee was Mr. Dreisel. The Chair- 
man was Jean Gout, representing 
France. 

The council concluded its considera- 
tion of the treaty on Aug. 30, and 
approved the covering letter to ac- 
company it. The complete revised text 
of the treaty terms was _ handed 
to the Austrian plenipotentiaries at 
St. Germain on Tuesday, Sept. 2. Five 
days only were given for Austria to ac- 
cept or reject the treaty as it stood, 
though an intimation was given that an 
extension of time might be granted if 
Austria requested it. Chancellor Renner 
at once left for Vienna bearing the re- 
vised text and letter, 


DRAFT OF COVERING LETTER 


The treaty was presented to the Aus- 
trian delegates by Paul Dutasta, Secre- 
tary of the Peace Conference, in French, 
English, and Italian texts. He also 
handed them the allied reply to the 
counterproposals, with the covering let- 
ter, which was in part as follows: 

The people of Austria, together with 
their neighbors, the people of Hungary, 
bear in a peculiar degree responsibility 
for the calamities which have befallen 
Europe during the last five years. The 
war was precipitated by an _  ultima- 
tum presented to Serbia by the Governs 
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ment at Vienna and requiring acceptance 
within forty-eight hours of a series of 
demands which amounted to the destruc- 
tion of the independence of a neighboring 
sovereign State. The Royal Government 
of Serbia accepted within the prescribed 
time all the demands except those which 
involved the virtual surrender of its inde- 
pendence, 

Yet the then Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment, refusing all offers of a conference 
of conciliation on the basis of that reply, 
immediately opened hostilities against 
Serbia, thereby deliberately setting light 
to a. train which led directly to a universal 
war. 

It is now evident that this ultimatum 
Was no more than an insincere excuse for 
beginning a war for which the late auto- 
cratic Government at Vienna, in close 
association with the rulers of Germany, 
had long prepared and for which it con- 
sidered the time had arrived. The pres- 
ence of Austrian guns at the siege of 
Liége and Namur is further proof, if 
proof were required, of the intimate asso- 
ciation of the Government of Vienna with 
the Government of Berlin in its plot 
against public law and the liberties of 
Europe. * * * 

In the opinion * * * of the allied 
and associated powers it is impossible to 
admit the plea of the Austrian delega- 
tion that the people of Austria do not 
share the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment which provoked the war, or that 
they are to escape the duty of making 
reparation to the utmost of their capacity 
to those whom they and the Govern- 
ment they sustained have so grievously 
wronged. The principles upon which the 
draft treaty is based must therefore stand. 


REAPING AS THEY SOWED 


The Austrian delegation have further 
protested against the arrangements under 
the treaty governing their relations with 
the new States formed out of the late 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. ‘The allied 
and associated powers feel bound to point 
out that the disabilities from which Aus- 
tria will suffer will rise, not from the 
provisions of the treaty, but mainly from 
the policy of ascendency which its people 
have pursued in the past. Had the policy 
of Austria-Hungary been one of liberty 
and justice to all its peoples, the upper 
Danube States might have remained in 
friendly economic and political unity. As 
it was, the policy of ascendency produced 
one of the cruelest tradegies of the late 
war, when millions of the subject peoples 
of Austria-Hungary were driven, under 
pain of death, to fight against their will 
in an army which was being used to 
perpetuate their own servitude as well as 
to compass the destruction of liberty in 
Europe. 

Many of these peoples protested against 


the war, and for their Aiea suffe: 
confiscation, imprisonment, or death. ai 
Many more, who were captured or 
escaped, joined the armies of the Allies © 
and played their part in the war of 
liberation. But they are now, one and 
all, determined, and rightly determined, 
to set themselves up as independent 
States. They will trust Vienna no more. 
The policy of ascendency has borne its 
inevitable fruit in the fact of partition, 
and it is this partition which lies at the 
root of Austria’s troubles today. 

Vienna was made the economic and 
Political centre of the empire. Every- 
thing was artificially concentrated there. 
Outlying districts and railways were 
starved in order that the capital might 
thrive. The break-up of Austria-Hungary, 
cutting these centralized economic fila- 
ments in two, can hardly fail to inflict 
the severest blows upon the State of 
Austria and its capital. But the dissolu- 
tion of the monarchy with its conse- 
quences is the direct outcome of that 
fatal policy of domination for which the 
people of Austria are themselves princi- 
pally to blame. 

The allied and associated powers, how- 
ever, have no wish to add to the hard- 
ships of Austria’s position. On the con- 
trary, they are anxious to do all in their 
power to assist her people to accommo- 
date themselves to their new position and 
to recover their prosperity, provided al- 
ways that it is not at the expense of the 
new States formed out of the late empire. 


ECONOMIC CONCESSIONS 
GRANTED 


The break-up of the monarchy has given 
rise to many difficult problems in the 
relations between the new States, which, 
under the treaty, are its heirs. It has 
been recognized as reasonable that the 
relations between the citizens of the suc- 
ceeding States should be regulated in 
certain respects differently from the re- 
lations between the citizens ‘of Austria 
and those of the other allied and asso- 
ciated powers, and, in view of the obser- 
vations of the Austrian delegation, the 
allied and associated powers, while adher- 
ing to the general lines of the treaty, 
have made considerable modification in 
its economic provisions. The property of 
Austrian nationals in territories ceded to 
the allied powers is to be restored to its 
owners free from any measures of liqui- 
dation or bans forbidden since the armi- 
siice, and is guaranteed similar freedom 
from seizure or liquidation in the future. 
Contracts between Austrian nationals and 
persons who acquire, under the treaty, an a f 
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option of cancellation. Vf 
Provision is made to insure Austria sup- 

plies of coal from Czechoslovakia rs. 

Poland, upon which << is Persie in 


n for reciprocal obligations to supply 
a « h raw material. Outstanding ques- 
tions affecting nationals of Austria which 
__ require settlement between Austria and its 
inheriting neighbors are to be regulated 
by separate conventions, and these con- 
ventions are to be drawn up by a con- 
ference to which Austria will be admitted 
on a footing of equality with the other 
States concerned. * * * 

In conclusion, the allied and associated 
powers wish to make it clear that the 
modifications which they have now made 
in the draft treaty are final. They wish 
a ' further to state that if they have not re- 
; plied specifically to all the points in the 
reply of the Austrian delegation, it is 
not because they have not taken them 
into careful consideration, nor must the 
absence of any reply be taken as ac- 
quiescence or in approval of these conten- 
tions, nor must the present reply be taken 
: as authoritative interpretation of the text 
4 - of the treaty. 

: The text of the treaty, which we send 
you today, following ‘upon that of July 20 
last, which had already undergone con- 
siderable changes since the original text 

i of June 2, must be accepted or rejected 
a in the exact terms in which it is now 
drafted. Consequently, the allied and as- 
sociated powers require from the Austrian 
delegation within a period of five days, 
counting from the date of the present 
communication, 2a declaration informing 
them that they are prepared to sign this 
treaty as it now stands. So soon as 
4 their declaration reaches the allied and 
q associated powers arrangements will be 
F made for the immediate signature of peace 
Ms at St. Germain-en-Laye. 
% In default of such declaration within 
ei the period above stipulated, the armistice 
concluded on Noy. 13, 1918, shall be con- 
sidered as having terminated, and the 
allied and associated powers will take 
such steps as they may judge necessary 
- to impose their conditions. 


ONE TERRITORIAL MODIFICATION 


r The allied powers had studied the 
frontiers of the future Republic of Aus- 
tria from a historical, geographical, eth- 
nological, economic, and political point 
of view, and, with the exception of one 
point, no modification had been made in 
% regard to frontiers. 
---—s«: Tn defining the boundary of Czecho- 
slovakia they tried to assure this State 
a complete system of communications, 

_ and therefore departed from the histori- 
gal frontier of the crown of Bohemia to 
assure west and east communications of 
thern Moravia, and in the Gmund 
to give Bohemia a junction of 
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the two large railroad lines supplying 
this province. 

With respect to the frontiers between 
Austria and Hungary, the allied and as- 
sociated powers desired to guarantee 
access to the sea for the Czechoslovak 
State and therefore provided that Press- 
burg should have its access to the sea 
assured by transit across Hungarian as 
well as Austrian territory. 

Concessions were granted to Austria in 
connection with the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
State in so far that Radkersburg was 
given to the Austrians; also the basin of 
Marburg, in Styria, was attached to the 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State, as previously 
determined. The period within which 
Austria is obliged to give favored-nation 
treatment in its commercial relations 
with the allied and associated powers is 
reduced by the treaty from five to three 
years. 


AUSTRIA ACCEPTS TREATY 


On his return to Vienna Dr. Renner 
presented the treaty to the Austrian 
Assembly. On Sept. 6 the Assembly, by 
a vote of 97 to 23, decided to accept and 
sign the treaty. It protested, however, 
against “the violation of Austria’s right 
of free disposal of herself.” The Ger- 
man nationalists voted against accepting 
the treaty, while some members of the 
South Tyrolese Party abstained from 
voting. The vote was taken after adop- 
tion, without dissent, of the Govern- 
ment’s resolution of protest, presented 
by the Christian Socialist, Hauser, de- 
claring that the territorial clauses of 
the treaty violated grossly the national 
claim to self-determination and the basis 
on which the armistice was concluded. 
The resolution read: 


We raise once more our voices against 
a peace founded on brute force. As one 
man we decline the dividing up of our 
peoples into free and unfree, as is done 
by this peace. We further declare that 
the 4,000,000 Germans forced under for- 
eign rule will for all time insist on self- 
determination as the only possible basis 
on which the modern State may be 
founded. 


The resolution also declared that ulti- 
mate union with Germany was an abso- 
lute necessity and expressed the hope 
that when the hatred of the war died 
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down this union would be consummated. 
It ended by placing responsibility for 
steeping Europe in revolution and con- 
fusion on the shoulders of the Entente 
and looked to the League of Nations to 
repair the wrong done. 

Notification that Austria had ac- 
cepted the treaty was made to the Peace 
Conference on Sept. 7 in a letter signed 
by Peter Eichoff, one of the members of 
the Austrian delegation. He announced 
that the National Assembly had author- 
ized Chancellor Renner, already on his 
return trip to Paris, to sign the treaty 
for Austria. Two documents were at- 
tached to the letter. The first, dated 
Sept. 6, said that the National Assembly 
had declared that Austria must bow 
before necessity. The second was a pro- 
test to the Assembly by representatives 
of countries detached by the treaty from 
Austria—Bohemians, Germans, Tyro- 
leans, Carinthians, and others. 


PROTEST FROM HUNGARY 


A protest from another source came 
from Berlin on Sept. 6, in the form of 
a wireless announcing that Count Sigray, 
Commissary for Western Hungary, had 
informed the Commissary for Oedenberg, 
near the border of Lower Austria, in 
view of reported territorial clauses of 
the Austrian treaty giving Austria 
the Oedenberg region on ethnological 
grounds, its population being largely 
German, that the Hungarian Govern- 
ment did not recognize these clauses as 
having any validity with regard to Hun- 
gary, and that the Government would 
meet with armed force any attempt to 
occupy Western Hungary. ‘he strict 
closing of the frontier had been ordered 
to prevent the Austrians from entering 
the territory involved. 

The peace terms of the allied powers 
were printed in the Vienna newspapers 
on Wednesday, Sept. 8, accompanied by 
editorial expressions of protest and de- 
spair. The Arbeiter Zeitung character- 
ized the terms as “bitter, spiteful, and 
unjust.” It added: “The Entente is 
using its power in the most shameful 
manner to ill-treat and outrage a de- 
fenseless people with a peace based on 
might.” The Tageblatt said: “In vain 
do we search for a sign of justice, regard 
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for our utter incapacity to fulfill, or com- 


sideration for the principles of self- 
determination for peoples.” It added that 
the Reparations Commission must begin 
its work by constituting itself a revision 
commission. 


PREPARING FOR THE CEREMONY 


Hurried arrangements, meanwhile, 
were being made in Paris for the signing 
of the treaty. The ceremony at St. Ger- 
main was deliberately planned to be 
much less formal] than in the case of the 
German treaty at Versailles, because of 
the unstable condition of the Vienna 
Government, which made the speedy 
signing of peace imperative. The Stone 
Age Hall, where the first draft of the 
treaty with Austria was presented, was 
chosen again for the ceremony of 
signing. 

On Sept. 9, the day before the date set 
for the signing, the Rumanian delega- 
tion to the Peace Conference announced 
officially that it would not sign the 
treaty. In answer to a Rumanian note 
stating that the Rumanians would sign 
the treaty only with reservations, A. J. 
Balfour of the British delegation had 
drawn up and dispatched a letter for the 
council declaring that Rumania’s signa- 
ture would not be accepted unless given 
unreservedly. In reply to this letter 
Nicholas Misu, head of the Rumanian 
delegation, handed to the council a let- 
ter saying that Rumania was unable to 
sign the treaty. The two prineipal rea- 
sons were: First, that Article 60 of the 
treaty tied Rumania’s hands commer- 
cially and economically at a time when 
she required absolute freedom of action 
to accomplish reconstruction; and, sec- 
ond, that guarantees to minorities im- 
posed by an outside power would take 
away Rumania’s sovereignty over terri- 
tories newly annexed from the former 
Austrian Empire. 

The delegates of the new Kingdom of 
Jugoslavia, for similar reasons, an- 
nounced that they would not sign with- 
out receiving special authorization from 
Belgrade. Both Rumania and Jugoslavia 
were given until Saturday, Sept. 13, to 
make known their definite intentions. 

At St. Germain, in the hall of the old 
chateau which is now a public museum 


_ treaty between Austria and her twenty- 
seven enemies, minus Rumania and Jugo- 
slavia, was signed by Chancellor Renner 
for Austria and by the representatives 
of the allied and associated powers on 
the morning of Sept. 10. 

The ceremony was marked by a lack 
of formality, and also by the absence 
of any bitterness. On a bright, calm, 
warm Autumn morning the delegates mo- 
tored from Paris to St. Germain, and 
assembled in the Stone Age Room of the 
chateau. The delegates grouped them- 
selves around the U-shaped table. Frank 
L. Polk, head of the American delegation 
since the departure of President Wilson, 
represented the United States, with his 
colleagues, Henry White and General 
Bliss. Mr. Balfour, Mr. Milner, and Mr. 
Barnes represented Great Britain, with 
a number of British colonial delegates. 
Premier Clemenceau was on hand to sign 
for France. The faces of the represen- 
tatives of two of the signatory nations 


were particularly happy, those, namely, 
P of the Italian and the Chinese delegates. 

; The Italian representatives, Tittoni, 
: Marconi, Scialoia, and Ferraris, were 


surrounded by huge bouquets sent by the 
Frenchwomen of St. Germain, the only 
} flowers in the hall. The spirit of Ital- 
i jan victory was in the air. China, the 
only absentee at the signing of the 
treaty of Versailles, was represented by 
Lou Tseng-Tsiang, the Chinese Foreign 
Minister, and Cheng-Ting Thomas Wang, 
a Yale graduate from Southern China. 
Both expressed their satisfaction before 
the ceremony in being able to put their 
country into the League of Nations 
without killing Chinese national pride. 


ENTRANCE OF THE DELEGATES 


M. Clemenceau entered the room at ex- 
actly 10 o’clock, being saluted by the 
guard of honor. He took his place at the 
table with Frank L. Polk on his right 
and A. J. Balfour, British Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, on his left. 
Mr. Polk was accompanied by his wife. 
_ After the other American delegates were 
_ seated Ignace Jan Paderewski, the Pre- 
- mier of Poland, entered the room, his ar- 
rival provyling a flurry of conversation. 


evinced when Dr. Renner smilingly en- 
tered the small Stone-Age Hall. He 
nodded politely as he took his seat at the 
end of the U-shaped table, about which 
the delegates were grouped. There was 
no harshness in the voice of M. Clemen- 
ceau as he announced in a few words the 
purpose of the meeting, saying: 

The sitting is opened. The negotiations 
to establish an agreement between the 
allied and associated powers and Austria 
for the conclusion of peace are ended. 
I have signed the documents attesting 
that the text about to be signed conforms 
to that delivered to the Austrian delega- 
tion in the name of the allied and as- 
sociated powers. I invite Chancellor Ren- 
ner to be so kind as to sign the treaty. 


AUSTRIAN CHANCELLOR SIGNS 


Dr. Renner rose while M. Clemenceau’s 
remarks were being translated into Ger- 
man, and then, bowing graciously, fol- 
lowed the master of ceremonies to the 
signing table in the centre of the room, 
where he attached his signature four 
times to the treaty. He then returned to 
his seat at the end of the hall, where he 
remained quite at ease while representa- 
tives of twenty-five powers attached 
their signatures. 


Frank L. Polk, who succeeded Secre- 
tary Lansing as head of the United 
States delegation, signed after Dr. Ren- 
ner, and was followed by Henry White 
and General Bliss. As the French dele- 
gation went to the signing table and 
passed Dr. Renner’s chair the latter rose 
and bowed very politely to M. Clemen- 
ceau, who returned the _ salutation. 
China’s signature was affixed by Lou 
Tseng-Tsiang, head of her delegation. 

To carry out the technical arrange- 
ments under the treaty Dr. Renner act- 
ually signed twelve documents, as fol- 
lows: 

First, the treaty with Austria; second, 
the protocol of the treaty; third, a dec- 
laration regarding prize court decisions; 
fourth, a declaration regarding the block- 
ade of Hungary and agreeing to furnish 
the Allies with all possible information 
regarding shipping destroyed by the 
Austrians during the war; fifth, a pro- 
tocol of signature; sixth the Czechoslo- 
vak treaty regarding minorities; sev- 
enth, the Serbian treaty regarding mi- 
norities; eighth, annex protocol to the 
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arims convention; ninth, annex protocol 
to the liquor convention; tenth, revision 
of Berlin and Brussels acts; eleventh, 
financial arrangement with Italy; 
twelfth, financial arrangement with the 
States inheriting parts of the former 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy. 


RENNER'S CONCILIATORY 
VIEW 


After the ceremony of signing, Dr. 
Renner, in the course of an interview, 
said: 

If France lends us aid the name of St. 

Germain will soon evoke in our hearts 


INTER- 


feelings which will alleviate the bitterness 


of the hours we have just passed. * * * 
Austria cannot hate. It always respects 
the man with whom it has to fight. We 
are the comquered. Yet, misfortune has 
given us liberty; freed us from the yoke 
of a dynasty whence for three genera- 
tions no man of worth has sprung; 
freed us from bonds with nations which 
were never in understanding with us nor 
with themselves. 

We are independent, with an inde- 
pendence which cannot be alienated; yet 
we depend on the Czechs and Poles for 
coal, on the Banat for cereals, on Italy 
for maritime commerce. 


Dr. Renner departed for Vienna the 
same evening at 7:20 o’clock. 


Text of the Austrian Treaty 


Under the Peace of 5t. Germain Austria Gives Up Vas‘ 
Territories and Renounces All Military Power 


the treaty signed on Sept. 10, 

1919, by Austria and the allied 

and associated powers at St. Ger- 
main, and brought to the United States 
by special courier, was presented by 
Senator Lodge to the Senate on Sept. 15, 
and at his request reprinted in The Con- 
gressional Record of that date. 

The treaty consists of 381 articles, 
making 181 pages in The Congressional 
Record. In general terms it follows the 
scheme of the German treaty. Part L, 
consisting of the first twenty-six articles, 
is the League of Nations covenant, al- 
ready published as part of the treaty 
with Germany, which Austria likewise 
accepts, though she may not become a 
member of the League until admitted by 
vote of the other members. 

Part II. lays down in detail the new 
boundaries of Austria. These bound- 
aries, as specified in the treaty, are in- 
dicated in the map on Page 29. The 
frontiers with Switzerland and Lichten- 
stein remain unchanged. The treaty con- 
tains elaborate clauses covering the ces- 
sion of territory to Italy, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Jugoslavia. The frontiers 
with Italy, the Klagenfurt area, and 
Hungary have undergone much modifi- 


5 ie complete official English text of 
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cation; that with Germany remains a: 
before. The net results of this whok 
section of the treaty are embodied in the 
two maps accompanying this summary. 
Boundary commissions are to trace the 
various new lines, to fix points left un- 
defined by the treaty, and to revise 
portions defined by administrative bound- 
aries. The various States involved are 
pledged to furnish all possible informa- 
tion to these commissions. 

One of the most vital parts of the 
treaty is that entitled “‘ Political Clauses 
for Europe,” referring to Austria’s rela- 
tions with neighbor nations. Article 88, 
which forbids aunexation of Austria by 
Germany, save with the consent of the 
League of Nations Council, has a direct 
connection with Article 61 of the German 
Constitution, which foreshadowed politi- 
cal union bctween the two nations, and 
which the Peace Conference compelled 
Germany to modify. 

Following is the text of “Part IIl.: 
Political Clauses for Europe”: 


SECTION I.—ITALY 


Article 36.—Austria renounces, so far as 
she is concerned, in favor of Italy all rights 
and title over the territory of the former 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy situated beyond 
the frontier laid down in Artiele 27 ¢2) and 
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ly Ing between that frontier, the former Aus- 
: t o-Hungarian frontier, the Adriatic Sea, 
and the eastern frontier of Italy as subse- 

_ quently determined. 

: Austria similarly renounces, so far as she 
fs concerned, in favor of Italy all rights 
and title over other territory of the former 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy which may be 
recognized as forming part of Italy by any 
treaties which may be concluded for the 
purpose of completing the present settlement. 

A commission composed of five members, 
one nominated by Italy, three by the other 
principal allied and associated powers, and 
one by Austria, shall be constituted within 
fifteen days from the coming into force of 
the present treaty to trace on the spot the 
frontier line between Italy and Austria. The 
decisions of the commission will be taken 
by a majority and shall be binding on the 
parties concerned. 

Article 37.—Notwithstanding the provisions 
of Article 269 of Part X., (Economic 
Clauses,) persons having their usual resi- 
dence in the territories of the former Aus- 
tro-Hungarian monarchy transferred to 
: Italy who, during the war, have been out- 
a side the territories of the former Austro- 
§ Hungarian monarchy or have been impris- 
oned, interned or evacuated, shall enjoy the 
full benefit of the provisions of Articles 252 
and 253 of Part X., (Economic Clauses.) 

Article 38.—A special convention will de- 
termine the terms of repayment in Austrian 
currency of the special war expenditure ad- 
' vanced during the war by territory of the 
; former Austro-Hungarian monarchy trans- 
ferred to Italy or by public associations in 
that territory on account of the Austro-Hun- 
garian monarchy under its legislation, such 
_ as allowances to the families of persons 
mobilized, requisitions, billeting of troops, 
and relief to persons who have _ been 
evacuated. 

In fixing the amount of these sums Aus- 
tria shall be credited with the amount which 
the territory would have contributed to Aus- 
tria-Hungary to meet the expenses result- 
; ‘ing from these payments, this contribution 
ay: being calculated according to the proportion 
"a of the revenues of the former Austro-Hun- 
garian monarchy derived from the territory 
in 1913, 

Article 39.—The Italian Government will 
collect for its own account the taxes, dues, 
and charges of every kind leviable in the 
territories transferred to Italy and not col- 
lected on Nov. 3, 1918. 

Article 40.—No sum shall be due by Italy 
on the ground of her entry into possession 
of the Palazzo Venezia at Rome, 

Article 41.—Subject to the provisions of 
Lag "Article 204 of Part IX., (Financial Clauses,) 
tive to the acquisition of, and payment 
for, State property and possessions, the 
an Government is substituted in all the 
Penick the Austrian State possessed 
the railways in the territories trans- 
Ttaly eh were ra gern ie by 
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the Railway Administration of the said State 
and which are actually working or under 
construction. 

The same shall apply to the rights of the 
former Austro-Hungarian monarchy with re- 
gard to railway and tramway concessions 
within the above-mentioned territories. 

The frontier railway stations shall be de- 
termined by a subsequent agreement. 

Article 42.—Austria shaJll restore to Italy 
within a period of three months all the 
Wagons belonging to the Italian railways 
which before the outbreak of war had passed 
into Austria and have not returned to Italy. 

Article 43.—Austria renounces as from Nov. 
3, 1918, on behalf of herself and her na- 
tionals in regard to territories transferred 
to Italy all rights to which she may be en- 
titled with regard to the products of the 
aforesaid territories under any agreements, 
stipulations, or laws establishing trusts, 
cartels or other similar organizations. 

Article 44.—For a period of ten years from 
the coming into force of the present treaty 
central electric power stations situated in 
Austrian territory and formerly furnishing 
electric power to the territories transferred 
to Italy or to any other establishment the 
exploitation of which passes to Italy shall 
be required to continue furnishing this sup- 
ply up to an amount corresponding to the 
undertakings and contracts in force on Nov. 
3, 1918. 

Austria further admits the right of Italy 
to the free use of the waters of Lake Raibl 
and its derivative watercourse and to di- 
vert the said waters to the basin of the 
Korinitza. 

Article 45.—(1) Judgments rendered since 
Aug. 4, 1914, by the courts in the terri- 
tory transferred to Italy in civil and com- 
mercial cases between the inhabitants of 
such territory and other nationals of the 
former Austrian empire, or between such 
inhabitants and the subjects of the allies 
of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, shall 
not be carried into effect until after in- 
dorsement by the corresponding new court 
in such territory. 

(2) All decisions rendered for political 
crimes or offenses since Aug. 4, 1914, by 
the judicial authorities of the former Aus- 
tro-Hungarian monarchy against Italian na- 
tionals, including persons who obtain Italian 
nationality under the present treaty, shall 
be annulled. 

(3) In all matters relating to proceedings 
initiated before the coming into force of 
the present treaty before the competent 
authorities of the territory transferred to 
Italy, the Italian and Austrian judicial au- 
thorities respectively shall until the com- 
ing into force of a special convention on 
this subject be authorized to correspond with 
each other direct. Requests thus presentea 
shall be given effect to so far as the laws 
of a public character allow in the country 
to the authorities of which the request is 
addressed, 
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(4) All appeals to the higher Austrian 
judicial and administrative authorities be- 
yond the limits of the territory transferred 
to Italy against decisions of the adminis- 
trative or judicial authorities of this ter- 
ritory shall be suspended. The records shall 
be submitted to the authorities against whose 
decision the appeal was entered. They must 
be transmitted to the competent Italian au- 
thorities without delay. 

(5) All other questions as to jurisdiction, 
procedure, or the administration of justice 
will be determined by a special convention 
between Italy and Austria. 


SECTION II—SERB-CROAT-SLOVENE 
STATE 


Article 46.—Austria, in conformity with 
the action already taken by the allied and 
associated powers, recognizes the complete 
independence of the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
State. 

Article 47.—Austria renounces, so far as 
she is concerned, in favor of the Serb- 
Croat-Slovene State all rights and title over 
the territories of the former Austro-Hun- 
garian monarchy situated outside the fron- 
tiers of Austria as laid down in Article 27 
of Part II., (Frontiers of Austria,) and 
recognized by the present treaty, or by any 
treaties concluded for the purpose of com- 
pleting the present settlement, as forming 
part of the Serb-Croat-Slovene State. 

Article 48.—A commission consisting of 
seven members, five nominated by the prin- 
cipal allied and associated powers, one by 
the Serb-Croat-Slovene State, and one by 
Austria, shall be constituted within fifteen 
days from the coming into force of the 
present treaty to trace on the spot the 
frontier line described in Article 27 (4) of 
Part II., (Frontiers of Austria.) 

The decisions of the commission will be 
taken by a majority and shall be binding 
on the parties concerned. 

Article 49.—The inhabitants of the Klagen- 
furt area will be called upon, to the extent 
stated below, to indicate by a vote the 
State to which they wish the territory to 
belong. 

{The definition of the Klagenfurt Loun- 
daries, and a boundary division of this area 
into two zones for the taking of the plebis- 
cite, follow here.] 

Article 50.—The Klagenfurt area will be 
placed under the control of a commission 
intrusted with the duty of preparing the 
plebiscite in that area and assuring the im- 
partial administration thereof. This com- 
mission will be composed as follows: Four 
members nominated respectively by the 
United States, Great Britain, France, and 
Italy, one by Austria, one by the Serb-Croat- 
Slovene State; the Austrian member only tak- 
ing part in the deliberations of the commis- 
sion in regard to the second zone, and the 
Serb-Croat-Slovene member only taking part 
therein with regard to the first zone. The 


decisions of the commission will be 
by a majority. 


The second zone will be occupied ns the a ; 


Austrian troops and administered in accord- — 
ance with ‘tthe general regulations of the Aus- 
trian legislation. 


The first zone will be occupied by the © 


troops of the Serb-Croat-Slovene State and 
administered in accordance with the general 
regulations of the legislation of that State. 

In both zones the troops, whether Austrian 
or Serb-Croat-Slovene, shall be reduced to 
the numbers which the commission may con- 
sider necessary for the preservation of erder, 
and shall carry out their mission under the 
control of the commission. These troops shall 
be replaced as speedily as possible by a 
police force recruited on the spot. 

The commission will be charged with the 
duty of arranging for the vote and of taking 
such measures as it may deem necessary to 
insure its freedom, fairness, and secrecy. 

In the first zone the plebiscite will be held 
within three months from the coming into 
force of the present treaty, at a date fixed 
by the commission. f 

If the vote is in favor of the Serb-Croat- 
Slovene State, a plebiscite will be held in 
the second zone within three weeks from the 
proclamation of the result of the plebiscite in 
the first zone, at a date to be fixed by the 
commission. 

If on the other hand the vote in the first 
zone is in favor of Austria, no plebiscite will 
be held in the second zone, and the whole of 
the area will remain definitely under Aus- 
trian sovereignty. 

The right of voting will be granted to every 
person without distinction of sex who: 

(a) Has attained the age of twenty years 
on or before Jan. 1, 1919; 

(b) Has on Jan. 1, 1919, his or her habitual 
residence within the zone subjected to the 
plebiscite; and, 

(c) Was born within the said zone, or has 
had his or her habitual residence or rights of 
citizenship (pertinenza) there from a date 
previous to Jan. 1, 1912. 

The result of the vote will be determined 
by the majority of votes in the whole of 
each zone. 

On the conclusion of each vote the result 
will be communicated by the commission to 
the principal allied and associated powers, 
with a full report as to the taking of the 
vote, and will be proclaimed. 

If the vote is in favor of the incorporation 
either of the first zone or of both zones in 
the Serb-Croat-Slovene State, Austria hereby 


renounces, so far as she is concerned and to 


the extent corresponding to the result of the 
vote, in favor of the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
State all rights and title over these terri- 
tories. 


After agreement with the commission the 


Serb-Croat-Slovene Government may defini- 


tively establish its authority over the said — 


territories. 
If the vote in the first or nana zone’ 
in favor of Austria, the Austrian 
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ment, after agreement with the commission, 
will be entitled definitively to re-establish its 
authority over the whole of the Klagenfurt 
area, or in the second zone, as the case 
may be. 

When the administration of the country, 
either by the Serb-Croat-Slovene State, or by 
Austria, as the case may be, has been thus 
assured, the powers of the commission will 
terminate. 

Expenditure by the commission will be 
borne by Austria and the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
State in equal moieties. 

Article 51.--The Serb-Croat-Slovene State 
accepts and agrees to embody in a treaty 
with the principal allied and associated 
powers such provisions as may be deemed 
necessary by these powers to protect the in- 
terests of inhabitants of that State who differ 
from the majority of the population in race, 
language, or religion. 

The Serb-Croat-Slovene State further ac- 
cepts and agrees to embody in a treaty with 
the principal allied and associated powers 
such provisions as these powers may deem 
necessary to protect freedom of transit and 
equitable treatment of the commerce of other 
nations. 

Article 52.—The proportion and nature of 
the financial obligations of the former Aus- 
trian Empire which the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
State will have to assume on account of the 
territory placed under its sovereignty will be 
determined in accordance with Article 203 of 
Part IX., (financial clauses,) of the present 
treaty. 

Subsequent agreements will decide all ques- 
tions which are not decided by the present 
treaty and which may arise in consequence 
of the cession of the said territory. 


SECTION III—CZECHOSLOVAK 
STATE 


Article 53.—Austria, in conformity with the 
action already taken by the allied and as- 
sociated powers, recognizes the complete in- 
dependence of the Czechoslovak State, which 
will include the autonomous territory of the 
Ruthenians to the south of the Carpathians. 


Article 54.—Austria renounces so far as she 
is concerned in favor of the Czechoslovak 
State all rights and title over the territories 
of the former Austro-Hungarian Monarchy 
situated outside the frontiers of Austria as 
laid down in Article 27 of Part II., (frontiers 
of Austria,) and recognized in accordance 
with the present treaty as forming part of 
the Czechoslovak State. 


Article 55.—A commission composed of 
seven members, five nominated by the prin- 
cipal allied and associated powers, one by the 
Czechoslovak State, and one by Austria, will 
be appointed fifteen days after the coming 
into force of the present treaty to trace on 
the spot the frontier line laid down in Article 
27, (6,) of Part II., (frontiers of Austria,) 
of the present treaty. 


The decisions of this commission will be 
taken by a majority and shall be binding: on 
the parties concerned. 


Article 56.—The Czechoslovak State under- 
takes not to erect any military works in 
that portion of its territory which lies on 
the right bank of the Danube to the south 
of Bratislava, (Pressburg.) 


Article 57.—The Czechoslovak State accepts 
and agrees to embody in a treaty with the 
principal allied and associated powers such 
provisions as may be deemed necessary by 
these powers to protect the interests of in- 
habitants of that State who differ from the 
majority of the population in race, language, 
or religion. 

The Czechoslovak State further accepts and 
agrees to embody in a treaty with the prin- 
cipal allied and associated powers such pro- 
visions as these powers may deem necessary 
to protect freedom of transit and equitable 
treatment for the commerce of other nations. 


Article 58.—The proportion and nature of 
the financial obligations of the former Aus- 
trian Empire which the Czechoslovak State 
will have to assume on account of the terri- 
tory placed under its sovereignty will be de- 
termined in accordance with Article 203 of 
Part IX., (Financial Clauses,) of the present 
treaty. 

Subsequent agreements will decide all ques- 
tions which are not decided by the present 
treaty and which may arise in consequence 
of the cession of the said territory. 


SECTION IV.—RUMANIA 


Article 59.—Austria renounces, so far as 
she is concerned, in favor of Rumania all 
rights and title over such portion of the 
former Duchy of Bukovina as lies within the 
frontiers of Rumania which may ultimately 
be fixed by the principal allied and associ- 
ated powers. 


Article 60.—Rumania accepts and agrees to 
embody in a treaty with the principal allied 
and associated powers such provisions as 
may be deemed necessary by these powers 
to protect the interests of inhabitants of that 
State who differ from the majority of the 
population in race, language, or religion. 

Rumania further accepts and agrees to em- 
body in a treaty with the principal allied and 
associated powers such provisions as these 
powers may deem necessary to protect free- 
dom of transit and equitable treatment for 
the commerce of other nations, 

Article 61.—The proportion and nature of 
the financial obligations of the former Aus- 
trian Empire which Rumania will have to 
assume on account of the territory pleced 
under her sovereignty will be determined in 
accordance with Article 203 of Part IX., 
(Financial Clauses,) of the present treaty. 

Subsequent agreements will decide all ques- 
tions which are not decided by the present 
treaty and which may arise in one 2 
een OOS eae » 
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SECTION V—PROTECTION OF 
MINORITIES 


Article 62.—Austria undertakes that the 
stipulations contained in this section shall 
be recognized as fundamental laws, and that 
no law, regulation, or official action shall 
conflict or interfere with these stipulations, 
nor shall any law, regulation, or official 
action prevail over them. 

Article 63.—Austria undertakes to assure 
full and complete protection of life and 
liberty to all inhabitants of Austria, without 
distinction of birth, nationality, language, 
race, or religion. 

All inhabitants of Austria shall be entities 
to the free exercise, whether public or 
private, of any creed, religion, or belief, 
whose practices are not inconsistent with 
public order or public morals. 

Article 64.—Austria admits and declares to 
be Austrian nationals ipso facto and without 
the requirement of any formality all persons 
possessing at the date of the coming into 
force of the present treaty rights of citizen- 
ship, (pertinenza,) within Austrian territory 
who are not nationals of any other State. 

Article 65.—All persons born in Austrian 
territory who are not born nationals of an- 
other State shall ipso facto become Austrian 
nationals. 

Article 66.—All Austrian nationals shall be 
equal before the law and shall enjoy the 
same civil and political rights without dis- 
tinction as to race, language, or religion. 

Differences of religion, creed, or confession 
shall not prejudice any Austrian national in 
matters relating to the enjoyment of civil or 
political rights, as for instance admission to 
public employments, functions, and honors, 
or the exercise of professions and industries. 

No restriction shall be imposed on the free 
use by any Austrian national of any language 
in private intercourse, in commerce, in re- 
ligion, in the press, or in publications of any 
kind, or at public meetings. 

Notwithstanding any establishment by the 
Austrian Government of an official language, 
adequate facilities shall be given to Austrian 
nationals of non-German speech for the use 
of their language, either orally or in writing, 
before the courts. 

Article 67.—Austrian nationals who belong 
to racial, religious, or linguistic minorities 
shall enjoy the same treatment and security 
in law and in fact as the other Austrian 
nationals. In particular, they shall have an 
equal right to establish, manage, and control 
at their own expense charitable, religious, 
and social institutions, schools, and other 
educational establishments, with the right to 
use their own language and to exercise their 
religion freely therein. 

Article 68.—Austria will provide in the 
public educational system in towns and dis- 
tricts in which a considerable proportion of 
Austrian nationals of other than German 
speech are residents adequate facilities for 
insuring that in the primary schools the in- 
struction shall be given to the children of 


such Austrian nationals through the medium 
of their own language. This provision shal) 


not prevent the Austrian Government from — 


making the teaching of the German language 
obligatory in the said schools. 

In towns and districts where there is a 
considerable proportion of Austrian nationals 
belonging to racial, religious, or linguistic 
minorities, these minorities shall be assured 
an equitable share in the enjoyment and ap- 
plication of the sums which may be provided 
out of public funds under the State, munic- 
ipal, or other budgets for education, re- 
ligious, or charitable purposes. 

Article 69.—Austria agrees that the stipu- 
lations in the foregoing articles of this sec- 
tion, so far as they affect persons belonging 
to racial, religious, or linguis ic minorities, 
constitute obligations of international con- 
cern and shall be placed under the guarantee 
of the League of Nations. They shall not 
be modified without the assent of a majority 
of the Council of the League of Nations. The 
allied and associated powers represented on 
the council severally agree not to withhold 
their assent from any modification in these 
articles which is in due form assented to by 
a majority of the Council of the League of 
Nations. 

Austria agrees that any member of. the 
Council of the League of Nations shall have 
the right to bring to the attention of the 
council any infraction, or any danger of in- 
fraction, of any of these obligations, and 
that the council may thereupon take such 
action and give such direction as it may deem 
proper and effective in the circumstances. 

Austria further agrees that any difference 
of opinion as to questions of law or fact aris- 
ing out of these articles between the Aus- 
trian Government and any one of thé prin- 
cipal allied and associated powers or any 
other power, a member of the Council of the 
League of Nations, shall be held to be a 
dispute of an international character under 
Article 14 of the covenant of the League of 
Nations. The Austrian Government hereby 
consents that any such dispute shall, if the 
other party thereto demands, be referred to 
the Permanent Court of International Justice. 
The decision of the permanent court shall be 
final and shall have the same force amd 
effect as an award under Article 13 of the 
covenant. ; 


SECTION VICAUSES RELATING TO 
NATIONALITY 


Article 70.—Every person possessing rights 
of citizenship (pertinenza) in territory which 
formed part of the territories of the former 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy shall obtain 
ipso facto to the exclusion of Austrian na- 
tionality the nationality of the State exer- 
cising sovereignty over such territory. 


Article 71.—Notwithstanding the provisions 
of Article 70, Italian nationality shall not, — 
in the case of territory transferred to Italy, 


be acquired ipso facto; is 
@) by persons possessing rights of 
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, 1915, or who acquired them only by rea- 
~ gon of their official position. 

Article 72.—The persons referred to in Ar- 
ticle 71, as well as those who (a) formerly 
possessed rights of citizenship in the terri- 
tories transferred to Italy, or whose father, 
or mother if the father is unknown, pos- 
sessed rights of citizenship in such territo- 
ries, or (b) have served in the Italian Army 
during the present war, and their descend- 
ants, may claim Italian nationality subject 
to the conditions prescribed in Article 78 
for the right of option. 

Article 73.—The claim to Italian nationality 
by the persons referred to in Article 72 
may in individual cases be refused by the 
competent Italian authority. 

Article 74.—Where the claim to Italian na- 
tionality under Article 72 is not made, or is 
a refused, the persons concerned will obtain 
f? ipso facto the nationality of the State exer- 
a cising sovereignty over the territory in which 
i. they possessed rights of citizenship before 
- acquiring such rights in the territory trans- 

. ferred to Italy. 
ri Article 75.—Juridical persons established 

; in the territories transferred to Italy shall 
oN be considered Italian if they are recognized 
“* as such either by the Italian administra- 
tive authorities or by an Italian judicial 


decision. 
«€ Article 76.—Notwithstanding the provisions 
of Article 70, persons who acquired rights 
- of citizenship after Jan. 1, 1910, in territory 
ae transferred under the present treaty to the 


_ Serb-Croat-Slovene State, or to the Czecho- 
ua slovak State, will not acquire Serb-Croat- 
= Slovene or Czechoslovak nationality without 
“ea a permit from the Serb-Croat-Slovene State 

or the Czechoslovak State respectively. 

Article 77.—If the permit referred to in 
_ Article 76 is not applied for, or is refused, 

the persons concerned will obtain ipso facto 

the nationality of the State exercising sov- 
ereignty over the territory in which they 
previously possessed rights of citizenship. 
_ Article 78.—Persons over 18 years of age 
losing their Austrian nationality and obtain- 
ing ipso facto a new nationality under Ar- 
ticle 70 shall be entitled within a period of 
one-year from the coming into force of the 
% Present treaty to opt for the nationality of 
ier State in which they possessed rights of 
citizenship before acquiring such rights in 
he territory transferred. 
_ Option by a husband will cover his wife 
option by parents will cover their chil- 
under 18 years of age. 
ns _ who have exercised the above 
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other State where they had their place of 
residence before exercising their right to 
opt. 

They may carry with them their movable 
property of every description. No export 
or import duties may be imposed upon them 
in connection with the removal of such 
property. 

Article 79.—Persons entitled to vote in 
plebiscites provided for in the present treaty 
shall within a period of six months after 
the definitive attribution of the area in 
which the plebisicite has taken place be en- 
titled to opt for the nationality of the State 
to which the area is not assigned. d 

The provisions of Article 78 relating to the 
right of option shall apply equally to the 
exercise of the right under this article. 

Article 80.—Persons possessing rights of 
citizenship in territory forming part of the 
former Austro-Hungarian monarchy, and 
differing in race and language from the 
majority of the population of such territory, 
shall within six months cf the coming into 
force of the present treaty severally be en- 
titled to opt for Austria, Italy, Poland, Ru- 
mania, the Serb-Croat-Slovene State, or the 
Czechoslovak State, if the majority of the 
population of the State selected is of the 
same race and language as the person ex- 
ercising the right to opt. The provisions of 
Article 78 as to the exercise of the right of 
option shall apply to the right of option 
given by this article. 

Article 81.—The high contracting parties 
undertake to put no hindrance in the way 
of the exercise of the right which the per- 
sons concerned have under the present 
treaty, or under treaties concluded by the 
allied and associated powers with Germany, 
Hungary or Russia, or between any of the 
allied and associated powers themselves, to 
choose any other nationality which may be 
open to them. 

Article 82.For the purposes of the pro- 
visions of this section, the status of a mar- 
ried woman will be governed by that of her 
husband, and the status of children under 
18 years of age by that of their parents. 


SECTION VII—CLAUSES RELATING 
TO CERTAIN NATIONS 


[Section VII. binds Austria to accept all 
allied terms relating to Belgium, Luxem- 
burg, Schleswig, Turkey, Bulgaria, and the 
Russian States.] 


SECTION VIII—GENERAL PRO- 
VISIONS 


Article 88.—The independence of Austria is 
inalienable otherwise than with the consent 
of the Council of the League of Nations. 
Consequently Austria undertakes in the ab- 
sence of the consent of the said Council ta 
abstain from any act which might directly 
or indirectly or by any means whatever com- 
promise her independence, particularly, and 
until her admission to membership of the 
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League of Nations, by participation in the 
affairs of another power. 

Article 89.—Austria hereby recognizes and 
accepts the frontiers of Bulgaria, Greece, 
Hungary, Poland, Rumania, the Serb-Croat- 
Slovene State, and the Czechoslovak State 
as these frontiers may be determined by the 
principal allied and associated powers. 

Article 90.—Austria undertakes to recog- 
nize the full force of the treaties of peace 
and additional conventions which have been 
or may be concluded by the allied and as- 
sociated powers with the powers who fought 
on the side of the former Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy, and to recognize whatever dis- 
positions have been or may be maae con- 
cerning the territories of the former Ger- 
man Empire, of Hungary, of the Kingdom 
of Bulgaria and of the Ottoman Empire, 
and to recognize the new States within their 
frontiers as there laid down. 

Article 91.—Austria renounces so far as she 
is concerned in favor of the principal allied 
and associated powers all rights and title 
over the territories which previously be- 
longed to the former Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy and which, being situated outside 
the new frontiers of Austria as described 
in Article 27 of Part II., (Frontiers of Aus- 
tria,) have not at present been assigned to 
any State. 

Austria undertakes to accept the settlement 
made by the principal allied and associated 
powers in regard to these territories, par- 
ticularly in so far as concerns the nation- 
ality of the inhabitants. 

Article 92.—No inhabitant of the territories 
of the former Austro-Hungarian Monarchy 
Shall be disturbed or molested on account 
either of his political attitude between July 
28, 1914, and the definite settlement of the 
Sovereignty over these territories, or of the 
determination of his nationality effected by 
the present treaty. 

Article 93.—Austria will hand over with- 
but delay to the allied and associated Gov- 
ernments concerned archives, registers, 
plans, title-deeds, and documents of every 
kind belonging to the civil, military, finan- 
cial, judicial or other forms of administra- 
tion in the ceded territories. If any one of 
these documents, archives, registers, title- 
deeds or plans is missing, it shall be re- 
stored by Austria upon the demand of the 
allied or associated Government concerned. 

In ease the archives, registers, plans, title- 
deeds or documents referred to in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, exclusive of those of a 
military character, concern equally the ad- 
ministrations in Austria, and cannot there- 
fore be handed over without inconvenience 
to such administrations, Austria undertakes, 
Subject to reciprocity, to give access thereto 


‘to the allied and associated Governments 


eoncerned. 

Article 94.—Separate conventions between 
Austria and each of the States to which ter- 
ritory of the former Austrian Empire is 


from the dismemberment of the former 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, will provide 
for the interests of the inhabitants, especially 
in connection with their civil rights, their 
commerce, and the exercise of their profes- 
sions. 


PART IV.—AUSTRIAN INTERESTS. 
OUTSIDE EUROPE 


Article 95.—In territory outside her fron- 
tiers as fixed by the present treaty Austria 
renounces so far as she is concerned all 
rights, titles and privileges whatever in or 
over territory outside Europe which belonged 
to the former Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, 
or to its allies, and all rights, titles and 
privileges whatever their origin which it 
held as against the allied and associated 
powers. 

Austria undertakes immediately to recog- 
nize and to conform to the measures which 
may be taken now or in the future by the 
principal allied and associated powers, in 
agreement where necessary with third pow- 
ers, in order to carry the above stipulation 
into effect. 


SECTION I—MOROCCO 


Article 96.—Austria renounces so far as she 
is concerned all rights, titles and privileges 
conferred on her by the General Act of 
Algeciras of April 7, 1906, and by the 
Franco-German agreements of Feb. 9, 1909, 
and Nov. 4, 1911. All treaties, agreements, 
arrangements and contracts concluded by the 
former Austro-Hungarian Monarchy with 
the Sherifian Empire are regarded as abro- 
gated as from Aug. 12, 1914. 

In no case can Austria avail herself of 
these acts and she undertakes not to in- 
tervene in any way in negotiations relating 
to Morocco which may take place between 
France and the other powers. 

Article 97.—Austria hereby accepts all the 
consequences of the establishment of the 
French protectorate in Morocco, which had 
been recognized by the Government of the 
former Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, and 
she renounces so far as she is concerned the 
régime of the capitulations in Morocco. 

This renunciation shall take effect as from 
Aug. 12, 1914. 

Article $8.—The Sherifian Government shall 
have complete liberty of action in regulating 
the status of Austrian nationals in Morocce 
and the conditions in Which they can estab- 
lish themselves there. 

Austrian protected persons, semsars, and 
“‘associés agricoles'’ shall be considered te 
have ceased, as from Aug. 12, 1914, to enjoy 
the privileges attached to their status and 
shall be subject to the ordinary law. 


Article 99.—All movable and immovable — 
property in the Sherifian Empire belonging 


to the former Austro-Hungarian Monarchy — 
passes ipso facto to the Maghzen 
compensation. 


transferred, and each of the States arising “a 


sessions of the former Austro-Hungarian 
_ Monarchy shall be deemed to include all the 
_ property of the crown, and the private prop- 
erty of members of the former royal family 
of Austria-Hungary. 

All movable and immovable property in 
the Sherifian Empire belonging to Austrian 
nationals shall be dealt with in accordance 
with Sections 3 and 4 of Part X. (Eco- 
nomic Clauses) of the present treaty. 

Mining rights which may be recognized as 
belonging to Austrian nationals by the Court 
of Arbitration set up under the Moroccan 
Mining Regulations shall be treated in the 
same way as property in Moroccc belonging 
to Austrian nationalsl. 

Article 100.— The Austrian Government 
shall insure the transfer to the person nom- 
’ inated by the French Government of the 

shares representing Austria’s portion of the 

capital of the State Bank of Morocco. This 
person will repay to the persons entitled 
thereto the value of these shares, which 
shall be indicated by the State Bank. 
This transfer will take place without prej- 
, adice to the repayment of debts which Aus- 
trian nationals may have contracted toward 
the State Bank of Morocco. 


Article 101.—Moroccan goods entering Aus- 
tria shall enjoy the treatment accorded to 
French goods. 


SECTION Il—EGYPT 


Article 102.—Austria declares that she rec- 
a Ognizes the protectorate proclaimed over 
Li Egypt by Great Britain on Dec. 18, 1914, and 
that she renounces so far as she is con- 
cerned the régime of the capitulations in 
Egypt. 
‘jz This renunciation shall take effect as 
aa ' from Aug. 12, 1914. 

Article 103.—All treaties, agreements, ar- 

rangements and contracts concluded by the 
Government of the former Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy with Egypt are regarded as ahb- 
rogated as from Aug. 12, 1914. 
7 In no case can Austria avail herself of 
{ these instruments, and she undertakes not 
to intervene in any way in negotiations re- 
lating to Egypt which may take place be- 
tween Great Britain and the other powers. 

Article 104.—Until an Egyptian law of ju- 
dicial organization establishing courts with 
universal jurisdiction comes into force, pro- 
vision shall be made, by means of decrees 
issued by his highness the Sultan, for the 
j exercise of jurisdiction over Austrian na- 
__ tionals and property by the British Con- 
___ sular tribunals. 

Article 105.1The Egyptian Government 

‘ew ‘Shall have complete liberty of action in 
regulating the status of Austrian nationals 
‘and the conditions under which they may 
ablish themselves in Egypt. 


rned to the abrogation of the decree 
oy his highness the Khédive on Nov. 
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28, 1904, relating to the Commission of the 
Egyptian Public Debt, or to such changes 
as the Egyptian Government may think it 
desirable to make therein. 

Article 107.—Austria consents, in so far as 
she is concerned, to the transfer to his 
Britannic Majesty's Government of the pow- 
ers conferred on his Imperial Majesty the 
Sultan by the convention signed at Con- 
stantinople on Oct. 29, 1888, relating to the 
free navigation of the Suez Canal. 

She renounces all participation in the San- 
itary, Maritime, and Quarantine Board of 
Egypt, and consents, in so far as she is 
concerned, to the transfer to the Egyptian 
authorities of the powers of that board. 

Article 108.—All property and possessions in 
Egypt of the former Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy pass to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment without payment. 

For this purpose, the property and pos- 
sessions of the former Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy shall be deemed to include all the 
property of the crown, and the private prop- 
erty of members of the former royal family 
of Austria-Hungary. 

All movable and immovable property in 
Egypt belonging to Austrian nationals shall 
be dealt with in accordance with Sections 
III. and IV. of Part X., (Economic Clauses,) 
of the present treaty. 

Article 109.—Egyptian goods entering Aus- 
tria shall enjoy the treatment accorded to 
British goods. 


SECTION HI—SIAM 


Article 110.—Austria recognizes, so far as 
she is concerned, that all treaties, conven- 
tions, and agreements between the former 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy and Siam, and 
all rights, titles, and privileges derived there- 
from, including all rights of extraterri- 
torial jurisdiction, terminated as from July 
22, 1917. 

Article 111.—Austria, so far as she is con- 
cerned, cedes to Siam all her rights over 
the goods and property in Siam which be- 
longed to the former Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy, with the exception of premises 
used as diplomatic or consular residences or 
offices, as well as the effects and furniture 
which they contain. These goods and prop- 
erty pass ipso facto and without compen- 
sation to the Siamese Government. 

The goods, property, and private rights of 
Austrian nationals in Siam shall be dealt 
with in accordance with the provisions of 
Part X., (Economic Clauses,) of the present 
treaty. 

Article 112.,—Austria waives all claims 
against the Siamese Government on behalf 
of herself or her nationals arising out of 
the liquidation of Austrian property or the 
internment of Austrian nationals in Siam. 
This provision shall not affect the rights 
of the parties interested in the proceeds of 
any such liquidation, which shall be gov- 
erned by the provisions of Part X., (Eco- 
nomic Clauses,) of the present treaty. 
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SECTION JV.—CHINA 


Article 113.—Austria renounces, so far as 
she is concerned, in favor of China all bene- 
fits and privileges resulting from the pro- 
visions of the final protocol signed at Peking 
on Sept. 7, 1901, and from ali annexes, 
notes, and documents supplementary thereto. 
She likewise renounces in favor of China 
any claim to indemnities accruing there- 
under subsequent to Aug. 14, 1917. 

Article 114.—From the coming into force 
of the present treaty the high contracting 
parties shall apply, in so far as concerns 
them respectively : 

(1) The arrangement of Aug. 29, 1902, re- 
garding the new Chinese customs tariff. 

(2) The arrangement of Sept. 27, 1905, 
regarding Whang-Poo, and the provisional 
supplementary arrangement of April 4, 1912. 

China, however, will not be bound to grant 
to Austria the advantages or privileges 
which she allowed to the former Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy under these arrange- 
ments. 

Article 115.—Austria, so far as she is con- 
cerned, cedes to China all her rights over 
the buildings, wharves and pontoons, bar- 
racks, forts, arms and munitions of war, 
vessels of all kinds, wireless telegraphy in- 
stallations and other public property which 
belonged to the former Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy, and which are situated or may 
be in the Austro-Hungarian concession at 
Tientsin or elsewhere in Chinese territory. 

It is understood, however, that premises 
used as diplomatic or consular residences or 
offices, as well as the effects and furni- 
ture contained therein, are not included in 
the above cession, and, furthermore, that 
no steps shall be taken by the Chinese Goy- 
ernment to dispose of the public and private 
property belonging to the former Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy situated within the so- 
called Legation Quarter at Peking without 
the consent of the diplomatic representa- 
tives of the powers which, on the coming 
into force of the present treaty, remain 
parties to the final protocol of Sept. 7, 1901. 

Article 116.—Austria agrees, so far as she 
is concerned, to the abrogation of the leases 
from the Chinese Government under which 
the Austro-Hungarian concession at Tientsin 
is now held. 

China, restored to the full exercise of her 
sovereign rights in the above area, declares 
her intention of opening it to international 
residence and trade. She further declares 
that the abrogation of the leases under which 
the said concession is now held shall not 
affect the property rights of nationals of 
allied and associated powers who are hold- 
ers of lots in this concession. 

Article 117.—Austria waives all claims 
against the Chinese Government or against 
any allied or associated Government aris- 
ing out of the internment of Austrian na- 
tionals in China and their repatriation. She 
equally renounces, so far as she is con- 


cerned, all alaiths arising out of the 


ture and condemnation of Austro-Hungarian — ¥ 
ships in China, or the liquidation, sequestra- © 


tion or control of Austrian properties, 
rights and interests in that country since 
Aug. 14, 1917. This provision, however, 
shall not affect the rights of the parties 
interested in the proceeds of any such 
liquidation, which shall be governed by the 
provisions of Part X., (Economic Clauses,) 
of the present treaty. 


MILITARY AND NAVAL CLAUSES 


The disarmament of Austria is re- 
quired in as great detail as in the case 
of Germany. The Austrian Army is 
not to exceed 30,000 men. The number 
of guns and machine guns is strictly 
limited, mobilization is forbidden and 
compulsory military service is abolished. 
Surplus armament and munitions must 
be turned over to the Allies. The manu- 
facture of arms is restricted to one fac- 
tory controlled by the State, and the use 
of gases for warfare is prohibited. 


The Austrian Navy henceforth will 
consist of three patrol boats on the 
Danube. All warships and submarines 
are declared finally surrendered to the 
Allies and the treaty names thirty-two 
cruisers and fleet auxiliaries, including 
the President Wilson, (ex-Kaiser Franz 
Joseph,) which are to be disarmed and 
treated as merchant ships. All warships 
begun must be broken up. 

Austria will not be allowed to main- 
tain any military or naval air forces nor 
any dirigibles, and all such equipment 
and material must be delivered to the 
Allies. 

The disarmament of Austria will be 
carried out under the supervision of an 
interallied commission, on which the 
United States will be represented. 

The repatriation of Austrian prisoners 
of war and interned civilians is fully 
provided for under a joint commission. 

Austrians accused of violating the 
laws and customs of war are to be de- 
livered to the Allies for trial by military 
tribunals, together with all documentary 
evidence. 


REPARATIONS 
Details of reparations to be made by 


Austria are given in Part VIL., ads : 


in the following articles: 
Article 177.—The allied and 
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overnments affirm, and Austria accepts, 
responsibility of Austria and her allies 


their nationals have been subjected as a 
consequence of the war imposed upon them 
by the aggression of Austria-Hungary and 
her allies. 

Article 178.—The allied and associated 
Governments recognize that the resources of 
Austria are not adequate, after taking into 
account the permanent diminutions of such 
resources which will result from other pro- 
visions of the present treaty, to make com- 
plete reparation for such loss and damage. 

The allied and associated Governments, 
however, require and Austria undertakes 
that she will make compensation as herein- 
after determined for damage done to the 
civilian population of the allied and asso- 
} ciated powers and to their property during 
P the period of the belligerency of each as an 
‘4 allied and associated power <gainst Austria 
a by the said aggression by land, by sea, and 
from the air, and in general damage as de- 
fined in Annex 1 hereto. 

Article 179.-The amount of such damage 
’ for which compensation is to be made by 
=~ Austria shall be determined by an inter- 
: allied commission to be called the Reparation 
Commission and constituted in the form and 
with the powers set forth hereunder and in 
annexed Nos. II.-V. inclusive hereto. The 
commission is the same as that provided 
, ‘for under Article 233 of the treaty with 
iM Germany, subject to any modifications re- 

sulting from the present treaty. The com- 
: mission shall constitute a section to consider 
ee the special questions raised by the application 
d of the present treaty. This section shall 
ra have consultative power only, except in cases 
in which the commission shall delegate to it 
such powers as may be deemed convenient. 

The Reparation Commission shall consider 
the claims and give to the Austrian Govern- 
ment a just opportunity to be heard. 

4 The commission shall concurrently draw 
a up a schedule of payments prescribing the 

time and manner for securing and discharg- 
_. ing by Austria within thirty years dating 

( from May 1, 1921, that part of the debt which 
shall have been assigned to her, after the 
commission has decided whether Germany is 
‘in a position to pay the balance of the total 
amount of claims presented by Germany and 
her allies and approved by the commission. 
If, however, within the period mentioned 

‘Austria fails to discharge her obligations, 
‘ any balance remaining unpaid may within 
the discretion of the commission be post- 
_ poned for settlement in subsequent years, or 
may be handled otherwise in such manner as 
the allied and associated Governments acting 
in accordance with the procedure laid down 
in this part of the present treaty shall de- 


at: 


‘MODIFICATION POSSIBLE 
180. —The Reparation Commis- 
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sion shall after May 1, 1921, from time to 
time consider the resources and capac.ty of 
Austria and, after giving her representatives 
a just opportunity to be heard, shall have 
discretion to extend the date and to modify 
the form of payments, such as are to be 
provided for in accordance with Article 179, 
but not to cancel any part except with the 
specific authority of the several Govern- 
ments represented on the commission, 

Article 181.— Austria shall pay in the 
course of the years 1919, 1920, and the first 
four months of 1921 in such instaliments 
and in such manner (whether in gold, com- 
modities, ships, securities or otherwise) as 
the Reparation Commission may lay down, 
a reasonable sum which shall be determined 
by the commission. 

Out of this sum the expenses of the armies 
of occupation subsequent to the armistice 
of Nov. 3, 1918, shall first be met, and such 
supplies of food and raw materials as may 
be judged by the Governments of the prin- 
cipal allied and associated powers essential 
to enable Austria to meet her obligations 
for reparation may also, with the approval 
of said Government, be paid for out of the 
above sum. The balance shall be reckoned 
toward the liquidation of the amount due 
for reparation. 


ANNEXES 


Annex No. 1 to the reparation articles 
schedules in detail the damages which 
may be claimed of Austria for injuries 
to persons or property resulting from 
acts of war, including naval and military 
pensions paid by the Allies, and also in- 
cluding repayments of levies or fines on 
civilian populations. 

Annex No. 2 sets forth the organiza- 
tion of the Reparation Commission, its 
procedure in assessing damage payments 
by Austria’ and the financial arrange- 
ments Austria is required to make to 
secure to the Allies the discharge of its 
obligations. 

Annex No. 3 provides for the replace- 
ment by Austria “ton for ton (gross 
tonnage) and class for class of all mer- 
chant ships and fishing boats lost or 
damaged owing to the war,” and the 
Austrian Government cedes to the Allies 
the property in all merchant ships and 
fishing boats “ belonging to nationals of 
the former Austrian Empire.” 

Under Annex No. 4 Austria under- 
takes to devote her economic resources 
directly to the physical restoration of 
invaded allied territory. 


In partial reparation Austria is re- 
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to Italy of “The Virgin” by Andrea — 


quired under Annex No. 5 to make an- 
nual deliveries of timber and manufac- 
tures of iron and magnesite. 

Annex No. 6 provides for the renun- 
ciation to Italy of all Austrian cables 
in Italian ports and of other specified 
cables to the allied powers. 

By special provisions laid down by 
Article 191-196 (including annex) Aus- 
tria is required to surrender all loot 
from invaded allied territory, particu- 
larly objects of art and historical rec- 
ords taken from Italy by the Hapsburgs, 
not only in this but in previous wars. 
Some of the loot from Italy which the 
Austrians are required to return are the 
Crown jewels of Tuscany and the private 
jewels of the Princess of Electress of Me- 
dici and other Medici heirlooms removed 
to Vienna in the eighteenth century; 
the furniture and silver plate belonging 
to the House of Medici and the “ jewel of 
Aspasius ” in payment of debt owed by 
the House of Austria to the Crown of 
Tuscany, and also the “ancient instru- 
ments of astronomy and physics belong- 
ing to the Academy of Cimento, re- 
moved by the House of Lorraine and 
sent as a present to the cousins of the 
imperial house of Vienna.” 

This annex also specifies the return 


del Sarto, and four drawings by Cor- — 


reggio belonging to the Pinacothek of 
Modena and removed in 1859 by Duke 
Francis V.; numerous manuscripts and 
rare books and bronzes stolen from 
Modena and “objects made in Palermo 
in the twelfth century for the Norman 
Kings and employed in the coronation of 
the Emperors.” 

Austria also is required to restore to 
Belgium various works of art removed 
to Vienna in the eighteenth century. 

To Poland Austria is required to re- 
store the gold cup of King Ladislas IV., 
No. 1,114 of the Court Museum at 
Vienna. 

Czechoslovakia will get back many 
historical documents removed by Maria 
Theresa and works of art taken from 
the Bohemian royal castles by various 
Austrian Emperors in the eighteenth 
century. 

The remainder of the treaty is taken 
up by financial, economic, legal, river 
and maritime, transport, labor and gen- 
eral miscellaneous clauses subsidiary to 
the main provisions of the treaty sum- 
marized or quoted above. These sections 
are essentially similar to those in the 
German peace treaty. 


Re Rependix (J) 


HEN the principal allied and 
associated powers’. dictated 
peace terms to Germany and 
Austria-Hungary they also 
presented to the newly created States 
a of Central Europe—and to those so 
greatly enlarged by the war as to be 
f virtually new—a series of supplementary 
: treaties in which each of these new States 
promised the Allies to give complete in- 
4 dividual freedom, regardless of race, re- 
4 ligion, or language, to every minority 
group in its population. Poland signed 
a minorities treaty of this kind without 
_ hesitation at the time that peace was 
signed with Germany. The text of that 
pact was published in CURRENT HIsTory, 
August, 1919. The delegates of both 
Rumania and Jugoslavia, however, when 
| their turn came a few months later, de- 
: clared that they could not sign such a 
document without consulting their Gov- 
ernments. Rumania withheld her con- 
| sent for three months; finally, on Dec. 9, 
1919, after receiving an ultimatum from 
the Supreme Council, her representative 
in Paris signed both the Austrian peace 
{ treaty and the minorities treaty. The 
; text of the latter was published by 
CURRENT HisTory in its issue of March, 
: 1920. 
The minorities treaty handed to Jugo- 


protest on Sept. 10, 1919. The Jugo- 
i slavs, like the Rumanians, contended that 
the minority clauses amounted to an in- 
fringement of their sovereignty. On this 
ground the Davidovitch Government re- 
signed two days after the treaty was 
signed, placing also on record its con- 
vinced opposition to the stipulations of 
the peace treaties with Austria and 
Bulgaria. These last were signed by 
Jugoslavia only on Dec, 5, 1919. 
TEXT OF THE TREATY 

The full text of the Jugoslav treaty 
_ promising equal rights to all citizens, 
— of race or religion, as trans- 


slavia was signed by her delegates under, 
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The Jugoslav Minorities Treaty 


Text of the Pact That Assures Liberty to All Classes of 


Citizens in Greater Serbia 


lated by The Contemporary Review, is 
as follows: 

The United States of America, the British 
Empire, France, Italy and Japan, the prin- 
cipal allied and associated powers, on the 
one hand, and the Serb-Croat-Slovene State 
on the other hand: 


Wihereas, Since the commencement of the 

year 1913 extensive territories 
have been added to the Kingdom of Serbia, 
and 


Wibereas, The Serb, Croat and Slovene 

peoples of the former Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy have of their own free 
will determined to unite with Serbia in a2 
permanent union for the purpose of forming 
a single sovereign independent State under 
the title of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes, and 


Whereas, The Prince Regent of Serbia 

and the Serbian Government 
have agreed to this union, and in conse- 
quence the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes has been constituted and has as- 
sumed sovereignty over the territories in- 
habited by these peoples, and 


Whereas, It is necessary to regulate cer- 

tain matters of international 
concern arising out of the said additions of 
territory and of this union, and 


Wibereas, It is desired to free Serbia 

from certain obligations which 
she undertook by the Treaty of Berlin of 
1878 to certain powers and to substitute for 
them obligations to the League of Nations, 
and 


Wihereas, The Serb-Croat-Slovene State 

of its own free will desires to 
give to the populations of all territories in- 
cluded within the State, of whatever race, 
language or religion they may be, full 
guarantees that they shall continue to be 
governed in accordance with the principles 
of liberty and justice; 


For this purpose the high contracting par- 
ties have appointed as their plenipotentiaries: 
[Here follow the names of plenipotentiaries. ] 

Who, after having exchanged their full 
powers, found in good and due form, have 
agreed as follows: 


The principal allied and associated powers, 
taking into consideration the obligations con- 
tracted under the present treaty by the Serb- 
Croat-Slovene State, declare that the Serb- 
Croat-Slovene State is definitely discharged 
from the obligations undertaken In Article 
85 of the Treaty of Berlin of July 13, 1879. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ARTICLE 1—The Serb-Croat-Slovene State 
undertakes that the stipulations contained in 
Articles 2 to 8 of this chapter shall be 
recognized as fundamental laws, and that no 
law, regulation or official action shall con- 
flict or interfere with these stipulations, nor 
shall any law, regulation or official action 
prevail over them. 

ARTICLE 2—The Serb-Croat-Slovene State 
undertakes to assure full and complete pro- 
tection of life and liberty to all inhabitants 
of the kingdom without distinction of birth, 
nationality, race or religion. 

All inhabitants of the Kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes shall be entitled 
to the free exercise, whether public or pri- 
vate, of any creed, religion or belief, whose 
practices are not inconsistent with public 
order or public morals. 


ARTICLE 3—Subject to the special pro- 
Visions of the treaties aentioned below the 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State admits and declares 
to be Serb-Croat-Slovene nationals ipso facto 
and without the requirement of any formal- 
ity Austrian, Hungarian or Bulgarian na- 
tionals habitually resident or possessing 
rights of citizenship (pertinenza, heimats- 
recht) as the case may be at the date of the 
coming into force of the present treaty in 
territory which is or may be recognized as 
forming part of the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
State under the treaties with Austria, Hun- 
gary or Bulgaria, respectively, or under any 
treaties which may be concluded for the 
purpose of completing the present settle- 
ment, 

Nevertheless, the persons’ referred to 
above who are over 18 years of age will be 
entitled under the conditions contained in 
the said treaties to opt for any other nation- 
ality which may be open to them. Option 
by a husband will cover his wife, and option 
by parents will cover their children under 18 
years of age. 

Persons who have exercised the above right 
to opt must within the succeeding twelve 
months transfer their place of residence to 
the State for which they have opted. They 
will be entitled to retain their immovable 
property in the territory of the Serb-Croat- 
Slovene State. They may carry with them 
their movable property of every description. 
No export duties may be imposed upon them 
in connection with the removal of such prop- 
erty. 


persons may make a declaration before the 
competent Serb-Croat-Slovene authorities in 
the country in which they are resident, stat- 
ing that they abandon Serb-Croat-Slovene 
nationality, and they will then cease to be 
considered as Serb-Croat-Slovene nationals. 
In this connection a declaration by a hus- 
band will cover his wife, and a declaration 
by parents will cover their children under 18 
years of age. 

ARTICLE 5—The Serb-Croat-Slovene State 
undertakes to put no hindrance in the way 
of the exercise of the right which the persons 
concerned have, under the treaties concluded 
or to be concluded by the allied and asso- 
ciated powers with Austria, Bulgaria or 
Hungary, to choose whether or not they will 
acquire Serb-Croat-Slovene nationality. 

ARTICLE 6—All persons born in the ter- 
ritory of the Serb-Croat-Slovene State who 
are not born nationals of another State shall 
ipso facto become Serb-Croat-Slovene na- 
tinals. 

ARTICLE 7—All Serb-Croat-Slovene na- 
tionals shall be equal before the law and 
shall enjoy the same civil and political rights 
without distinction as to race, language or 
religion. 

Difference of religion, creed or confession 
shall not prejudice any Serb-Croat-Slovene 
national in matters relating to the enjoyment 
of civil or political rights, as, for instance, 
admission to public employments, functions 
and honors, or the exercise of professions 
and industries. 

No restriction shall be imposed on the free 
use by any Serb-Croat-Slovene national of 
any language in private intercourse, in com- 
merce, in religion, in the press or in publica- 
tions of any kind, or at public meetings. 

Notwithstanding any establishment by the 
Serb-Croat-Slovene Government of an official 
language, adequate facilities shall be given 
to Serb-Croat-Slovene nationals of other 
speech than that of the official language for 
the use of their own language, either orally 
or in writing, before the courts. 

ARTICLE 8—Serb-Croat-Slovene nationals 
who belong to racial, religious or linguistic 
minorities shall enjoy the same treatment 
and security in law and in fact as the other 
Serb-Croat-Slovene nationals. In particular 
they shall have an equal right to establish, 
manage and control, at their own expense, 
charitable, religious and social institutions, 


ARTICLE 4—The Serb-Croat-Slovene State schools and other educational establishments, 
eS admits and declares to be Serb-Croat-Slovene with the right to use their own language 
s nationals ipso facto, and without the require- and to exercise their religion freely therein. 
4 ment of any formality, persons of Austrian, ARTICLE 9—The Serb-Croat-Slovene Gov- 
; Hungarian or Bulgarian nationality who ernment will provide in the public educa- 
4 were born in the said territory of parents tional system in towns and districts in which 
4 habitually resident or possessing rights of a considerable proportion of Serb-Croat- 
4 citizenship (pertinenza, heimatsrecht) as the Slovene nationals of other speech than that __ 
“ case may be there, even if at the date of oof the official language are resident ade- por 
> 


the coming into force of the present treaty 
they are not themselves habitually resident 
or did not possess rights of citizenship 
there. 


quate facilities for insuring that in the ig 
primary schools the instruction shall be given 
to the children of such Serb-Croat-Slo 
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language. This Emigton shall not prevent 
' the Serb-Croat-Slovene Government from 
making the teaching of the official language 
obligatory in the said schools. 

- Jn towns and districts where there is a 
considerable proportion of Serb-Croat-Slovene 
nationals belonging to racial, religious or 
linguistic minorities, these minorities shall be 
assured an equitable share in the enjoyment 
and application of the sums which may be 
provided out of public funds under the State, 
municipal or other budget for educational, 
religious or charitable purposes. 


=: The provisions of the present article apply 
“= only to territory transferred to Serbia or to 
the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slo- 
4 venes since Jan. 1, 1913, 
fs ARTICLE 10—The Serb-Croat-Slovene State 
4 agrees to grant to the Mussulmans in the 
matter of family law and personal status 
provisions suitable for regulating these mat- 
ters in accordance with Mussulman usage. 
The Serb-Croat-Slovene State shall take 
ey meausures to assure the nomination of a 
Reiss-ul-Ulema. 


+ The Serb-Croat-Slovene State undertakes to 
a insure protection to the mosques, cemeteries 
& and other Mussulman religious establish- 

ments. Full recognition and facilities shall 


be assured to Mussulman pious foundations 
Be (Wakfs) and religious and charitable estab- 
d lishments now existing, and the Serb-Croat- 
Slovene Government shall not refuse any of 


fs the necessary facilities for the creation of 
ef new religious and charitable establishments 
ay guaranteed to other private establishments 
__. of this nature. 


ARTICLE 11—The Serb-Croat-Slovene State 
agrees that the stipulations in the foregoing 
articles, so far as they affect persons be- 
longing to racial, religious or linguistic mi- 
norities, constitute obligations of interna- 
tional concern and shall be placed under 
the control of the League of Nations and 

-* shall not be modified without the consent of 
ot ~ the Council of the League of Nations. The 
United States, the British Empire, France, 
Italy and Japan hereby agree not to withhold 
their assent from any modification in these 
articles which is in due form assented to by 
a majority of the council of the League of 
|. Nations. 
“ The Serb-Croat-Slovene State agrees that 
any member of the council of the League of 
Nations shall have the right to bring to the 
attention of the council any infraction, or 
any danger of infraction, of any of these 
_ obligations, and that the council may there- 
_ upon take such action and give such direc- 
tions as it may deem proper and effective 
the circumstances. 
‘The  Serb-Croat-Slovene State further agrees 
any difference of opinion as to the ques- 
of law or fact arising out of these 
23 between the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
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tions shall be held to be a dispute of an 
international character under Article 14 of 
the covenant of the League of Nations. The 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State hereby consents 
that any such dispute shall, if the other 
party thereto demands, be referred to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. 
The decision of the permanent court shall be 
final, and shall have the same force and 
effect as an award under Article 13 of the 
covenant. 


CHAPTER IL. 


ARTICLE 12—Pending the conclusion of 
new treaties or conventions, all treaties, con- 
ventions, agreements and obligations between 
Serbia on the one hand and any of the prin- 
cipal allied and associated powers on the 
other hand which were in force on Aug. 1, 
1914, or which have since been entered into, 
shall ipso facto be binding upon the Serb- 
Croat-Slovene State. 

ARTICLE 13—The Serb-Croat-Slovene State 
undertakes to make no treaty, convention or 
arrangement and to take no other action 
which will prevent her from joining in any 
general convention for the equitable treat- 
ment of the commerce of other States that 
may be concluded under the auspices of the 
League of Nations within five years from 
the coming into force of the present treaty. 

The Serb-Croat-Slovene State also under- 
takes to extend to all the allied and 
ciated powers any favors or privileges in cus- 
toms matters which it may grant during the 
same period of five years to any State with 
which since August, 1914, the allied and as- 
sociated powers have been at war, or to any 
State which in virtue of Article 222 of the 
treaty with Austria has special customs ar- 
rangements with such States. 


ARTICLE 14—Pending the conclusion of 
the general convention referred to above, the 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State undertakes to treat 
on the same footing as national vessels or 
vessels af the most-favored nation the vessels 
of all the allied and associated powers which 
accord similar treatment to Serb-Croat-Slo- 
vene vessels. As an exception from this pro- 
vision, the right of the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
State or of any other allied or associated 
power to confine its maritime coasting trade 
to national vessels is expressly reserved. The 
allied and associated powers further agree 
not to claim under this article the benefit of 
agreements which the States obtaining terri- 
tory formerly belonging to the Austro-Hun- 
garian Monarchy may conclude as regards 
coasting traffic -hetween the ports of the 
Adriatic Sea. 


ARTICLE 15—Pending the conclusion under 
the auspices of the ,.League of Nations of a 
general convention to secure and maintain 
freedom of communications and of transit 
the Serb-Croat-Slovene State undertakes to 
accord freedom of transit to persons, goods, 


asso- 


power a vessels, carriages, wagons and mails in tran- 
_ sit to or from any allied or associated State 
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over Serb-Croat-Slovene territory, including 
territorial waters, and to treat them at least 
as favorably as Serb-Croat-Slovene persons, 
goods, vessels, carriages, wagons and mails 
respectively, or those of any more favored 
nationality, origin, importation or ownership, 
as regards facilities, charges, restrictions 
and al] other matters. 


All charges imposed in the territory of the 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State on such traffic in 
transit shall be reasonable, having regard to 
the conditions of the traffic. Goods in tran- 
sit shall be exempt from all customs or other 
duties. 


Tariffs for transit across the Serb-Croat- 
Slovene State and tariffs between the Serb- 
Croat-Slovene State and any allied or asso- 
ciated power involving through tickets or 
way bills shall be established at the request 
of the allied or associated power concerned. 


Freedom of transit will extend to postal, 
telegraphic and telephone services. 


Provided that no allied or associate] power 
can claim the benefit of these provisions in 
behalf of any part of its territory in which 
reciprocal treatment is not accorded in re- 
spect of the same subject matter. 


If within a period of five years from the 
coming into force of the present treaty no 
general convention as “foresaid shall have 
been concluded under the auspices of the 
League of Nations, the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
State shall be at liberty at any time there- 
after to give twelve months’ notice to the 
Secretary General of the League of Nations 
to terminate the obligations of this article. 


ARTICLE 16—All rights and privileges ac- — 
corded by the foregoing articles to the allied 
and associated powers shall be accorded 
equally to all States members of the League © 
of Nations. . 


The present treaty, in French, in English, 
and in Italian, of which in case of di- 
vergence the French text shall prevail, shall 
be ratified. It shall come into force at the 
same time as the treaty of peace with Aus- 
tria. 

The deposit of ratifications shall be made at 
Paris. 

Powers of which the seat of Govern- 
ment is outside Europe will be entitled mere- 
ly to inform the Government of the French 
Republic through their diplomatic represent- 
ative at Paris that their ratification has been 
given; in that case they must transmit the 
instrument of ratification as soon as possi- 
ble. 

A procés-verbal of the deposit of ratifica- 
tions will be drawn up. 

The French Government will transmit to all 
the signatory powers a certified copy of the 
procés-verbal of the deposit of ratifications. 


In faith whereof the above-named plenipo- 
tentiaries have signed the present treaty. 


Done at Saint-Germain-en-Laye, the tenth 
day of September, one thousand nine hundred 
and nineteen, in a single copy which will 
remain deposited in the archives of the 
French Republic, and of which authenticated 
copies will be transmitted to each of — sig- 
natory powers. 

[Here follow the signatures.] . 
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Text of Bulgaria’s Minority Guarantees 


Important Clauses of Peace Treaty 


HE treaty of peace between the al- 
lied and associated powers and Bul- 
garia, which was signed at Neuilly- 

sur-Seine, Nov. 27, 1919, contains special 
provisions for the protection of minori- 
ties. These clauses differ in some re- 
spects from those on the same subject in 
the treaties signed by Rumania and Jugo- 
slavia. 


The text of the section of the Bulga- 
rian Treaty dealing with this question 
is as follows: 


SECTION IV.—PROTECTION OF 
MINORITIES 


ARTICLE 49—Bulgaria undertakes that the 
stipulations contained in this section shall 


be recognized as fundamental laws, and that 


no law, regulation or official action shall 
conflict or interfere with these stipulations, 


garian pastiondls, gs sits 


nor shall any law, regulation or official ac- 
tion prevail over them. 


ARTICLE 50—Bulgaria undertakes to as- 
sure full and complete protection of life and 
liberty to all inhabitants of Bulgaria with- ; 
out distinction of birth, language, race or re- 
ligion. 

All inhabitants of Bulgaria shall be en- 
titled to the free exercise, whether public or 
private, of any creed, religion or belief 
whose practices are not inconsistent with 
public order or public morals. 


ARTICLE 51—Bulgaria admits and declares 
to be Bulgarian nationals ipso facto and 
without the requircment of any fomality all 
persons who are habitually resident within 
Bulgarian territory at the date of the com-_ 
ing into force of the present treaty and who 
are not nationals of any other State, 


ARTICLE 52—All persons born in 
rian territory who are not born nation 
another State shall ispo facto become 


ARTICLE 53—All Bulgarian nationals shall 
be equal before the law and shall enjoy the 
same civil and political rights without dis- 
tinction as to race, language or religion. 


Difference of religion, creed or profession 
shall not prejudice any Bulgarian national 
in matters relating to the enjoyment of civil 
or political rights, as, for instance, admis- 
sion to public employments, functions and 
honors, or the exercise of professions and 
industries. 

No restriction shall be imposed on the free 
use by any Bulgarian national of any lan- 
guage in private intercourse, in commerce, 
in religion, in the press or in publications 
of any kind, or at -public meetings. 


Notwithstanding any establishment by the 
Bulgarian Government of an official lan- 
guage, adequate facilities shall be given to 


for the use of their language, either orally 
or in writing, before the courts. 


ARTICLE 54—Bulgarian nationals who be- 
long to racial, religious or linguistic minori- 
ties shall enjoy the same treatment and se- 
curity in law and in fact as the other Bul- 
garian nationals. In particular they shall 
have an equal right to establish, manage 
and control at their own expense charitable, 
religious and social institutions, schools and 
other educational establishments, with the 
right to use their own language and to ex- 
ercise their religion freely therein. 


ARTICLE 55—Bulgaria will provide in the 
public educational system in towns and dis- 
tricts in which a considerable proportion of 
Bulgarian nationals of other than Bulgarian 
speech are resident adequate facilities for 
insuring that in the primary schools the in- 
struction shall be given to the children of 
such Bulgarian nationals through the me- 
dium of their own language. This provision 
shall not prevent the Bulgarian Government 
from making the teaching of the Bulgarian 
language obligatory in the said schools. 


In towns and districts where there is a 
considerable proportion of Bulgarian na- 
tionals belonging to racial, religious or lin- 
guistic minorities, these minorities shall be 
assured an equitable share in the enjoyment 
and application of sums which may be pro- 
vided out of public funds under the State, 
municipal or other budgets for educational, 
religious or charitable purposes, 


Following this section are general 
_ provisions by which Bulgaria accepts the 
abrogation of the Brest-Litovsk treaties 
and other pacts with the Bolshevist Gov- 
ernment of Russia, and recognizes the 

*s, as they will finally be fixed, of 
Greece, Hungary, Rumania, 


as 
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Bulgarian nationals of non-Bulgarian speech - 
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ARTICLE 56—Bulgaria undertakes to place 
no obstacles in the way of the exercise of 
the right which persons may have under the 
present treaty, or under the treaties con- 
cluded by the allied and associated powars 
with Germany, Austria, Hungary, Russia or 
Turkey, or with any of the allied and asso- 
ciated powers themselves, to choose whether 
or not they will recover Bulgarian nation- 
ality. 

Bulgaria undertakes to recognize such pro- 
visions as the principal allied and associated 
powers may consider opportune with respect 
to the reciprocal and voluntary emigration 
of persons belonging to racial minorities. 

ARTICLE 57—Bulgaria agrees that the 
stipulations in the foregoing articles of this 
section, so far as they affect persons be- 
longing to racial, religious or linguistic mi- 
norities, constitute obligations of, interna- 
tional concern and shall be placed under the 
guarantee of the League of Nations. They 
shall not be modified without the assent of 
a majority of the council of the League of 
Nations. The allied and associated powers 
represented on the council severally agree 
not to withhold their assent from any modi- 
fication in these articles which is in due 
form assented to by a majority of the coun- 
cil of the League of Nations. 

Bulgaria agrees that any member of the 
council of the League of Nations shall have 
the right to bring to the attention of the 
council any infraction, or any danger of 
infraction, of any of these obligations, and 
that the council may thereupon take such 
action and give. such direction as it may 
deem proper and effective in the circum- 
stances 

Bulgaria further agrees that any differ- 
ence.of opinion as to questions of law or fact 
arising out of these articles between the 
Bulgarian Government and any one of the 
principal allied and associated powers, or 
any other power, a member of the council 
of the League of Nations, shall be held to be 
a dispute of an international character under 
Article 14 of the covenant of the League oi 
Nations. The Bulgarian Government hereby 
consents that any such dispute shall, if the 
other party thereto demands, be referred to 
the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice. The decision of the permanent court 
shall be final and shall have the same force 
and effect as an award under Article 13 of 
the covenant. 


General Provisions 


Jugoslavia and Czechoslovakia; also the 
treaties concluded by the Allies with 
Germany, Austria, Hungary and Turkey, 
as well as the French protectorate over 
Morocco and the British protectorate 
over Egypt. 

The main provisions of the treaty were 
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previously published in CURRENT. HISTORY 
MAGAZINE. Among the most important 
of the general clauses are the following: 
Limiting the Bulgarian military forces 
to 20,000 and abolishing universal com- 
pulsory military service; limiting the 
Bulgarian Navy to four torpedo boats 
and six motor boats, all without tor- 
pedoes; forbidding the employment of 
any military or naval air forces or the 
keeping of any dirigibles. The repara- 
tion clauses compel Bulgaria to pay 
2,250,000,000 francs gold (about $450,- 
000,000) in semi-annual installments over 
a period of thirty-seven years, beginning 
July 1, 1920, with interest at 5 per cent. 
per annum. In addition, it provides for 
the return to Greece, Rumania and Ser- 
bia of any objects or securities seized 
during the invasion. It requires Bul- 
garia to deliver to Greece, Rumania and 
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Serbia within six months after the treaty _ 


came into force the following live stock: 


Serb-Croat- 
Slovene 
Greece. Rumania. State. 


Bulls (18 months to 


3. YCars) ‘st saeae 15 60 50 
Milch cows (2 to 6 

YeAaTS)  yicenomeae 1,500 ,000 6,000 
Horses and mares (3 

to7 years). :..-vtes a eee 5,250 5,000 
Mules: 4, 2 sa bitashee 450 1,050 1,000 
Draught oxen... «acen 1,800 3,400 4,000 
Shep: ¥. oc. sues oueeeen 6,000 15,000 12,000 


It also provides that 50,000 tons of 
coal shall be delivered annually for five 
years to Jugoslavia. There is a provi- 
sion requiring Bulgaria to pay the total 
cost of all armies of the allied and asso- 
ciated powers occupying Bulgarian ter. 
ritory from the signing of the armistice, 
Sept. 29, 1918, to the coming into force 
of the treaty. 


Handing Peace Terms to Bulgaria 


Ceremony at the Quai d’Orsay 


HE Peace Treaty between the allied 
T and associated powers and Bul- 

garia was handed to the Bulgarian 
peace delegation on Sept. 19, 1919, at 
10:40 A. M., in the Clock Room of the 
French Ministry of Foreign Affairs on 
the Quai d’Orsay in Paris. It was re- 
ceived by General Theodoroff and the 
four other members of the Bulgarian 
delegation. 

Representatives of each of the twenty- 
seven Governments participating in the 
conference, including Rumania, were 
present. Frank L. Polk, head of the 
United States delegation, sat on M. 
Clemenceau’s right, and Sir Eyre Crowe, 
the new British plenipotentiary to the 
Peace Conference, sat on the President’s 
left. 

General Theodoroff, head of the Bul- 
garian delegation; M. Ganeff, M. Sake- 
soff, M. Stambulivsky, and M. Hartzoff 
entered the Foreign Office punctually, 
their dark faces showing no emotion, in 
contrast to the pale, drawn countenances 
displayed by the German plenipoten- 
tiaries at the Versailles ceremony and 
with Dr. Renner’s good-humored de- 
meanor on the occasion of the signing 


of the Austrian treaty at St. Germain. 
They were ushered into the large dining 
room, where the plenary sessions of the 
Peace Conference formerly were held. 
The allied delegates rose when the Bul- 
garian representatives appeared. 
Premier Clemenceau opened the pro- 
ceedings by stating that the meeting had 
been called to hand the Peace Treaty to 
the Bulgarians and that they would have 
twenty-five days to consider it and file 
objections, after which the powers would 
fix a day for final consideration. Paul 
Dutasta, Secretary of the Peace Confer- 
ence, then handed the bound treaty to 
the Bulgarians, after which General 
Theodoroff read a long statement in 
French, pleading that the Bulgarian 
people were not responsible for the 
war, 


He blamed King- Ferdinand and Vasili 
Radoslavoff, Bulgarian Foreign Minister 
in 1914, for Bulgaria’s entry into the 
war. 


realized that they must accept a part o! 
the blame. Bulgaria’s desire was to liv 
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but that their Government had © 
thrown the country into the struggle. 


The people, he declared, did not _ 
approve of the German alliance, which 
“came to them asa cataclysm,” but they 
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We have committed faults and we shall 
bear the consequences within the bounds 
of equity, but there is a punishment no 
crime can justify, and that is servitude. 
We are here not only to defend the rights 
of Bulgaria; we are anxious also to con- 
fess her faults. The rights of nations 
are indestructible. With your high sense 
of equity you have put them from the 
start beyond reach of injury. This is 
why a guilty State, and even a con- 
quered one, my be allowed to appeal to 
them. Q 
General Theodoroff’s plea lasted for 

fifteen minutes. When it was over, 
Premier Clemenceau arose and an- 
nounced curtly that the ceremony was 
ended. It had lasted forty minutes. The 
Bulgarian delegation left Paris for 
Sofia on the same day. 

An official summary of the treaty 
with Bulgaria was made public by the 
State Department at Washington on 
Sept. 18. Many clauses are identical 
with those of the German treaty, notably 
the League of Nations covenant, the 
clauses on labor, aerial navigation, pen- 
alties, prisoners of war and graves. The 
important changes in the Bulgarian 
frontiers are to the south, where Bul- 
garia cedes Western Thrace to the prin- 
cipal allied and associated powers and 
agrees to accept whatever disposition of 
this territory the powers ultimately de- 
cide; but it is stipulated that in any 
event Bulgaria’s western frontier shall 
be modified slightly in four places to 
Serbia’s advantage. 


The Bulgarians are required to rec- 
ognize the independence of the Serb- 
Croat-Slovene State, and provisions are 
made to change the nationality of the 
inhabitants of the territory formerly 
Bulgarian and transferred to other 
States. Provisions are made for protec- 
tion of minorities in race, language, 
nationality, and religion. As special com- 
pensation for the destruction of the Serb- 


- at peace with her Balkan neighbors. He ian coal mines, Bulgaria shall for five 
continued as follows: 


years deliver 50,000 tons of coal annually 
to the Serb-Croat-Slovene State. 

The frontier with Rumania remains the 
same as before the war, although it is 
understood the question of inducing Ru- 
mania to cede to Bulgaria that portion 
of Dobrudja which is wholly Bulgarian in 
character will be taken up later. The 
frontier on the west with Serbia is mod- 
ified in four places to the advantage of 
Serbia. The frontier with Greece remains 
the same, except for slight rectification 
to afford proper protection to the Greek 
town of Buk. 

The Bulgarian Army is to be reduced 
to 20,000 men within three months, with 
universal military service abolished and 
voluntary enlistment substituted. The 
mumber of gendarmes, custom officials 
and other armed guards shall not ex- 
ceed 10,000, and there must exist only 
one military school. The manufacture of 
war material will be confined to a single 
factory, and the importation or exporta- 
tion of arms, munitions and war ma- 
terials of all kinds is forbidden. All ex- 
isting Bulgarian warships, including sub- 
marines, will be surrendered to the Allies. 

Bulgaria recognizes that by joining the 
war of aggression which Germany and 
Austria-Hungary waged against the allied 
and associated powers she caused the 
latter losses and sacrifices of all kinds 
for which she ought to make adequate 
reparation. As it is recognized that Bul- 
garia’s resources are not sufficent to 
make adequate reparation, a capital sum 
of 2,225,000,000 francs in gold [$445,000,000] 
is agreed upon as being such as Bulgaria 
is able to make, to be paid in half-yearly 
payments, beginning Jan. 1, 1920. 

Payments are to be remitted through 
the Interallied Commission to the Repa- 
ration Commission created by the Ger- 
man treaty. The Interallied Commission 
shall be established at Sofia as soon as 
possible after the coming into force of 
the treaty. ‘The commission shall con- 
sist of three members nominated by 
Great Britain, France, and Italy, with 
a right to withdraw upon six months’ 
notice. Bulgaria will be represented by 
a commissioner who may be invited to 
take part in the sittings but have no 
vote. Cost and expenses of the com- 
mission will be paid by Bulgaria and 
will be a first charge on the revenues 
payable to the commission. 
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HAIG’S FINAL DISPATCH 
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Review of the Whole War as One Great and Continuous 
Engagement—Part II. Concluded 


[Seconp HALF] 


IR DOUGLAS HAIG’S final dis- 
patch regarding the operations of 
the British armies in France, 
dated March 21, 1919, was begun 

in the preceding issue. of CURRENT 
HisTory and is here completed. Discuss- 
ing artillery methods, Sir Douglas con- 
tinues: 

INTENSITY OF FIRE 


A short examination of our principal at- 
tacks will give a good idea of the increas- 
ing importance of artillery. On the first day 
of the Somme battle of 1916 the number of ar- 
tillery personnel engaged was equal to about 
half: the infantry strength of the attacking 
divisions. On this one day a total of nearly 
13,000 tons of artillery ammunition was fired 
by us on the western front. Our attacks at 
Arras and Messines on April 9 and June 7, 
1917, saw the total expenditure of artillery 
ammunition nearly doubled on the first days 
of those battles, while the proportion of ar- 
tillery personnel to infantry steadily grew. 

During the period following the opening of 
the Somme battle, the predominance of our 
artillery over that of the enemy gradually 
increased, till at the time of the Arras battle 
it had reached a maximum. In the course of 
the Summer and Autumn of 1917, however, 
the enemy constantly reinforced his artillery 
on our front, being enable to do so owing to 
the relaxation of pressure elsewhere. 


The battle of Ypres in the Autumn of 1917 
was one of intense struggle for artillery 
Supremacy. By dint of reducing his artillery 
strength on other pants of the western front, 
and by bringing guns from the east, the 
enemy definitely challenged the predominance 
of our artillery. In this battle, therefore, the 
proportion of our artillery to infantry 
strength was particularly large. In the open- 
ing attack on July 31 our artillery personnel 
amounted to over 80 per cent. of the infantry 
engaged in the principal attack on our front, 
and our total expenditure of artillery am- 
munition on this day exceeded 23,000 tons. 
During the succeeding weeks the battle of 
the rival artilleries became ever more violent. 
On the two days, Sept. 20 and 21, about 
42,000 tons of artillery ammunition were ex- 
pended by us, and in the successful attack of 
Oct. 4, which gave us the main ridge about 
Broodseinde, our artillery personnel amounted 
to 85 per cent. of the infantry engaged in 
the assault, 


During the Winter of 1917-18 the enemy so 
greatly added to his artillery strength by 
batteries brought from the Russian front that 
in his Spring offensive he was able tempo- 
rarily to effect a definite local artillery supe- 
riority. This state of affairs was short lived. 
Even before the breakdown of the German 
offensive, our guns had regained the upper 
hand. In the battles later in the year the 
superiority of our batteries once more grew 
rapidly, until the defeat of the German ar- 
tillery became an accomplished fact. From 
the commencement of our offensive in August, 
1918, to the conclusion of the armistice, some 
700,000 tons of artillery ammunition were ex- 
pended by the British armies on the western 
front. For the fortnight from Aug. 21 to 
Sept. 3 our average daily expenditure ex- 
ceeded 11,000 tons, while for the three days 
of crucial battle, on Sept. 27, 28, and 29, nearly 
65,000 tons of ammunition were fired by our 
artillery. 

The tremendous growth of our artillery 
strength above described followed inevitably 
from the character of the wearing-out battle 
upon which we were engaged. The restricted 
opportunities for manoeuvre and the necessity 
for frontal attacks made the employment of 
great masses of artillery essential. 

The massing of guns alone, however, could 
not have secured success without the closest 
possible combination between our batteries 
and the infantry they were called upon to 
support, as well as with the other arms. 
The expansion was accompanied, therefore, 
by a constant endeavor to improve the knowl- 
edge of all ranks of both artillery and in- 
fantry and the air service concerning the 
work and possibilities of the other arms. 

An intelligent understanding of ‘‘ the other 
man’s job”’ is the first essential of success- 
ful co-operation. To obtain the best results 
from the vast and complex machine compos- 
ing a modern army, deep study of work other 
than one’s own is necessary for all arms. 
For this study much time is needed, as well 
as much practical application of the principles 
evolved, and, for reasons already explained, 
opportunity sufficient for adequate training 
could not be found. None the less, the best 
possible use was made of such opportunities 
as offered, and much was in fact accom- 
plished. 


THE SIGNAL SERVICE 


As a natural corollary to the general in- 
crease of our forces, the Signal Service, re- 
quired alike for the proper co-ordination of 
supply and for the direction and control of 
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_ telegrams and 3,000 letters. 


battle, has grown almost out of recog- 


nition. From an original establishment of 
under 2,400 officers and men, trained and 
equippe1 chiefly for mobile warfare, at the 
end of 1918 the personnel of the Signal Serv- 
ice had risen to 42,000, fully equipped with 
all the latest devices of modern science to 
act efficiently under all conditions as the 
nervous system to the whole vast organism 
of our army. 

The commencement of trench warfare and 
the greater use of artillery led to a rapid 
development of the signal system, which, as 
fresh units were introduced, became more 
and more elaborate. At the same time the 
increase in the power and range of artillery 
made the maintenance of communications 
constantly more difficult. Many miles of 
deep trenches were dug in which cables con- 
taining 50 to 100 circuits were buried to gain 
protection from shellfire. The use of wire- 
less communication gradually became more 
widely spread and finally constituted part of 
the signal establishment of all formations 
down to divisions. To provide an alternative 
method of communication with front-line 
troops, in 1915 carrier pigeons were intro- 
duced and a special branch of the signal 
service was formed controlling ultimately 
some 20,000 birds. In 1917 a messenger dog 
service was started for similar purposes and 
did good work on a number of occasions. 

The expansion of the work of the signal 

_ Service in the more forward areas was ac- 
companied by a similar development on the 
lines of communication, at General Head- 
quarters, armies and corps. Construction 
and railway companies were formed and 
about 1,500 miles of main telegraph and tele- 
phone routes constructed in the lines of com-~ 
munication area alone, in addition to many 
miles in army areas. Provision had to be 
made for communicating with London, Paris, 
and Marseilles, as well as between the differ- 
ent allied headquarters. On the advance of 
our forces to the Rhine telephone communica- 
tion was established between General Head- 
quarters at Montreuil and Cologne. Signal 
communication entailing the putting up of 
many thousands of miles of wire was pro- 
vided also for the control of railway traffic, 
while to supplement electric communication 

- generally a dispatch rider letter service was 
maintained by motorcyclists. 

The amount of signal traffic dealt with be- 
came very great and on the lines of com- 
munication alone more than 23,000 telegrams 
have been transmitted in twenty-four hours. 
Similarly at General Headquarters as many 
as 9,000 telegrams have been dealt with in 
twenty-four hours, besides 3,400 letters car- 
ried by dispatch rider; an army headquarters 
has handled 10,000 telegrams and 5,000 letters 
in the same space of time, and a corps 4,500 

In addition to 
telegrams and letters there has been at all 
times a great volume of telephone traffic. 

- Something of the extent of the construc- 


the constant changes of the battleline and 
the movement of headquarters, can be gath- 
ered from the fact that as many as 6,500 
miles of field cable have been issued in a sin- 
gle week. The average weekly issue of such 
cable for the whole of 1918 was approximate- 
ly 3,300 miles. 


REARWARD SERVICES 


The immense expansion of the army from 
six t over sixty infantry divisions, com- 
bined with the constant multiplication of 
auxiliary arms, called inevitably for a large 
increase in the size and scope of the services 
concerned in the supply and maintenance of 
our fighting forces. 

As the army grew and became more com- 
plicated the total feeding strength of our 
forces in France rose until it approached a 
total of 2,700,000 men. The vastness of the 
figures invclved in providing for their needs 
will be realized from the following examples: 
For the maintenance of a single division for 
one day nearly 200 tons dead weight of sup- 
plies and stores are needed, representing a 
shipping tonnage of nearly 450 tons. In an 
army of 2,700,000 men the addition of one 
ounce to each man’s daily ration involves 
the carrying of an extra 75 tons of goods. 

To cope with so great a growth, the number 
of existing directorates had gradually to be 
added to or their duties extended, with a 
corresponding increase in demands for per- 
sonnel. The supervision of ports was in- 
trusted to the Directorate of Docks, which 
controlled special companies for the trans- 
shipping of stores. By the end of November, 
1918, the number of individual landings in 
France at the various ports managed by us 
exceeded ten and one-half million persons. 
During the eleven months, January to No- 
vember, 1918, the tonnage landed at these 
ports averaged some 175,000 tons per week. 

To the Directorate of Transport, originally 
concerned with the administration of horse 
vehicles and pack animals, fell the further 
duty of exploiting mechanical road traction. 
Despite the employment of over 46,700 motor 
vehicles, including over 30,000 lorries, the 
number of horses and mules rose greatly, 
reaching a figure exceeding 400,000. The re- 
placement, training, and distribution of these 
animals was the duty of the Directorate of 
Remounts. The Directorate of Veterinary 
Services reduced losses and prevented the 
spread of disease, while the Inspector of 
Horse Feeding and Economies insured that 
the utmost value was obtained from the 
forage and grain consumed. 

To meet the requirements of mechanical 
and horse traffic, the upkeep or construction 
of a maximum of some 4,500 miles of road- 
way was intrusted to the Directorate of 
Roads. Some idea of the work involved 
may be obtained from the fact that for ordi- 
nary upkeep alone 100 tons of road material 
are required per fortnight for the mainte- 
nance of one mile of road. Under this direc- 
torate were organized a number of road con- 
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struction companies, together with quarry 
companies to supply the necessary material. 
In the menth of October, 1918, over 85,000 
tons of road material were conveyed weekly 
by motor transport alone, involving a petrol 
mileage of over 14,000,000 weekly. The total 
output of stone from the commencement of 
1918 to the date of the armistice amounted 
to some 3,500,000 tons. 


RAILWAY SERVICE 


For the working of the existing railways 
and for the construction or repair of many 
miles of track, both normal and narrow 
gauge, railway troops of every description, 
operating companies, construction companies, 
survey and reconnojissance companies, en- 
gine crew companies, workshop companies, 
wagon erecting companies, and light railway 
forward companies had to be provided. Un- 


der the Directorate of Railway Traffic, 
the Directorate of Construction, and the 
Directorate of Light Railways, these and 


other technical troops during 1918 built or 
reconstructed 2,340 miles of broad-gauge 
and 1,348 miles of narrow-gauge railway. 
Throughout the whole period of their opera- 
tion they guaranteed the smooth and efficient 
working of the railway system. In the six 
months, May to October, 1918, a weekly 
average of 1,800 trains were run for Britisn 
Army traffic, carrying a weekly average 
load of approximately 400,000 tons, while a 
further 130,000 tons was carried weekly by 
our light railways. The number of locomo- 
tives imported to deal with this traffic rose 
from 62 in 19%6 to over 1,200 by the end of 
1918, while the number of trucks rose from 
3,840 to 52,600. 

The Inland Water Transport section were 
organized under a separate directorate for 
the working in France and Flanders of the 
canal and cross-channel barge, traffic. On 
inland waterways alone an average of 56,000 
tons of material was carried weekly during 
1918, the extent of waterways worked by us 
at the date of the armistice being 465 miles. 

The wonderful development of all methods 
of transportation had an important influ- 
ence upon the course of events. No war has 
been fought with such ample means of quick 
transportation as were available during the 
recent struggle. Despite the huge increase 
in the size of armies, it was possible to effect 
great concentration of troops with a speed 
which, having regard to the numbers of men 
and bulk of material moved, has never before 
been equalled. Strategic and tactical mo- 
bility has been the guiding principle of our 
transportation arrangements; but this was 
itself at all times vitally affected by ques- 
tions of supply and by the necessity of pro- 
viding for the evacuation and replacement 
on a vast scale of the sick and wounded. 

The successful co-ordination and economic 
use of all the various kinds of transportation 
requires most systematic management, based 
on deep thought and previous experience. So 
great was the work entailed in the handling 


cxamapiee are given above, so complex 
the machinery of transport become and 
important was it that the highest state of — 
efficiency should be maintained, that in the 
Autumn of 1916 I was forced to adopt an 
entirely new system for running our lines of 
communication. The appointment of Inspec- _ 
tor General of Communications was abol- 
ished, and the services previously directed by 
that officer were brought under the imme- 
diate control of the Adjutant General, the 
Quartermaster General, and the Director 
General of Transportation. The last men- 
tioned was a new office created with a sepa- 
rate staff composed for the greater part of 
civilian experts to deal specifically with 
transportation questions. At the same time, 
the command and administration of the 
troops on the lines of communication were 
vested in a ‘‘ General officer commanding 
the lines of communication area.” 


HUGE BULK OF MUNITIONS 


The huge bulk of the supplies to be handled 
was due not merely to the size of our army. 
It arose also from the introduction of new 
weapons and methods of war, and from the 
establishment of a higher standard of com- 
fort for the troops. The inecessant demands 
of the fighting forces for munitions were sup- 
plied by the Directorate for Ordnance Sery- 
ices, combined with a great expansion of 
ordance workshops; while the Directorate of 
Engineering Stores provided on a vast scale 
the materials required for the construction 
of trench defenses and kindred purposes. 
For the comfort and well-being of the troops, 
the Directorate of Supplies stored and dis- 
tributed in sound condition fresh food, to 
take the place as far as possible of tinned 
rations. Through the agency of an inspec- 
torate of messing and economics, regular 
schools of cookery gave instruction to nearly 
25,000 cooks, and careful measures were 
taken for the recovery of kitchen by-prod- 
ucts. In August, 1918, over 860,000 pounds 
of dripping was received from armies and 
consigned to England, while the cash value 
of the by-products disposed of from all 
sources has exceeded £60,000 in a single 
month. Provision was made for baths, and 
a new inspectorate supervised the running 
of army laundries on up-to-date lines. 

The Expeditionary Force canteens made it 
possible to obtain additional comforts close 
up to the front. During 1918 the value of the 
weekly sales in the different canteens aver- 
aged 8,500,000 francs. These canteens were 
valuably supplemented by the various volun- 
tary institutions ministering to the comfort 
and recreation of our troops, such as the 
Y. M. C. A., the Church Army, the Scottish 
Churches Huts, the Salvation Army, the Sol- 
diers’ Christian Association, the Catholic — 
Women’s League and Club Huts, the United 
Army and Navy Board, the Wesleyan Sc 
diers’ Institute, and the British Soldiers’ 
stitute, . In “ery canes 
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on their work almost in the actual 
line, and did much to maintain the 
morale of our armies. To permit the 
pops to avail themselves of the opportuni- 
es so offered, methods devised by the Pay- 
naster in Chief enabled soldiers to obtain 
Cone anywhere in the field. Parcels and 
letters from home have been delivered by the 
Army Postal Service with remarkable regu- 
larity. 

As the effects of the enemy submarine 
warfare began to be felt and the shortage of 
shipping became more and more acute, so 
it became increasingly necessary for the 
army in France to be more self-supporting. 
To meet this emergency vast hospitals and 
convalescent depots, capable of accommodat- 
-__ ing over 22,000 men, were erected west of 
. the Seine at Trouville. Additional general 
hospitals, with accommodation for over 7,000 
paticnts, were established in the neighbor- 
hood of Boulogne, Etaples, and elsewhere. 
Between January, 1916, and November, 1918, 
the total capacity of hospitals and conva- 
lescent depots in France grew from under 
14,000 to over 157,000 persons. 
= Great installations were set up for the 
manufacture of gun parts and articles of 
like nature, for the repair of damaged ma- 
terial, as well as for the utilization of the 
vast quantities of articles of all kinds col- 
lected from the battlefields by the organiza- 
tion working under the direction of the Con- 
troller of Salvage. The Forestry Directorate, 
controlling over seventy Canadian and other 
\a- forestry companies, worked forests all over 
>. France, in the Northwest, Central, and 

* Southwest Departments, the Vosges, Jura, 
and Bordeaux country. As the result of its 
work, our armies were made practically in- 
dependent of overseas imported timber. The 
Directorate of Agricultural Production or- 
ganized farm and garden enterprises for 
the local supply of vegetables, harvested the 
crops abandoned by the enemy in his re- 
treat, and commenced the reclamation of 
the devastated area. 

At the same time a great saving of ship- 
ping was effected by the speeding up of 
‘ work at the docks. The average tonnage 
_ discharged per hour in port rose from 12% 
tons in January, 1917, to 34% tons in July, 

1918, while the average number of days lost 
_ by ships waiting berth at the ports fell from 
some ninety ship days per week at the be- 

_ ginning of 1917 to about nine ship days per 
week in 1918. 

“ff 


_ BUILDINGS CONSTRUCTED 


For the accommodation of so wide a range 

services, installations of all kinds, hut- 
ents, factories, workshops, storage for am- 
_ clothing, meat and petrol, power 
pumping stations, camps and 
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lishment of a Directorate of Hirings and 
Requisitions,- while my financial adviser 
in France assisted in the adjustment of 
financial questions connected with the use of 
French railways and harbors, the exploitation 
of French forests, and similar matters. The 
safeguarding from fire of the great number 
of buildings erected or taken over by us 
and of the masses of accumulated stores wa 
intrusted to a definite staff under the super- 
vision of a fire expert. 

The creation and maintenance of the great 
organization brietly outlined above made big 
demands upon our available supply of per- 
sonnel. Though these demands, so far as 
possible, were met, under the supervision of 
the Controller of Labor, by imported labor 
or prisoner; of war, it was not practicable 
at any time to supply more than a propor- 
tion of our needs in this manner. Many fit 
men who might otherwise have reinforced 
the fighting line had also to be employed, 
especially during the earlier stages of the 
war. 

As, however, our organization arrived at a 
greater state of completion and its working 
became smooth, so it began to be possible 
to withdraw considerable numbers of fit men 
from the rearward services. In many cases 
it was possible, where replacement was nec- 
essary, to fill the places of the fit men so 
withdrawn by women or unfit men. In this 
way, when the man-power situation became 
acute a considerable saving was effected. 
During the great British attacks of 1918, of 
a total male feeding strength of a litile 
over 2,225,000, 1,500,000 were in front of 
Trailhead. Even so, as has been found to be 
the case in the armies of all other belliger- 
ents, so in our army the number of fit men 
employed in the rearward services has at 
all times been large. and necessarily so. 

It is hardly too much to assert that, how- 
ever seemingly extravagant in men and 
money, no system of supply except the most 
perfect should ever be contemplated. To give 
a single example, unless our supply servicés 
had been fully efficient the great advance 
carried out by our armies during the Autumn 
of last year could not have been achieved. 


Wars may be won or lost by the standard 
of health and morale of the opposing forces. 
Morale depends to a very large extent upon 
the feeding and general well-being of the 
troops. Badly supplied troops will invariably 
be low in morale, and an army ravaged by 
disease ceases to be a fighting force. The 
feeding and health of the fighting forces are 
dependent upon the rearward services, and 
so it may be argued that with the rearward 
services rests victory or defeat. In our case 
We can justly say that our supply system 
has been developed into one of the most 
perfect in the world. 

‘The preceding paragraph illustrates the de- 
mands which the conduct of operations made 
on the staff and directorates controlled by 
the Quartermaster General. The parallel d& 


velopment of the Adjutant General’s branch, 
while concerned with matters less patent to 
the casual observer, has been no less re- 
markable. The problem of insuring the sup- 
ply of reinforcements at the times and places 
at which they will be required to replace 
casualties is present in all warfare, and is 
difficult in any circumstances. In operations 
© nducted on the scale reached in this war it 
is exceedingly intricate. The successful solu- 
tion of this problem alone entitles the Ad- 
jutant General and his staff to the greatest 


credit. It has formed, however, but a small 

part of their work. 

REPLACEMENT, DISCIPLINE, AND 
WELFARE 


Owing to the impossibility of foretelling 
what claims would be made on man power 
by industry or by other theatres of war, it 
was necessary to prepare elaborate forecasts 
of the personnel likely to be required at 
various future dates, and to work out in ad- 
vance the best manner of utilizing reinforce- 
ments in the event of their being available in 
greater or less numbers. We were faced with 
an unexpected contraction in man power in 
the Winter of 1917 and an unexpected ex- 
pansion in the Summer of 1918. Both these 
developments were encountered with a suc- 
cess which could only have been attained by 
the greatest forethought and application on 
the part of the staff concerned. 

To reduce to cadre a depleted division, to 
fill it up when men become available, to 
break up a battalion and redistribute its 
personnel, to comb out a certain number of 
fit men from the rearward services, all sound 
simple operations. In reality each requires an 
immense amount of sympathetic treatment 
and clerical labor, the extent of the work in- 
volved being instanced by the fact that in 
the month of April, 1918, over 200,000 rein- 
frrcements were sent up to the fighting 
forces. The carrying out of measures of this 
nature was made more difficult by the con- 
tinual formation of new types of units to meet 
new requirements. It was necessary to find 
the personnel for those units with the least 
possible dislocation elsewhere and with an 
eye to the most advantageous employment of 
the individual in regard to his medical cate- 
gory and special qualifications. The follow- 
ing figures will give some indication of the 
magnitude of the task. The Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s office at the base has prepared over 
eight million records containing the military 
history of individual soldiers in France, and 
has received and dispatched over twenty-two 
million letters. 


MAINTAINING DISCIPLINE 


Whatever the quality of the troops, a just 
and efficient administration of military law 
is an indispensable adjunct to a high standard 
of discipline. I gratefully acknowledge the 
eare with which officers of the Adjutant 
General's branch in all formations have in- 
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sured the observation of every safeguard 
which our law provides against injustice. 
They have seen to it that every plea which 
an accused or convicted soldier wishes to 
bring forward is heard, and that commanders 
are advised as to the suitability of sentences. 
I take this opportunity of recording my 
satisfaction at the success which has at- 
tended the operation of the Suspension of 
Sentences act. The number of men under 
suspended sentence who by good conduct and 
gallant service in the field have earned re- 
mission of their sentence has been most en- 
couraging. 1 
Closely related to the administration of 
inilitary law is the work of the military police 
under the Provost Marshal, and of the mili- 
tary prisons in the field. In the battle zone, 
where frequently they had to do duty in ex- 
posed positions under heavy fire and suffered 
severe casualties, the military police solved 
an important part of the problem of traffic 
control by preventing the unavoidable con- 
gestion of troops and transport on roads in 
the vicinity of active operations from de- 
generating into confusion. In back areas, 
their vigilance and zeal have largely con- 
tributed to the good relations maintained be- 
tween our troops and the civilian population. 


Although the number of soldiers under- 
going sentences of imprisonment in France 
has at no time amounted to one per thousand, 
the size of the army has necessitated a con- 
siderable expansion of the military prisons 
in the field. The Director of Military Pris- 
ons, his Governors and warders have sought, 
not retribution but to build up the self-disci- 
pline of the prisoner. They have been re- 
warded by seeing a large percentage of the 
men committed to their charge subsequently 
recover their characters as good soldiers. 


Under the general control of the Adjutant 
General, the base stationery depot, which 
went to France in 1914 with a personnel of 
ten, has expanded into the Directorate of 
Army Printing and Stationery Services, em- 
ploying over 60 officers and 850 other ranks, 
In addition to the printing and distribution 
of orders and instructions, it undertook the 
reproduction on a vast scale of aerial and 
other photographs, the number of which 
grew from 25,000 in 1916 to two and a quar- 
ter million in 1918. Other examples of ad- 
ministrative succcess are the Prisoners of 
War Section and the Directorate of Graves 
Registration and Inquiries. 


SURGEONS AND CHAPLAINS 


Of the care taken for the physical and 
moral welfare of the troops I cannot speak 
too highly. 

In the former domain, the achievements of 
the Director General of Medical Services and 
his subordinates have been so fully recorded 
by me in previous dispatches that they need 
no further emphasis. It is sufficient to say 
that, in spite of the numbers dealt with, 


there has been no war in which the resources _ 
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re) science have been utilized so generously 
and successfully for the prevention of dis- 
ease or for the quick evacuation and careful 
tending of the sick and wounded. 

In the latter sphere the devoted efforts of 
the army Chaplains of all denominations 
have contributed incalculably to the building 
up of the indomitable spirit of the army. 
As the result of their teaching, all ranks 
came to know and more fully understand 
the great and noble objects for which they 
were fighting. 

; Under the immediate direction of the Adju- 
a tant General in matters concerning military 

administration, the Principal Chaplain for 
“a members of all churches except the Church 
a of England, and the Deputy Chaplain Gen- 
eral for members of the Church of England 
administer to the greatest harmony a very 
complete joint organization. Provided with 
a definite establishment for armies, corps, 
% and divisions, as well as for the principal 
* pase ports, base camps, hospitals, and cer- 
tain other units, they insure that the benefit 
of religion is brought within the reach of 
every soldier. 

In all the senior offices of this joint organ- 
ization, down to divisions, the Principal 
Chaplain and Deputy Chaplain General have 
each their representatives, the appointments 
to those offices in the Principal Chaplain’s 
section being apportioned between the dif- 
ferent churches, Protestant and Roman 
Catholic, in proportion to the numbers of 
their following in the army as a whole. This 
organization has worked for the common 
good in a manner wholly admirable and with 
i: a most noteworthy absence of friction. It 
a. has undoubtedly been much assisted, both in 
its internal economy and in its relations with 
commanders and troops, by being at all 
times in direct touch with the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s branch. 


AID GIVEN BY WOMEN 


No survey of the features of the war 
would be complete without some reference to 
the part played by women serving with the 
British armies in France. Grouped also 
under the Adjutant General's branch of the 
4 General Staff, Queen +Alexandra’s Imperial 
; Military Nursing Service, the Nursing Sis- 

ters of the Canadian Army Medical Corps 

and of the Australian, New Zealand, South 

African, and Territorial Force Nursing 

Services, and the British Red Cross Society 

have maintained and embellished a fine tra- 

dition of loyalty and efficiency. These serv- 
ices have been reinforced by members of vol- 
untary aid detachments from the British 

Isles, the oversea dominions, and the United 
_ States of America, who have vied with their 
B fessional sisters in cheerfuily enduring 
Betas in times of stress and gallantly fac- 

ing danger and death. 
‘Women in the British Red Cross Society 
ot! ‘eal aeons have driven ambu- 
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discomfort and hardship. Women have min- 
istered to the comfort of the troops in huts 
and canteens. Finally, Queen Mary’s Auxil- 
iary Army Corps, recruited on a wider basis, 
responded with enthusiasm to the call for 
drafts, and by the aid they gave to our de- 
clining man power contributed materially to 
the success of our arms. 


VALUE OF MILITARY TRAINING 


The experience gained in this war alone, 
without the study and practice of lessons 
learned from other campaigns, could not 
have sufficed to meet the ever-changing 
tactics which have characterized the fight- 
ing. There was required also the sound 
basis of military knowledge supplied by our 
training manuals and staff colleges. 

The principles of command, staff work, and 
organization elaborated before the war have 
stood the test imposed upon them and are 
sound. The militarily educated officer has 
counted for much and the good work done 
by our staff colleges during the past thirty 
years has had an important influence upon 
the successful issue of the war. In solving 
the various strategic and tactical problems 
with which we have been faced, in deter- 
mining principles of training and handling 
of troops and in the control and elaboration 
of army organization generally, the knowl- 
edge acquired by previous study and appli- 
cation has been invaluable. Added to this 
have been the efficiency and smoothness of 
working resulting from standardization of 
principles, assisted in many cases by the 
previous personal acquaintance at the staff 
college of those called upon to work together 
in the field. 

The course of the war has brought out 
very clearly the value of an efficient and 
well-trained high command, in which J in- 
clude not merely commanders of higher for- 
mations but their staffs also. 

This has been the first time in our history 
that commanders have had to be provided 
for such large forces. Before the war no 
one of our Generals had commanded even an 
army corps such as has been used as a Sub- 
sidiary formation in the battles of the last 
few years. In consequence commanders 
have been faced with problems very different 
to those presented by the small units with 
which they had been accustomed to train in 
peace. That they exercised their commands 
with such success as most of them did shows, 
I venture to think, that their prior training 
was based on sound principles and conducted 
on practical lines. 


Similarly as regards the staff, the magni- 
tude of our operations introduced a situation 
for which no precedent existed. The staff 
colleges had only produced a reserve of staff 
officers adequate to the needs of our army 
on a peace footing and for the mobilization - 
of the expeditionary force of six divisions. 
Consequently, on the expansion of the army 
during the war many officers had to be re« 


cruited for staff appointments—from good 
regular officers chiefly, but also from offi- 
cers of our new armies—and trained for the 
new duties required of them. Though num- 
bers of excellent staff officers were provided 
in this way, it was found as a general rule 
that the relative efficiency in staff duties of 
men who had passed through the staff col- 
leges, as compared with men who had not 
had that advantage, was unquestionably 
greater. 


CHANGING THE PERSONNEL 


Good staff work is an essential to success 
fn all wars and particularly in a struggle of 
such magnitude as that through which we 
had just passed. No small part of the diffi- 
culty of achieving it lies in the possibility 
that officers on the staff of higher forma- 
tions may get out of touch with the fighting 
forces and so lose sense of proportion and 
become unpractical. Every endeavor was 
made to avoid this by maintaining a con- 
stant interchange of such officers with others 
from the front, so that all might keep abreast 
with the latest ideas and experience both in 
the fighting line and elsewhere. In pursu- 
ance of this principle, in addition to eighteen 
Officers from army or corps staffs and other 
officers from the intelligence corps or gen- 
eral list, there were brought in during the 
period of my command some fifty officers 
direct from active duty with divisions or 
smaller units to hold for longer or shorter 
periods appointments in the General Staff at 
G. H. Q. 


It may be accepted as a general rule that 
previous organization should be upset as 
little as possible in war. As each war has 
certain special conditions, so some modifica- 
tion of existing ideas and practices will be 
necessary, but if our principles are sound 
these will be few and unimportant. In the 
present war new organizations and estab- 
lishments for dealing with the demands of 
both the fighting and the rearward services 
have been ‘brought into being continually 
and added to or absorbed by our existing 
organization and establishment. 


The constant birth of new ideas has de- 
manded the exercise of the greatest care, not 
only to insure that no device or suggestion 
of real value should be overlooked or dis- 

: couraged, but also to regulate the enthusi- 
asm of the specialist and prevent each new 
development assuming dimensions out of pro- 
portion to its real value. As the result of 
our own experience and that of the French 
during the fighting of 1915, all kinds of 
trench weapons were invented, bombs, bomb 
throwers, mortars, and even such instru- 
ments as trench daggers. In those days the 
opinion was freely expressed that the war 
would be finished in the trenches, and every 
effort was made to win victories in the 
trenches themselves. In consequence rifle 
shooting was forgotten and was fast becom- 
ing a lost art. Similarly as regards artillery, 


-bayonet fighting was taught as the really 


the idea of Paaitanatines By “deleatiag 
hostile artillery before proceeding to 
infantry attack was considered an 
sibility. 


Then followed the experience of the battle 
of the Somme in 1916, which showed that the 
principles of our pre-war training were as 
sound as ever. That Autumn a revival of 
old methods was inaugurated. Musketry 
shooting was everywhere carried out, and 


certain way of gaining supremacy in hand- 
to-hand fighting. At the same time, as 
pointed out above, the greatest care was de- 
voted to artillery shooting, as well as to the 
training of all arms for open fighting. The 
events of the next two years fully confirmed 
the lessons drawn from the battle of the 
Somme. In short, the longer the war has 
lasted the more emphatically has it been 
realized that our original organization and 
training were based on correct principles. 
The danger of altering them too much, to 
deal with some temporary phase, has been 
greater than the risk of adjusting them too- 
little. 


SCHOOLS ESTABLSHED 


Some idea of the extent of the organization 
built up during the war for the trainmg of 
our armies can be gathered from a survey 
of the different schools actually established, 

In the armies important schools were main- 
tained for the instructicn of officers and non- 
commissioned officers of infantry and ar- 
tillery in their several duties, for training in 
scouting observation and sniping, in the use 
of trench mortars, in signaling, musketry 
and bayonet fighting, anti-gas precautions, 
mining, and defense against tanks. The 
different corps controlled a similar series of 
schools. Added to these were the special 
schools of the Cavalry Corps, including a 
School of Equitation; the Tank Corps Me- 
chanical School; and the different courses in- 
stituted and managed by divisions, which 
were largely attended whenever the: battle 
situation permitted. 


Other schools under the direct supervision 18°: 
of General Headquarters provided instruction ae: 
in the machine gun, Lewis gun, and light ag 
mortar, in anti-aircraft gunnery, in obser- s@ 
vation for artillery, in sound ranging and ‘ 
flash spotting, wireless, bridging and other 
engineering duties, in firing and bombing 
from airplanes, and in physical and recre- 
ational training. At the base depots big 
training and reinforcement camps were set 
vp for infantry, artillery, cavalry, engineers, 
machine gunners, cyclists, tank corps, signal ¥ 
end gas personnel. Further, a regular suc- — 
cession of staff officers and others were 
sent home to take part in the various schools: 
and courses established in England. 

In the course of the past year it was f 
desirable to make provision for the 
thorough co-ordination of effort among 
various a ae sae 2 2 assisti 
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might from time to time be in reserve. For 
_ this purpose an Inspectorate of Training was 
established. Training and organization must 
always go hand-in-hand; for while tactical 
considerations dictate the organization of 
units and methods of training, upon sound 
tactical organization and training depend the 
development and effective: employment of 
good tactics. 
: In the early Spring of 1918 the foundations 
were laid of an educational scheme which 
k might give officers and men throughout the 
: army an opportunity to prepare themselves 
for their return to civil life. Delayed in its 
; application by the German offensive and the 
4 crowded events of the Summer and Autumn 
of that year, since the conclusion of the 
armistice the scheme has been developed with 
most excellent results under the general di- 
rection of the training subsection of my Gen- 
eral Staff branch, and generously supported 
in every possible way by the Educational De- 
partment at home. Divided into a general 
and a technical side every effort has been 
made both to give opportunities for the im- 
provement of general knowledge and to en- 
able trained men to ‘“‘ get their hands in’”’ 
before returning to civil life. In this way be- 
tween 400,000 and 500,000 persons have been 
brought under instruction, while the number 
of attendances at lectures has approached a 
million in the course of a month. 


NEW ARMIES CREATED 


The feature of the war which to the his- 
torian may well appear the most noteworthy 
is the creation of our new armies. 

To have built up successfully in the very 
midst of war a great new army on a more 
than Continental scale, capable of beating 
the best troops of the strongest military na- 
tion of pre-war days, is an achievement of 
which the whole empire may be proud. The 
total of over 327,000 German prisoners cap- 
tured by us on the western front is in strik- 
ing contrast to the force of six divisions, 
comprising some 80,000 fighting men all tolc, 
With which we entered the war. That we 
should have been able to accomplish this 
stupendous task is due partly to the loyalty 
and devotion of our allies and to the splen- 
did work of the royal navy, but mainly to 
the wonderful spirit of the British race in 
all parts of the world. 

Discipline has never had such a vindication 
in any war as in the present one, and it is 
their discipline which most distinguishes our 

_ new armies from all similarly created armies 
of the past. At the outset the lack of deep- 
seated and instinctive discipline placed our 
new troops at a disadvantage compared with 
1e methodically trained enemy, This dis- 
dvantage, however, was overcome, and dur- 
the last two years the discipline of all 
f our new armies, from whatever 


f the empire they have come, was 
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excellent. Born from a widespread and in- 
telligent appreciation of the magnitude of 
the issues at stake and a firm belief in the 
justice of our cause, it drew strength and 
permanence from a common-sense recogni- 
tion of what discipline really means—from 
@ general realization that true discipline 
demands as much from officers as from 
men, and that without mutual trust, under- 
standing, and confidence on the part of all 
ranks the highest form of discipline is im- 
possible. 

Drawn from every sphere of life, from 
every profession, department, and industry of 
the British Empire, and thrust suddenly into 
a totally new situation full of unknown diffi- 
culties, all ranks have devoted their lives 
and energies to the service of their country 
in the whole-hearted manner which the mag- 
nitude of the issues warranted. The policy 
of putting complete trust in subordinate 
commanders and of allowing them a free 
hand in the choice of means to attain their 
object has proved most successful. Young 
officers, whatever their previous education 
may have been, have learned their duties 
with enthusiasm and speed and have ac- 
cepted their responsibilities unflinchingly. 

Our universities and public schools 
throughout the empire have proved once 
more, as they have proved time and again 
in the past, that in the formation of char- 
acter, which is the root of discipline, they 
have no rivals. Not that universities and 
public schools enjoy a monopoly of the quali- 
ties which make good officers. The life of 
the British Empire generally has proved 
sound under the severest tests, and while 
giving men whom it is an honor for any 
officer to command, has furnished officers 
of the highest standard from all ranks of 
society and all quarters of the world. 


PROMOTION BY MERIT 


Promotion has been entirely by merit, and 
the highest appointments were open to the 
humblest, provided he had the necessary 
qualifications of character, skill, and knowl- 
edge. Many instances could be quoted of 
men who from civil or comparatively humble 
occupations have risen to important com- 
mands, <A schoolmaster, a lawyer, a taxi- 
cab driver, and an ex-Sergeant Major have 
commanded brigades; one editor has com- 
manded a division and another held suc- 
cessfully the position of senior staff officer 
to a regular division; the under-cook of a 
Cambridge college, a clerk to the Metropoli- 
tan Water Board, an insurance clerk, an 
architect’s assistant, and a Police Inspector 
became efficient General Staff officers; a 
Mess Sergeant, a railway signalman, a coal 
miner, 2 market gardener, an assistant sec- 
retary to a haberdasher’s company, a Quar- 
termaster Sergeant, and many private sol- 
diers have risen to command battalions; 
clerks have commanded batteries; a school- 
master, a collier, the son of a blacksmith, an 
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iron molder, an instructor in tailoring, an 
assistant gas engineer, a grocer’s assistant, 
as well as policemen, clerks, and privates 
have commanded companies or acted as 
Adjutants, 

On their part, officers, noncommissioned 
officers and men of the old regular army 
have risen to the demands made upon them 
in a manner equally marvelous. Their 
leaven has pervaded the whole of the mighty 
force which in four and one-half years of 
war has gathered from all parts of the world 
around the small, highly trained army with 
which we entered the war. The general ab- 
sence of jealousy and the readiness to learn, 
which in the field has markedly character- 
ized all ranks of our new armies, is proof 
both of the quality of our old army and of 
the soundness of our pre-war training. if 
further proof were needed, it is found in the 
wonderful conduct and achievements of our 
armies, new and old, and in the general 
pride with which they are universally re- 
garaced. 

In the earlier stages of the war the regu- 
lar army was called on to provide instructors 
and cadres around which the new armies 
could be formed. All that was best in the 
old regular army, its discipline,» based on 
force of character, leadership, and mutual 
respect, its traditions, and the spirit that 
never knows defeat have been the founda- 
tions on which the new armies have been 
built up. Heavy demands were necessarily 
made upon our establishment of trained reg- 
ular officers, most regrettably depleted by 
the heavy sacrifices of the early days of the 
war. ‘The way in which such demands have 
peen met by those who survived those days 
has justified our belief in them. 


PART III. 
THANKS TO COMMANDERS 


My thanks are especially due to the 
five army commanders—General Sir 
Herbert Plumer, General Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, General Sir Henry Horne, 
General the Hon. Sir Julian Byng, and 
General Sir William Birdwood—whose 
names have become household words 
throughout the length and breadth of our 
empire. I desire to associate with them 
the names of General Sir Charles Monro, 
who left the command of the First Army 
to assume the chief command in India; 
of General Sir Edmund Allenby, who, 
after conducting the operations of the 
Third Army in the battle of Arras, 1917, 
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has since led our arms to victory in 
Palestine; and General Sir Hubert Gough, 
who, after distinguished service as a 
brigade, divisional, and corps commander, 
commanded the Fifth Army (first known 
as the Reserve Army) during the battles 


of the Somme and Ancre in 1916, east 


of Ypres in 1917, and finally in the 
great and gallant fight of March, 1918, 
the story of which is fresh in the minds 
of all. 

{Sir Douglas Haig’s dispatch goes on 
to acknowledge the debt of gratitude to 
the heads of the sections of his General 
Staff, both past and present, including 
his former Chief of the General Staff, 
Lieut. Gen. Sir Lancelot Kiggell, and the 
latter’s successor, Lieut. Gen. Sir Herbert 
Lawrence; also Major Gen. Sir R. H. K. 
Butler, former Deputy Chief of the Gen- 
eral Staff. The commander pays a 
tribute to the Intelligence Section of the 
General Staff and its far-reaching activi- 
ties under Brig. Gen. J. Charteris and 
under his successors, Brig. Gens. E. W. 
Cox and G. S. Clive. The difficult task 
of organizing reinforcements for the 
British armies fell to Lieut. Gen. Sir 
Nevil Macready, who was made Adjutant 
General at home early in 1916, after 
which the work of the Adjutant General 
in the field was performed by Lieut. Gen. 
Sir George Fowke. During 1916 and 1917 
the duties of Quartermaster General were 
performed by Lieut. Gen. Sir Ronald 
Maxwell, who was succeeded by Lieut. 
Gen. Sir Travers Clarke. The Director 
General of Transportation’s branch was 
organized under Sir Eric Geddes in the 
Autumn of 1916, and after his entry into 
Government duties his work was carried 
on by Major Gens. Sir F. A. M. Nash and 
S. D. A. Crookshank. After mentioning 
gratefully the services of all these and 
of a much larger number of officers of 
lesser rank, Sir Douglas ends his dispatch 
with a warm acknowledgment of the 
great debt owed by all the armies in 
France to the unfailing support they re- 
ceived from the men and women of Eng- 
land, who labored at home to mako 
victory possible.] 


HE new Hungarian Government un- 
der Premier Huszar began its 
career, facing many problems by 
no means easy of solution, among 
others that of ratifying the Peace Treaty 
between the allied Governments and the 
Magyar Republic, which Count Apponyi, 
head of the Hungarian peace delegation, 
brought back to Budapest from Neuilly 
soon after the middle of January. The 
main features of the treaty are as fol- 
lows: 


Hungary recognizes the full indepen- 
dence of the State of Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes and the Czechoslovak State; the 
frontiers between Hungary and the State 
of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes and 
Rumania will be determined by a commis- 
sion composed of seven members, five of 
whom will be appointed by the principal 
allied and associated powers, one by the 
interested State and one for Hungary. 
Hungary renounces in favor of Italy, 
the State of Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, 
Rumania and the Czechoslovak State all 
rights and claims on the territory of the 
former Austro-Hungarian Monarchy rec- 
ognized as being an integral part of these 
States. 

Rumania accepts the dispositions that 
the principal allied and associated powers 
judge necessary for the protection in Ru- 
mania of the interests of the inhabitants 
who differ from the majority of the pop- 
ulation by race, language or religion. 
She agrees also to elauses framed for the 
protection of the freedom of transit and 
an equitable régime for the trade of other 
nations, 

The Czechoslovak State undertakes not 
to erect any military works on the part 
of its territory situated on the right bank 
of the Danube to the south of Bratislava. 
Hungary renounces all rights and claims 
to Fiume and the adjacent territory be- 
longing to the former Hungarian King- 
dom and comprised within the bounda- 
ries which will be ultimately fixed, and 
she undertakes to recognize the stipula- 
tions which will be made on this sub- 
ject. 

- Hungary renounces in favor of Austria 
all her rights in territories of the old 
Hungarian Kingdom situated beyond the 
boundaries fixed today. 
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Peace Terms Imposed by the Allies Cause Consternation and 
Protest—Elections Foreshadow a New Monarchy 
_ [PeRiop ENDED Fes. 15, 1920] 


The military clauses are identical with 
those contained in the treaty of Saint Ger- 
main, except on two points. The total num- 
ber of the Hungarian military forces is fixed 
at 35,000 men. No heavy guns are permitted 
—that is to say, guns of a larger calibre than 

105 millimeters. 

As to reparations, the provisions are the 
same as those in the treaty of Saint Ger- 
main, except that Hungary is to give the 
allied powers an option on the annual de- 
livery of railway coal for the period of five 
years, the amount to be fixed by the Repa- 
rations Commission, and the coal to go to 
the State of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. 

Regarding the proportion and character of 
tthe financial obligations of Hungary which 
will be borne by the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
State, Rumania and Czechoslovakia, by vir- 
tue of territory placed under their sover- 
eignty, these will be decided upon in con- 
formity with the financial clauses of the 
present treaty, which are identical with 
those of the Treaty of Saint Germain, except 
for two additions. 

The provisions by which Hungary must un- 
dertake to support the allied armies of oc- 
eupation in her territory are not to apply to 
military operations ‘subsequent to Nov. 3, 
1918, without the consent of the principal al- 
lied and associated powers. In this case 
the Reparations Commission will fix the 
share of the expense to be borne by Hun- 
gary. 

On the other hand, it is laid down that the 
Hungarian Government must guarantee to 
pay in addition to the Hungarian public 
debt, part of the Austrian debt represent- 
ing her contribution to the general debt of 
Austria-Hungary. 

The economic clauses are identical with 
those of the Treaty of Saint Germain, except 
as to some points of detail concerning eco- 
nomic relations between Austria and Hun- 
gary. 


EFFECT IN HUNGARY 


Publication of these terms caused an 
uproar in Hungary. A statement issued 
by Count Apponyi on his arrival in 
Vienna, implying that the treaty in the 
form dictated would never be signed, 
read in part as follows: 


Concerning internal physical conditions 
of Hungary, we have been pillaged of 
everything. In the first place, we had 
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the hardships of war; secondly, we had 
two Communist administrations when all 
our money was spent abroad for propa- 
ganda; and, thirdly, the Rumanians 
robbed us of manufacturing machinery, 
even printing plants and raliroad equip- 
ment, so that we now have but twenty- 
seven locomotives. 

Our agricultural interests, which the 
Central Buropean powers ruined by tak- 
ing away our live stock, are in a condi- 
tion of general devastation beyond the 
River Theiss. 

I tried to make Premier Lloyd George 
and others see that it was in the general 
interest of humanity to assist us and that 
eutting us up was an economic crime. 
Under the terms of this treaty we should 
have no wood, lumber, coal. 


The Hungarian press declared: ‘“ The 
treaty condemns us to ruin.” “It is an 
injustice that cries to Heaven.” “It is 


annihilating.” ‘It is bound to fall to the 
ground of its own weight.” In a speech 
delivered on Jan. 19 Premier Huszar 
said: 

Hungary’s coffin is being built at 
Neuilly. We are impotent, but never for 
a moment will we renounce our claims. 
We will wait until we are strong again, 
and then convert our enemies by diplo- 
macy—not by arms—confident in our his- 
toric powers of resistance and endurance, 
The military terms of the treaty were 

denounced as impossible by Hungary’s 
military representative at Neuilly, who 
asserted in a memorandum to the En- 
tente plenipotentiaries that the army of 
35,000 men allowed by the treaty was 
insufficient to maintain order in the in- 
terior in view of the conditions obtaining, 
or to protect the frontiers against the 
Bolsheviki and insure the execution of 
the obligations which the treaty de- 
manded. Count Apponyi, who was en- 
gaged in writing Hungary’s answer, said 
in Budapest on Jan. 27: 

There are sixty absurdities in the pro- 
posed treaty. One of these takes away 
all our wood and iron ore, while another 
demands that we give wood and ore to 
the Austrians. As for the economic con- 
ditions, we know that we can never fulfill 
them. 

Daily demonstrations occurred in 
Budapest at the end of January against 
this “peace without honor”; parades 
were organized, in which the Cross of 
St. Stephen was borne amid the singing 
of the national anthem, and patriotic 
plays were given at the theatres. 
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ALT IRS EXTEND THE TIME 


A request for an extension of time to 4 ‘ 


consider the treaty terms, on the ground — 
that most of the delegates were mem- — 
bers of the Hungarian Assembly, which 

would not meet until Feb. 7, was granted 
on Jan. 31, the limit being extended first 
to Feb. 12, then to Feb. 20. Count Ap- 
ponyi and his colleagues on the peace 
delegation left Budapest for Paris on 
Feb. 10, in company with General Band- 
holtz, the United States military repre- 
sentative; on his departure Count Ap- 
ponyi expressed regret that America had 
no voice in the peace negotiations, and 
declared that only a plebiscite could 
justly determine the national boundaries 
of Hungary. He stated that he would 
make the request for such a plebiscite 
his principal plea. Hungary, he said in 
Vienna, would never recognize the rights 
of conquerors to annex forcibly Hun- 
garian territory. It was his intention to 
show that forceful annexation was the 
aim of the powers. He complained bit- 
terly of the methods of “secret diplo- 
macy ” followed in Paris, by which he 
had been prevented from visiting his 
relatives or seeing newspaper corre- 
spondents, implying that the Council of 
Powers was afraid to face the light of 
publicity in its predetermined intention 
to seize Hungarian land. 

The second extension of time was 
granted by the Allies when the Hun- 
garian delegates at Paris presented a 
500-page letter contending that the 
treaty as it stood contained such funda- 
mental and grave errors that “ it should 
be totally rejected.” The delegation was 
allowed eight more days in which to 
prepare details of a treaty such as it had 
outlined in this long letter. The con- 
quered were, in fact, proposing terms to 
the conquerors. The willingness of the 
Allies to hear their plea was understood 
to be due, in part at least, to the ac- 
knowledged wrong done to Hungary by 
the Rumanian Army, which had looted 
the country and was still occupying one- 
third of it in defiance of seventeen sepa- 
rate Peace Conference ultimatums.  _— 


The treaty was finally mes ba! 3 
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Bicharees and Countercharges 


4 


in giving Japan certain territorial 

and other concessions in Shantung 

Province had as its first result the 
refusal of the Chinese peace delegation to 
sign the treaty. Up to the last moment 
the members of the delegation hoped 
that it would be allowed either to make 
reservations on signing or to sign under 
protest, but both of these alternatives 
were denied by the council, and the en- 
tire Chinese delegation thereupon ab- 
sented itself from the ceremonial of sign- 
ing. 

In a memorial presented to the Peacc 
Conference China had demanded the re- 
turn of Kiao-Chau and other German 
holdings as a matter of right. Seven 
main reasons adduced may be summa- 
rized as follows: 

1. The leased territory of Kiao-Chau, 
including the bay and islands therein, is 
and always has been an integral part of 
Chinese territory; the lease to Germany 
was granted only under coercion, wuile 
the railway and mining rights possessed 
by Germany before the war were part of 
the same grant. Restoration of this ter- 
ritory and of these rights to China would 
be a mere act of justice. 

2. The test of nationality shows that 
Shantung Province, of which Kiao-Chau 
is a part, and in which the German-built 
railway, now held by the Japanese, 
Stretches from Tsing-tao 254 miles into 
the interior, contains a population of 38,- 
000,000 patriotic inhabitants who are part 
and parcel of the homogeneous Chinese 
race, alike in language and religion, and 
whose earnest desire to free their prov- 


_. ince from foreign domination is beyond 
iy! dispute. 


8. Shantung is the birthplace of Con- 
fucius and Mencius and the cradle of 
Chinese civilization, the Chinese Holy 
eS Land and Mecca, on which the eyes of the 


' ee Whole Chinese people are focused, and 
ae _ Which has always played and still plays 


_an important part in China’s development. 


bs PE ‘The dense population of Shantung, 


hose 38,347,000 inhabitants are limited 
the resources of agriculture in an area 

‘ely 35,347,000 square miles, or a 
n almost equal to that of France 
whet only, Foe aaah i as large, 
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HE action of the Peace Conference 


The Shantung C ontroversy 


With Echoes in the United 


States Senate—Two Official Pronouncements 


shows that tnere can be no room for the 
inflow of the surplus population of Japan 
without unjustifiable exploitation of the 
Chinese inhabitants. 

5. Shantung Province possesses all the 
elements for the economic domination of 
North China, a growing market for for- 
eign merchandise, rich mineral resources 
and abundance of raw materials; the Bay 
of Kiao-Chau has been the principal port 
of Shantung for many centuries; it is 
destined to be the chief outlet for North 
China product; and the main port en- 
trance for foreign goods for the same 
regions. The port of Tsing-tao, the ncw 
emporium since the influx of torrents 
emptying into the Bay of Kiao-Chau filled 
up the northern part, occupies a position 
on the coast corresponding to that held 
by Kiao-Chau. Reinforced by new trade 
arteries, including the Tsing-tao-Kiao- 
Chau-Tsinan railway, the port of Tsing- 
tao is in a position to tap the trade of 
the whole of North China. The building 
up of a foreign sphere of influence here, 
therefore, is dangerous to international 
trade and Industry; and no country is 
tn a better position to uphold the principle 
of the open door in Shantung than China 
herself. 

6. Strategically the Bay of Kiao-Chau 
commands one of the gateways of North 
China. By the existence of the Tsing- 
tao-Tsinan Railway, connected at Tsinan 
with the railway of Tientsin and Peking, - 
it controls one of the quickest approaches 
from the sea to the capital of the Chinese 
republic. In the interest of her national 
defense and security, China must retain 
these strategically vital points in her own 
hands. 

7. By restoring the leased territory of 
Kiao-Chau to China the Peace Conference 
would be redressing a wrong committed 
by Germany, and would also serve the 
common interests of all nations in the 
Far East; it would eliminate future con- 
flict between a resentful people and the 
future rulers; it would insure the inde- 
pendence and integrity of the Chinese 
Empire, and the principles of equal op- 
portunity for the commerce and industry 

_ of all nations in China. 


CHARGES OF INTRIGUE 


The arguments of this memorandum - 
were not accepted by the Peace Confer- 
ence, and the news that Japan had won 
the concessions which she desired created 
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MAP OF SHANTUNG PENINSULA, WITH KIAO-CHAU AND OTHER CHINESE REGIONS 


HELD BY 


intense excitement in China, where seri- 
ous disorders developed into a clearly 


defined movement of protest, led by 
students and merchants. A series of 
charges and countercharges between 


China and Japan began, and continued 
throughout July, the Chinese charging 
that Japan would never return the ter- 
ritory or concessions now obtained, and 
Japan insisting that she would keep her 
promise to return these as soon as the 
formal renouncement of the German 
rights had been ratified. 


H. K. Kung and T. H. Tsu, repre- 
sentatives of the people of Shantung 
Province, issued a statement on July 
19 charging the Japanese peace dele- 
gates with having attained their ends at 
Paris by mendacious intrigue. This 
statement said in part: 


Japan, of course, did not like the reserva- 
tion, (which the Chinese deleagtion desired 
to make on signing.) The Big Three were 
at first indifferent about it. Then Japan 
used her intrigue to influence the Big 
Three against China’s requests. Her in- 
trigue was to inform the council falsely 
that she had learned that our delegates 
had received instructions from the Peking 
Government to sign the treaty, whether 
they were allowed to make reservations 
or not. 


JAPAN 


STATEMENT OF MR. WU 


On July 17, at the Lawyers’ Club of 
New York, C. C. Wu, representative 
at the Peace Conference of the South- 
western and Northern Provisional Gov- 
ernments of China and son of Dr. Wu 
Ting-fang, former Chinese Minister to 
Washington, reviewed the history of the 
whole Shantung controversy. In an ad- 
dress he said: 


With the outbreak of the great war in 
1914 the Chinese Repu>lican Government 
offered to join the Allies. Her practical 
contribution was to be an expedition to 
capture the German stronghold at Kiao- 
Chau. The offer was refused, for various 
diplomatic reasons about which we know 
very little. Japan, as you are aware, 
sent Germany an ultimatum, and war 
followed hecause there was no response 
within the time specified. Japan launched 
her expeditionary force across the Shan- 
tung Peninsula, having landed it 150 
miles from Kiao-Chau, creating a great 
disturbance as they went and seizing sup- 
plies en route, occupying the territory in 
general as though it were enemy coun- 
try. In contrast, the British landed 
within the leased territory without any 
violation of Chinese neutrality. 

In 1915 Japan presented her notorious 
twenty-one demands. Group I., compris-_ 
ing four considerations, dealt with Shan- 
tung. One only is important—the 


that China should agree to whatever ar- 
rangement Japan and Germany came to 
regarding German rights in Shantung. 
The Chinese Government, compelled by 
the threat of war, consented to this. The 
treaty and various notes of 1915 were the 
result. In return for the Chinese prom- 
ise and certain railroad rights Japan 
pledged herself to return Kiao-Chau un- 
der certain conditions, which need not be 
noted, except that Japan would keep an 
exclusive concession at a place which she 
would designate. 


At tne beginning of 1919, Mr. Wu con- 
tinued, a commission was sent to Paris 
to ask that the German rights in Shan- 

__ tung be given to China, for reasons both 

moral and legal. He commented that 
7 China was the first of the neutral pow- 
ers to respond to the United States note 
asking neutrals to show “ worldwide 
disapproval of the German actions” and 
| that China was the first of the neutrals 
to follow the United States and break 
relations with Germany, finally declar- 
o ing war upon that power. 
x Mr. Wu added that the report that 
Japan did not want more than 200 square 
miles of Shantung territory “ sounded 
well,” but called attention to the alleged 
fact that in the Far East “ political 
a rights follow economic privileges.” This, 
4 he said, was illustrated by the 1897-98 
f fight by the great powers for railway 
and economic privileges and by the 
Japanese domination of South Man- 
churia. 

Tn conclusion Mr. Wu said that Japan 
got from the Paris settlement a conces- 
sion which amounts to a lease of Tsing- 
tao and the railroad from Tsing-tao to 
4 Tsinan-fu, and that Japan had more 
than Germany, because “here were three 

or more concessions she had secured. 


PROTEST TO BE CONTINUED 


In an interview granted by Mr. Wu on 
the same date he said, in part: 


With respect to Shantung our advice to 
the Government and the people of China 
will be to maintain their attitude of pro- 
test against the decision of the Peace 
Conference, which refused to give back 
| Shantung to China. Not only did the de- 
; cision go against us, but when the dele- 
; tes wanted to sign under reservations 
x they refused to permit even that. As for 
the. i te demands, we shall advise 

up with the League of 
, and we Than suggest that China 
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THE SHANTUNG CONTROVERSY 


continue before the League of Nations the 
work begun at Paris. Japan and China 
are neighbors, and are placed there by 
nature. We cannot move away as you 
move a house. But we do want to be free 
of aggression on the part of any and 
every body, whether our neighbors or not. 

Japan has had some rather imperialistic 
Governments. I say this not on my own 
authority, but I am quoting what the 
Japanese themselves admit. Under these 
imperialistic Governments China has been 
the principal one to suffer. If what Japan 
has done in the past is any gauge of what 
it is going to do in the future, there is 
plenty of ground for the apprehension of 
the Chinese people. We only hope that 
those in power in Japan will bring about 
a radical change of policy from that of 
their previous Governments. We are not 
against the Japanese people. We are 
simply against the Japanese policy as it 
has hitherto been shown in dealings with 
China. China asked the impartial tribunal 
of the world assembled at Paris to declare 
null and void the treaties made between 
Japan and China following the submission 
of the twenty-one demands of Japan. The 
Peace Conference having failed to do this, 
China will remain firm and consistent in 
her policy on the treaties and the disposi- 
tion of Shantung. 


Regarding China’s demand that the 
Sino-Japanese treaties of 1915 be nulli- 
fied, Mr. Wu said their recognition was 
a sanction of imperialism, and would be 
sure to result in further conflicts which 
would again set the world on fire. How, 
he asked, could there be permanent 
peace when 400,000,000 inhabitants of 
China were arrayed against injustice? 

Similarly predicting the outbreak of 
another war on analogous grounds, Dr. 
Chien Hsu, Minister of Justice of the 
Constitutional Government of Canton, 
and formerly one of the peace delegates, 
speaking in New York on July 26, de- 
nounced Japan as the new Germany of 
the East, and appealed to the United 
States for assistance in China’s fight 
against Japanese aggression. 

The Chinese Parliament on Aug. 8 
passed a resolution authorizing the 
President of that republic to issue a 
mandate declaring that a state of war 
had ceased to exist between China and 
Germany. Publication of the mandate 
was delayed, however, pending discus- 
sion of the terms with German repre- 
sentatives. The result would amount to 
making a separate peace. 
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SHANGHAI EDITOR'S STATEMENT 


Thomas F. Millard, editor of The Far 
Eastern Review of Shanghai, published 
an exhaustive discussion of the whole 
question, wherein Japan’s dealings with 
China were exhibited in the light ef con- 
tinuous blackmail. Mr. Millara was 
active in Paris on behalf of China until 
after the signing of the Peace Treaty. 
He arrived in Washington shortly prior 
to July 24. In an interview given on that 
date he asserted that the peace terms, by 
granting a permanent Japanese settle- 
ment at Tsing-tao and Japanese posses- 
sion and policing of the Tsing-tao Rail- 
way over its entire length, penetrating 
to the centre of Shantung, gave Japan 
complete economic and »olitical control 
of the province. He also asserted, on 
the authority of certain American ex- 
perts at the Peace Conference, that 
China’s defensive security was seriously 
affected, as well as the general strategi- 
cal position of the United States vis-a-vis 
the Asiatic question. In view of the fact, 
furthermore, that China had entered the 
war principally because of the advice and 
crging of the United States, President 
Vvilson’s responsibility for the Shantung 
settlement under a presumed compulsion 
amounted to a tergiversation which seri- 
ously impugned the diplomatic honor of 
the United States. 


DISCUSSION IN THE SENATE 


In the United States Senate the deal 
with Japan was assailed on July 15 by 
Senator Borah and other Republican Sen- 
ators, who demanded that this portion 
of the treaty be rejected. Democracic 
Senators upheld the treaty, deelaring 
that the powers had to yield to Japan 
in the Shantung matter in order to con- 
clude peace. Senator Lodge retorted tha* 
the treaty had “ paid Japan’s price.” In 
answer to a warning made by Senator 
Williams that the Republicans, by con- 
stantly stirring up the Shantung settle- 
ment and questioning the integrity of 
Japan, might bring about a misunder- 
standing with the Mikado’s Government, 
Senator Borah declared that if Japan 
wanted to challenge the United States 
for declining to uphold “a bargain that 
meant the slavery st 400,000,090 Crirese” 
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he was beatings to let the challenge 


All China’s claims regarding Shantung a 


and regarding the treaties of 1915, based 


on the famous twenty-one demands, were 


laid before the United States Senate by 
Senator Spencer of Missouri on July 25. 
These claims, embodied in a White 
Book, were presented to the Peace Con- 
ference in April, 1919. China’s charges 
of imperialistic aims and coercion on the 
part of Japan were thus read into the 
record and became public in the United 
States. With the demand for abrogation 
of the 1915 treaties was included a his- 
tory of the twenty-one demands, which, 
the document declared, proved that Ja- 
pan’s dominant aim in the war was the 
strengthening of her position in Eastern 
Asia by all means within her power. 


Senator Borah, one of the chief op- 
ponents of the treaty, acting on a rumor 
that certain members of the American 
peace delegation at Paris had made a 
formal protest on the Shantung settle- 
ment, called for a copy of this document. 
Though this was not forthcoming, it was 
stated on July 21 that three American 
Commissioners, Mr. Lansing, Mr. White, 
and General Bliss, had laid their joint 
views on the subject before President 
Wilson in the form of a letter written 
by General Bliss. Information obtained 
from Paris indicated, however, that they 
had done this at the President’s request. 
He had expressed his own disfavor of 
Japar’s claims in China, both before and 
after the revelation of the secret treaties 
between Japan and the European pow- 
ers, but had agreed to the concessions in 
order to keep Japan in the Peace Con- 
ference and insure Japanese membership 
in the League of Nations. The Chinese, 
in this connection, charged that Baron 
Makino had deliberately played up the 
racial equality issue in 
strengthen Japan’s demand for the 
Shantung concessions, with an implica- 
tion that Japan would abandon the con- 
ference if this demand were also refused. 


PRESIDENT WILSON'S LETTER 


The Senate resolutions asking Presi- 


dent Wilson for various documents, 


cluding General Bliss’s spemnsaniata eS 


Shares were 


order to 
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In reply to this request, let me say that 
General Bliss did write me a letter in 
which he took very strong grounds against 
the proposed Shantung settlement, and 
that his objections were concurred in by 
the Secretary of State and Henry White. 
But the letter cannot properly be de- 
scribed as a protest against the final 
Shantung decision, because it was written 
before that decision had been arrived at 
and in response to my request that my 
colleagues on the commission apprise me 
of their judgment in the matter. The final 
a decision was very materially qualified by 
ie the policy which Japan undertook to pur- 
: sue with regard to the return of the 
Shantung Peninsula in full sovereignty 
to China. 
I would have no hesitation in sending 
the Senate a copy of General Bliss’s let- 
’ ter were it not for the fact that it con- 
Sy tains references to other Governments, 
; which it was perfectly proper for General 
By Bliss to make in a confidential communi- 
cation to me, but which I am sure Gen- 
eral Bliss would not wish to have re- 
} peated outside our personal and intimate 
, exchange of views. 
, I have received no written protest from 
any officials connected with or attached 
. to the American Peace Commission with 
: regard to this matter. 
Secretary Lansing, in answering ques- 
, tions before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
a tions Committee on Aug. 11, stated that 
¥ Japan’s secret treaties with Great 
- Britain, France and Italy regarding the 
disposition of captured German territory 
a in China and the Pacific Ocean were un- 
known to President Wilson and himself 
__-_—at_the time of the Lansing-Ishii agree- 
ment, in which the United States recog- 
nized that Japan had special interests in 
China. The diplomatic representatives 
of all the powers concerned had con- 
-_ gealed the existence of the treaties. Mr. 
Lansing said that his first knowledge of 


February, 1919, when they were trans- 
mitted to the State Department by the 
- American Peace Commission in Paris. 


JAPANESE REPLY 


Before all the mass of protest on the 
art of China and her defenders the 
ese did not remain silent. Japa- 
» delegates to the Peace Conference, 
1g to Japan via the. United States, 
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these secret agreements came early in _ 


Shantung settlement. Kat- 
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THE SHANTUNG CONTROVERSY 


Japanese Embassy in Washington, con- 
ferred toward the end of July with Breck- 
enridge Long, Third Assistant Secretary 
of State, on this question, and presented 
the difficulties, from Japan’s standpoint, 
of making a declaration about the return 
to China of Shantung before Germany 
turned over to Japan the title to the 
former German rights in the province. 
The time limit for this transference was 
three months. 


On Aug. 1,- Dr. Toyokichi Iyenaga, 
lecturer at Columbia University at the 
outbreak of the war and now Director of 
the East and West Bureau in New York 
City, disclaimed Japan’s intention to 
seize Shantung Province permanently. 
Japan had given her pledge to return 
Kiao-Chau and was ready to renew it, 
but no definite steps, he declared, could 
be taken until China signed the treaty. 
The secret treaties were explained by him 
on the ground that Japan had lost the 
fruits of her victory in the costly war 
with China through the machinations of 
certain European powers; to prevent a 
repetition of such loss in the future she 
had negotiated the agreements referred 
to to support her claims at the peace 
table. The excitement over Shantung, he 
declared, was unjustified. Kiao-Chau had 
an area of only 200 square miles, and its 
possession infringed in no way on Chi- 
nese sovereignty over Shantung Prov- 
ince. As to the Tsing-tao-Tsinanfu rail- 
way, it would be run under the joint 
management of Japan and China, and the 
road would be guarded by China’s police. 
Japanese troops in Shantung Province 
would be withdrawn. A Japanese settle- 
ment and an international settlement 
like that of Shanghai would be estab- 
lished in Tsing-tao. He added: 


The one and sole weakness in the Shan- 
tung decision, I will admit, is the ap- 
pearance, though unavoidable, that the 
Allies have given the award to Japan at 
the expense of a friendly nation, and that 
Japan becomes heir to the German lease- 
hold and rights extorted from China on 
the barest of pretenses. 


The Japanese peace delegates in Paris 
showed willingness on July 31 to dis- 
cuss the Shantung settlement. China, 
they declared, would be satisfied after 
the ratification of the Peace Treaty by 


three great powers. They also declared 
that the desired statement of Japan’s in- 
tention would be forthcoming. The agi- 
tation in the United States Senate was 
due, they declared, to groundless sus- 
picion. Though no time limit was pre- 
scribed for the return of Kiao-Chau, 
Japan intended to begin negotiations for 
such return as soon as the treaty was 
ratified. 


JAPAN'S OFFICIAL STATEMENT 


On Aug. 4 it was announced from 
Tokio that Japan had issued the long- 
awaited statement of her intentions. It 
was not communicated to foreign Goy- 
ernments, but was published in the 
Japanese press. The statement was is- 
sued by Viscount Uchida, the Japanese 
Foreign Minister, who formally declared 
that Japan did not intend to claim any 
rights affecting the territorial sover- 
eignty of China in Shantung Province. 
The official text, made public to the 
press in Tokio on Sunday, Aug. 3, and 
given out by the Japanese Embassy in 
Washington on Aug. 6, is as follows: 


It appears that, in spite of the official 
statement which the Japanese Delegation 
at Paris issued on May 5 last, and which 
I fully affirmed in an interview with the 
representatives of the press on May 17, 
Japan’s policy respecting the Shantung 
question is little understood or appre- 
ciated abroad. 

It will be remembered that in the ul- 
timatum which the Japanese Govern- 
ment addressed to the German Gov- 
ernment on Aug. 15, 1914, they demanded 
of Germany to deliver, on a date not 
later than Sept. 15, 1914, to the imperial 
authorities, without condition or com- 
pensation, the entire leased territory of 
Kiao-Chau with a view to eventual resto- 
ration of the same to China. The terms 
of that demand have never elicited any 
protest on the part of China or any other 
allied or associated powers. 

Following the same line of policy, Japan 
now claims as one of the essential condi- 
tions of peace that the leased territory 
of Kiao-Chau should be surrendered to 
her without condition or compensation. 
At the same time, abiding faithfully by 
the pledge which she gave to China in 
1915, she is quite willing to restore to 
China the whole territory in question and 
to enter upon negotiations with the Gov- 
ernment to Peking as to the arrangements 
necessary to give effect to that pledge as 
soon as possible after the Treaty of Ver- 
sallles shall have been ratified by Japan. 

Nor has she any intention to retain or 
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to claim any rights which affect the ter- 
ritorial sovereignty of China in the Prov- 
ince of Shantung. The significance of the 
clause appearing in Baron Makino's 
statement of May 5, that the policy of 
Japan is to hand back the Shantung 
Peninsula in full sovereignty to China, 
retaining only the economic privileges 
granted to Germany, must be clear to all. 

Upon arrangement being arrived at be- 
tween Japan and China for the restitu- 
tion of Kiao-Chau, the Japanese troops 
at present guarding that territory and 
the Kiao-Chau-Tsinanfu Railway will be 
completely withdrawn. 

The Kiao-Chau-Tsinanfu Railway is in- 
tended to be operated as a joint Sino- 
Japanese enterprise without any dis- 
crimination in treatment against the peo- 
ple of any nation. 

The Japanese Government has, more- 
Over, under contemplation proposals for 
the re-estavlishment in Tsing-tao of a gen- 
eral foreign settlement, instead of the 
exclusive Japenese settlement which by 
the agreement of 1915 with China they 
are entitled to claim. 


The announcement that Japan con- 
templated the establishment of a gen- 
eral foreign settlement at Tsing-tao in 
place of the exclusive Japanese settle- 
ment came as a surprise and was re- 
garded as revealing a new policy of the 
Japanese Government. 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S STATEMENT 


Immediately upon the publication in 
Washington of the Uchida statement, 
President Wilson issued an official pro- 
nouncement which explicitly refused to 
recognize the agreement of 1915. It was 
as follows: 


The Government of the United States 
has noted with the greatest interest the 
frank statement made by Viscount Uchida 
with regard to Japan’s future policy re- 
specting Shantung. The statement ought 
to serve to remove many misunderstand- 
ings which had begun to - accumulate 
about this question. : 

But there are references in the state- 
ment to an agreement entered into be- 
tween Japan and China in 1915 which 
might be misleading if not conimented 
upon in the light of what occurred in 
Paris when the clauses of the treaty af- 
fecting Shantung were under discussion. 
I therefore take the liberty of supplement- 
ing Viscount Uchida’s statement with the 
following: 

In the conference of the 30th of April 
last, where this matter was brought to 
a conclusion among the heads of the 
principal allied and associated powers, 
the Japanese delegates, Baron Makino and 
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Viscount Chinda, in reply to a question 
put by myself, declared that: 

“The policy of Japan is to hand back 
the Shantung Peninsula in full sovereignty 
to China, retaining only the economic 
privileges granted to Germany and the 
right to establish a settlement under the 
usual conditions at Tsing-tao. 

‘“‘The owners of the railway will use 
special police only to insure security for 
traffic. They will be used for no other 
purpose. 

“The police force will be composed of 
Chinese, and such Japanese instructor. 
as the Directors of the railway may se- 
lect will be appointed by the Chinese 
Government.”’ 

No reference was made to this policy 
being in any way dependent upon the 
execution of the agreement of 1915 to 
which Viscount Uchida appears to have 
referred. Indeed, I felt it my duty to 


THE SHANTUNG CONTROVERSY 


say that nothing that I agreed to must 
be construed as an acquiescence on the 
part of the Government of the United 
States in the policy of the notes ex- 
changed betwen China and Japan in 1915 
and 1918, and reference was made in the 
discussion to the enforcement of the 
agreement of 1915 and 1918 only in case 
China failed to co-operate fully in carry- 
ing out the policy outlined in the state- 
ment of Baron Makino and Viscount 
Chinda., 

~ Have, of course, no doubt that Vis- 
count Uchida had been apprised of all the 
particulars of the discussion in Paris, 
and I am not making this statement 
with the idea of correcting his, but only 
to throw a fuller light of clarification 
upon a situation which ought to be re- 
lieved of every shadow of obscurity or 
misapprehension. 

WOODROW WILSON. 


The Passing of Anti-British Prejudice 


By OWEN WISTER 


In an article on “ Our Fourth of July,” 
contributed to the American number of 
The London Times, July 4, 1919, Owen 
Wister, the American novelist, said: 

To fathers and grandfathers all over 
our States the names Concord, Bunker 
Hill, and Valley Forge mean resistance to 
the tyrannical enemy of liberty, England. 
England is still that to our schoolboys 
of today, though not to so many. A 
movement to corr2ct the school books has 
been started and will go on. It will be 
thwarted in every way vossible by cer- 
tain of your enemies. These will busily 
remind you that you burned our capital 
in the next war we had; that you let 
loose the Alabama upon us during our 
civil war; they will never mention the 
good turns you have done us. They 
would spoil, if they could, the better 
understanding that so many of us are 
striving for. They would pry us apart, 
if they could. They will fail. Our dead 
over whom you strewed flowers on 
May 30 will help us living to defeat them. 

Could I name all the matters wherein 
we have varied much or little from you 
since that original Fourth of July, 148 
years ago, a teeming page would be com- 
piled. In truth, a whole book devoted to 


os these differences, with the history of 
such divergence, would have that same 


light-throwing quality which is pos- 


sessed by any great dictionary giving 
the evolution and successive uses of 
words, tu | * * 

This whole mass of divergence is as 
dross, weighed against the golden nugget 
of similarity; our indentical attitude to- 
ward life. We alone have it in common. 
Nobody else on this planet shares it with 
us. Our Constitution was the achieve- 
ment of minds sprung as directly from 
the British constructive genius as 
Minerva from the brain of Jove—and 
far more veraciously. Without your 
common law our law had not existed. 
Upon your rotion of the home our social 
fabric rests. Climate—or something— 
has made many of us more volatile, more 
loquacious than you; but when there is 
something doing we can focus to a silence 
remarkably like yours. We, too, have a 
pagan stoicism, and Christianity has 
bred in us the same sense of pity for 
the weak and sick, understood by none 
others of mankind. Above all else—to 
be the captains of our souls. This utter- 
most thing we got from you. This war, 
especially the great year 1918, has added 
considerably to the number of British 
who say, “Yankees are not half bad 
when you know them”; and to the 
number of Yanks who say, “I’ve met a 
whole lot of British who hate the same 
things I do.” May their tribe increase! 
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Full Text of New Basic Law of the Nation, 
Adopted by the National Assembly at Weimar 


E National Constituent Assembly 
of Germany, elected on Jan. 19, 
1919, after many months of de- 
liberation adopted the following 
Constitution for the new republic on July 
31, and it became effective on Aug. 13. 
During this whole period the Constituent 
Assembly fulfilled the functions of the 
Reichstag. Under the Constitution the 
Reichstag, elected in accordance with the 
new basic law, will resume its functions. 
The National Council forms a sort of 
upper house, corresponding largely to 
the Federal Council of the Empire. The 
revision of Article 61, which provides for 
the admission of Austrian delegates to 
the National Council, has been formally 
demanded by the Peace Conference at 
Paris. The text of the Constitution is as 
follows: 
Preamble—The German people, united in 
all its branches and with the 
determination to build up and strengthen its 
domain in liberty and justice, to preserve 
peace, both at home and abroad, and to 


foster social progress, has adopted the fol- 
lowing Constitution: 


COMPOSITION AND FUNCTIONS OF 
THE GOVERNMENT 


ARTICLE 1.—The German National State is 
a Republic. The power of the State is de- 
rived from the people. 


ARTICLE 2.—The territory of the nation 
consists of the territories of the German 
States. Other territories may be taken into 
the Government by national law, when their 
inhabitants, by a vote of self-determination, 
express such a desire. 


ARTICLE 3.—The national colors are 
black-red-gold. The trade flag is black- 
white-red, with the national colors on the 
upper inside corner. 


ARTICLE 4.—The universally recognized 
principles of the laws of nations are accepted 
as binding elements of the laws of the Ger- 
man Nation. 


ARTICLE 5.—The power of the National 
State shall be exercised through the agen- 
cies of the Government on the basis of the 
Constitution in all matters affecting the na- 
tion, and in all matters affecting the respec- 
tive States through the agencies of such 


States on the basis of their respective Con- 
stitutions. 


ARTICLE 6.—The Government has the ex- 
clusive right of legislation over: 

1. Foreign relations. 

2. Colonial matters. 

3. State property, right of changing resi- 
dence, immigration and emigration, and ex- 
tradition. 

4. Military organization. 

5. Coinage. 

6. Customs, including the unification of 
customs and trade districts and the free cir- 
culation of wares. 

7. Posts, telegraphs, and telephones. 


ARTICLE %.—The Government has right 
of legislation over: 

1. Civil law. 

2. Criminal law. 

8. Judicial proceedings, including the exe- 
cution of penalties and co-operation be- 
tween departments. 

4. Passports and police for aliens. 

5. Poor laws and vagrancy. 

6. Press, associations, and assemblies. 

7. Population policy; provisions affecting 
maternity, nurslings, young children and 
adolescents. 

8. National health, veterinaries, protec- 
tion of plants from disease and pests. 

9. Labor law, insurance, and protection of 
workmen and employes and employment 
agencies. 

10. The organization of trade representa~ 
tion in the nation. 

11. Provision for war veterans and their 
survivors. 

12. The right of alienation of property. 

13. The socialization of natural treasures 
and economic undertakings, as well as the 
production, organization, distribution, and 
evaluation of economic goods for the com- 
munity. 

14. Trade, weights and measures, issue of 
paper money, banks and stock exchanges. 

15. Traffic in food articles and luxuries, 
as well as objects of daily need. 

16. Industrial pursuits and mining. 

17. Insurance. 

18. Navigation, fishing on the high sea and 
along the coasts. 

19. Railways, internal navigation, commu- 
nication by vehicles propelled by power on 
land, on sea, and in the air, construction 
of highways, in so far.as general commu- 
nications and national defense are con- 
cerned. , 

20. Theatres and cinematographs. 


ARTICLE 8.—The Government further pos- _ 
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 sesses legislative power over taxes and oth- 
er sources of income, in so far as they may 
be claimed in whole or in part for its pur- 
poses. In the event that the Government 
claims taxes or other forms of income 
which formerly belonged to its confederated 
States, it will be bound to consider the 
maintenance of such States’ vital means of 
support. 


ARTICLE 9.—Whenever a need for cen- 
tralized control occurs the Government has 
a right of legislation over: 

1. Community welfare. 

2. Protection of public order and security. 


ARTICLE 10.—The Government in respect 
to legislation may lay down principles for: 

1. The rights and duties of religious asso- 
ciations. 

2, Schools, high schools, and scientific pub- 
lications. 

8. The official rights of all public bodies, 

4, Land rights, land divisions, settlements 
and homesteads, title or landed property, 
habitations, and distribution of inhabitants. 

5. Interments. 

ARTICLE 11.—The Government in respect 
to legislation may lay down principles for 
the permissibility and mode of collection of 
taxes, in order to prevent: 

1. Injury to income or to trade relations 
of the nation. 

2. Double taxation. 

3. Excessive and burdensome taxes on the 
use of public ways of communication which 
hinder traffic, and of toliways. 

4. Tax disadvantages of imported wares as 
compared with domestic products in trade 
between the various States and State dis- 
tricts, or, 

5. To exclude or to conserve 
communal interests. 

ARTICLE 12.—So long and in so far as 
the Government makes no use of its right of 
legislation, the confederated States possess 
the right of legislation. This doesnot apply 
to the exclusive legislation of the Govern- 
ment. 

The Government has the right, wherever 
the welfare of the community is involved, to 
yeto laws of confederated States related to 
the objects of Article 7, Section 13, 


ARTICLE 13.—Government law transcends 
States’ Jaw. In case there should arise doubt 
or difference of cpinion as to whether State 
legislation is in harmony with Government 
legislation, the proper officials of the Gov- 
ernment or the central State officials, ac- 
cording to the specific prescription of a 
Government law, may resort to the deci- 
sion of a highest national court. 


ARTICLE 14.—The laws of the Govern- 


important 


ment will be exercised through the State 
officials, unless the national laws provide 


_ otherwise. 
ARTICLE 15.—The Government adminis- 


on exercises supervision in matters 
which the nation has the right of legis- 
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voters, 


In so far as the laws of the Government 
are to be exercised by State officials, the 
Government Administration may issue gen- 
eral directions. It has the power to send 
commissioners to the central State authori- 
ties, and, with their approval, also to subor- 
dinate officials, to supervise the fulfillment 
of the Government laws. 

The State Administrations are charged, at 
the request of the Government Administra- 
tion, to eliminate defects in the execution 
of the national laws. In case of differences 
of opinion, the Government Administration, 
as well as the State Administration, may re- 
sort to the decision of the Supreme Court, 
in case another court is not prescribed by 
Government law. 


ARTICLE 16.—Those officials charged with 
the direct administration of Government in 
the different States shall, as a rule, be ap- 
pointed from citizens of the given State, 
The officials, employes, and workmen of 
the Government Administration will, when 
desired, be employed in their home districts 
as far as proves possible, and whenever con- 
sideration of their training or of the de- 
mands of the service present no objection. 


ARTICLE 1%7.—Every State must have 2 
republican Constitution. The people’s repre- 
sentatives must be chosen in universal, equal, 
direct and secret vote cast by all German 
men and women citizens on the basis of pro- 
portional representation. The State Adminis- 
tration shall require the confidence of the 
people’s representatives. 

The election basis for popular representa- 
tion applies also for the community elec- 
tions. Through State law, however, the right 
to vote may be made to depend on the length 
of residence in the community to the extent 
of one year. 


ARTICLE 18.—The division of the Govern- 


‘ ment into States shall serve the highest eco- 


nomic and cultural interests of the people 
after most thorough consideration of the will 
of the population involved. Changes in State 
boundaries and the reconstruction of States 
within the nation may occur on the passing 
of a national law changing the Constitution, 

If the States directly involved agree, a 
simple Government law will suffice. 

A simple Government law will be sufficient, 
further, if one of the States involved does 
not agree but the territorial change or re- 
construction is demanded by the will of the 
population and a predominating national in- 
terest requires it, 

The will of the population is to be deter- 
mined by referendum. The National Ad- 
ministration will sanction such a vote when 
a third of the inhabitants qualified to vate 
for the Reichstag, and who belong to the 
territory whose separation is opposed, de- 
mand it. 

To determine a territorial change or recon- 


- struction three-fifths of the votes cast, or at 


least a majority of votes cast by qualified 
shall be required. Even when a 


separation of only a part of a Prussian ad- 
ministrative district, a Bavarian circle, or, 
in other States, a corresponding adminis- 
trativo district, is involved, the will of the 
population of the whole district under con- 
sideration must be determined. If a con- 
siderable dependence of the district to be 
separated on the whole region does not exist, 
the will of the population of the district to 
be separated may be pronounced sufficient 
on the basis of a special Government law. 

After the consent of the population has 
been manifested by vote, the Government Ad- 
ministration must lay before the Reichstag a 
corresponding law for enactment. 

In case dispute arises over financial or 
property details when such union or sep- 
aration is accomplished, the Supreme Court 
of Germany, if charged therewith by one of 
the parties, may give a decision. 

ARTICLE 19.—In the case of constitu- 
tional disputes within a State in which no 
court exists that may resolve them, as well 
as in the case of disputes of a non-private 
nature between different States or between 
the Government and a State, the National 
Supreme Court, at the request of one of the 
parties in dispute, shall decide, in case 
another court of the Government does not 
have jurisdiction. 

The National President executes the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court. 


THE REICHSTAG 


ARTICLE 20.—The Reichstag shall consist 
of the deputies of the German people. 


ARTICLE 21.—The delegates are represen- 
tatives of the whole people. They are subject 
only to their own conscience and shall not be 
bound by any orders. 


ARTICLE 22.—The delegates shall be 
chosen on the basis of universal, equal, di- 
rect and secret vote by all men and women 
over the age of 20, in accordance with the 
principles of proportional representation. The 
day for elections must be a Sunday or a 
public day of rest. 

Other details will be determined by the 
Government election law. 


ARTICLE 23.—The Reichstag will be 
elected for four years. New elections must 
occur at latest after the expiration of sixty 
days following its expiration. 

The Reichstag will convene at latest on the 
thirtieth day after election. 


ARTICLE 24.—The Reichstag will meet 
each year on the first Wednesday in Novem- 
ber at the seat of the National Government. 
The President of the Reichstag must call it 
earlier, if the President of the Republic, or 
at least a third of the members of the 
Reichstag demand it. 

The Reichstag shall determine the close of 
session and the day of reconvention. 

ARTICLE 25.—The President of the Re- 


public may dissolve the Reichstag, but only 
once for the same cause, 
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sixtieth day after such dissolution. ba 
ARTICLE 26.—The Reichstag shall choose 
its President, as well as his representative, : 


and its secretary. It shall determine its own 
order of business. 


ARTICLE 27.—Between two ad joceaeneh te 
or election periods the President and his rep- 
resentative of the last session shall continue 
all necessary business. - 


ARTICLE 28.—The President shall exercise 
the power of law and police duty in the 
Reichstag building. The management of the 
House is subject to him; he shall have power 
over the incomes and disbursements of the 
House, in accordance with the standard of 
Government economy, and shall represent the 
Government in all legal business and litiga- 
tion arising in his administration. 


ARTICLE 29.—The Reichstag’s proceedings 
will be public. At the request of fifty mem- 
bers the public may be excluded on a two- 
thirds majority vote. 


ARTICLE 30.—Truthful reports of the pro- 
ceedings in open sessions of the Reichstag, of 
a Provincial Parliament or of their commit- 
tees shall carry no responsibility. 


ARTICLE 31,—A Court of Election Control 
shall be formed in the Reichstag. This court 
shall decide the question whether a delegate 
shall lose membership or not. 

This Court of Election Control shall con- 
sist of members of the Reichstag, which the 
latter chooses for the election period, and 
of members of the Government Court of 
Administration, to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Republic at the suggestion of ke 
President of this court. 

This Court of Election Control shall form 
its decisions on the basis of public oral dis- 
cussions conducted by three members of the 
Reichstag and two judicial members. 

Besides the proceedings of the Court of 
Election Control, other proceedings will be 
instituted by a Government Commissioner 
appointed by the President of the Republic. 
These proceedings, however, shall be regu- 
lated by the Court of Election Control. 


ARTICLE 32.—To make any decision of the 
Reichstag valid, a simple majority vote shall 
be required, in so far as the Constitution 
does not prescribe a different ratio of voting. 
For elections to be undertaken by the Reichs- 
tag the Committee on Rules may admit 
exceptions. . 

The determination of a decision will be 
regulated by the Committee on Rules. 

ARTICLE 33.—The Reichstag and its com- 
mittee may demand the presence of the 
National Chancellor and of any other Gov- 
ernment Minister. 

The Chancellor, the Government Ministers, 
and their duly appointed representatives — 
shall have access to the sessions of the 
Reichstag and of its committees. The con- 
federated States shall possess the right t 
send thelr plen{potentiartes to these se 


; interpret the views of their State Gov- 
& ernments regarding the object of discussion. 
mS ‘At their request the representatives of the 
‘State Government must receive a hearing 
during the discussion, and the representa- 
tives of the National Government must be 
hMeard also outside the order of the day. 
They shall, however, be subject to the con- 
trol of the Chairman in matters of order. 


ARTICLE 34.—The Reichstag has the right 
and, at the request of one-fifth of its mem- 
bers, the duty of appointing committees 
of investigation. These committees in open 
session shall bring to light the evidence 
which they, or the members proffering the 
request, shall consider required. Publicity 
may be excluded by the committee of in- 
vestigation by a two-thirds majority vote. 
The Committee on Rules shall regulate the 
proceedings of the committee and determine 
the number of its members. 

The judicial and administrative officials 
shall comply with requests made by these 
committees for information evidence, and the 
records of these officials shall on request be 
laid before them. The prescriptions of the 
penal code shall have application to the in- 
vestigations of these committees and of the 
4 officials by them petitioned, but the secrecy 
/ : of letter and parcel post, telegraph, and 
j 


telephone services shall be undisturbed. 


ARTICLE 35.—The Reichstag shall appoint 
a standing committee for outside matters, 
whose activity shall exist also outside the 
session and after the close of the election 
period until the reconvention of the new 
Reichstag. The sittings of this committee 
shall not be public, unless the committee by 
a two-thirds majority vote decides for pub- 
licity. 

The Reichstag further shall appoint a 
standing committee to maintain the rights 
of the popular representatives as against 
the Government Administration outside of 
session and after the close of the election 
period. 

These committees shall have the rights of 
investigating committees. 


ARTICLE 36.—No member of the Reichstag 
or of a Provincial Parliament shall at any 
time, because of his vote or because of any 
opinions expressed in the fulfillment of his 
duty, be judicially or officially prosecuted 
er in any way be held for responsibility out- 
side the Assembly. 

ARTICLE 37.—No member of the Reichstag 
or of a Provincial Parliament shall, without 
approval of the house to which the delegate 
belongs, be subjected to investigation or ar- 

rest during the session on account of any 
action involving penalty, unless the member 
is arrested in the act, or, at latest, on the 
following day. 

same approval is required in the case 
every other limitation of personal free- 
Dope hinders the fulfillment of the 


ber of the Reichstag or of a Provincial Par- 
liament and every arrest or other limitation 
of his personal freedom shall, at the demand 
of the house to which the delegate belongs, 
be revoked for the period of the session. 


ARTICLE 38.—The members of the Reichs- 
tag and the Provincial Parliaments are 
empowered to refuse evidence concerning 
persons who have given them information 
in their capacity as delegates, or to whom, 
in the fulfillment of their duties as dele- 
gates, they have given such information, as 
well as to testify concerning such informa- 
tion. In regard also to the seizure of docu- 
ments their position shall ne the same as 
that of all persons who by law are given 
the right of refusal of evidence. 

A search or seizure may be undertaken in 
the precincts of the Reichstag or of a 
Provincial Parliament only with the consent 
of the President. 


ARTICLE 39.—Officials and members of 
the army need no leave to fulfill their of- 
fice as members of the Reichstag or of a 
Provincial Parliament, 

If they become candidates for a seat in 
these bodies the necessary leave shall be 
granted them to prepare for their election. 


ARTICLE 40.—The members of the Reichs- 
tag shall have the right of free transport 
over all German railway lines, and also com- 
pensation as prescribed by a national law. 


THE NATIONAL PRESIDENT AND 
THE GOVERNMENT 


ARTICLE 41.—The President of the Repub- 
lic shall be chosen by the whole German 
people. Every German who has completed 
his thirty-fifth year is qualified for election. 
Further details are determined by a national 
law. 


ARTICLE 42.—The National President, on 
assuming his office before the Reichstag, 
shall take the following oath: 

I swear to consecrate all my energy to 
the welfare of the German people, to in- 
crease its advantages, to avert its injury, 
to preserve the Constitution and the laws 
of the nation, to fulfill my duties consci- 
entiously, and to deal justly with all. 

The addition of a religious declaration shall 
be permissible. 


ARTICLE 43.—The duration of the Pres!- 
dent’s tenure of office shall be seven years. 
Re-election shall be permissible. 

Before the expiration of his term the Pres- 
ident may be deposed by a referendum, at 
the request of the Reichstag. The decision 
of the Reichstag shall require a two-thirds 
majority vote. Through such decision the 
President shall be prohibited from further 
exercise of his office. Rejection of his depo- 
sition by a referendum shall count as a new 
election and entail the dissolution of the 
Reichstag. 

_ The National President shall not be subject 
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to prosecution without the sanction of the 
Reichstag. 

ARTICLE 44.—The President may not at 
the same time be a member of the Reichstag. 


ARTICLE 45.—The President shall repre- 
sent the nation in matters of international 
law. He shall in the nation’s name conclude 
alliances and other treaties with foreign 
powers. He shall accredit and receive Am- 
bassadors. 

Declaration of war and conclusion of peace 
shall be subject to national law. 

Alliances and treaties with foreign States, 
related to subjects covered by national law, 
shall require the approval of the Reichstag. 


ARTICLE 46.—The President shall appoint 
and Gismiss Government officials and mil- 
itary officers, if not otherwise provided by 
law. He can exercise this right of appoint- 
ment or dismissal through other officials. 

ARTICLE 47.—The President has supreme 
command over all the military forces of the 
nation. 

ARTICLE 48.—If any State shall not ful- 
fill the duties prescribed for it by the Con- 
stitution or by Government laws the Presi- 
dent of the Republic may hold it to such 
fulfillment with the aid of armed power. 

The President, in the event that public se- 
curity and order in the German Nation should 
be considerably disturbed or endangered, 
may take all necessary measures to re-estab- 
lish such public security and order, and, if 
required, to intervene with the aid of armed 
power. To this end he may provisionally 
abrogate, in whole or in part, the funda- 
mental laws established in Articles 114, 115, 
117, 118, 123, 124, and 153. 

The President must immediately inform the 
Reichstag of all measures provided for by 
Paragraphs 1 or 2 of this article. These 
measures may be revoked at the demand of 
the Reichstag. 

In case of danger from delay the Pro- 
vincial Government may take provisional 
measures of the kind mentioned in Paragraph 
2 for its own territory. These measures 
may be revoked at the demand of the Presi- 
dent of the republic or of the Reichstag. 
Details are provided by a Government law. 


ARTICLE 49.—The President of the Repub- 
lic shall exercise for the Government the 
right of pardon. Government amnesties re- 
quire a national law. 


ARTICLE 50.—All arrangements and dis- 
positions of the President of the Republic, in- 
cluding those concerning the army, to become 
valid must be countersigned by the Prime 
Minister or by duly qualified Government 
Ministers. Responsibility shall ensue upon 
this countersigning. 


ARTICLE 51.—The President of the Repub- 
lic, in case he is incapicated, shall be repre- 
sented by the National Chancellor. If such 
incapacity last for any considerable time, 
this representation shall be regulated by a 
Government law. The same provision shall 
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apply in case of a premature vacancy of the 4 K 


Presidency until the new elections are com- 
pleted. 


ARTICLE 52.—The administration of the 
Government shall consist of the National 
Chancellor and the Government Ministers. 


ARTICLE 53.—The Chancellor, and at his 
suggestion the Ministers of the Government, 
shall be appointed and dismissed by the 
President of the republic. 


ARTICLE 54.—The Chancellor and the 
Government Ministers shall require the con- 
fidence of the Reichstag for the fulfillment 
of their office. Any of them must withdraw 
in the event that the Reichstag by explicit 
resolution withholds its confidence. 


ARTICLE 55.—The Chancellor shall pre- 
side in the Government Administration and 
shall conduct its affairs in accordance with 
an order of business, which shall be deter- 
mined by the Administration and approved 
by the President of the Republic. 


ARTICLE 56.—The Prime Minister shall 
determine the line of policy and shall assume 
responsibility therefor to the Reichstag. 
Within this line each and every Government 
Minister shall conduct independently the field 
of activity allotted to him, assuming his 
own responsibility to the Reichstag. 


ARTICLE 57.—The Ministers of Govern- 
ment are charged to lay before the Govern- 
ment Administration for discussion and de- 
cision all drafts of law, all matters so pre- 
scribed by Constitution or law, and all dif- 
ferences of opinion over various questions 
which concern the functions of several Gov- 
ernment Ministers. 


ARTICLE 58.—The Government Adminis- 
tration shall ratify its decisions on the basis 
of majority vote. In case of a tie the vote 
of the presiding officer shall be decisive. 


ARTICLE 59.—The Reichstag is empowered 
to enter a complaint before the Supreme 
Court of the German Nation against the 
President of the Republic, the Prime Minis- 
ter and the Government Ministers, on the 
ground of their having violated the Consti- 
tution or a Government law. The proposal 
to initiate this complaint must be signed by 
at least 100 members of the Reichstag and 
requires the approval of the majority pre- 
scribed for alteration of the Constitution. 
Other details will be regulated by the Gov- 
ernment law applying to the National Su- 
preme Court. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


ARTICLE 60.—A National Council [Reichs- 
rat] shall be formed for representation of 
-the German States in national legislation and 
administration. 3 

ARTICLE 61.—In the National Council 
every State shall have at least one vote. In 


the case of the larger States one vote will i 
be accorded to every million inhabitants. Any 


excess equal at least to the population of the 
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smallest State will be estimated as equal to 
a full million. No State shall be represented 
by more than two-fifths of all votes. 
German-Austria, after its union with the 
German Nation, shall receive the right of 
participation in the National Council with 
the number of votes corresponding to its 
population. Until that time the representa- 
tives of German-Austria shall have a deliber- 
ative voice. 

The number of votes shall be newly de- 


i. termined through the National Council after 
+ eyery general census. 
a. ARTICLE 62.—In committees fornied by 


the National Council from its own members, 
no State shall have more than one voice. 


‘e ARTICLE 68.—The States shall be repre- 
* sented in the National Council through mem- 
i bers of their respective Governments. But 
half of the Prussian votes will be disposed of 
according to a State law, by the Prussian 
Provincial Administrations. 
The States shall have the right to send as 
many representatives to the National Council 
as they have votes, 


Fy ARTICLE 64.—The Government Admin- 

istration shall be bound to summon the Na- 

: tional Council at the demand of one-third 
r of its members. 


ARTICLE 65.—The Presidency of the Na- 
tional Council and of its committees shall be 
filled by a member of the Government Ad- 
ministration. The members of tlie Govern- 
ment Administration shall have the right, 
and, on demand, the duty, to participate in 
the dealings of the National Council and its 
committees. During its sittings they shall, 
< if they so desire, be given a hearing at any 
; time. 


ARTICLE 66.—The Government Admin- 
; istration, as well as every member of the 
Ve State Council, are authorized to make pro- 
posals in the National Council. The National 
Council shall regulate the conduct of its pro- 
ceedings through an order of business. The 
plenary sessions of the National Council shall 
‘a be public. According to the order of busi- 
"apa ness, the public may be excluded for special 
+ ~=objects of discussion. A simple majority of 
_ the voters shall be decisive in voting. 


ARTICLE 67.—The National Council shall 
be kept informed by the National Ministries 
of the conduct of national business. The 
an proper committees of the National Council 

shall be summoned by the National Min- 

istries for deliberations over important sub- 
jects. 


NATIONAL LEGISLATION 


ARTICLE 68.—Projects of legislation shall 
be introduced by the Government or from 
the body of the Reichstag. The laws of the 
“nation shall be determined by the Reichstag. 


TICLE 69.—The introduction of legis- 
projects by the Government Adminis- 
shall require the assent of the Na- 
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ernment Administration and the National 
Council shall not agree, the Government Ad- 
ministration may nevertheless introduce the 
project, but shall be bound to record the 
dissent of the National Council. 


In case the National Council approve a 
project of legislation and the Government 
Administration disapprove it, the latter shall 
introduce the project in the Reichstag with 
an exposition of its own standpoint. 


ARTICLE %70.—The National President 
shall make a compilation of all laws created 
according to the Constitution and within one 
month publish it in the Government Legis- 
lative Record. 


ARTICLE %1.—All Government laws shall 
come into force, unless otherwise specified, 
on the fourteenth day following the date of 
the issue of the Government Legislative Rec- 
ord in the nation’s capital. 


ARTICLE 172.—The publication of 2 Gov- 
ernment law may be deferred for two 
months, if so demanded by one-third of the 
Reichstag. Laws which the Reichstag and 
the National Council declare as urgent may 
be published by the President of the repub- 
lic without regard to such demand. 


ARTICLE %3.—A law approved by the 
Reichstag must be referred to the people 
befcre its publication if the President of the 
Republic so decrees within a month. A law 
whose publication is deferred at the demand 
of at least one-third of the Reichstag must 
be laid before the people for decision, if 
one-twentieth of qualified yoters make such 
proposal, 

A referendum shall further be resorted to 
if one-tenth of qualified voters express the 
desire that a project of law shall be pro- 
posed. <A fully elaborated project of law 
must be the basis of such desire. The Gov- 
ernment must lay this project of law before 
the Reichstag and explain its own stand re- 
garding it. The referendum shall not occur 
if the desired project of law is accepted by 
the Reichstag without alteration. Only the 
President of the Republic may call a refer- 
endum for matters concerning the budget, 
tax laws, and salary payments. A national 
law shall regulate the procedure to be fol- 
lowed in a referendum or a project of law 
desired by the people. 


ARTICLE 74.—The National Council shall 
have the right of veto against laws approved 
by the Reichstag. This veto must be en- 
tered before the Reichstag by the Govern- 
meut within two weeks after ratification, and 
within two further weeks at the latest must 
be circumstantiated. 

Ia the event of such veto the law shall be 
lail before the Reichstag for a second de- 
cision. If the Reichstag and the National 
Council do not agree, the President of the 
Republic may within three months refer the 
subject of dispute to a referendum. In case 
the President does not avail himself of this 
right, the law will be considered not to have 
been passed. If the Reichstag rejects the 
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protest of the National Council on the basis 
of a two-thirds majority vote, the President 
shall publish the law in the form accepted 
by the Reichstag within three months, or 
else decree a referendum. 


ARTICLE %75.—Through a referendum a 
Reichstag decision may be nullified only 
when a majority of the qualified voters par- 
ticipate in the voting. 

ARTICLE 176.—In respect to legislation the 
Constitution may be altered. But decisions of 
the Reichstag on alteration of the Constitu- 
tion shall be valid only when two-thirds of 
the lawful membership are present, and at 
least two-thirds of those present give their 
assent. Decisions of the National Council on 
alteration shall also require a two-thirds 
majority of all votes cast. In case a change 
of Constitution is determined by popular 
desire through a referendum, the assent of a 
majority of qualified voters shall be required. 

In the event that the Reichstag determine 
on an alteration of the Constitution against 
the protest of the National Council, the Presi- 
dent of the Republic need not publish this 
law, if the National Council demand a refer- 
endum within two weeks. 


ARTICLE 1%77.—The Government shall issue 
the general administrative decrees required 
for the execution of the national laws where 
no other provision is made by law. The 
assent of the National Council is necessary 
when the execution of the laws is incumbent 
on State officials, 


NATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


ARTICLE 78.—Relations with 
States concern the nation exclusively. 

In matters regulated by provincial law the 
confederated States may conclude treaties 
with foreign States. These treaties require 
the consent of the nation. 

Agreements with foreign States regarding 
change of national boundaries may be con- 
cluded by the nation on consent of the State 
involved. Alterations of the boundaries may 
occur only on the basis of a Government law, 
except in cases where mere correction of the 
boundaries of uninhabited districts is in 
question. 

To assure the representation of interests 
arising for special States through their spe- 
cial economic relations or their proximity to 
foreign countries, the Government shall de- 
cide on the measures and arrangements re- 
quired in concert with the States involved. 

ARTICLE 179.—The defense of the nation 
concerns the nation. The military organiza- 
tion of the German people shall be placed 
under unified control by a Government law 
in which the special provincial institutions 
shall be given due consideration. 

ARTICLE 80.—Colonial administration con- 
cerns the nation exclusively. 

ARTICLE 81.—All German merchant ships 
Shall constitute a unified trade fleet. 


ARTICLE 82.—Germany forms a customs 


foreign 


and trade territory surrounded by a common — 


customs boundary. This customs boundary 
shall be identical with the frontier boundary. 
On the coast the shore line of the mainland 
and of the islands belonging to the national 


territory constitute the customs boundary. — 


Exceptions may be determined for the cus- 
toms line running along the seacoast and 
other waters. Foreign territories or parts 
of territories may be annexed to the cus- 
toms territory by national treaties or agree- 
ments. 

Parts of the customs territory may be ex- 
cluded on special request. In the case of 
free ports this exclusion may occur only 
through a law altering the Constitution. 
Customs districts excluded may be annexed 
to a foreign customs district through na- 
tional treaties or agreements. 

All natural products, as well as arts and 
crafts products, may in the free intercourse 
of the nation be transported into, out of, 
or across the boundaries of the various 
States and communities. Exceptions may be 
permitted by a Government law. 


ARTICLE 83.—Customs and excise of ar- 
ticles of consumption shall be administered 
through Government officials. Measures 
shall be provided for the administration of 
Government taxes through Government of- 
ficials which shall enable the confederated 
States to maintain special State interests 
in the spheres of agriculture, trade, crafts, 
and industry. 


ARTICLE 84.—The Government shall pro- 
vide by law for: 

1. The organization of the administration 
of taxes in the different States so far as 
shall be required for the unified and regular 
fulfillment of the national tax laws. 

2. The organization and functions of the 
officials charged with supervision of the 
execution of the national tax laws. 

3. Balance accounts with the confederated 
States. 

4. The reimbursement of the costs of ad- 
ministration in the execution of the national 
tax laws. 


ARTICLE 85.—All revenues and disburse- 
ments of the nation must be computed for 
every fiscal year and entered in the budget. 
The budget shall be confirmed before the 
beginning of the fiscal year by law. The 
expenses shall regularly be appropriated for 
one year; in special cases they may be ap- 
proved for a longer period. In other cases 
provision in the budget law extending be- 
yond the fiscal year or not relating to the 
revenues and expenses of the nation or its 
administration shall be prohibited. 

The Reichstag, in the drawing up of the 
budget, may not increase or add new ex- 
penses without the consent of the National 
Council. The consent of the National Coun- 
cil may be replaced according to the pro- 
visions of Article 74, 


ARTICLE 86.—For the employment of all 


national revenue the Minister of 
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shall in the following fiscal year, to cover 
- the responsibility of the administration, sub- 


mit an account of reckoning to the National 
Council and to the Reichstag. The auditing 
of this account shall be regulated by national 
law. 


ARTICLE 87.—In the matter of credit, 
moneys shall be procured only in case of ex- 
traordinary need and regularly only for ex- 
penses connected with promotion. Such pro- 
curing of moneys, as well as the assumption 
by the Government of a security obligation, 
may occur on the strength of a Government 
law. 


ARTICLE 88.—The post and telegraph serv- 
ices, together with the telephone service, con- 
cern the nation exclusively. The postage 
stamp symbols shall be the same for the 
whole nation. 


The Government Administration shall, with 
the consent of the National Council, issue de- 
erees laying down principles and duties in 
the use of means of communication. With 
the consent of the National Council it may 
extend this authority to the Postmaster 
General. 

The Government Administration, with the 
consent of the State Council, shall appoint a 
supplementary council for advisory co-opera- 
tion in postal, telegraph, telephone communi- 
cations, and the regulation of prices. 

Only the Government shall conclude trea- 
ties dealing with communications with ‘for- 
eign countries. 


ARTICLE 89.—It is the nation’s duty to 
take over railroads serving general traffic, 
with all their property, and to manage them 
as a unified system of communication. 


ARTICLE 90.—With the taking over of the 
railroads the Government shall also take 
over the right of property alienation and the 
supreme State rights relating to railway or- 
ganization. The National Supreme Court 
shall decide the scope of such rights in case 
of disputes, 

ARTICLE 91.—The Government Adminis- 
tration, with the consent of the State Council, 
shall issue decrees regulating the construc- 
tion, the management, and the traffic of rail- 
ways. With the consent of the National 
Council it may extend this authority to the 
proper Government Minister. 


ARTICLE 92.—The Government railways, 
irrespective of their budget and their ac- 
counts in the general budget and general ac- 
counts of the nation, shall be administered as 
an independent economic undertaking, which 
shall defray its own expenses, including in- 
terest and cancellation of the railway debt, 
and shall set aside a railway sinking fund. 
The amount of the cancellation and of the 
sinking fund, as well as the objects for which 
money shall be applied, shall be regulated by 
special laws. % 


ARTICLE 93.—Acting for the Government 
_tailways, with the consent of the National 


neil, the Government Administration 


1 appoint supplementary councils for ad- 
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visory co-operation in matters of railway 
traffic and transportation charges. 


ARTICLE 94.—In the event that the Gove 
ernment has taken over into its administra- 
tion the railways of a certain district which 
serve general transport needs, within that 
district new railways serving such general 
transportation needs may be built only by 
the Government or by its consent. In case 
such construction of new railways, or alter- 
ations of existing railway organizations, 
concern the sphere of anthority of the State 
police, the Railway Administration, before 
decision, must grant a hearing to the State 
officials. 

In case the Government has not yet taken 
over the railways, it may administer on its 
own account railways considered essential 
for general transportation, or for national 
defense, by virtue of Government laws and 
despite the opposition of the States which 
they traverse, yet without infringing sov- 
ereign State rights, or it may give over con- 
struction rights to another, if necessary, 
also according-right of alienation. 

Every Railway Administration must con- 
sent to connection with other railway lines 
at the latter’s expense. 


ARTICLE 95.—Railways for general traf- 
fic not administered by the Government are 
subject to the supervision of the Govern- 
ment. 

The railways thus subjected to Government 
supervision are to be controlled and equipped 
according to the same principles, to be de- 
termined by the Government. They shall 
be maintained in safe condition and to be ex- 
tended as necessity demands. ‘Transportation 
of persons and goods shall, as need arises, 
be provided for and equipment furnished. 

In the supervision of the cost of trans- 
portation, the supervisors shall work toward 
a uniform and a low railway rate. 


ARTICLE 96.—All railways, including those 
not serving general traffic needs, must com- 
ply with the demands of the Government for 
use of the railways for the purpose of 
national defense. 


ARTICLE 97.—It is the duty of the Gov- 
ernment to take over for administration all 
waterways serving general communications. 
After such taking over, such waterways serv- 
ing general communications may be applied 
or extended only by the Government or with 
its consent. In administering, extending, or 
reconstructing such waterways the needs of 
agriculture and irrigation shall be preserved 
in co-operation with the States affected. The 
claims of the latter shall also be regarded. 

Every administration of waterways must 
agree to amalgamation with other inner 
waterways at the cost of the undertakers. 
The same obligation exists for the construc- 
tion of a connecting way between inner 
waterways and railways. 

In taking over the waterways the Govern- 
ment shall assume the right of alienation and 
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authority over transportation cost and the 
policing of waters and navigation. 

The task of building water communications 
in connection with the extension of natural 
waterways in the Rhine, Weser, and Elbe 
regions is to be undertaken by the Govern-» 
ment, 


ARTICLE 98.—Supplementary councils shall 
be formed with the consent of the National 
Council by specific decree of the Government 
Administration for co-operation in matters 
affecting waterways and national water- 
ways. 

ARTICLE 99.—Expenses on natural water- 
ways shall be incurred only for such works, 
establishments, and other institutions as are 
destined to facilitate communication. In the 
ease of State and community institutions 
they must not exceed the expenses required 
for repair and maintenance. The costs of 
repair and maintenance for institutions not 
intended exclusively to facilitate communica- 
tion, but also to further other purposes, may 
be increased by navigation expenses only to 
a relative degree. Sums paid for interest 
and debt cancellation shall be included in 
costs for maintenance. 

The provisions of the preceding clause 
apply to the disbursements incurred for ar- 
tificial waterways as well as for con- 
structions on such and in harbors. 

The total costs of a waterway, a river dis- 
trict, or a system of waterways may be 
reckoned as fundamental in matters of inner 
navigation for the estimation of navigation 
expenses, 

These provisions apply also to timber float- 
ing on navigable waterways. 

Only the Government may impose other or 
higher taxes on foreign ships and their car- 
goes than on German ships and their cargoes. 

For the procuring of means for the main- 
tenance and equipment of the German sys- 
tem of waterways the Government may call 
on the participators in navigation for con- 
tributions in other ways. 


ARTICLE 100.—To cover the cost of main- 
tenance and construction of inner navigation 
routes any person who in any other way than 
through navigation derives profit from the 
construction of dams that shut off valleys 
may also be called upon for contribution, 
whenever several States are involved, or the 
Government bears the cost of the outlay. 


ARTICLE 101.—It is the duty of the Gov- 
ernment to take over as its own property 
and into its own administration all sea sig- 
nals, especially lighthouses, lightships, buoys, 
floats, and beacons. After such taking over. 
sea signals may be repaired or improved only 
by the Government or with its consent. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 


ARTICLE 102.—Judges shall be independent 
and subject only to the law. 

ARTICLE 103.—Regular justice shall be ad- 
ministered through the national courts and 
through the State courts. 
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ARTICLE 104.—Judges administering regu- — 
lar justice shall be appointed for life. 
may be permanently or temporarily removed 
from office, or transferred to another office, 
or retired against their will, only by virtue 
of judicial decision and for the grounds and 
in the forms provided by law. The law code 
may fix age limitations, on reaching which 
Judges may be retired. The temporary re- 
lief from office consequent on law is not 
affected by this article. 

In case of a change in the organization 
of the courts or their jurisdiction districts 
the administration of justice in the provinces 
may decree transfer against desire to an- 
other court or removals from office, but only 
under allowances of full salary. 

These provisions have no application to 
commercial Judges, rural Justices, and jury- 
men. : 

ARTICLE 105.—Extraordinary courts are 
illegal. No one shall be removed from the 
jurisdiction of his legal Judge. Provisions 
made by law for martial courts and military 
courts are not affected hereby. Military 
courts of honor are suspended. 

ARTICLE 106.—Military justice is to be 
suspended, except in time of war or on board 
warships. Further details are regulated by 
nationaFk law. 

ARTICLE 107.—Administrative courts both 
of the nation and the States must, according 
to law, protect the individual against dis- 
positions and provisions of administrative 
officials. 

ARTICLE 108.—According to national law 
a National Supreme Court is established for 
the German Nation. 


FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS AND DUTIES 
OF THE GERMANS—THE 
INDIVIDUAL 


ARTICLE 109.—All Germans are equal be- 
fore the law. Men and women have funda- 
mentally the same civil rights and duties. 
Public advantages or disadvantages of birth 
or rank are to be suspended. Titles of 
nobility shall be accepted only as part of a 
name and may not be conferred any longer. 


’ Titles may be conferred only when they 


designate an office or a profession; academic 
degrees are not affected by this provision. 
Orders and insignias of orders may not be 
conferred by the State. No German may 
accept a title or order from a foreign Gov- 
ernment. 


ARTICLE 110.—Citizenship in the nation 
and the States may be acquired or lost, ac- 
cording to the provisions of national law. 
Every citizen of a State is at the same time 
a citizen of the nation. Every German in 
every State of the nation has the same rights 
and duties as the citizens of the State itself. 


ARTICLE 111.—All Germans enjoy the 


right of free, travel throughout the whole — 
Every one has the right of sojourn a 


nation. 
and settlement in any place within the 


‘Ae 


They, as 
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tion, the right to acquire real estate 
and to pursue every means of livelihood. 
Limitations require the issuance of a Gov- 
ernment decree. 


ARTICLE 112.—Every German has the 
right to emigrate to countries outside Ger- 
many. Emigration may be limited only by 
national law. All citizens of the nation have 
right of protection by the Government both 
within and without the national boundaries 
as against foreign countries. No German 
may be delivered over to a foreign Govern- 
ment for prosecution or punishment. 


ARTICLE 113.—Those elements of the na- 
tion speaking a foreign language may not be 
impaired judicially or administratively in 
their free and popular development, especial- 
ly in the use of their mother tongue for in- 
struction, or in matters of internal adminis- 
tration and the administration of justice. 


ARTICLE 114.—Freedom of the person can- 
not be impaired. An impairment or with- 
drawal of personal liberty through public 
power is admissible only as prescribed by 
law. Persons, whose freedom is taken from 
them, are to be informed at latest on the 
following day by what official and on what 
grounds their liberty was taken from them, 
and they shall immediately receive an oppor- 
tunity to present objections against this loss 
of freedom. 


ARTICLE 115.—The home of every German 
is his place of refuge and cannot be violated. 
Exceptions are admissible only as prescribed 
by law. 

ARTICLE 116.—No action can be penalized, 
if penalty is provided by law, before the 
action has been committed. 


ARTICLE 117.—Secrecy of letters and of 
postal, telegraph and telephone services can- 
not be impaired. Exceptions may be ad- 

‘“ missible only as prescribed by national law. 


ARTICLE 118.—Every German has the 
right within the limits of the general laws 
to express his opinion by word, in writing, 
printing, by picture, or in any other way. 
No connection with his labor or employment 
shall hinder him in the exercise of this right, 
and no one may injure him if he makes use 
of this right. 

No censorship exists, though different pro- 
visions may be passed by law in the case 
of moving pictures. Legal measures are also 
permissible for combating obscene and inde- 
cent literature, as well as for the protection 
of youth at public plays and spectacles. 


THE SOCIAL LIFE 


ARTICLE 119.—Marriage, as the founda- 
tion of family life and of the maintenance 
and increasing of the nation, is under the 

rticular protection of the Constitution. It 

based upon the equal rights of both sexes. 


_ _ The maintaining of the purity, the health, 


and the social advancement of the family is 
e task of the State and the communities, 
lilies with numerous children have a 


claim for compensating care. Motherhood 
has a claim upon the protection and care of 
the State. 


ARTICLE 120.—The education of offspring 
to physical, mental, and social efficieney is 
the highest duty and natural right of 
parents, whose activities are watched over 
by the political community. 


ARTICLE 121.—Illegitimate children are to 
be provided by legislation with the same con- 
ditions for their physical, mental, and social 
development as those of legitimate ehildren. 


ARTICLE 122.—Youth is to be protected 
against exploitation, as well as against a lack 
of moral, mental, or physical guarantees. 
The State and the communities are to take 
the necessary steps to this end. Compulsory 
measures for welfare can be ordered only on 
the basis of the law. 


ARTICLE 123.—All Germans have the right 
to gather in meetings peaceably and unarmed 
without announcement or particular permis- 
sion. Meetings in the open may be made 
liable to previous announcement by a na- 
tional law and, in the presence of immediate 
danger to the public order, may be forbidden. 

ARTICLE 124,—All Germans have the right 
to form societies or associations for pur- 
poses not contrary to the penal law. This 
right cannot be limited through preventive 
measures. The same provisions apply to 
religious societies and unions. 

Every association has the right to acquire 
legal character in accordance with the civil 
law. No society may be refused this right 
because it pursues a political, social-political, 
or religious object. 


ARTICLE 125.—Liberty of the suffrage and 
its secrecy are guaranteed. Details will be 
laid down by the election laws. 


ARTICLE 126.—Every German has _ the 
right to appeal to the competent authori- 
ties or to the representatives of the people 
with written requests or grievances. This 
right may be exercised by individuals as 
well as by several persons together. 


ARTICLE 127.—Communities and commu- 
nity associations have the right of self-ad- 
ministration within the limits of the law. 


ARTICLE 128.—All citizens of the State, 
without distinction, are to be admitted to 
public office according to the provisions of 
the law and their abilities. All exceptional 
regulations against female officials and em- 
ployes are set aside. The principles of of- 
ficial relations are to be regulated by a na- 
tional law. 


ARTICLE 129.—The employment of State 
officials is for life, in so far as it is not pro- 
vided differently by law. Pension-salaries 


'and pensions for relatives and dependents 


are régulated by law. The legally acquired 
rights of the officials are inviolable. The 
legal way is open to officials for their prop- 
erty claims. The officials can be suspended, 
either temporarily or definitely, cz» trans- 


ferred to another position with smaller salary, 
only under legal provisions, 

Against every demand for punishment in 
the service a form of appeal and the possi- 
bility for a reopening of the trial are to be 
provided. In the investigation of the person 
of an official, facts against the official are 
to be recorded only when the official has 
had the opportunity to express himself as to 
the complaint. The official is to be permit- 
ted to inspect the complaint. 

The inviolability of the acquired rights and 
the maintenance of the legal way for prop- 
erty complaints are especially assured to 
the professional soldier. For the rest, their 
Position is regulated by national law. 


ARTICLE 130.—The officials are servants 
of the whole community, not of a party. To 
all officials freedom of their political beliefs 
and right of association is assured. The of- 
ficials receive, according to special provisions 
in the national law, special representation as 
officials. 


ARTICLE 131.—In case an official during 
the exercise of his public duties violates the 
duties which he owes to a third person, the 
Tesponsibility comes upon the State or the 
authority in whose services the official is. 
The right to take counteraction against the 
official is reserved by the State. The regular 
lawful way shall not be excluded. The de- 
tail regulation comes under the apportion- 
ing legislation. 


ARTICLE 132.—Every German, according 
to the provision of the law, has the duty to 
accept honorary offices. 


ARTICLE 133.—All citizens are obliged, ac- 
cording to law, to perform personal service 
for the State and the community. The duty 
of military service is regulated according to 
the National Army law. This determines 
also how far certain fundamental provisions 
are to be restricted for the members of the 
army in order that they may fulfill their 
duties and that military discipline may be 
preserved. 

ARTICLE 134.—All citizens, without any 
distinction, shall contribute according to 
their means to carrying all public burdens, 
acccrding to the provisions of the law. 


RELIGION AND RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES 


ARTICLE 135.—All inhabitants of the na- 
tion shall enjoy complete liberty of worship 
and conscience. Undisturbed enjoyment of 
religious liberties is assured by the Con- 
stitution and is under national protection. 
This provision leaves the general national 
laws untouched. 


ARTICLE 136.—Civic rights, State rights 
and duties are neither conditioned nor lim- 
ited by the enjoyment of religious liberties. 
The enjoyment of civic and State rights 
as well as admission to public office are in- 
dependent of religious beliefs. No one is 
bound to reveal his religious belief. The 
authorities have the right to ask for the 


rights and duties depena thereon, or in case ~ 


a lawfully organized census demands such 
information. 


No one is to be forced to participate in 


church duties or church festivities, or to 
take part in religious exercises, or be com- 
pelled to give a religious oath. 


ARTICLE 187.—No State Church is recog- 
nized. Freedom of organization for religious 
purposes is assured. The union of religious 
societies within the nation is not restricted. 
Every religious society regulates and admin- 
isters its affairs independently within the 
limits of the law. It appoints its officers 
without the co-operation of the State or the 
municipality. Religious societies acquire le- 
gality according to the prescriptions of the 
civic laws. The religious societies remain 
organizations of public law, in so far as they 
were such before. To other religious socie- 
ties at their request tne same rights are to 
be accorded, if by their constitution and the 
number of their members they give the guar- 
antee of permanency. An amalgamation into 
a federation of a number of such public re- 
ligious societies makes of such federation 
a public corporation. 

Religious societies, which are recognized 
public corporations, are entitled, on the 
basis of the civic tax lists, to raise taxes 
according to the provisions of the respective 
State laws. 

Societies which have as their aim the cul- 
tivation of a world conception of life are 
put on an equal footing with religious so- 
cieties. 

In so far as the carrying out of this pro- 
vision requires a further regulation, it comes 
under the respective State laws. 

ARTICLE 138.—State contributions to re< 
ligious societies based on public law, con- 
tract or special legal titles are abrogated 
by State legislation. The fundamental laws 
pertaining to this come under national laws. 

The right of property and other rights of 
public religious societies and religious as- 
semblies in connection with institutions de- 
voted to purposes of worship, teaching and 
charity purpose, as well as religious foun- 
dations and other forms of property, are 
guaranteed. 

ARTICLE 139.—Sunday and national holi- 
days remain lawfully protected as days of 
rest and spiritual elevation. 


ARTICLE 140.—To the members of the 


- army is given the necessary time for the 


fulfilling of their religious duties. 
ARTICLE 141.—In so far as the need of 
worship and spiritual advice exists in hos- 
pitals, Houses of Correction, or other public 
institutions, religious societies are permitted 


to hold religious meetings. No compulsion: 


shall obtain. 


EDUCATION AND SCHOOLS 


ARTICLE 142.—Art, science, and — 
teachings are free. The State accords t] 


ras afer and takes part in their promo- 
tion. 
ARTICLE 143.—The education of the young 
is to be provided for through public institu- 
tions. In their establishment the nation, 
States, and communities work together. 
The instruction of teachers is to be regu- 
lated on a uniform basis for the nation ac- 
cording to the generally recognized prin- 
ciples of higher education. 
The teachers in the public schools have the 
rights and duties of State officials. 


, ARTICLE 144,—The entire school system is 
i under the supervision of the State; it can 
accord participation therein to the communi- 
’ ties. The school supervision will be exer- 
cised by technically trained central officials. 


ARTICLE 145.—There shall be general com- 
pulsory attendance at school. This duty will be 
principally attended to by the popular school 
with at least eight years of instruction, and 

j the following continuation schools up to the 
completion of the eighteenth year. Instruc- 
tion books and other apparatus in the popu- 
lar and continuation schools are free. 


ARTICLE 146.—The public school system is 
¢ to be organically constructed. Upon a basic 
‘ school for every one is erected the intermedi- 
f ate and high school system. For this super- 
4 structure the rule for guidance is the multi- 
; plicity of life’s callings, and the acceptance 
of a child in a particular school depends upon 
his qualifications and inclinations, not upon 
the economic and social position or the re- 
ligion of his parents. 
x Nevertheless, within the communities, upon 
a the proposal of those entitled to instruction, 
i there shall be erected popular schools of 
their faith or view of the universe, in so far 
as this does not interfere with a regulated 
conduct of the schools in the sense of Para- 
graph 1, Details will be laid down in the 
; State legislation, according to the principles 
of a national law. 

For the attendance of those in poor circum- 
stances at the intermediate and _ higher 
schools, public means are to be supplied by 
the nation, States, and communities, with 
especial assistance to the parents of children 
regarded as adapted for education in the in- 
termediate and higher schools, until the in- 
struction period is ended. 


tute for puktic schools require the approval 
of the State and are subject to the provincial 
laws. Approval is to be given if the private 
schools are not inferior to the public schools 
in their objects, their equipment, and the sci- 
entific competency of their teaching staffs; 
and when a division of the pupils according 
_ to the amount of property possessed by their 
- parents is not demanded. Approval is to be 

__ withheld when the economic and legal status 
of the teachers is not sufficiently guaran- 


elie for a minority entitled to instruc- 
desires: set be ace 


Si ti poate 


“tory schools are to be 


‘_ ARTICLE 147.—Private schools as a substi- _ 
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cording to Article 146, Paragraph 2, there ex- 
ists in a community no public school of a 
given faith or world conception; or when the 
educational administration recognizes a par- 
ticular pedagogical interest. Private prepara- 
abolished. The exist- 
ing law for private schools that do not serve 
as substitutes for the public schools remains 
in force. 


ARTICLE 148.—Moral education, civic sen- 
timent, and personal and professional ability 
in the spirit of popular Germanism and of 
international reconciliation are to be striven 
for in all the schools. In giving instruction 
in public schools care must be taken not to 
hurt the feelings of those who think differ- 
ently. Civics and labor instruction are 
branches of instruction in the schools. Every 
pupil will receive a copy of the Constitution 
upon completing his school duties. The sys- 
tem of popular education, inclusive of the 
popular high schools, is to be promoted by 
nation, States, and communities. 

ARTICLE 149.—Religious instruction is a 
regular branch of school instruction, except 
in the case of schools acknowledging no 
creed, or worldly schools. The imparting of 
religious instruction will be regulated by 
school legislation. It will be given in accord 
with the principles of the religious societies 
concerned, without prejudice to the State’s 
right of supervision. 


The imparting of religious instruction and 
the using of church forms are left to 
the desire of the teachers, and the participa- 
tion of the pupils in religious studies and in 
church solemnities and acts is left to those 
who have the right of determining the child’s 
religious education. 


The theological Faculties of the colleges 
are maintained. 


ARTICLE 150.—The monuments of art, his- 
tory, and nature, as well as the landscape, 
enjoy the protection and care of the State. 
It is the affair of the nation to prevent the 
removal of German art possessions to- foreign 
lands. 


ECONOMIC LIFE 


ARTICLE 151.—The regulation of economic 
life must correspond to the principles of jus- 
tice, with the object of assuring to all a life 
worth living. Within these bounds the eco- 
nomic liberty of the individual is to be as- 
sured. 


Legal compulsion is admissible only for the 
safeguarding of threatened rights or in the 
service of predominant demands of the public 
good. : 

The freedom of trade and industry is safe- 
guarded according to the national laws. 


ARTICLE 152.—There is freedom of contract 
in economic relations within the limits of the 
law. Usury is forbidden. Legal arrange- 
ments that are in conflict with decent cus- 
toms are null and void. 


ARTIOLE ee ere is safeguarded by 


the Constitution. Its composition and limits 
are defined by the laws. 

Confiscation can be carried out only for the 
benefit of the community as a whole and 
with due process of law. There will be ap- 


propriate compensation, as far as a national ° 


law may not otherwise prescribe. In the 
case of dispute as to the amount of the com- 
pensation the ordinary courts may be ap- 
pealed to in so far as national laws do not 
provide otherwise. Confiscation by the na- 
tion from States, communities, and societies 
organized for the public welfare may be ef- 
fected only with compensation. Property 
implies a duty. Its use should at the same 
time be a service to the general welfare. 

ARTICLE 154.—The right of inheritance is 
safeguarded according to the civil law. 

The State’s part in the inheritance will be 
provided for by law. 


ARTICLE 155.—The division ana use of the 
land will be watched over by the State in 
such a way as to prevent its misuse and to 
promote the object of insuring to every Ger- 
man a healthful dwelling and to all German 
families, especially those with mumerous 
children, a dwelling and economic homestead 
corresponding to their needs. War veterans 
are to be specially considered in the home- 
stead law to be created. 

Real estate, the acquisition of which is 
necessary to meet housing needs, to encour- 
age settling and bringing of land under cul- 
tivation, or to promote agriculture, may be 
expropriated. Entailments are to be dis- 
solved. 

The working and exploitation of the land 
is a duty of the land owner toward the com- 
munity. An increase of value of land arising 
without the applying of labor or capital to 
the property is to be made to serve the com- 
munity as a whole. 

All mineral treasures and all economically 
useful forces of nature are under the control 
of the State. Private rights are to be turned 
over to the State through legislation. 


ARTICLE 156.—The nation may through 
law, without detriment to compensation, and 
with a proper application of the regulations 
covering expropriation, transfer to public 
ownership private economic’ enterprises 
adapted for socialization. The nation may 
itself take part in the administration of eco- 
nomic undertakings and societies, or transfer 
such right to States or communities, or insure 
itself a dominating influence in some other 
way. 

Furthermore, the nation, in case of press- 
ing necessity for the purpose of public busi- 
ness, may combine through law economic en- 
terprises and societies on the basis of self- 
administration, with the object of insuring 
the co-operation of all the working sections 
of the people, of allowing employers and em- 
ployes to participate in the administration, 
and of regulating the production, prepara- 
tion, distribution, use and prices, as well as 
the import and export of economic goods, ac- 
cerding to general economic principles. 
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The co-operatives of industry and hus- ”» - 


bandry and their associations, upon their re- 
quest and with consideration for their com- 
position and peculiarities, may be embodied 
in the common system of economics. 


ARTICLE 157.—Labor power is under the 
special protection of the nation. The nation 
will create uniform labor laws, 


ARTICLE 158.—Intellectual labor, the rights 
of the discoverer, the inventor and the ar- 
tist, enjoy the protection and care of the 
nation. 

The creations of German science, art and 
technique are to be protected and promoted 
abroad through international agreement. 


ARTICLE 159.—The right of combination 
for the defense and promotion of labor and 
economic conditions is guaranteed to every- 
body and to all professions. All agreements 
and measures which attempt to limit or im- 
pede this liberty are illegal. 


ARTICLE 160.—Any one employed as an 
office employe or a worker has the right to 
the time off necessary to exercise his civic 
rights and, so far as it does not materially 
injure the business, to fill public honorary 


offices conferred upon him. The law will . 


define how far he may demand compensa- 
tion. 


ARTICLE 161.—For the purpose of con- 
serving health and the ability to work, of 
protecting motherhood and of guarding 
against the economic effects of age, debili- 
ties and the vicissitudes of life, the nation 
will create a comprehensive@system of insur- 
ance, with the authoritative co-operation of 
the insured. 


ARTICLE 162.—The nation favors an inter- 
national regulation of the legal status of the 
workers that strives for a general minimum 
measure of social rights for the whole work- 
ing class of the world. 

ARTICLE 163.—It is the moral duty of 
every German, without prejudice to his per- 
sonal liberty, so to use his intellectual and 
physical powers as is demanded by the wel- 
fare of the community. 

Every German shall receive the possibility 
of earning his living through economic labor. 
In so far as the appropriate opportunity to 
work cannot be given to him his necessary 
maintenance will be looked after. Details 
will be arranged through special national 
laws. 


ARTICLE 164.—rhe independent middle 
class in agriculture, industry, and trade is to 
be favored in legislation and administration, 
and is to be protected against being overbur- 
dened and made victims of extortion. 


ARTICLE 165.—The workers and office em- 
ployes are qualified to take part with equal 
rights and in co-operation with the employ- 
ers in the regulation of wage and labor con- 
ditions, as well as in the entire economic 
development of the productive forces. The 


organizations on both sides and their unions 


are recognized, 
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_ he workers and office employes receive 
legal representation in the Factory Workers’ 


Councils, as well as in the District Workers’ 
Councils grouped according to economic dis- 
tricts, and in a National Workers’ Council, 
for the purpose of looking after their social 
and economic interests. 


The District Workers’ Councils and the 
National Workers’ Council meet together 
with the representatives of the employers 
and of other interested circles of people in 
District Economic Councils and a National 
Economic Council for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the joint economic tasks and for co- 
operating in the putting into effect of the 
laws of socialization. The District Economic 
Councils and the National Economie Council 
are to be formed so as to provide for the 
proper representation therein of all the im- 
portant trade groups according to their eco- 
nomic and social importance. 

Social political and economic political 
drafts of laws of fundamental importance 
are to be submitted by the National Govern- 
ment to the National Economic Council for 
its opinion before presentation. The Nation- 
al Economic Council has the right itself to 
propose such plans of laws. If the National 
Government does not agree with it, it has 
the right, nevertheless, to present the pro- 
posal to the Reichstag with an exposition of 
its standpoint. The National Economic 
Council may have its proposal represented 
py one of its members before the Reichstag. 

The Workers’ and Economic Councils may 
have conferred upon them the powers of 
control and administration in the fields 
turned over to them. 

The building up of the Workers’ and Eco- 
nomic Councils and the defining of their du- 
ties, as well as their relations to other social 
self-administrative bodies, are exclusively 
matters of the nation. 


TRANSITORY AND FINAL REGULA- 
TIONS 


ARTICLE 166.—Until the establishment of 
the National Administrative Court the Na- 
tional Court will take its place in forming 
the Court for Examining Plections. 

ARTICLE 167.—The regulations of Article 
18, Paragraphs 3 to 6, become effective two 
years after the announcement that the Con- 
stitution has gone into force. 


ARTICLE 168.—Until the promulgation of 
the State law provided for in Article 63, but 
at the most for only one year, all the Prus- 
sian votes in the National Council may be 
cast by members of the Government. 


ARTICLE 169.—The National Government 


will determine when the regulation laid down 
in Article 83, Paragraph 1, is to become 


effective. ; 


ARTICLE 170.—The Postal and Telegraph 
Administrations of Bavaria and Wiirttemberg 
will be taken over by the nation not later 


than April 1, 1921. 


no understanding has been reached over 
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the terms of their taking over by Oct. 1, 
1920, the matter will be decided by the Su- 
preme Court. 

The former rights and duties of Bavaria 
and Wiurttemberg remain in force until the 
act of taking over. Nevertheless, the postal 
and telegraph traffic with neighboring for- 
eign countries will be regulated exclusively 
by the nation. 

ARTICLE 171.—The State railroads, water- 
Ways, and ocean signal systems are to be 
taken over by the nation not later than 
April 1, 1921. 

If no understanding has been reached over 
the terms of their taking over by Ocf. 1, 1920, 
the matter will be decided by the Supreme 
Court. 

ARTICLE 172.—Until the national law re- 
garding the Supreme Court becomes effective 
its powers will be exercised by a Senate of 
seven members, four of whom are to be 
elected from among its members by the 
Reichstag and three by the National High 
Court. This Senate will arrange its own 
methods of procedure. 

ARTICLE 173.—Until the enactment of a 
national law according to Article 1388, the 
existing State contributions to the religious 
societies based upon law, agreement, or 
special legal titles will continue. 


ARTICLE 174.—Untll the enactment of the 
national law provided for in Article 146, 
Paragraph 2, the legal status existing will 
continue. The law will pay special attention 
to districts of the nation where a system 
of schools not separated according to faiths 
legally exists. 


ARTICLE 1%5.—The regulations of Article 
109 do not apply to orders and decorations 
conferred for services in the war years of 
1914-1919. 


ARTICLE 1%6.—All public officials and 
members of the army are to be sworn upon 
this Constitution. The details will be fixed 
by an order of the national President. 


ARTICLE 177.—Where in the existing laws 
it is provided that the oath be taken in con- 
nection with a religious form, the taking of 
the oath can be made legal by having the 
swearer say, leaving out the religious form, 
‘““Y swear.’’ For the rest the contents of the 
oath provided for in the laws remains un- 
disturbed. 


ARTICLE 173.—The Constitution of the 
German Empire of April 16, 1871, and the 
law covering the temporary exercise of the 
national authority of Feb. 10, 1919, are an- 
nulled. 

The other laws and regulations of the na- 
tion remain in force, in so far as they are 
not in contradiction with this Constitution. 
The arrangements contained in the Peace 
Treaty signed on June 28, 1919, at Versailles, 
are not affected by the Constitution. 

Ordinances of the authorities legally issued 
on the strength of previously existing laws 
retain their power until annulled through 
other ordinances or legislation. 
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ARTICLE 179.—In so far as reference 1s 
made in laws or ordinances to regulations 
and institutions which are abolished by this 
Constitution their places will be taken by the 
corresponding regulations and institutions of 
this Constitution. In particular the place 
of the National Assembly will be taken by 
the Reichstag, that of the Committee of 
States by the National Council, and the place 
of national President elected on the strength 
of the law covering the temporary exercise 
of the national authority, by the national 
President elected under the authority of this 
Constitution. 

The power to issue ordinances conferred 
upon the Committee of States through the 
former provisions is transferred to the na- 
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tional Government; the Government in issu- 
ing ordinances requires the approval of the 
National Council as laid down in this Consti- 
tution. 

ARTICLE 180.—Until the convening of the 
first Reichstag the National Assembly will 
function as the Reichstag. Until the install- 
ing of the first national President his office 
will be filled by the national President 
elected on the strength of the law. covering 
the temporary exercise of the national au- 
thority. 

ARTICLE 181.—The German people have 
adopted and decreed this Constitution 
through its National Assembly. It goes into 
effect upon the day of its publication. 

Weimar, July 31, 1919. 


Depositing the Peace Treaty 


Solemn Ceremony in Which Premier Clemenceau Placed the 
Original Document in the French Archives 


N an impressive ceremony, Premier 
Clemenceau, soon after the signing 
of peace with Germany, deposited 

the momentous Treaty of Versailles in 
the archives of the French Chamber of 
Deputies. The Chamber was crowded, 
many persons being unable even to find 
standing room. M. Clemenceau, as Presi- 
dent of the Peace Conference, sat on 
the ministerial bench, surrounded by his 
colleagues. Before him lay the thick 
volume of the Peace Treaty. At 3 
o’clock in the afternoon the main actors 
in this historic ceremony had arrived, 
followed by M. Pichon bearing the treaty. 
On entering, the French Premier was im- 
mediately surrounded by a throng of 
Deputies seeking to shake his hand. At 
ten minutes after the hour M. Paul 
Deschanel, President of the French 
Chamber, opened the sitting. In a few 
sentences he proclainied the act which 
had been accomplished in the Galerie 
des Glaces at Versailles, where “ Bis- 
marck, forty years before, had con- 
summated his crime.” 

The Deputies rose three times in ap- 
proval of his words when he declared 
that the thoughts of all in that mem- 
orable moment went forth toward AI- 
sace and Lorraine, “our dear provinces, 
which have suffered so much,” * * #* 
to “our fallen” * * and to the 
soldiers, “the greatest in history.” 


As President of the Chamber he then an- 
nounced that ‘‘Conformably with the 
last will of Jules Grosjean, who, on Feb. 
28, 1871, brought to the tribune of the 
National Assembly the protest of the 
Deputies of Alsace-Lorraine, I deposit 
in the archives of the Chamber the orig- 
inal text of this immortal document. And 
in your name I address to his daughter, 
who has transmitted it to us, the homage 
of our gratitude.” 


M. Clemenceau then entered the tri- 
bune; he drew a few sheets of paper 
from his pocket. Meantime the usher 
had placed the volume of the treaty 
before him and M. Clemenceau then 
read the following statement: 


I have the honor of placing on the 
bureau of the Chamber for ratification 
the treaty which on the 28th of June in 
Versailles received the signatures of the 
allied Governments and associates after 
those of the plenipotentiaries of the Ger- 
man Empire. I add to these the Anglo- 
French and Franco-American conven- 
tions. 


It was easy to see that M. Clemen- 
ceau was very much moved. He said 
that he did not wish to anticipate the 
discussion of the treaty, but that at 
the “hour when the greatest drama of 
history was closing, when we are still 
quivering from the strain of supreme © 
duties magnificently accomplished, the 
first outburst of our feelings must be 


¢ 


te toward French as toward humanitarian 
hope.” He continued as follows: 


What unlimited joy it is that this 
definitive declaration can be made from 
this tribune! The work of salvation which 
placed the world in such danger has been 
accomplished by France and her allies. 
Only on the condition that we remain con- 
scious of our duty can the old spirit of 
warlike dominion be forever overcome. 

The day has come when force and right, 
‘ which were terribly separated, must be 
‘4 reunited for the peace of the peoples and 
for work. May humanity rise to live its 
full life. 


These words were greeted with long con- 
tinued applause by the whole Chamber. 

M. Clemenceau went on to say that 
this peace would be achieved with a will 
e which could never be made to flinch, as 
the war had been pursued without weak- 
ness or theatrical pride, but with the 
infrangible resolution to carry ever 
higher that France which was the very 
frontier of liberty. 
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_ DEPOSITING THE PEACE TREATY 


“We have given our all,” cried M. 
Clemenceau, with a gesture which thrilled 
the whole assembly, “and now right is 
standing again triumphant, and the 
peace of right is setting out on its 
course.” 

The conclusion of the Premier’s ad- 
dress was as follows: 


And now, let all get to work for the 
accomplishment of the duties of tomor- 
row, and of today, above all for the 
necessary reparations. Social union, no 
less indispensable in peace than in war, 
remains the very foundation of the coun- 
try. On one side there must be conces- 
sions in the organization of modern labor. 
On the other hand, there must be learned 
the lesson of moderation, of self-govern- 
ment. There must be mutual sacrifices 
springing from a better comprehension. 

The Government must set the example. 
They must not be asked for any coups 
de théatre. A people could not pass sud- 
denly, without any transition period, from 
“the upheavals of a defense to the orderly 
life for which they all longed. 


j Rhineland Occupation Terms Mcdified 


Details of High Commission’s Powers 


3 S the result of two formal protests 
é by the German Government 
i against some of the provisions 
for the administration of the 
_-~=Rhine Provinces to be occupied by 
a allied troops during the fifteen years 
‘an expected to elapse before Germany 
Z shall have made her last indem- 
nity payment, the Paris Council sent 

a reply apparently intended to be 

the last word in the controversy, and 
d containing slight modifications of the 

terms of occupation as printed in the 

September issue of CURRENT HIsToRY. 
The answer, as given in the Berliner 


Tageblatt of Aug. 2, reads as follows: 

1 and 2. Introductory remarks: The allied 
and associated Governments have always 
had the intention so to shape the occupation 
as to make it the least oppressive possible for 
the population of the district on the left 

bank of the Rhine under the proviso that 
Germany will closely observe the conditions 


8. Articles 3 and 5 of the agreement. The 
‘application of German laws: In the agree- 
ment the German Government declared its 
eptance of the condition providing that 
Commission should have the right 
Ne teat 
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to issue regulations having legal force for 
the purpose of assuring the support, the se- 
curily, and the supplying of the needs of the 
military forces of the allied and associated 
powers. 

It is agreed that, under this reservation, 
the present and future laws enacted by the 
German Nation and the Federal States, in- 
clusive of those enacted since the German 
revolution, are to be effective in the occu- 
pied territory. It will be the task of the 
High Commission to examine these laws in 
each individual case in order to see to what 
degree they may be detrimental to the se- 
eurity and needs of the military forces of 
the allied and associated powers. 

4. Exercise of the legislative power of the 
High Commission: It can be unhesitatingly 
recognized that, with the above reservation, 
the population will enjoy the free exercise of 
its personal and civic rights, religious lib- 
erty, freedom of the press, elections and 
meetings, and that the political, legal, ad- 
ministrative, and economic relations of the 
occupied districts with unoccupied Germany 
will not be hampered nor will freedom of 
traffic between occupied and unoccupied Ger- 
many. 

Nevertheless, the allied and associated 
powers cannot undertake the obligation of 
making the issuing of regulations dependent 
upon a previous agreement between the High 
Commission and the representative ef Ger- 
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many. The latter wiil be able to be heard, 
if it is a matter falling within his jurisdic- 
tion, except in urgent cases. 

5. Establishment of a national commission: 
(a) The establishment of a civilian national 
commission, representing the national au- 
thority, can be admitted by the allied and 
associated Governments, 


(b) Nevertheless, it must be observed that 


this body is not provided for in the text of 
the agreement and that the person named 
needs the previous and revokable approval 
of the allied and associated Governments. 

(c) The competence of the National Com- 
missioner will only extend to those matters 
which, under the provisions of the German 
Constitution, are national affairs. 

In fact, the allied and associated Govern- 
ments cannot accept in the text a provision 
that the National Commissioner is, under all 
circumstances, the representative of the 
States, republics or provinces, because their 
internal legislation, which is subject to 
changes and alterations, must be respected. 

If, however, the competent authorities of 
the different Federal States agree to appoint 
one and the same Commissioner, the allied 
and associated Governments will raise no 
objection; nevertheless, the High Commis- 
sion will always reserve the right to enter 
into relations with all the local authorities, 
in so far as matters within their jurisdiction 
are concerned. 

6. Number of the troops of occupation: The 
allied and associated Governments reserve 
the right to give information as to the effec- 
tive strength of the troops that they main- 
tain in the occupied territory. 

7. Strength of the police troops: There is 
nothing in the way of the High Commission 
taking counsel with the German authorities 
concerned, but it has the right of regulating 
the organization of the police troops. 

8. The drawing up of the commission’s reg- 
ulations: The High Commission can with 
profit, except in pressing cases, previously 
obtain the opinion of the National Commis- 
sioner, or of the competent German authori- 
ties, but without the existence of any obliga- 
tion to do so. No such obligation is pro- 
vided for in the agreement. 

9. The conferring of a privileged’ legal sta- 
tus by the army commanders: It is true 
that the conditions under which this status 
is to be conferred can be still more closely 
described. It is recognized, in principle, that 
the privilege is not to be granted to German 
citizens. 

On the other hand, the allied and associ- 
ated Governments, which do not wish to see 
disturbances brought into the occupied dis- 
tricts, cannot allow the competent German 
authorities to institute legal actions on ac- 
count of political or industrial acts occurring 
during the armistice period, if these acts 
have not already given the allied and asso- 
ciated Governments occasion for legal meas- 
ures. 

10. Privileges, administration of civilian 
affairs: The text of the agreement expressly 


provides that eens persons, ~ 
accredited by the military Sandee 
to be subject exclusively to the military jus- 


tice of the allied and associated powers, in — 


civil as well as criminal cases. 


So far as the private contracts concluded 


by military persons or their families are 
concerned, it may be allowed, as demanded 
in the memorandum, that these affairs be 
brought before the German courts. The 
High Commission will, nevertheless, retain 
the right of countermanding in case of 
abuse. This observation does not apply in 
the case provided for in Article 3 (b) of the 
agreement. All cases having both a crim- 
inal and a civil character must be tried by 
the military courts. 

11. Penal law: The German courts will 
apply the German penal code in the cases 
falling within their jurisdiction; but, in ac- 
cord with the principles of international law, 
the military courts of the Allies and asso- 
ciates can only apply the laws that have 
been enacted in their native States. 

12. Extradition of accused persons: The 
proposal in the German memorandum is not 
acceptable. The text of the agreement is 
exact and logical. It demands that accused 
persons charged with crimes or offenses 
against the person or property of the allied 
and associated military forces must be 
handed over to the allied and associated au- 
thorities, even if the accused persons have 
sought refuge in unoccupied territory. Be- 
sides, it is not a matter of extraditions in a 
legal sense, as the occupied districts are 
parts of German territory. 

13. Administrative districts and political 
districts: The memorandum of the German 
Government is anxious to know if the ordi- 
nances of the commission will alter the ad- 
ministrative districts and the political dis- 
tricts for the needs of occupation. The 
agreement provides for nothing of the kind. 
It has not been the intention of the asso- 
ciated and allied Governments to enable the 
commission to alter the political and admin- 
istrative boundaries. 

14. Finances: It is agreed that the civil 
administration also includes the administra- 
tion of the finances and that the revenues of 
the nation and of the Federal States in the 
occupied districts may be received and ad- 
ministered by the competent German au- 
thorities. 

15. Right of recall of officials: The Ger- 
man memorandum’s request would signify 
an alteration of the text of the agreement. 
Nevertheless, it may be understoad that the 
work of recalling officials upon the orders 
of the High Commission without delay is 


promised to the National Commissioner, or _ 


to the competent German authorities, except 
in urgent cases. In all circumstances the 


High Commission reserves the right to at - 


call officials itself in case of necessity. 

16. Payment for requisitions: 
and associated Governments intend to re 
the right given to them by Article 6 o 


The allied 
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pment, but they do not decline to con- 
of with the competent German authorities 
over a ruling for its application. 

a 17. Quartering of the troops and officials: 
_ This is a question of fact that can only be 
arranged through the examining of concrete 
cases, and the Allies and associates will 
- earry on this examination in a spirit of 
reconciliation in order to satisfy the legiti- 


mate needs of the public administrations. 

18. Tax exempton: It is understood that 
the tax exemptions cannot be extended to 
; cover national taxes originating through 
_____ private business or deals and having no con- 
nection with the service. On the other hand, 
it is recognized that the High Allied Commis- 
sion must institute a method of keeping check 
on the exercise of the privileges and tax ex- 
emptions granted to the troops of occupation 
and its civilian and military personnel by 
Article 9. 

19. Customrs regulations: At the present 
time the allied and associated Governments 
do not believe that they ought to make use 
of the provisions of Article 270; but they 
expressly reserve for the future their deci- 
sion as to the seasonablenéss of the applica- 
: tion of this article. 
a7 _ [Paragraph 20 missing from text in Ber- 
7 liner Tageblatt.} 

21. Postal and telegraph service: It is pos- 
sible, as suggested by the German memoran- 
: dum, to alter the present regulations. This 
a will be effected through an ordinance of the 
High Commission. The freedom of communi- 
cation by letters, telegrams, and telephones 
between the occupied and unoccupied dis- 
5 tricts will be restored under a general reser- 
@ vation of the rights of the High Commission, 

or of the consequences of the state of siege, 
if this should be proclaimed. 

22. As the state of siege is a function di- 
or rectly concerning the security of the army, 
the obligation of consulting with the Na- 
tional Commissioner in all cases, and espe- 
cially in urgent cases, cannot be assumed. 
It is a matter of course that the allied and 
associated Governments, which count upon 
the loyal co-operation of the German au- 
thorities, will not fail to consult them in 
every case, when the circumstances permit it. 

[Paragraph 23 missing.] 


24, Ordinances of the different military 
_ Offices: As a matter of principle and in ac- 
> cord’ with the request expressed in the Ger- 

man memorandum, it is the intention of the 
allied and associated authorities to annul 
the various ordinances issued by the military 
offices of the occupying forces for the pe- 
riod of the armistice after the treaty of peace 
‘shall have become effective; nevertheless, it» 
is the exclusive task of the High Commission 
oO arrange the necessary transitional regula- 
s. The High Commission will announce 
abolition or modification of these regula- 
ns through an ordinance. This ordinance 
be issued as soon as possible after the 
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dence in the occupied territory have been 
issued for reasons involving the mainte- 
nance of public security and for the purpose 
of making the regulations legally laid down 
during the armistice by the military authori- 
ties of the allied and associated Governments 
respected. It cannot be admitted that the 
expelled persons may return to their homes 
merely because of the fact that the Peace 
Treaty has gone into effect. Those who wish 


to return will have to apply to the High 
Commission, which will examine each indi- 
vidual case in a spirit of reconciliation. 

26. Jurisdiction: Reference is made to the 


observations above to Paragraphs 9, 10 and 
11 of the German memorandum. 

27. Administrative districts: The agree- 
ment provides that the local German admin- 
istrations, as well as the administrations of 
the districts and provinces, shall retain their 
legal competence. 

28. Sovereignty of the Federal State Gov- 
ernments: it is absolutely impossible to 
agree with the proposal contained in this 
paragraph, i. e., that the expression ‘‘ under 
sovereignty of the Central German Govern- 
ment’’ be explained to mean ‘‘ under the 
sovereignty of the central German Govern- 
ment and of the Governments of the German 
Federal States.’’ 

Article 3 of the agreement, which forms 
an annex to the Peace Treaty, leaves no room 
for a more far-reaching interpretation. Of 
course the legal division of authority will be 
respected, but it is impossible for the allied 
and associated Governments, which have 
concluded peace with the Central German 
Government, and which have no intention 
of meddling with the internal organization 
of Germany, to sustain by force the organiza- 
tion of States whose possible alterations are 
provided for by the Constitution itself. So, 
as has been said above in connection with 
Paragraph 5 regarding the ‘“‘ establishment 
of a national commission,’’ the allied and 
associated Governments cannot, without vio- 
lating international law, embody anything in 
the text obligating themseives to maintain 
the international organizaion and legislation 
which the German population might see 
themselves induced to change. 


29. Officials: As is observed in the Ger- 
man memorandum, after the Peace Treaty 
becomes effective there will be no more 
agents charged with the supervision of the 
German authorities in the circles, &c. But 
the High Commission has the power, in the 
interest of the population, to maintain per- 
manent representatives, charged with the 
work of establishing connections between the 
local German administrations, the local mili- 
tary authorities, and the High Commission 
itself. Regarding the officials, the German 
memorandum recognizes the right of the 
High Commission to recall them. Hence it 
follows that the High Commission has the 
option of not agreeing to the appointment of 
officials whose presence might cause dis- 
turbances, 
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30. Instruction: The public instruction con- 
stitutes, as is noted in the German memo- 
randum, a constituent part of the German 
civic administration and will be guided by 
German laws. Therefore, the German Govy- 
ernment has no occasion to fear that instruc- 
tion in foreign languages will be introduced 
by order of the occupying powers. 

31. Legislation: This question has been 
handled above in connection with Paragraph 
3 of the German memorandum. 

32. Collections: The German Government 
requests that the exercise of the right of 
making forced collections (Beitreibung) be 
restricted as much as possible. The allied 
and associated Governments are fully in ac- 
cord with the German Government in the 
opinion that collections are rarely to be made 
and are to be justified by special circum- 
stances. In this connection the High Com- 
mission will be able to listen to all observa- 
tions made to it, and it will issue a regula- 
tion in the spirit of fairness and reconcili- 
ation. Nevertheless, it is not possible to 


accede to the request presented in the Ger-. 


man memorandum at the end of this para- 
graph, i. e., that the collection is only to 
be made through the National Commissioner. 

33. Distribution of troops and quartering: 
The distribution of the troops and the ex- 
amination of the questions relating to the 
quartering of the officers and their families 
will be made the object of a thorough ex- 
amination by the commission. The result 
will be communicated shortly. 

All the previous observations are composed 
under reservation of the rights given to the 
High Commission, of the possibility of de- 
claring a state of siege, and of the exact 
carrying out of the terms of the Peace Treaty 
by Germany. 


PASSPORT REGULATIONS 


Following a conference of the Inter- 
allied Commissioners at Wiesbaden, defi- 
nite regulations for governing the move- 
ment of Germans and others between 
occupied and unoccupied Germany were 
made public in Berlin. As found in the 
Koelnische Zeitung of Aug. 20, these 
regulations are as follows: 


ne. 
ME 


a Germans, ‘or other former Y 
and neutrals living in unoccupied Ger- 
many, will be permitted to enter the 


occupied territory upon presentation of 7 


a German passport provided with a yisé 
by the allied military authorities of the 
-Army of Occupation. 


2. Citizens of the allied powers may 
enter occupied Germany with a permit 
issued by the military authorities of the 
Allies at the point where they enter, 
and, with a visé, by the German civil 
authorities. 


3. Germans, or other foreign enemies, 
and neutrals who wish to go from occu- 
pied into unoccupied Germany need noth- 
ing but a permit from the military au- 
thorities of the Army of Occupation. 


4. Passport bureaus are to be estab- 
lished on both sides of the frontier. They 
will be under the military control of the 
allied army in occupied Germany and 
under civilian control in the unoccupied 
districts. It is planned to set up such 
bureaus in the following cities: In occu- 
pied Germany at Neuss in the Belgian 
zone, at Cologne in the British zone, at 
Coblenz in the American zone, and at 
Ludwigshafen, Mayen and Landau in the 
French zone; in unoccupied Germany at 
Diisseldorf for the Belgian and British 
zones; at Limburg for the American zone, 
and at Karlsruhe, Frankfort and Mann- 
heim for the French zone. 


5. For the purpose of delivering pass- 
ports an automobile service will be estab- 
lished between the corresponding bureaus 
in occupied and unoccupied Germany. 

6. Members of the German army in 
active service must wear civilian clothing 
when entering occupied Germany. 

7. Personal permits good for three 
months will be issued to deputies from 
the occupied districts. Temporary special 
permits are to be issued to German civil- 
ian officials who enter occupied Germany 
in the exercise of their functions. Through 
the instrumentality of the Armistice Com- 
mission steps will be taken at once to 
announce the date for the establishment 
of the civilian pass bureaus in unoccupied 
Germany. 
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~ German Property in the Allied Countries 


Berlin to Reimburse Its Own Nationals 


CCORDING to the terms of the Peace 
Treaty, the method of dealing with 
property belonging to German na- 

tionals in allied countries and debts in- 
curred between allied and German na- 
tionals was defined as follows: 


Two Clearing Houses are to be estab- 
lished in either country for the settie- 
ment of debts, to be known respectively 
as the Creditor Clearing House and the 
Debtor Clearing House, provided that 
within one month after the deposit of 
ratification of the treaty Great Britain 
{or another allied country) give Ger- 
many notice of its intention to adopt 
this scheme. 

The Creditor Clearing House will 
ascertain and give notice to the Debtor 
Clearing House of all debts claimed 
by the respective nationals, and in 
common with this supplementary or- 
ganization reach an agreement on the 
exact amount due. Dispute is to be set- 
tled by (a) arbitration, (b) the decision 
of a mixed tribunal, composed of a rep- 
resentative of each Government and a 
third member selected by agreement who 
is to act as President; in case of dis- 
agreement this third member is to be 
selected by the President of the Swiss 
Confederation; (c) at the instance of 
the Creditor Clearing Office the dispute 
may be referred to the courts of the 
place of domicile of the debtor; thus, if 
the British Creditor Office claims a 
sum as being due from a German na- 
tional in the German Debtor Clearing 
Office, the amount due will be determined 
by the German courts. Conversely, if 
the German Creditor Clearing Office 
claims on behalf of a German national a 
sum due from an allied national through 
the allied Debtor Clearing Office, then 
the question of the amount due will be 
determined by the allied courts. Where 
the respective nationals were solvent at 
the date when the debts were incurred, 
the Governments of the allied national 
and Germany respectively undertake to 

‘that such debts are duly paid and 
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they are vested with the right of ob- 
taining the amount dune from their re- 
spective nationals. 

Where this scheme is adopted there is 
no other method by which creditors can 
obtain payment of their debts except 
through the Clearing Office scheme. 
Each month a balance is to be struck, 
and where the balance is in favor of the 
allied national the Germans must pay 
over through their Clearing Office the 
amount shown due to such creditors. 
Where, however, the balance is shown 
due to German nationals, then the 
amount of such balance is to be retained 
by the allied Clearing Office until com- 
plete payment has been effected of the 
sums due to that country and its nation- 
als on account of the war. 

Germany undertakes to compensate its 
nationals in respect of the sale or reten- 
tion of their property rights or interest 
in allied States, and in that way the 
doctrine of the inviolability of private 
property is preserved. 

The effect of the treaty is to appro- 
priate toward the indemnification of 
allied subjects all property rights and 
interest and all debts owing to Germans 
by allied subjects, and that in so far as 
there is any balance over, such balance 
will be applied in satisfying pro tanto 
the indebtedness of Germany to the re- 
spective allied country on account of 
claims of its nationals for reparation. 

These principles will be applied 
through all British colonies and through- 
out the territories of every allied and 
associated power. German nationals will, 
as a consequence, be stripped of all their 
wealth, whether in the shape of property 
rights or interests, or of debts due to 
them, and their only remedy will be 
against their Government, from whom 
they can claim compensation for property 
rights and interests, and probably also 
for debts. Such property can only be 
restored to its rightful owners by the 
German Government taxing its subjects 
generally—that is to say, by making all 
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its subjects contribute on an equitable 
-asis to the loss sustained by the par- 
ticular subjects whose property has been 
appropriated by the Allies. 

Valuable privileges are also conferred 
on the Allies in connection with trade 
marks and secret processes. Where such 
were used in connection with a sub- 
sidiary company operating in an allied 
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country, although the product of German 
brains, the subsidiary company, which > 
will have expelled all German interests, 
is to have the exclusive use of such 
trade marks and processes in all coun- 
tries other than Germany itself, and the 
right of Germany to make use of such 
inventions outside its own territory is 
expressly prohibited. 


Stages of the German Collapse 


History of the Peace Offer 


E German White Book published 
at Weimar on July 31, 1919, contains 
all official documents relating to the 

period from Aug. 13 to Nov. 11, 1918, 
in so far as they refer to the peace offer 
of Oct. 3 and the armistice agreement 
of Nov. 11. The German Government 
says in the preface that it has decided 
on the publication of all the material 
because the people wanted to know the 
truth. 

The council of Aug. 14, under the 
Presidency of the Kaiser, was the be- 
ginning of the peace action. Whereas 
in the middle of July General Luden- 
dorff had maintained that the enemy 
would be definitely and decisively de- 
feated in the offensive then proceeding, 
it was now assumed to be impossible to 
win the war militarily. But the Kaiser 
decided to await an opportune moment 
to try to come to an understanding with 
the enemy through neutral mediation, 
which moment, in the Chancellor’s 
words, would be the moment of the next 
German success in the west. 

On Sept. 3 Count Hertling, in the 
Prussian Cabinet, rejected the idea of 
an immediate peace offer, and when 
Austria, notwithstanding Germany’s op- 
position, issued a direct appeal to the 
belligerents, Germany decided still to 
adhere to neutral mediation, which, how- 
ever, failed in its purpose. 

Then came Bulgaria’s collapse, and on 
Sept. 21 the idea of a direct appeal to 
America appears in the documents for 
the first time. A few days later the 


Foreign Office was ordered to communi- 


cate this proposal to Turkey, and if Tur- 
key agreed the new Government which 
was being formed in Germany was to 
dispatch a peace offer to President Wil- 
son, “so that the proposal would 
emanate from a new Government.” 

Admiral von Hintze’s communication 
adds: The peace action then entered 
upon a new phase. Changing its atti- 
tude, the Supreme Army Command re- 
quested the urgent dispatch of the peace 
offer owing to the acute danger of the 
military situation. Quite a number of 
telegrams and telephone messages from 
Main Army Headquarters reached Ber- 
lin on Oct. 1 to the effect that a break- 
through might occur at any moment. In 
the evening of the same day General 
Ludendorff declared that the army 
could not wait another forty-eight 
hours. Prince Max of Baden, however, 
offered energetic objections to such 
peace action being taken at a moment 
of military distress, and he records this 
in his report of Oct. 11, in which he re- 
marks incidentally, “ The Chancellorship 
was offered to me on the evening of 
Oct. 3 along with a request that I should 
immediately ask President Wilson for 
his peace mediation.” 

On the evening of Oct. 2 General 
Ludendorff telephoned to Berlin the 
draft of a note to America, which in its 
main features accorded with the note 
subsequently dispatched. On Oct. 3 
Prince Max asked Main Army Head- 
quarters whether they were aware that 
a peace action under pressure of mili- 


tary distress involved the loss of the — ; 


_ German colonies and German territory, 
especially Alsace-Lorraine and parts of 
Poland. Marshal von Hindenburg re- 
plied that the Army Command insisted 
on its demand for an immediate offer of 
peace. Under this pressure, the White 
Book says, the note to America was dis- 
patched on the night of Oct. 3. On Oct. 
6 Prince Max declared that he considered 
the dispatch of the note premature, and 
added, “We must now find out how 
things are at the front.” 

The idea of Prince Max and the Secre- 
taries of State obviously was that Gen- 
eral Ludendorff, owing to his nervous 
breakdown, had come to an exaggerated 
conclusion as regards the situation at the 
front. The result was a conflict with 
the Supreme Army Command which ran 
right through all the negotiations till 
Oct. 26. Dr. Rathenau’s plan of a levée 
en masse was discussed, but rejected. 

Following President Wilson’s reply on 
Oct. 5, General Ludendorff at a confer- 
ence held on Oct. 9 represented that 
Germany was not obliged to accept all 
the demands, but he gave only vague 
replies to the question of how long the 
army could hold out. On President Wil- 
son’s second reply, on Oct. 15, opposition 
broke forth on all sides in the army. 
The Supreme Command wanted to break 
off the peace attempts. 

The rejection of the armistice, the 
White Book adds, was impossible. Since 
the Allies had agreed to President Wil- 
son’s Fourteen Points as the basis of 
peace, the German people considered the 
war as terminated. Wherever an at- 
tempt to delay the conclusion of the 
armistice was suspected the troops rose 
up against it. All differences with the 
Supreme Army Command were dropped. 
On Nov. 11 the armistice came into 
force. 
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STAGES OF THE GERMAN COLLAPSE 


COUNT CZERNIN’S PREMONITIONS 


The Austro-Hungarian Premier, Count 
Czernin, had forecast the coming: collapse 
of the Central Powers many months be- 
fore Ludendorff and the German mili- 
tary leaders had admitted its possibility. 
Among the numerous revelations pub- 
lished in the German press in August, 
1919, was a confidential report made by 
Count Czernin to Emperor Charles on 
April 12, 1917, in which he said: 


It is perfectly clear that our military 
strength is approaching its end. * * * 
I need only point to the decline in raw 
material for the production of munitions, 
to the completely exhausted human mate- 
rial, and, above all, to the dull despair, 
mainly due to underfeeding, that has 
overpowered all classes of people and ren- 
ders it impossible for them to bear the 
sufferings of war much longer. 

Although I hope that we shall succeed 
in holding out during the next few months 
and pursue a successful defensive, I am 
perfectly clear that another Winter cam- 
paign is entirely out of the question—in 
other words, that an end must be made at 
all costs in the late Summer or in the Au- 
tumn. It is certainly most important 
that peace negotiations should begin at a 
moment when our fading strength has not 
become apparent to the enemy. * * * 


Painful as it is to me, I cannot ignore 
the theme that gives force to my entire 
argument. It is the revolutionary dan- 
ger that is rising on the horizon of all 
Europe. * * * The astonishing ease 
with which the most powerful monarchy 
has just been overthrown may help to 
produce serious reflection. Let no one 
reply that things are different in Ger- 
many or Austria-Hungary. Let no one 
reply that the firm roots of the monarch- 
ical idea in Berlin or Vienna exclude such 
an event. This war has begun a new era 
in the history of the world; * * * the 
world is not the same as it was three 
years ago. The statesman who is not 
blind or deaf must surely realize the dull 
anger that rages among the broad 
masses. * * * 
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Complete Official Story of the American Operations in the 
World War 


[First Har] 


General John J. Pershing, Commander in Chief oj the American Expeditionary 
forces in Europe, submitted his final report to the Secretary of War late in Novem- 
ber and it was made public Dec. 13, 1919. The complete text of the report 1s printed 
wu this magazine in two installments. The first part, covering all the military 
operations of the First Army, appears below: 


HE War Department planned as 
early as July, 1917, to send to 
France by June 15, 1918, twenty- 
one divisions of the then strength 

of 20,000 men each, together with auxil- 
iary. and replacement troops, and those 
needed for the line of communications, 
amounting to over 200,000, making a total 
of some 650,000 men. Beginning with 
October, six divisions were to be 
sent during that quarter, seven during 
the first quarter of 1918, and eight 
the second quarter. While these num- 
bers fell short of my recommendation 
of July 6, 1917, which contemplated 
at least 1,000,000 men by May, 1918, it 
should be borne in mind that the main 
factor in the problem was the amount of 
shipping to become available for mili- 
tary purposes, in which must be included 
tonnage required to supply the Allies 
with steel, coal, and food. 


SITUATION REVIEWED 


On Dec. 2, 1917, an estimate of the 
situation was cabled to the War De- 
partment, with the following recommen- 
dation : 

Paragraph 3. In view of these condi- 
tions, it is of the utmost importance to 
the allied cause that we move swiftly. 
The minimum number of troops we should 
plan to have in France by the end of 
June is four army corps of twenty-four 
divisions in addition to troops for service 
at the rear. Have impressed the present 
urgency upon General Bliss and other 
American members of the conference. 
Generals Robertson, Foch and Bliss agree 
with me that this is the minimum that 
should be aimed at. This figure is given 
as the lowest we should think of and is 
placed no higher because the limit of 
available transportation would not seem 
to warrant it. . 


Paragraph 4. A study of transportation 

facilities shows sufficient American ton- 
nage to bring over this number of troops, 
but to do so there must be a reduction in 
the tonnage allotted to other than army 
needs. It is estimated that the shipping 
needed will have to be rapidly increased, 
up to 2,000,000 tons by May, in addition 
to the amount already allotted. The use 
of shipping for commercial purposes must 
be curtailed as much as possible. The Al- 
lies are very weak and we must come to 
their relief this year, 1918. The year after 
may be too late. It is very doubtful if 
they can hold on until 1919 unless we give 
them a lot of support this year. It is 
therefore recommended that a complete 
readjustment of transportation be made 
and that the needs of the War Depart- 
ment as set forth above be regarded as 
immediate. Further details of these re- 
quirements will be sent later. 


A SECOND REPORT 


Again on Dec. 20, 1917: 


Understood here that a shipping pro- 
gram based on tonnage in sight prepared 
in War College Division in September 
contemplated that entire First Corps with 
its corps troops and some 32,000 auxilia- 
ries were to have been shipped by end of 
November, and that an additional pro- 
gram for December, January, and Febru- 
ary contemplates that the shipment of 
the Second Corps with its corps troops 
and other auxiliaries should be practi- 
cally completed by the end of February. 
Should such a program be carried out as 
per schedule and should shipments con- 
tinue at corresponding rate, it would not 
succeed in placing even three complete 
corps, with proper proportion of army 
troops and auxiliaries, in France by the 
end of May. The actual facts are that 
shipments are not even keeping up to that 
schedule. It is now the middle of De- 
cember and the First Corps is still in- 
complete by over two entire divisions 
(The First, Forty-second, Second, and 
Twenty-sixth Divisions had arrived but | 
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not the Replacement and the Depot Divi- 
sions), and many corps troops. It cannot 
be too emphatically declared that we 
should be prepared to take the field with 
at least four corps by June 30. In view of 
past performances with tonnage hereto- 
fore available such a project is impossible 
of fulfillment, but only by most strenvous 
attempts to attain such a result will we 
be in a position to take a proper part in 
operations in 1918. In view of fact that 
as the number of our troops here in- 
ereases a correspondingly greater amount 
of tonnage must be provided for their sup- 
ply, and also in view of the slow rate 
of shipment with tonnage now available, 
it is of the most urgent importance that 
more tonnage should be obtained at once 
as already recommended in my cables and 
by General Bliss. 


SUBDIVISION PLAN 


During January, 1918, discussions 
were held with the British authorities 
that resulted in an agreement which be- 
came known as the subdivision plan and 
which provided for the transportation of 
six entire divisions in British tonnage, 
without interference with our own ship- 
ping program. High commanders, staff, 


Critical Situation, March, 


_The first German offensive of 1918, 
beginning March 21, overran all resist- 
ance during the initial period of the at- 
tack. Within eight days the enemy had 
completely crossed the old Somme bat- 
tlefield and had swept everything be- 
fore him to a depth of some fifty-six 
kilometers. For a few days the loss of 
the railroad centre of Amiens appeared 
imminent. The offensive made such in- 
roads upon French and British reserves 
that defeat stared them in the face un- 
less the new American troops should 
prove more immediately available than 
even the most optimistic had dared to 
hope. On March 27 the military repre- 
sentatives with the Supreme War Council 
_ prepared their joint note No. 18. This 

note repeated the previously quoted 
statement from joint note No. 12, and 


7 _ continued: 


‘The battle which is developing at the 
=%4 present moment in France, and which 
ean extend to the other theatres of opera- 
tions, may very quickly place the allied 
“s ina serious situation from the point 
ki DE: effectives, and the military 
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infantry, and auxiliary troops were to be 
given experience with British divisions, 
beginning with battalions, the artillery 
to be trained under American direction, 
using French material. It was agreed 
that when sufficiently trained these bat- 
talions were to be united for service un- 
der their own officers. It was planned 
that the period of training with the Brit- 
ish should cover about ten weeks. To 
supervise the administration and train- 
ing of these divisions the Second Corps 
Staff was organized Feb. 20, 1918. 


In the latter part of January joint 
note No. 12, presented by the military 
representatives with the Supreme War 
Council, was approved by the council. 
This note concluded that France would 
be safe during 1918 only under certain 
conditions, namely: 


(a) That the strength of the British and 
French troops in France be continuously 
kept up to their present total strength 
and that they receive the expected rein- 
forcements of not less than two American 
divisions per month, 


1918—Allied Agreement 


representatives are from this moment of 
opinion that the above-detailed condition 
can_no longer be maintained, and they 
consider as a general proposition that the 
new situation requires new decisions. 
The military representatives are of 
opinion that it is highly desirable that 
the American Government should assist 
the allied armies as soon as possible by 
permitting in principle the temporary 
service of American units in allied 
army corps and divisions. Such rein- 
forcements must, however, be obtained 
from other units than those American 
divisions which are now operating with 
the French, and the units so tempora- 
rily employed must eventually be re- 
turned to the American Army. - 
The military representatives are of the 
opinion that from the present time, in ex- 
ecution of the foregoing, and until other- 
wise directed by the Supreme War Coun- 
cil, only American infantry and machine- 
gun units, organized as that Government 
may decide, be brought to France, and tat 
all agreements or conventions hitherto 
made in conflict with this decision be 
modified accordingly. 


ASSIGNMENT OF FIRST ARRIVALS 


The Secretary of War, who was in 
France at this time; General Bliss, the 
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‘American military representative with 
the Supreme War Council, and I a% once 
conferred on the terms of this note, with 
the result that the Secretary recom- 
mended to the President that joint note 
No. 18 be approved in the following 
sense: 

The purpose of the American Govern- 
ment is to render the fullest co-operation 
and aid, and therefore the recommenda- 
tion of the military representatives with 
regard to the preferential transportation 
of American infantry and machine-gun 
units in the present emergency is ap- 
proved, Such units, when transported, 
will be under the direction of the Com- 
mander in Chief of the American Expe- 
ditionary Forces, and will be assigned for 
training and use by him in his discretion. 
He will use these and all other military 
forces of the United States under his com- 
mand in such manner as to render the 
greatest military assistance, keeping in 
mind always the determination of this 
Government to have its various military 
forces collected, as speedily as their train- 
ing and the military situation permit, 
into an independent American army, act- 
ing in concert with the armies of Great 
Britain and France, and all arrange- 
ments made by him for their temporary 
training and service will be made with 
that end in view. 

While note No. 18 was general in its 
terms, the priority of shipments of in- 
fantry more especially pertained to those 
divisions that were to be trained in the 
British area, as that Government was to 
provide the additional shipping according 
to the six-division plan agreed upon even 
before the beginning of the March 21 
offensive. 

On April 2 the War Department 
cabled that preferential transportation 
would be given to American infantry and 
machine-gun units during the existing 
emergency. Preliminary arrangements 
were made for training and early em- 
ployment with the French of such in- 
fantry units as might be sent over by 
our own transportation. As for the 
Britisn agr2ement, the six-division plan 
was to be modified to give priority to 
the infantry ot those divisions. How- 
ever, all the Ailies were now urging the 
indefinite continuation of priority for 
the shipment of infantry and its com- 
plete incorporation in their units, which 
fact was cabled to the War Department 
on April 3, with the specific recommen- 
dation that the total immediate priority 
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of infantry be limited to four divisions, 
plus 45,500 replacements, and that the 
necessity for future priority be deter- 
mined later. 

The Secretary of War and I held a 
conference with British authorities on 
April 7, during which it developed that 
the British had erroneously assumed that 
the preferential shipment of infantry 
was to be continuous. It was agreed at 
this meeting that 60,000 infantry and 
machine-gun troops, with certain auxil- 
lary units to be brought over by British 
tonnage during April, should go to the 
British area as part of the six-division 
plan, but that there should be a further 
agreement as to subsequent troops to be 
brought over by the British. Consequent- 
ly, a readjustment of the priority sched- 
ule was undertaken on the basis of post- 
poning “shipment of all noncombatant 
troops to the utmost possible to meet 
present situation, and at the same time 
not to make it impossible to build up 
our own army.” 


‘ FIRST UNITS WITH BRITISH TROOPS 


The battleline in the vicinity of 
Amiens had hardly stabilized when, on 
April 9, the Germans made another suc- 
cessful attack against the British lines 
on a front of some forty kilometers in 
the vicinity of Armentiéres and along the 
the Lys River. As result of its being 
included in a salient formed by the Ger- 
man advance, Passchendaele Ridge, the 
capture of which had cost so dearly in 
1917, was evacuated by the British on 
April 17. 

The losses had been heavy and the 
British were unable to replace them en- 
tirely. They were, therefore, making 
extraordinary efforts to increase the 
shipping available for our troops. On 
April 21 I went to London to clear up 
certain questions concerning the rate of 
shipment and to reach the further agree- 
ment provided for in the April 7 con- 
ference. The result of this London 
agreement was cabled to Washington 
April 24, as follows: 

(a) That only the infantry, machine 
guns, engineers, and signal troops of 
Americ> divisions and the headquarters 
of divisions and brigades be sent over in 
British and American shipping during — 
May for training and service with the 


ee British Army in France up to six di- 
_ visions, and that any shipping in excess 
of that required for these troops be 
utilized to transport troops necessary to 
make these divisions complete. The 
training and service of these troops will 
be carried out in accordance with plans 
already agreed upon between Sir Douglas 
Haig and General Pershing, with a view 
at an early date of building up American 
divisions. 

(b) That the American personnel of the 
artillery of these divisions and such corps 
troops as may be required to build up 
American corps organizations follow im- 

: mediately thereafter, and that American 

( artillery personnel be trained with 

a French material and join in its proper di- 

‘ visions as soon as thoroughly trained. 

b (c) If, when the program outlined in 
paragraphs (a) and (b) is completed, the 
military situation makes advisable the 
further shipment of infantry, &c., of 
American divisions, then all the British 
and American shipping available for 
transport of troops shall be used for that 
purpose under such arrangement as will 
insure immediate aid to the Allies, and 
at the same time provide at the earliest 
moment for bringing over American ar- 

: tillery and other necessary units to com- 

plete the organization of American di- 

visions and corps. Provided that the 

combatant troops mentioned in (a) and 

(b) be followed by such Service of the 

Rear and other troops as may be consid- 

ered necessary by the American Com- 

mander in Chief. 

(d) That it is contemplated American 
divisions and corps, when trained and or- 
ganized, shall be utilized under the Amer- 
ican Commander in Chief in an American 


group. ’ 
(e) That the American Commander in 
“< Chief shall allot American troops to the 


French or British for training them with 
American units at his discretion, with the 
understanding that troops already trans- 
‘s ported by British shipping or included in 
* the six divisions mentioned in paragraph 
" (a) are to be trained with the British 
Army, details as to rations, equipment, 
and transport to be determined by special 
agreement. 


INDEPENDENT AMERICAN ARMY 


At a meeting of the Supreme War 
Council held at Abbéville May 1 and 2, 
the entire question of the amalgamation 
_ of Americans with the French and British 
was reopened. An urgent appeal came 
from both French and Italian representa- 
tives for American replacements or units 
to serve with their armies. After pro- 
nged discussion regarding this question 
| that of priority res the follow- 
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the council to an independent American 
army and providing for the immediate 
shipment of certain troops: 

It is the opinion of the Supreme War 
Council that, in order to carry the war 
to a successful conclusion, an American 
army should be formed as early as pos- 
sible under its own commander and under 
its own flag. In order to meet the pres- 
ent emergency it is agreed that American 
troops should be brought to France as 
rapidly as allied transportation facilities 
will permit, and that, as far as consistent 
with the necessity of building up an 
American army, preference will be given 
to infantry and machine-gun units for 
training and service with French and 
British armies; with the understanding 
that such infantry and machine-gun units 
are to be withdrawn and united with its 
own artillery and auxiliary troops into 
divisions and corps at the direction of the 
American Commander in Chief after con- 
sultation with the Commander in Chief 
of the allied armies in France. 

Subparagraph A. It is also agreed that 
during the month of May preference 
should be given to the transportation of 
infantry and machine-gun units of six di- 
visions, and that any excess tonnage shall 
be devoted to bringing over such other 
troops as may be determined by the 
American Commander in Chief. 

Subparagraph B. It is further agreed 
that this program shall be continued dur- 
ing the month of June upon condition that 
the British Government shall furnish 
transportation for a minimum of 130,000 
men in May and 150,000 men in Jnne, 
with the understanding that the first six 
divisions of infantry shall go to the Brit- 
ish for training and service, and that 
troops sent over in June shall be allo- 
eated for training and service as the 
American Commander in Chief may de- 
termine. 

Subparagraph C. It is also further 
agreed that if the British Government 
shall transport an excess of 150,000 men 
in June that such excess shall be infantry 
and machine-gun units, and that early in 
June there shall be a new review of the 
situation to determine further action. 


PARIS IN GRAVE DANGER 


The gravity of the situation had 
brought the Allies to a full realization 
of the necessity of providing all possible 
tonnage for the transportation of Amer- 
ican troops. Although their views were 
accepted to the extent of giving a con- 
siderable priority to infantry and ma- 
chine gunners, the priority agreed upon 
as to this class of troops was not as ex- 
tensive as some of them deemed neces- 
sary, and the Abbéville conference was 


adjourned with the understanding that 
the question of further priority would 
be discussed at a conference to be held 
about the end of May. 

The next offensive of the enemy was 
made between the Oise and Berry-au- 
Bac against the French instead of 
against the British, as was generally ex- 
pected, and it came as a complete sur- 
prise. The initial Aisne attack, covering 
a front of thirty-five kilometers, met 
with remarkable success, as the German 
armies advanced no less than fifty kilo- 
meters in four days. On reaching the 
Marne that, river was used as a defensive 
flank and the German advance was di- 
rected toward Paris. During the first 
days of June something akin to a panic 
seized the city and it was estimated that 
1,000,000 people left during the Spring 
of 1918. 


APPEAL OF PRIME MINISTERS 


The further conference which had been 
agreed upon at Abbéville was held at 
Versailles on June 1 and 2. The opinion 
of our allies as to the existing situation 
and the urgency of their insistence upon 
further priority for infantry and ma- 
chine gunners are shown by the follow- 
ing message prepared by the Prime Min- 
isters of Great Britain, France, and 
Italy, and agreed to by General Foch: 


The Prime Ministers of France, Italy, and 
Great Britain, now meeting at Versailles, de- 
sire to send the following message to the 
President of the United States: 


We desire to express our warmest 
thanks to President Wilson for the re- 
markable promptness with which Amer- 
ican aid in excess of what at one time 
seemed practicable has been rendered to 
the Allies during the last month to meet 
a great emergency. The crisis, however, 
still continues. General Foch has pre- 
sented to us a statement of the utmost 
gravity, which points out that the numer- 
ical superiority of the enemy in France, 
where 162 allied divisions now oppose 200 
German divisions, is very heavy, and that, 
as there is no possibility of the British 
and French increasing the number of their 
divisions (on the contrary, they are put 
to extreme straits to keep them up) there 
is a great danger of the war being lost 
unless the numerical inferiority of ‘the 
Allies can be remedied as rapidly as pos- 
sible by the advent of American troops. 
He, therefore, urges with the utmost in- 
sistence that the maximum possible num- 
ber of infantry and machine gunners, 


in which respect the shortage of men on ¥ 


the side of the Allies is most marked, 
should continue to be shipped from Amer- 
ica in the months of June and July to 
avert the immediate danger of an allied 
defeat in the present campaign owing to 
the allied reserves being exhausted before 
those of the enemy. In addition to this, 
and looking to the future, he represents 
that it is impossible to foresee ultimate 
victory in the war unless America is able 
to provide such an army as will enable 
the Allies ultimately to establish numerical 
superiority. He places the total American 
force required for this at no less than 100 
divisions, and urges the continuous rais- 
ing of fresh American levies, which, in 
his opinion, should not be less than 300,000 
a month, with a view to establishing a 
total American force of 100 divisions at 
as early a date as this can possibly be 
done. 


We are satisfied that General Foch, 
who is conducting the present campaign 
with consummate ability, and on whose 
military judgment we continue to place 
the most absolute reliance, is not over- 
estimating the needs of the case, and we 
feel confident that the Government of the 
United States will do everything that can 
be done, both to meet the needs of. the 
immediate situation and to proceed with 
the continuous raising of fresh levies cal- 
culated to provide as soon as possible the 
numerical superiority which the Com- 
mander in Chief of the allied armies re- 
gards as essential to ultimate victory. 

A separate telegram contains the ar- 
rangements which General Foch, General 
Pershing, and Lord Milner have agreed to 
recommend to the United States Govern- 
ment with regard to the dispatch of 
American troops for the months of June 
and July. (Signed) 

D. LLOYD GEORGE, 
CLEMENCEAU, 
ORLANDO. 


FINAL DISTRIBUTION OF TROOPS 


Such extensive priority had already 
been given to the transport of American 
infantry and machine gunners that the 
troops of those categories which had re- 
ceived even partial training in the Uni- 
ted States were practically exhausted. 
Moreover, the strain on our services of 
supply made it essential that early relief 
be afforded by increasing its personnel. 
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At the same time, the corresponding 
services of our allies had in certain de- — 


partments been equally overtaxed and a 
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their responsible heads were urgent in — 


fe: 


their representations that their needs — 4 


must be relieved by bringing over Am 2 
ican specialists. The final agree 
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Seabled to ee War Department on 
une 5, as follows: 


The following agreement has been con- 
cluded between General Foch, Lord Mil- 
ner, and myself with reference to the 
transportation of American troops in the 
months of June and July: 

The following recommendations are 
made on the assumption that at least 
250,000 men can be transported in each 
of the months of June and July by the 
employment of combined British and 
i. American tonnage. We recommend: 

/ (a) For the month of June: (1) Absolute 
priority shall be given to the transporta- . 
tion of 170,000 combatant troops (viz., six 
divisions without artillery, ammunition 
trains, or supply trains, amounting to 
126,000 men and 44,000 replacements for 
oombat troops); (2) 25,400 men for the 
service of the railways, of which 13,400 
; have been asked for by the French Min- 
4 ister of Transportation; (3) the balance 

to be troops of categories to be deter- 
mined by the Commander in Chief, Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces. 

(b) For the month of July: (1) Absolute 
priority for the shipment of 140,000 com- 
batant troops of the nature defined above 
(four divisions minus artillery ‘’ et 
cetera,’’ amounting to 84,000 men, plus 
56,000 replacement); (2) the balance of 

a the 250,000 to consist of troops to be des- 
ignated by the Commandrr in Chief, 
American Expeditionary Forces, 

a (c) It is agreed that if the available 
a tonnage in either month allows of the 
: transportation of a larger number of men 
than 250,000, the excess tonnage will be 
employed in the transportation of combat 
troops as defined above. 

(ad) We recognize that the combatant 
troops to be dispatched in July may have 
to include troops which have had insuf- 
” ficient training, but we consider the pres- 
_ ent emergency is such as to justify a tem- 

; porary and exceptional departure by the 
United States from sound principles of 
training, especially as a similar course is 
being followed by France and Great 
Britain. 

(Signed) 
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FOCH, 
2 MILNER, 

"7 - PERSHING. 
The various proposals during these 
_ eonferences regarding priority of ship- 
_ ment, often very insistent, raised ques- 
tions that were not only most difficult 
but most delicate. On the one hand, 
or > there was a critical situation which must 
be met by immediate action, while on 
other hand, any priority accorded a 
ular arm necessarily postponed the 
mation of a distinctive American 
force and the means to supply 
h a force was, in my opinion, 
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absolutely necessary to win the war. A 
few of the allied representatives be- 
came convinced that the American sery- 
ices of supply should not be neglected, 
but should be developed in the common 
interest. The success of our divisions 
during May and June demonstrated fully 
that it was not necessary to draft Amer- 
icans under foreign flags in order to 
utilize American manhood most effec- 
tively. 


THE MIGHTY ONSLAUGHT OF THE 
GERMANS 


When, on March 21, 1918, the German 
army on the western front began its 
series of offensives, it was by far the 
most formidable force the world had 
ever seen. In fighting men and guns 
it had a great superiority, but this was 
of less importance than the advantage 
in morale, in experience, in training for 
mobile warfare, and in unity of com- 
mand. Ever since the collapse of the 
Russian armies and the crisis on the 
Italian front in the Fall of 1917, Ger- 
man armies were being assembled and 
trained for the great campaign which 
was to end the war before America’s 
effort could be brought to bear. Ger- 
many’s best troops, her most successful 
Generals, and all the experience gained 
in three years of war were mobilized for 
the supreme effort. 

The first blow fell on the right of the 
British armies, including the junction of 
the British and French forces. Only the 
prompt co-operation of the French and 
British General Headquarters stemmed 
the tide. The reason for this objective 
was obvious and strikingly illustrated 
the necessity for haying some one with 
sufficient authority over all the allied 
armies to meet such an emergency. The 
lack of complete co-operation among the 
Allies on the western front had been 
appreciated, and the question of prepara- 
tion to meet a crisis had already received 
attention by the Supreme War Council. 
A plan had been adopted by which each 
of the Allies would furnish a certain 
number of divisions for a general re- 
serve, to be under the direction of the 
military representatives of the Supreme 
War Council, of which General Foch was 
then the senior member. But when the 
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time came to meet the German offensive 
in March these reserves were not found 
available and the plan failed. 


FOCH IS SELECTED 


This situation resulted in a conference 
for the immediate consideration of the 
question of having an allied Commander 
in Chief. After much discussion, during 
which my view favoring such action was 
clearly stated, an agreement was reached 
and General Foch was selected. His ap- 
pointment as such was made April 3 and 
was approved for the United States by 
the President on April 16. The terms of 
the agreement under which General Foch 
exercised his authority were as follows: 


Beauvais, April 3, 1918. 
General Foch is charged by the British, 
French and American Governments with 
the co-ordination of the action of the al- 


lied arvaien on the western front; to this — 
end there is conferred on him all the 
powers necessary for its effective realiza- 
tion. To the same end, the British, 
French and American Governments con- 
fide in General Foch the strategic direc- 
tion of military operations. 

The Commander in Chief of the British, 
French and American armies will exercise 
to the fullest extent the tactical direction 
of their armies. Each Commander in Chief 
will have the right to appeal to his Gov- 
ernment, if in his opinion his army is 
placed in danger by the instructions re- 
ceived from General Foch. 

(Signed) G. CLEMENCEAU, 
PETAIN. 
F. FOCH. 
LLOYD GEORGE. 
D. HAIG, F. M. 
HENRY WILSON, 
General, 3, 4, 18. 
TASKER H. BLISS, 
General and Chief of Staff. 
JOHN J. PERSHING, 
General, U. S. A. 


Employment of American Divisions, March to September 


The grave crisis precipitated by the 
first German offensive caused me to 
make a hurried visit to General Foch’s 
headquarters at Bombon, during which 
all our combatant forces were placed at 
his disposal. The acceptance of this of- 
fer meant the dispersion of our troops 
along the allied front and a consequent 
delay in building up a distinctive Amer- 
ican force in Lorraine, but the serious 
situation of the Allies demanded this 
divergence from our plans. 


On March 21, approximately 300,000 
American troops had reached France. 
Four combat divisions, equivalent in 
strength to eight French or British divi- 
sions, were available—the 1st and 2d then 
in line, and the 26th and 42d just with- 


drawn from line after one month’s trench 
warfare training. The last two divisions at 
once began taking over quiet sectors to re- 
lease divisions for the battle; the 26th 
relieved the 1st Division, which was sent to 
northwest of Paris in reserve; the 42d re- 
lieved two French division from quiet sec- 
tors. In addition to these troops, one regi- 
ment of the 93d Division was with the 
French in the Argonne, the 41st Depot Di- 
vision was in the Services of Supply, and 
three divisions (3d, 32d, and 5th) were ar- 
riving. 

On April 25 the 1st Division relieved two 
French divisions on the front near Mont- 
didier and on May 28 captured the important 


observation stations on the heights of Can- 
tigny with splendid dash. French artillery, 
aviation, tanks, and flame throwers aided 
in the attack, but most of this French as- 
sistance was withdrawn before the comple- 
tion of the operation, in order to meet the 
enemy’s new offensive launched May 27 to- 
ward Chateau-Thierry. The enemy reaction 
against our troops at Cantigny was ex- 
tremely violent, and apparently he was de- 
termined at all costs to counteract the most 
excellent etfect the American success had pro- 
duced. For three days his guns of all cali- 
bres were concentrated on our new position 
and counterattack succeeded counterat- 
tack. The desperate efforts of the Germans 
gave the fighting at Cantigny a seeming 
tactical importance entirely out of propor- 
tion to the numbers involved. 


Of the three divisions arriving in France 
when the first German offensive began, the 
32d, intended for replacements, had been 
temporarily employed in the Services of 
Supply to meet a shortage of personnel, but 
the critical situation caused it to be reas- 4 
sembled, and by May 21 it was entering the 
line in the Vosges. At this time the 5th 
Division, though still incomplete, was also oe 
ordered into the line in the same region. 
The 3d Division was assembling in its train- 
ing area and the 3d Corps staff had just 
been organized to administer these three di- 
visions. In addition to the eight di- 
visions already mentioned, the 28th and 77th 
had arrived in the British area, and the 4th, 
27th, 13th, 33d, 35th, and 82d were arriving 
there. Following the agreements as to 
British shipping, our troops came so 
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TERRITORY BETWEEN THE TWO DARK LINES WAS WON BACK IN HEAVY FIGHTING 


BY AMERICAN SOLDIERS AND 


that by the end of May we had a force 
of 600,000 in France. 
The third German offensive, on May 27, 
* against the French on the Aisne, soon de- 
veloped a desperate situation for the Allies. 
The 2d Division, then in reserve north- 
west of Paris and preparing to relieve the 
1st Division, was hastily diverted to the 
vicinity of the Meaux on May 31, and, early 
on the morning 6f June 1, was deployed 
across the Chateau-Thierry-Paris road near 
Montreuil-aux-Lions in a gap in the French 
line, where it stopped the German advance 
on Paris. At the same time the partially 
trained 3d Division was placed at French 
disposal to hold the crossings of the Marne, 
and its motorized machine-gun battalion suc- 
5 ceeded in reaching Chateau-Thierry in time 
é to assist in successfully defending that river 
crossing, 
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BELLEAU WOODS 


The enemy having been halted, the 2d 
Division commenced a series of vigorous at- 
tacks on June 4, which resulted in the cap- 
ture of Belleau Woods after very severe 
fighting. The village of Bouresches was 
taken soon after, and on July 1 Vaux was 
captured. In these operations the 2d Division 
met with most desperate resistance by Ger- 
many’s best troops. 

To meet the March offensive, the French 
had extended their front from the Oise to 

- Amiens, about sixty kilometers, and during 
the German drive along the Lys had also 
sent reinforcements to assist the British. 
The French lines had been further length- 
ed about forty-five kilometers as a result 
of the Marne pocket made by the Aisne of- 
fensive. This increased frontage and the 


MARINES 


heavy fighting had reduced I'rench reserves 
to an extremely low point. 

Our Second Corps, under Major Gen. 
George W. Read, had been organized for the 
command of the ten divisions with the Brit- 
ish, which were held back in training areas 
or assigned to second-line defenses. After 
consultation” with Field Marshal Haig on 
June 3, five American divisions were re- 
lieved from the British area to support the 
French. The 77th and 82d Divisions were 
removed south to release the 42d and 26th 
for employment on a more active portion of 
the front; the 35th Division entered the line 
in the Vosges, and the 4th and 28th Divisions 
were moved to the region of Meaux and 
Chateau-Thierry as reserves. 

On June 9 the Germans attacked the Mont- 
didier-Noyon front in an effort to widen the 
Marne pocket and bring their lines nearer 
to Paris, but were stubbornly held by the 
French with comparatively little loss of 
ground. Jn view of the unexpected results 
of the three preceding attacks by the enemy, 
this successful defense proved beneficial to 
the allied morale, particularly as it was hbe- 
lieved that the German losses were unusually 
heavy. 

On July 15, the date of the last German 
offensive, the Ist, 2d, 38d, and 26th Divisions 
were on the Chateau-Thierry front with the 
4th and 28th in support, some small units of 
the last two divisions gaining front-line ex- 
perience with our troops or with the French; 
the 42d Division was in support of the French 
east of Rheims, and four colored regiments 
were with the French in the Argonne. On 
the Alsace-Lorraine front we had five di- 
visions in line with the French. Five were 
with the British Army, three having ele- 


ments in the line. In our training areas four 
divisions were assembled and four were in 
the process of arrival. 


AMERICANS BAR THE WAY TO PARIS 


The Marne salient was inherently weak and 
offered an opportunity for a counteroffensive 
that was obvious. 

If successful, such an operation would af- 
ford immediate relief to the allied defense, 
would remove the threat against Paris, and 
free the Paris-Nancy railroad. But, more 
important than all else, it would restore the 
morale of the Allies and remove the profound 
depression and fear then existing. Up to this 
time our units had been put in here and 
there at critical points as emergency troops 
to stop the terrific German advance. In 
every trial, whether on the defensive or of- 
fensive, they had proved themselves equal to 
any troops in Europe. As early as June 23 
and again on July 10 at Bombon, I had very 
strongly urged that our best divisions be 
concentrated under American command, if 
possible, for use as a striking force against 
the Marne salient. Although the prevailing 
view among the Allies was that American 
units were suitable only for the defensive, 
and that at all events they could be used to 
better advantage under allied command, the 
suggestion was accepted in principle, and my 
estimate of their offensive fighting qualities 
was soon put to the test. 


The enemy had encouraged his soldiers to 
believe that the July 15 attack would con- 
clude the war with a German peace. Al- 
though he made elaborate plans for the oper- 
ation, he failed to conceal fully his inten- 
tions, and the front of attack was suspected 
at least one week ahead. On the Champagne 
front the actual hour for the assault was 
known and the enemy was checked with 
heavy losses. The 42d Division entered the 
line near Somme Py immediately, and five 
of its infantry battalions and all its artillery 
became engaged. Southwest of Rheims and 
along the Marne to the east of Chateau- 
Thierry the Germans were at first somewhat 
successful, a penetration of eight kilometers 
beyond the river being effected against the 
French immediately to the right of our 3d 
Division. The following quotation from the 
report of the commanding General, 3d Divi- 
sion, gives the result of the fighting on his 
front: 

“Although the rush of the German troops 
overwhelmed some of the front-line posi- 
tions, causing the infantry and machine-gun 
companies to suffer, in some cases a 50 per 
cent. loss, no German soldier crossed the 
road from Fossoy to Crezancy, except as a 
prisoner of war, and by noon of the follow- 
ing day (July 16) there were no Germans in 
the foreground of the 3d Division sector ex- 


' cept the dead.”’ 


On this occasion a single regiment of the 
3d Division wrote one of the most bril- 
liant pages in our military annals. It pre- 
vented the crossing at certain points on its 


men, firing in three directions, met the “de 
man attacks with counterattacks at critical — 
points and succeeded in throwing two Ger- 
man divisions into complete confusion, cap- 
turing 600 prisoners. 

The selection by the Germans of the Cham- 
pagne sector and the eastern and southern 
faces of the Marne pocket on which to make 
their offensive was fortunate for the Allies, 
as it favored the launching of the counterat- 
tack already planned. ‘There were now over 
1,200,000 American troops in France, which 
provided a considerable force of reserves. 
Ievery American division with any sort of 
training was made available for use in a 
counteroffensive. , 

General Pétain’s initial plan for the coun- 
terattack involved the entire western face 
of the Marne salient. The 1st and 2d Ameri- 
can Divisions, with the Ist French Moroccan 
Division between them, were employed as the 
spearhead of the main attack, driving direct- 
ly eastward, through the most sensitive por- 
tion of the German lines, to the heights south 
of Soissons. The advance began on July 18, 
without the usual brief warning of a prelimi- 
nary bombardment, and these three divisions 
at a single bound broke through the enemy’s 
infantry defenses and overran his artillery, 
cutting or interrupting the German communi- 
cations leading into the salient. A general 
withdrawal from the Marne was immediately * 
begun by the enemy, who still fought stub- 
bornly to prevent disaster. 


MAGNIFICENT DASH NEAR SOISSONS 


The 1st Division, throughout four days of 
constant fighting, advanced eleven kilo- 
meters, Gapturing Berzy-le-Sec and the 
heights above Soissons and taking some 3,500 
prisoners and sixty-eight field guns from the 
seven German divisions employed against it. 

It was relieved by a British division. The 
°d Division advanced eight kilometers in the 
first twenty-six hours, and by the end of © 
the second day was facing Tigny, having 
captured 3,000 prisoners and sixty-six field , 
guns. It was relieved the night of the 19th 
by a French division. 

“The result of this counteroffensive was 
of decisive importance. Due to the mag- 
nificent dash and power displayed on the 
field of Soissons by our 1st and 2d Divisions 
the tide of the war was definitely turned in f 
favor of the Allies.”’ 

Other American divisions participated in 
the Marne counteroffensive. A little to the 
south of the 2d Division, the 4th was in line — 
with the French and was engaged until July 
22. The 1st American Corps, Major Gen. 
Hunter Liggett commanding, with the 26th — 
Division and a French division, acted as a ~ 
pivot of the movement toward Soissons, cap- — a 
turing Torcy on the 18th and reaching the 
Chateau-Thierry-Soissons roads on the 21st. — 
At the same time the 3d Division ssed 
the Marne and took the heights of ; 


inne. 


o _ ADVANCING TO THE VESLE 


<a 
iv in the Ist Corps, the 42d Division re- 
ed the 26th on July 25 and extended its 
% nt, on the 26th relieving the French di- 
vision. From this time until Avg 2" it 
‘ ought its way through the Forest de Fére 
pox nd across the Ourcg, advancing toward the 
_ Vesle until relieved by the 4th Division on 
Aug. 3. Early in this period elements of the 
_ 28th Division participated in the advance. 
_ Further to the east the 3d Division forced 
_ the enemy back to Ronchéres Wood, where 
_ it was relieved on July 30 by the 32d Di- 
_ vision from the Vosges front. The 32d, after 
relieving the 3d and some elements of the 
28th on the line of the Oureq River, ad- 
vanced abreast of the 42d toward the Vesle. 
: On Aug. 3 it passed under control of our 
8d Corps, Major Gen. Robert L. Bullard 
commanding, which made its first appear- 
ance in battle at this time, while the 4th Di- 
vision took up the task of the 42d Division 
and advanced with the 32d to the Vesle 
ry River, where, on Aug. 6, the operations for 
the reduction of the Marne salient ter- 
minated. 
In the hard fighting from July 18 to Aug. 6 
the Germans were not only halted in their 
advance, but Were driven back from the 
_ Marne to the Vesle and committed wholly to 
the defensive. The force of American arms 
had been brought to bear in time to enable 
‘he last offensive of the enemy to be crushed. 


BATTLES ON THE VESLE 


 gne asc and 8d Corps now held a contin- 
gous fron: of eleven kilometers along the 
--Vesile. On Aug. 12 the 77th Division relieved 
the 4th Division on the 1st Corps front, and 
the following day the 28th relieved the 32d 
Division in the 3d Corps, while from Aug. 6 
, to Aug. 10 the 6th Infantry Brigade of the 3d 
_ Division held a sector on the river line. The 
_ transfer of the 1st Corps to the Woevre was 
ordered at this time, and the control of its 
_ front was turned over to the 3d Corps. . 
_ On Aug. 13 General Pétain began an offen- 
_ sive between Rheims and the Oise. Our 3d 
_ Corps participated in this operation, crossing 
_ the Vesle on Sept. 4, with the 28th and 77th 
Divisions and overcoming stubborn opposition 
the plateau south of the Aisne, which 
reached by the 77th on Sept. 6. The 
28th was withdrawn from the line on Sept. 
MrT: ‘Two days later the 3d Corps was trans- 
d to the region of Verdun, the 77th Di- 
ion remaining in line on the Aisne River 
Sept. 17. 

I eee upon its relief from the 
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battle on the Vesle, joined a French corps 
north of Soissons and attacked from Aug. 
29 to 31, capturing Juvigny after some par- 
ticularly desperate fighting and reaching the 
Chauny-Soissons road. 

On the British front two regiments of the 
33d Division participated in an attack on Ha- 
mel July 4, and again on Aug. 9, as an in- 
cident of an allied offensive against the Ami- 
ens salient. One of these regiments took 
Gressaire Wood and Chipilly Bridge, cap- 
turing 700 prisoners and considerable ma- 
terial. 


ASSEMBLING OF THE FIRST AMER- 
ICAN ARMY 


In conference with General Pétain at 
Chantilly on May 19 it had been agreed 
that the American Army would soon take 
complete charge of the sector of the Woevre. 
The 26th Division was already in line in the 
Woevre north of Toul and was to be fol- 
lowed by other American divisions as they 
became available, with the understanding 
that the sector was to pass to our control 
when four divisions were in the line. But 
demands of the battle then going on further 
west required the presence of our troops, 
and the agreement had no immediate result. 
Due to the presence of a number of our 
divisions northeast of Paris, the organization 
of an American corps sector in the Chateau- 
Thierry region was taken up with General 
Pétain, and on July 4 the ist Corps as- 
sumed tactical control of a sector in that 
Tegion. This was an important step, but it 
was by no means satisfactory, as only one 
American division at the moment was op- 
erating under the control of the 1st Corps, 
while we had at this time eight American 
divisions in the front line serving in French 
corps. 

The counteroffensive against the Marne 
salient in July, and against the Amiens 
salient in August had gained such an ad- 
vantage that it was apparent that the 
emergency, which justified the dispersion of 
our divisions, had passed. The moment was 
propitious for assembling our divisions. 
Scattered as they were along the allied front, 
their supply had become very difficult. 
From every point of view the immediate 
organization of an independent American 
force was indicated. The formation of the 
army in the Chateau-Thierry region and its 
early transfer to the sector of the Woevre, 
which was to extend from Nomeny, east of 
the Moselle, to north of St. Mihiel, was 
therefore decided upon by Marshal Foch and 
myself on Aug. 9, and the details were ar- 
ranged with General Pétain later on the 
same day. 
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Americans in the St. Mihiel Operation 


At Bombon on July 24 there was a confer- 
enee of all the Commanders in Chief for the 
purpose of considering allied operations. 
Each presented proposals for the employ- 
ment of the armies under his command, and 
these formed the basis of future co-operation 
of the Allies. It was emphatically deter- 
mined that the allied attitude should be to 
maintain the offensive. At the first opera- 
tion of the American Army the reduction of 
the salient of St. Mihiel was to be undertaken 
as soon as the necessary troops and material 
could be made available. On account of the 
swampy nature of the country it was espe- 
cially important that the movement be under- 
taken and finished before the Fall rains 
should begin, which was usually about the 
middle of September. 

Arrangements were concluded for successive 
relief of the American divisions, and the or- 
ganization of the First American Army un- 
der my personal command was announced on 
Aug. 10, with La Fertesous-Jouarre as head- 
quarters. This army nominally assumed con- 
trol of a portion of the Vesle front, although 
at the same time directions were given for 
its secret concentration in the St. Mihiel 
sector. 

The force of American soldiers in France 
at that moment was sufficient to carry out 
this offensive, but they were dispersed along 
the front from Switzerland to the Channel. 
The three army corps headquarters to par- 
ticipate in the St. Mihiel attack were the Ist, 
4th, and 5th. The 1st was on the Vesle, the 
4th at Toul, and the 5th not yet completely 
organized. To assemble combat divisions 
and service troops and undertake a major 
operation within the short period available 
and with staffs so recently organized was 
an extremely difficult task. Our deficien- 
cies in artillery, aviation, and special troops, 
caused by the shipment of an undue propor- 
tion of infantry and machine guns during 
the Summer, were largely met by the 
French. 

The reduction of the St. Mihiel salient was 
important, as it would prevent the enemy 
from interrupting traffic on the Paris-Nancy 
Railroad by artillery fire and would free the 
railroad leading north through St. Mihiel to 
Verdun. It would also provide us with an 
advantageous base of departure for an attack 
against the Metz-Sedan railroad system, 
which was vital to the German armies west 
of Verdun, and against the Briey Iron Basin, 
which was necessary for the production of 
German: armament and munitions. 


FOCH’'S PLAN OF BATTLE 


The general plan was to make simultane- 
ous attacks against the flanks of the' salient. 
The ultimate objective was tentatively fixed 
as the general line Marieulles (east of the 
Moselle)—heights south of Gorze-Mars in 
Tour-Etain. The operations contemplated 
the use of the western face of three or four 


American divisions, supported by the attack Z 


of six divisions of the Second French Army 
on their left, while seven American divisions 
would attack on the southern face, and three 
French divisions would press the enemy at 
the tip of the salient. As the part to be 
taken by the Second French Army would be 
Closely related to the attack of the First 
American Army, General Pétain placed all 
the Freench troops involved under my per- 
sonal command. 


By Aug. 20 the concentration of the scat- 
tered divisions, corps, and army troops, of 
the quantities of supplies and munitions re- 
quired, and the necessary construction of 
light railways and roads, were well under 
way. 

In accordance with the previous general 
consideration of operations at Bombon on 
July 24, an allied offensive extending practi- 
cally along the entire active front was even- 
tually to be carried out. After the reduction 
of the St. Mihiel sector the Americans were 
to co-operate in the concerted effort of the 
allied armies. It was the sense of the con- 
ference of July 24 that the extent to which 
the different operations already planned 
might carry us could not be then foreseen, 
especially if the results expected were 
achieved before the season was far advanced. 
It seemed reasonable at that time to look 
forward to a combined offensive for the 
Autumn, which would give no respite to the 
enemy and would increase our advantage for 
the inauguration of succeeding operations ex- 
tending into 1919. 

On Aug. 30 a further discussion with Mar- 
shal Foch was held at my headquarters at 
Ligny-en-Barrois. In view of the new suc- 
cesses of the French and British near Amiens 
and the continued favorable results toward 
the Chemin des Dames on the French front, 
it was now believed that the limited allied 
offensive, which was to prepare for the cam- 
paign of 1919, might be carried further be- 
fore the end of the year. At this meeting it 
was proposed by Marshal Foch that the 
generous operations as far as the American 


Army was concerned should be carried out 
in detail by: 


(a) An attack between the Meuse and the 
Argonne by the Second French Army, rein- 


forced by from four to six American divi- 


sions. 

(b) A French-American attack, extending 
from the Argonne west to the Souain road, 
to be executed on the right by an American 
Army astride the Aisne and on the left by 
the Fourth French Army. ‘ 

To carry out these attacks the ten to 
eleven American divisions suggested for the 
St. Mihiel operation and the four to six for 
the Second French Army, would have eight 


to ten divisions for an American Army on 
It was proposed that the St. — 


the Aisne. 
Mihiel operation should be initiated on 
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40, and the other two on Sept. 15 and 20, 
respectively. 


PERSHING'S PLAN SUPERSEDES 
THAT OF FOCH 


The plan suggested for the American par- 
ticipation in these operations was not ac- 
ceptable to me because it would require the 
immediate separation of the recently formed 
First American Army into several groups, 
mainly to assist French armies. This was 
directly contrary to the principle of forming 
a distinct American army, for which my 
contention had been insistent. An enormous 
amount of preparation had already been 
made in construction of roads, railroads, 
regulating stations, and other installations 
looking to the use and supply of our armies 
on a particular front. The inherent disincli~ 
nation of our troops to serve under allied 
commanders would have grown and Ameri~ 
ean morale would have suffered. My posi~ 
tion was stated quite clearly that the strateg- 
ical employment of the First Army as 4 
unit would be undertaken where desired, but 
its disruption to carry out these proposals 
would not be entertained. 

A further conference at Marshal Foch’s 
headquarters was held on Sept. 2, at which 
General Pétain was present. After discus- 
sion the question of employing the American 
Army as a unit ‘was conceded. The essen- 
tials of the strategical decision previously 
arrived at provided that the advantageous 
situation of the Allies should be exploited to 
the utmost by vigorously continuing the gen- 
eral battle and extending it eastward to the 
Meuse. All the allied armies were to be em- 
wvyea in a converging action. The British 
armies, supported by the left of the French 
armies, were to pursue the attack in the di- 
rection of Cambrai; the centre of the French 
armies, west of Rheims, would continue the 
actions already begun to drive the enemy 
beyond the Aisne; and the American Army, 
supported by the right of the French armies, 
would direct its attack on Sedan and Mé- 
ziéres. 

It should be recorded that although this 
general offensive was fully outlined at the 
conference no one present expressed the 
opinion that the final victory, could be won 
in 1918. In fact, it was believed by the 
French High Command that the Meuse-Ar- 
gonne attack could not be pushed much be- 
yond Montfaucon before the arrival of Win- 
ter would force a cessation of operations. 

The choice between the two sectors, that 
east of the Aisne, including the Argonne 
Forest, or the Champagne sector, was left 
to me. In my opinion no other allied troops 
had the morale or the offensive spirit to 
overcome successfully the difficulties to be 
met in the Meuse-Argonne sector, and our 
plans and installations had been prepared 
for an expansion of operations in that direc- 
tion. So the Meuse-Argonne front was 
chosen. The entire sector of 150 kilometers 
of front, extending from Port-sur-Seille, east 
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of the Moselle, west to include the Argonne 
Forest, was accordingly placed under my 
command, including all French divisions 
then in that zone. The First American Army 
was to proceed with the St. Mihiel operation, 2 
after which the operation between the Meuse 
and the western edge of the Argonne Forest 
was to be prepared and launched not Aster 
than Sept. 25. 


THE FIELD OF BATTLE 


As a result of these decisions the depth of 
the St. Mihiel operation was limited to the 
line Vigneulles-Thiaucourt-Regnieville. The 
number of divisions to be used was reduced 
and the time shortened. Eighteen to nine- 
teen divisions were to be in the front line. 
There were four French and fifteen Ameri- 
can divisions available, six of which would 
be in reserve, while the two flank divisions 
of the front line were not to advance. Fur- 
thermore, two Army Corps Headquarters, 


‘with their corps troops, practically all the 


army artillery and aviation, and the ist, 2d, 
and 4th Divisions, the first two destined 
to take a leading part in the St. Mihiel at- 
tack, were all due to be withdrawn and 
started for the Meuse-Argonne by the fourth 
day of the battle. 

The salient had been held by the Germans 
since September, 1914. It covered the most 
sensitive section of the enemy’s position on 
the western front, namely, the Méziéres- 
Sedan-Metz railroad and the Briey Iron 
Basin; it threatened the entire region be- 
tween Verdun and Nancy, and interrupted 
the main rail line from Paris to the east. 

Its primary strength lay in the natural de-~ 
fensive features of the terrain itself. The 
western face of the salient extended along 

the rugged, heavily wooded eastern heights 

of the Meuse; the southern face followed the 
heights of the Meuse for eight kilometers to 

the east and then -erossed the plain of the 
Woevre, including within the German lines ; 
the detached heights of Loupmont and Mont- ' 
sec which dominated the plain and afforded : 
the enemy unusual facilities for observation. 
The enemy had reinforced the positions by 
every artificial means during a period of 
four years. 

On the night of Sept. 11 the troops of the 
First Army were deployed in position. On 
the southern face of the salient was the 1st 
Corps, Major Gen. Liggett commanding, with 
the 82d, 19th, 5th and 2d Pivisions in line, ex- 
tending from the Moselle westward. On its 
left was the 4th Corps, Major Gen. Joseph T. 
Dickman commanding, with the 89th, 42d and 
ist Divisions, the left of this corps being oppo- 
site Montsee. These two army corps were to 
deliver the principal attack, the line pivoting 
on the centre division of the Ist Corps. The Ist 
Division, on the left of the 4th Corps, was 
charged with the double mission of covering 
its own flank while advancing some twenty — 
kilometers due north toward the heart of the 
salient, where it was to make contact ¥ 
the troops of the Sth Corps, On the 


<i 


face of the salient lay the 5th Corps, Major 
Gen. George H. Cameron commanding, with 
the 26th Division, 15th French Colonial Divi- 
sion and the 4th Division in line, from Mou- 
lilly west to Les Eparges and north to Wa- 
tronville. Of these three divisions the 26th 
alone was to make a deep advance directed 
southeast toward Vigneulles. The French di- 
vision was to make a short progression to the 
edge of the heights in order to cover the left 
of the 26th. The 4th Division was not to ad- 
vance. In the centre, between our 4th and 
5th Army Corps, was the 2d French Colonial 
Corps, Major Gen. E. J. Blondlat commanding, 
covering a front of forty kilometers with 
three small French divisions. These troops 
were to follow up the retirement of the enemy 
from the tip of the salient. 


ADVANCE AT DAWN 


The French independent air force was at 
my disposal, which, together with the British 
bombing squadrons and our own air forces, 
gave us the largest assemblage of aviation 
that had ever been engaged in one operation. 
Our heavy guns were able to reach Metz and 
to interfere seriously with German rail move- 
ments. 

At dawn on Sept. 12, after four hours of 
violent artillery fire of preparation, and ac- 
companied by small tanks, the infantry of the 
Ist and 4th Corps advanced. The infantry of 
the 5th Corps commenced its advance at 8 
A. M. The operation was carried out with 
entire precision. Just after daylight on Sept. 
18 elements of the ist and 26th Divisions 
made a junction near Hattonchatel and 
Vigneulles, eighteen kilometers northeast of 
St. Mihiel. 

The rapidity with which our divisions ad- 
vanced overwhelmed the enemy, and all ob- 
jectives were reached by the afternoon of 
Sept. 13. The enemy had apparently started 


Battling to Break 


The definite decision for the Meuse-Argonne 
phase of the great allied convergent attack 
was agreed to in my conference with Marshal 
Foch and General Pétain on Sept. 2. It was 
planned to use all available forces of the 
First Army, including such divisions and 
troops as we might be able to withdraw 
from the St. Mihiel front. The army was to 
break through the enemy’s successive forti- 
fied zones to include the Kriemhilde Steliung, 
or Hindenburg line, on the front Brieulles- 
Romagne sous Montfaucon-Grand Pré, and 
thereafter, by developing pressure toward 
Méziéres, was to insure the fall of the 
' Hindenburg line along the Aisne River in 
front of the Fourth French Army, which was 
to attack to the west of the Argonne Forest. 
A penetration of some twelve to fifteen kilo- 
meters was required to reach the Hinden- 
‘burg line on our front, and the enemy’s de- 


_ fenses were virtually continuous throughout 


hat depth. 
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to withdraw some of his troops from the tip 
of the sailent on the eve of our attack, but 
had been unable to carry it through. We 
eaptured nearly 16,000 prisoners, 443 guns, 
and large stores of material and supplies. 
The energy and swiftness with which the 
operation was carried out enabled us to 
smother opposition to such an extent that 
we suffered less than 7,000 casualties dur- 
ing the actual period of the advance. 
During the next two days the right of our 
line west of the Moselle River was advanced 
beyond the objectives laid down in the origi- 
nal orders. This completed the operation for 
the time being and the line was stabilized 
to be held by the smallest practicable force, 


RESULTS OF THE BATTLE 


The material results of the victory achieved 
Were very important. An American army 
was an accomplished fact, and the enemy 
had felt its power. No form of propaganda 
could overcome the depressing effect on the 
morale of the enemy of this demonstration 
of our ability to organize a large American 
force and drive it successfully through his 
defenses. It gave our troops implicit con- 
fidence in their superiority and raised their 
morale to the highest pitch. For the first 
time wire entanglements ceased to he re- 


garded as impassable barriers and open- 
warfare training, which had been. so 
urgently insisted upon, proved to be the 


eorrect doctrine. Our divisions concluded 
the attack with such small losses and in 
such high spirits that without the usual 
rest they were immediately available for 
employment in heavy fighting in a new 
theatre of operations. The strength of the 
First Army in this battle totaled approxi- 
mately 500,000 men, of whom about 70,000 
were French. 


Hindenburg Line 


The Meuse-Argonne front had been practi- 
cally stabilized in September, 1914, and, ex- 
cept for minor fluctuations during the Ger- 
man attacks on Verdun in 1916 and the 
French counteroffensive in August, 1917, re- 
mained unchanged until the American ad- 
vance in 1918. The net result of the four 
years’ struggle on this ground was a German 
defensive system of unusual depth and 
strength and a wide zone of utter devasts- 
tion, itself a serious obstacle to offensive 
operations. 

The strategical importance of this portion 
of the line was second to none on the western 
front. All supplies and evacuations of the 
German armies in Northern France were de- 
pendent upon two great railway systems— 
one in the north, passing through Liége, 
the other in the south, with lines ccm- 
ing from Luxemburg, Thionville, and Metz, 
had as its vital section the line Carignan- 
Sedan-Méziéres. No other important lines were 
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available to the enemy, as the mountainous 
masses of the Ardennes made the construc- 
tion of east and west lines through that re- 
gion impracticable. The Carignan-Sedan- 
Méziéres line was essential to the Germans 
for the rapid strategical movement of troops. 
Should this southern system be cut by the 
Allies before the enemy could withdraw his 
forces through the narrow neck between 
Méziéres and the Dutch frontier, the ruin of 
his armies in France and Belgium would be 
complete. 

From the Meuse-Argonne front the per- 
pendicular distance to the Carignan-Méziéres 
railroad was 50 kilometers. This region 
formed the pivot of German operations in 
Northern France, and the .vital necessity of 
covering the great railroad line into Sedan 
resulted in the convergence on the Meuse- 
Argonne front of the successive German de- 
fensive positions. The effect of this con- 
vergence can be best understood by reference 
to the map. It will be seen, for example, 
that the distance between No Man’s Land 
and the third German withdrawal position in 
the vicinity of the Meuse River was approxi- 
mately 18 kilometers; the distance between 
the corresponding points near the tip of the 
great salient of the western front was about 
65 kilometers, and in the vicinity of Cambrai 
was over 30 kilometers. The effect of a 
penetration of 18 kilometers by the American 
Army would be equivalent to an advance of 
65 kilometers further west; furthermore, such 
an advance on our front was far more dan- 
gerous to the enemy than an advance else- 
where. The vital importance of this por- 
tion of his position was fully appreciated by 
the enemy, who had suffered tremendous 
losses in 1916 in attempting to improve it by 
the reduction of Verdun. As a consequence 
It had been elaborately fortified, and con- 
sisted of practically a continuous series of 
positions 20 kilometers or more in depth. 

In addition to the artificial defenses, the 
enemy was greatly aided by the natural 
features of the terrain. East of the Meuse 
the dominating heights not only protected 
his left, but gave him positions from which 
powerful artillery could deliver an oblique 
fire on the western bank. Batteries located 
in the elaborately fortified Argonne Forest 
covered his right flank, and could cross their 
fire with that of the guns on the east bank 
of the Meuse. Midway between the Meuse 
and the forest the heights of Montfaucon 
offered observation and formed a strong nat- 
ural position which had been heavily forti- 
fied. The east and west ridges abutting on 
‘he Meuse and Air River valleys afforded 
the enemy excellent machine-gun positions 
for the desperate defense which the impor- 
tance of the position would require him to 
make. North of Montfaucon densely wooded 
and rugged heights constituted natural fea- 
tures favorable to defensive fighting. 

When the First Army became engaged in 
the simultaneous preparation for two major 
gperations an interval of fourteen days sepa- 
pated the initiation of the two attacks. Dur- 


ing this short period the movement of the 
immense number of troops and the amount 


of supplies, and confined entirely to the 
hours of darkness, was one of the most deli- 
eate and difficult problems of war. The con- 
centration included fifteen divisions, of 
which seven were involved in the pending 
St. Mihiel drive, three were in sector in the 
Vosges, three in the neighborhood of Sois- 
sons, one in a training area and one near 
Bar-le-Duc. Practically all the artillery, 
aviation and other auxiliaries to be em- 
ployed in the new operations were commit- 
ted to the St. Mihiel attack and, therefore, 


_ could not be moved until its success was 


assured. The concentration of all units not 
to be used at St. Mihiel was commenced 
immediately, and on Sept. 13, the second day 
of St. Mihiel, reserve divisions and artillery 
units were withdrawn and placed in motion 
toward the Argonne front. 


MOVING TOWARD ARGONNE FOREST 


That part of the American sector from 
Fresnes-en-Woevre, southeast of Verdun, to 
the western edge of the Argonne Forest, 
while nominally under my control, did not 
actively become a part of my command until 
Sept. 22, on which date my headquarters 
were established at Souilly, southwest of 
Verdun. Of French troops, in addition to 
the 2d French Colonial Corps, composed of 
three divisions, there was also the 17th 
French Corps of three divisions holding the 
front north and east of Verdun. 

At the moment of the opening of the 
Meuse-Argonne battle the enemy had ten 
divisions in line and ten in reserve on the 
front between Fresnes-en-Woevre and the 
Argonne Forest, inclusive. He had undoubt- 
edly expected a continuation of our advance 
toward Metz. Successful ruses were carried 
out between the Meuse River and Lunéville 
to deceive him as to our intentions, and 
French troops were maintained as a screen 
along our front until the night before the 
battle, so that the actual attack was a 
tactical surprise. 

The operations in the Meuse-Argonne bat- 
tle really form a continuous whole, but they 
extended over such a long period of contin- 
uous fighting that they will here be consid- 
ered in three phases, the first from Sept. 26 
to Oct. 3, the second from Oct. 4 to 31, and 
the third from Nov. 1 to 11. 


FIRST FIGHTING IN ARGONNE 


On the night of Sept. 25 the nine divisions 
to lead in the attack were deployed between ~ 
the Meuse River and the western edge of the 
Argonne Forest. On the right was the 3d 
Corps, Major Gen. Bullard commanding, 
with the 33d, 80th and 4th Divisions in line; 
next came the 5th Corps, Major Gen. 
Cameron commanding, with the 79th, 37th and 
91st Divisions; on the left was the 1st Corps, 
Major Gen. Liggett commanding, with the 


35th, 28th and 77th Divisions. Each corps a 


had one division in reserve and the army | : 
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three divisions as a general reserve. About 
2,700 guns, 189 small tanks, 142 manned by 
Americans, and 821 airplanes, 604 manned by 
Americans, were concentrated to support the 
attack of the infantry. We thus had a 
superiority in guns and aviation, and the 
enemy had no tanks. 

The axis of the attack was the line 
Montfaucon-Bomagne-Buzancy, the purpose 
being to make the deepest penetration in the 
centre, which, with the Fourth French Army 
advancing west of the Argonne, would force 
the enemy to evacuate that forest without 
our having to deliver a heavy attack in that 
difficult region. 

Following three hours of violent artillery 
fire of preparation, the infantry advanced at 
5:30 A. M. on Sept. 26, accompanied by tanks. 
During the first two days of the attack, be- 
fore the enemy was able to bring up his re- 
serves, our troops made steady progress 
through the network of defenses. Montfaucon 
was held tenaciously by the enemy and was 
not captured until noon of the second day. 

By the evening of the 28th a2 maximum 
advance of eleven kilometers had been 
achieved and we had captured Baulny, 
Epinonville, Septsarges, and Dannevoux. 
The right had made a splendid advance into 
the woods south of Brieulles-sur-Meuse, but 
the extreme left was meeting strong re- 
sistance in the Argonne. The attack con- 
tinued without interruption, meeting six 
new divisions which the enemy threw into 
the first line before Sept. 29. He developed a 
powerful machine-gun defense supported by 
heavy artilery fire, and made frequent 
counterattacks with fresh troops, particu- 
larly om the front of the 28th and 35th Di- 
visions. These divisions had taken Varennes, 
Cheppy, Bauiny, and Charpentry, and the 
line was within two kilometers of Apre- 
mont. We were no longer engaged in a 
manoeuvre for the pinching out of a salient, 
but were necessarily committed, generally 
saeaking, to a direct frontal attack against 
strong, hostile positions fully manned by a 
determined enemy. 

By nightfall of the 29th the First Army 
line was approximately Bois de la 
Céte Lemont-Nantillois-Apremont-southwest 
across the Argonne. Many divisions, espe- 
cially those in the centre that were sub- 
jected to cross-fire of artillery, had suf- 
fered heavily. The severe fighting, the 
nature of the terrain over which they at- 
tacked, and the fog and darkness sorely 
tried even our best divisions. On the night 
of the 29th the 387th and 79th Divisions 
were relieved by the 32d and 3d Divisions, 
respectively, and on the following night the 
1st Division relieved the 35th Division. 

The critical problem dusing the first few 
days of the battle was fhe restoration of 
communications over No Man’s Land. There 
were but four roads available across this 
deep zone, and the violent artillery fire 


se we the previous period of the war had virtu- 


- destroyed them. The spongy soil and 


‘hausted divisions. 


the lack of material increased the difficulty. 
But the splendid work of our engineers and 
pioneers soon made possible the movement of 
the troops, artillery, and supplies most 
needed. By the afternoon of the 27th all 
the divisional artillery except a few bat- 
teries of heavy guns had effected a passage 
and was supporting the infantry action. 


SECOND PHASE OF BATTLE 


5:30 A. M. on Oct. 4 the general attack 
was renewed. The enemy divisions on the 
front from Fresnes-en-Woerve to the Ar- 
gonne had increased from ten in the first 
line to sixteen, and included some of his 
best divisions. The fighting was desperate, 
and only small advances were realized, ex- 
cept by the “st Division, on the right of the 
ist Corps. 2y evening of Oct. 5 the line 
was approximately Bois de la Céte Lemont- 
Bois du Fays-Gesnes-Hill 240-Fleville- 
Chehery-southwesce through the Argonne. 

Tt was especially desirable to drive the 
enemy from his commanding positions on the 
heights east o, the Meuse, but it was even 
more important that we should force him to 
use his troops there and weaken his tenaci- 
ous hold on positions in our immediate front. 
The further stabilization of the new St. 
Mihiel line permitted the withdrawal of cer- 
tain divisions for the extension of the Meuse- 
Argonne operation to the east bank of the 
Meuse River. 


On the 7th the 1st Corps, with the 82d 
Division added, lsunched a strong attack 
northwest toward Cornay, to draw attention 


‘from the movement east of the Meuse and 


at the same time outflank the German po- 
sition in the Argonne. The following day 
the 17th French Corps, Major Gen. Claudel 
commanding, initiated its attack east of the 
Meuse against the exact point on which the 
German armies must pivot in order to with- 
draw from Northern France. The troops 
encountered elaborate fortifications and 
stubborn resistance, but by nightfall had 
realized an advance of six kilometers to a 
line well within the Bois de Consenvoye, and 
including the villages of Beaumont and Hau- 
mont. Continuous fighting was maintained 
along our entire battlefront, with especial 
success on the extreme left, where the cap- 
ture of the greater part of the Argonne 
Forest was completed. The enemy con- 
tested every foot of ground on our front 
in order to make more rapid retirements 
further west and withdraw his forces from 
Northern France before the interruption of 
his railroad communications through Sedan. 


REPLACEMENTS INSUFFICIENT 


We were confronted at this time by an in- 
sufficiency of replacements to build up ex- 
Eary in October combat 
units required some 90,000 replacements, and 
not more than 45,000 would be available be- 
fore Nov. 1 to fill the existing and pros- 
pective vacancies. We still had two divisions 
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with the British and two with the French. 
A review of the situation, American and 
allied, especially as to our own resources in 
men for the next two months, convinced 
me that the attack of the First Army and of 
the allied armies further west should be 
pushed to the limit. But if the First Army 
was to continue its aggressive tactics our di- 
visions then 'with the French must be re- 
called, and replacements must be obtained 
by breaking up newly arrived divisions. 

In discussing the withdrawal of our di- 
visions from the French with Marshal Foch 
and General Pétain on Oct. 10 the former 
expressed his appreciation of the fact that 
the First Army was striking the pivot of the 
German withdrawal, and also held the view 
that the allied attack should continue. Gen- 
eral Pétain agreed that the American di- 
visions with the French were essential to us 


if we were to maintain our battle against the. 


German pivot. The French were, however, 
straining every nerve to keep up their at- 
tacks and, before those divisions with the 
French had been released, it became neces- 
sary for us to send the 37th and 91st Divi- 
sions from the First Army to assist the Sixth 
French Army in Flanders. 


OVER ONE MILLION AMERICANS IN 
BATTLE 


At this time the First Army was holding a 
front of more than 120 kilometers; its 
strength exceeded 1,000,000 men; it was en- 
gaged in the most desperate battle of our his- 
tory, and the burden of command was too 
heavy for a single commander and staff. 
Therefore, on Oct. 12, that portion of our 
front extending from Port-sur-Seille, east of 
the Moselle, to Fresnes-en-Woevre, southeast 
of Verdun, was transferred to the newly con- 
stituted Second Army, with Lieut. Gen. Rob- 
ert L. Bullard in command, under whom it 
began preparations for the extension of op- 
erations to the east in the direction of Briey 
and Metz. On Oct. 16 the command of the 
First Army was transferred to Lieut. Gen. 
Hunter Liggett, and my advance headquar- 
ters was established at Ligny-en-Barrois, 
from which the command of the group of 
American armies was exercised. 


HINDENBURG LINE BROKEN 


Local attacks of the First Army were con- 
tinued in order particularly to adjust posi- 
tions preparatory to a renewed general as- 
sault. The 1st and 5th Divisions were re- 
lieved by the 42d and 18th Divisions, which 
were now fresh. An attack along the whole 
front was made on Oct. 11. The resistance 
encountered was stubborn, but the strong- 
hold on Céte Dame Marie was captured and 
the Hindenburg line was broken. Cunel and 
Romagne-sous-Montfaucon were taken and 
the line advanced two kilometers north of 
Sommerance. A Maximum advance of seven- 
teen kilometers had been made since Sept. 26 
and the enemy had been forced to throw into 
the fight a total of fifteen reserve divisions. 


During the remainder of the month impor- 
tant local operations were carried out, which 
involved desperate fighting. ‘The 1st Corps, 
Major Gen. Dickman commanding, advanced 
through Grand Pré;the 5th Corps, Major Gen. 
Charles P. Summerall commanding, captured 
the Bois de Bantheville; the 3d Corps, Major 
Gen. John L. Hines commanding, completed 
the occupation of Cunel Heights, and the 
17th French Corps drove the enemy from 
the main ridge south of La Grande Montague. 
Particularly heavy fighting occurred east of 
the Meuse on Oct. 18, and in the further 
penetration of the Kriemhilde-Stellung on 
Oct. 23 the 26th Division, entering the battle 
at this time, relieved the 18th French Divi- 
sion. 


THE RESULTS 


Summarizing the material results which had 
been attained by the First Army by the end 
of October, we had met an increasing num- 
ber of Germany's best divisions, rising from 
twenty in line and reserve on Sept. 26, to 
thirty-one on Oct. 31; the enemy’s elaborately 
prepared positions, including the Hindenburg 
line, in our front had been broken; the al- 
most impassable Argonne Forest was in our 
hands; an advance of twenty-one kilometers 
had been effected; 18,600 prisoners, 370 can- 
non, 1,000 machine guns, and a mass of ma- 
terial captured, and the great railway artery 
through Carignan to Sedan was now seriously 
threatened. 

The demands of incessant battle which 
had been maintained day by day for more 
than a month had compelled our divisions to 
fight to the limit of their capacity. Combat 
troops were held in line and pushed to the 
attack until deemed incapable of further ef- 
fort because of casualties or exhaustion; ar- 
tillery once engaged was seldom withdrawn, 
and many batteries fought until practically 
all the animals were casualties and the guns 
were towed out of line by motor trucks. 

The American soldier had shown un- 
rivaled fortitude in this continuous fighting 
during most inclement weather and under 
many disadvantages of position. Through 
experience, the army had developed into a 
powerful and smooth-running machine, and 
there was a supreme confidence in our ability 
to carry through the task successfully. 

While the high pressure of these dogged 
attacks was a great strain on our troops, it 
was calamitous to the enemy. His divisions 
had been thrown into confusion by our 
furious assaults, and his morale had been re- 
duced until his will to resist had well-nigh 
reached the breaking point. Once a German 
division was engaged in the fight, it became 
practically impossible to effect its relief. 
The enemy was forced to meet the con- 
stantly recurring crisis by breaking up tacti- 
eal organizations and sending hurried de- 
tachments to widely separated portions of 
the field. 

Every member of the American Expedi-— 


tionary Forces, from the front ue th: Oe, 


; is, Was straining every nerve. Mag- 

nificent efforts were exerted by the entire 
Services of Supply to meet the enormous ae- 
mands made on it. Obstacles which seemed 
insurmountable were overcome daily in ex- 
pediting the movements of replacements, am- 
munition and supplies to the front, and of 
sick and wounded to the rear. It was this 
spirit of determination animating every 
American soldier that made it impossible for 
the enemy to maintain the struggle until 
1919. 


THIRD PHASE 


The detailed plans for the operations of the 

allied armies on the western front changed 

from time to time during the course of this 

great battle, but the mission of the First 

_ American Army to cut the great Carignan- 

; Sedan-Méziéres railroad remained  un- 

changed. Marshal Foch co-ordinated the 

operations along the entire front, continu- 

ing persistently and unceasingly the attacks 

by all allied armies; the Belgian Army, 

with a French army and two American di- 

visions, advancing eastward; the British ar- 

4 mies and two American divisions, with the 

q First French Army on their right, toward 

=. the region north of Givet; the First Amer- 

ican Army and Fourth French Army toward 
Sedan and Méziéres. 


On the 2ist my instructions were issueu to 
start the First Army to prepare thoroughly 
for a general attack on Oct. 28 hat would 
be decisive, if possible. In order that the 
attack of the First Army and that of the 
Fourth French Army on its left should be 
simultaneous, our attack was delayed until 
Nov. 1. The immediate purpose of the First 
Army was to take Buzancy and the heights 
of Barricourt, to turn the forest north of 
Grand Pré, and to establish contact with the 
Fourth French Army near Boult-aux-Bois. 
The army was directed to carry the heights 
of Barricourt by nightfall of the first day 
and then to exploit this success by advanc- 
ing its left to Boult-aux-Bois in preparation 
for the drive toward Sedan. By strenuous 
effort all available artillery had been moved 
well forward to the heights previously oc- 
cupied by the enemy, from which it could 
fully cover and support the initial advance 
of the infantry. 

On this occasion, and for the first time, 
the enemy prepared for its attack under nor- 
mal conditions. We held the front of the at- 
tack, and were not under the necessity of 
taking over a new ront, with its manifold 
installations and services. Our own person- 
nel handled the communications, dumps, tel- 
egraph lines, and water service; our divisions 
were either on the line or close in the rear; 
--—s' the -‘French artillery, aviation, and technical 
troops, which had previously made up our 
deficiencies, had been largely replaced by 
our own organizations, and now our army, 

‘divisional staffs were by actual 
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FOE’S LAST DEFENSE 


On the morning of Nev. 1 three army corps 
were in line between the Meuse River and 
the Bois de Bourgogne. On the right the 
3d Corps had the 5th and 90th Divisions; 
the Sth Corps occupied the centre of the line, 
with the 89th and 2d Divisions, and was to 
be the wedge of the attack on the first day, 
and on the left the 1st Corps deployed the 
80th, 77th, and 78th Divisions. 

Preceded by two hours of violent artillery 
preparation, the infantry advanced, closely 
followed by ‘‘ accompanying guns."’ The ar- 
tillery acquitted itself magnificently, the bar- 
rages being so well co-ordinated and so dense 
that the enemy was overwhelmed and quickly 
submerged by the rapid onslaught of the in- 
fantry. By nightfall the Sth Corps, in the 
centre, had realized an advance of almost 
nine kilometers, to the Bois de la Folie, and 
had completed the capture of he Heights of 
Barricourt, while the 3d Corps, on the right, 
had captured Aincreville and Andevanne. Our 
troops had broken through the enemy's last 
defense, captured his artillery positions, and 
had precipitated a retreat of the German 
forces about to be isolated in the forest north 
of Grand Pré. On the 2d and 3d we advanced 
rapidly against heavy fighting on the front 
of the right and centre corps; to the left the 
troops of the ist Corps hurried forward 
in pursuit, some by motor trucks, while the 
artUillery pressed along the country roads 
close behind. Our heavy artillery was skill- 
fully brought into position to fire upon the 
Carignan-Sedan railroad and the junctions 
at Longguyon and Conflans. By the evening 
of the 4th our troops had reached La Neu- 
ville, opposite Stenay, and had swept through 
the great Féret de Dieulet, reaching the out- 
skirts of Beaumont, while on the left we were 
eight kilometers north of Boult-aux-Bois. 

The following day the advance continued 
toward Sedan with increasing swiftness. The 
8d Corps, turning eastward, crossed the 
Meuse in a brilliant aperation by the 5th Di- 
vision, driving the enemy from the heights 
of Dun-sur-Meuse and forcing a general 
withdrawal from the strong positions he had 
so long held on the hills north of Verdun. 


APPEALS FOR ARMISTICE 


By the 7th the right of the 3d Corps had 
exploited its river crossing to a distance of 
ten kilometers east of the Meuse, completely 
ejecting the enemy from the wooded heights 
and driving him out into the swampy plain 
of the Woevre; the 5th and Ist Corps had 
reached the line of the Meuse River along 
their respective fronts and the left of the 
latter corps held the heights dominating Se- 
dan, the strategical goal of the Meuse- 
Argonne operation, forty-one kilometers 
from our point of departure on Nov. 1. We 
had cut the enemy’s main line of communi- 
eations. Recognizing that nothing but a ces-~- 
sation of hostilities could save his armies 
from complete disaster, he appealed for an 
immediate armistice on Nov. 6. 
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Meanwhile general plans had been prepared 
for the further employment of American 
forces in an advance between the Meuse and 
the Moselle, to be directed toward Longwy 
by the First Army, while the Second Army 
was to assume the offensive toward the 
Briey Iron Basin. Orders directing the pre- 
paratory local operations involved in this en- 
terprise were issued on Nov. 5. 

Between the 7th and 10th of November tue 
38d Corps continued its advance eastward to 
Remoiville, while the 17th French Corps, on 
its right, with the 79th, 26th and Slst Amer- 
ican Divisions and two French divisions, 
drove the enemy from his final foothold on 
the heights east of the Meuse. At 9 P. M. on 
Nov. 9 appropriate orders were sent to the 
First and Second Armies in accordance with 
the following telegram from Marshal Foch 
to the commander of each of the allied 
armies: 

“The enemy, disorganized by our repeated 
attacks, retreats along the entire front. 

“‘It is important to co-ordinate and expe- 
dite our movements. 

‘“‘T appeal to the energy and the initiative 
of the Commanders in Chief and of their 
armies to make decisive the results ob- 
tained.’’ 


NOV. 11, 1918 


In consequence of the foregoing instruc- 
tions our Second Army pressed the enemy 
along its entire front. On the night of the 
10th-11th and the morning of the 11th the 5th 
Corps, in the First Army, forced a crossing 
of the Meuse east of Beaumont and gained 
the commanding heights within the re- 
entrant of the river, thus completing our 
control of the Meuse River line. At 6 A. M. 
on the 1ith notification was received from 


Marshal Foch’s headquarters that the armi- 
stice had been signed and that hostilities 
would cease at 11 A. M. Preparatory meas- 
ures had already been taken to insure the 
prompt transmission to the troops of the an- 
nouncement of an armistice. However, the 
advance east of Beaumount on the morning 
of the 11th had been so rapid and communi- 
cation across the river was so difficult that 
there was some fighting on isolated portions 
of that front after 11 A. M. 


GREAT ODDS OVERCOME 


Between Sept. 26 and Noy. 11 twenty-two 
American and four French divisions, on tne 
front extending from southeast of Verdun 
to the argonne Forest, had engaged and de- 
cisively beaten forty-seven different German 
divisions, representing 25 per cent of the 
enemy's entire divisional strength on the 
western front. Of these enemy divisions, 
twenty had been drawn from the French 
front and one from the British front. Of the 
twenty-two American divisions, twelve had 
at different times during this period been 
engaged on fronts other than our own. The 
First Army suffered a loss of about 117,000 
in killed and wounded. It captured 26,000 
prisoners, 847 cannon, 3,000 machine guns 
and large quantities of material. 

The dispositions which the enemy made to 
meet the Meuse-Argonne offensive, both im- 
mediately before the opening of the attack 
and during the battle, demonstrated the im- 
portance which he ascribed to this section of 
the front and the extreme measures he was 
forced to take in its uefense. From the mo- 


ment the American offensive began until the 
armistice his defense was desperate and the 
flow of his divisions to our front was con- 
tinuous. 


COLLECTION of German official 
documents compiled by Dr. Jo- 
hannes Lepsius, founder of the 

German Orient Mission and President of 

the German Armenian Society, was pub- 

lished in Berlin with the authority of 
the Wilhelmstrasse toward the end of 

August, 1919. It is entitled “ Germany 

and Armenia: 1914-1918,” and is a 

volume of over 500 pages. issued by the 

Potsdam Tempelverlag. 

Dr. Lepsius asked leave last Novem- 
ber, after the Berlin revolution, to con- 
sult the archives of the German Foreign 
Office for correspondence bearing upon 
Armenia, and Dr. Solf, then Foreign 
Secretary, informed him that if he would 
collate and publish the documents in 
question the Foreign Office would 
abandon its projected White Book upon 
Armenia in order to avoid duplication. 
The book that resulted from this ar- 
rangement is the first full and authentic 
account of the relations existing between 
Germany and Turkey. Basing his in- 
vestigations on free and unlimited ex- 
amination of all German official corre- 
spondence from Turkey, Dr. Lepsius, as 
editor, assumes complete responsibility 
for his exhaustively documented work. 

Dr. Lepsius disclaims any desire to 
accuse or to exculpate any one. But his 
array of evidence shows that, from the 
Imperial Chancellor in Berlin down to 
the lowest grade official in Anatolia, 
the whole of the German Foreign Service 
knew day by day what was happening 
in Armenia. Hindenburg and Luden- 
dorff were as well aware of every detail 
as were the veteran von der Goltz and 
Liman von Sanders. The Main Commit- 
tee of the Reichstag shared the guilty 
secret. Yet nothing effective was done 
to bring the Turks to their senses. At 
Constantinople the German Ambassador 
of the day confined himself to making 
academic representations at stated in- 
tervals. The Turks in return gave Ger- 
many to understand that it was her 
business to win the war and not to 
e in Turkish internal affairs. The 


Germany and the Armenian Massacres 


Official Documents from Berlin 


Germans, for their part, appreciated only 
too clearly the retort to which their own 
policy of deportation in France and Bel- 
gium ultimately exposed them. 

Dr. Lepsius’s labors also afford the 
German public its first comprehensive 
view of what he describes as “ perhaps 
the greatest persecution of Christians of 
all times.” 

The drama opened in Constantinople 
with an Oriental St. Bartholomew’s 
Night on April 25, 1915, when 600 Ar- 
menian notables were arrested, deported, 
and done to death. In Armenia itself 
a so-called “rising” at Van furnished 
the pretext for the wholesale massacres 
and deportations that continued until the 
end of the year. And from December, 
1915, began the period of systematic con- 
version to Islam. In this proceeding 
German diplomacy was prepared to 
acquiesce, on the ground that “in the 
East creed and nationality are synony- 
mous.” But even the German diploma- 
tists had to acknowledge that the decree 
of Aug. 1, 1916, determining the political 
and religious rights of the Armenians, 
was designed to terminate the very ex- 
istence of the Armenian Nation. 

Dr. Lepsius estimates that before the 
war 1,845,450 Armenians had their 
homes in the Ottoman dominions. Dur- 
ing the war the Turks deported nearly 
1,400,000 persons, and of these no fewer 
than 1,000,000 perished, not including 
some 50,000 to 100,000 Armenians of 
the Caucasus who are also “ missing.” 
No other nation, Dr. Lepsius observes, 
even among those that took direct part 
in the war, can show such a record of 
loss. The value of Armenian property 
confiscated by the Turks is estimated at 
1,000,000,000 marks (nominally $250,- 
000,000). 

Dr. Lepsius couples the ferocious greed 
of the Young Turks with the trumped- 
up raison d’état of the Nationalist Con- 
stantineple Committee as the mainspring 
of the policy of extermination. Talaat, 
Halil and Enver are exhibited as its most 
conspicuous exponents. 
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The Young Turks remained willfully 
blind to the inevitable loss of economic, 
and indeed of military, efficiency that 
followed from the persecution of the 
Armenians. 

But there is nobody here now [wrote 
Count Paul Wolff-Metternich, then Am- 
bassador, to Herr von Bethmann Hollweg 
in 1916] strong enough to tame the many- 
headed hydra of the committee, with its 
chauvinism and fanaticism. The commit- 
tee insists that the last remnants of the 
Armenians shall be devoured, and the 
Government has to submit. But there is 
now little left for the hungry wolves of 
the committee to extort from these 
wretched creatures. * * * To “ Turkify ”’ 
means to expel or to kill everything that - 
is not Turkish—it means to destroy and 
forcibly to annex other people’s property. 
Herein for the moment, and in the child- 
ish repetition of French Liberal phrases, 
consists the vaunted new birth of Turkey. 
Prince Hohenlohe on one occasion, and 

Count Wolff-Metternich on another, 
urged von Bethmann Hollweg to con- 
sider the expediency of publicly dis- 
sociating Germany from the Armenian 
horrors by means of articles in the Ger- 
man press. This ingenuous proposal 
evoked no response from the Wilhelm- 
strasse. On the contrary, the North 
German Gazette, the Berlin semi-official 
organ, was allowed to publish Turkish 
official denials of the massacres and 
vigorous protests against the slanderous 
imputation of the enemy press that the 
Ottoman Government had anything to 
do with any “excesses ” that might have 
been committed. 

The last phase of Turkish militancy 
was inaugurated by the Brest-Litovsk 
treaty in March, 1918, and extended, as 
far as Dr. Lepsius’s documents are con- 
cerned, down to the capture of Baku in 
September, 1918. On the strength of the 
Brest treaty the Turks occupied not 
only the assigned districts of Ardahan, 
Kars, and Batum, but advanced into the 
more densely populated Armenian lands 
beyond. As this advance threatened to 
engage too deeply the Turkish reserves, 
which he desired to see employed nearer 
home, Ludendorff in June, 1918, ad- 
dressed from German Main Headquar- 
ters a strong remonstrance, based en- 
tirely on military considerations, to En- 
ver. Hindenburg indorsed Ludendorff’s 
injunction and pleaded “ as a Christian” 


that the Caucasus populations might be 
preserved. Enver returned an evasive 
reply. 

An indictment of the attitude of the 
Central Powers in the face of Turkey’s 
avowed purpose to exterminate the Ar- 
menian Nation is contained in a dispatch 
from Tiflis addressed to the Berlin 
Foreign Office on Aug. 20, 1918, by the 
Bavarian General, Baron Kress von 
Kressenstein, sometime Chief of Staff 
to Djemal Pasha’s Fourth Turkish Army 
in Syria, who, after the Brest-Litovsk 
conference, had been appointed German 
High Commissioner in the Caucasus, 
with instructions to study the Armenian 
question on the spot. In this dispatch 
Baron von Kressenstein said: 

If all the despairing cries for help on 
the part of the Government and clergy of 
Armenia pass unheeded, the responsibil- 
ity for the annihilation of this ancient 
Christian people will lie forever upon 
Germany and Austria. History will not, 
and can not, admit that the two great 
Christian empires of Central Europe 
were not in a position to impose their 
will upon their Asiatic ally, at least in 
such a case as this, where the life and 
death of a whole people are at stake. 

As for the entry of the Turks, under 
Nuri Pasha, into Baku on Sept. 16-17, 
1918, it appears from an extraordinary 
dispatch sent by Lieut. Col. Paraquin, 
the German Chief of Staff to the Turk- 
ish Eastern Army Group, that the Turks 
did not even spare the nationals of their 
German ally. In this dispatch Colonel 
Paraquin said that he was besieged by 
German residents begging for protection, 
and on their heels followed the neutral 
Gonsuls on a similar errand. These ap- 
peals were communicated to the Pashas 
with an urgent request for attention. 
But the Pashas and their suites were 
engrossed in the preparations for a full- 
dress banquet. While the Pashas and 
their German confederates made merry 
the inhabitants of Baku were being 
plundered and murdered. “ The Turks,” 
says Colonel Paraquin, “did not allow 
themselves to be disturbed.” 

In the evening the Danish Consul ap- 


peared in the great hall of the Hotel 


Metropole, where the convivialities were 
in full swing, and reported to Cole 
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occupants were in danger. The German 
Colonel thereupon strode up to Nuri 


Pasha and in a loud voice said to him: 
Your Excellency, I beg of you now at 
last to take effective steps for the pro- 
tection of the Germans. If not, I shall 
be compelled to report to the German 
Embassy at Constantinople how little 
you protect German life and property! 


Nuri was taken aback, but protested 
that he had done everything possible. 
The Colonel pointed out that not a single 
senior officer had yet visited the town, 
and that the troops, instead of being told 
off on guard duty, had merely been 
paraded for inspection. The Colonel de- 
clares that, although the moment was 
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not one for polite amenities, he employed 
no word or gesture that might be cal- 
culated to give offense. Nevertheless, 
on the following day, Sept. 18, Halil 
Pasha sent his aide de camp to Colonel 
Paraquin with a message to say that, in 
view of the Colonel’s conduct toward 
Nuri Pasha in public the day before, he 
was relieved of his post as Chief of Staff 
to the Eastern Army Group. 

All the satisfaction that General von 
Kressenstein, the German High Com- 
missioner at Tiflis, could get from Nuri 
Was an assurance in French that any 
“little accidents” that might have oc- 
curred would be repaired. 


Syria and the Anglo-French Pact 


Tentative Spheres of Influence 


Syria, the portion of the former 
Turkish Empire claimed by France, 
caused increasing friction for several 
months, but the issue was amicably ad- 
justed early in September by frank con- 
ferences in Syria between Lord Allenby 
and General La Forcade, and a little 
later by similar conferences in Paris be- 
tween Premier Lloyd George and the 
French Government. The arrest of the 
pro-French Emir Said by the British 
called forth many indignant articles in 
the French press, which charged the 
British with working against French as- 
pirations in Syria. The criticism at all 
times was tempered by French gratitude 
for what the British had done in the 
war, but the possibility of serious mis- 
understanding was finally removed by 
the announcement, on Sept. 16,1919, that 
a satisfactory agreement between the 
two Governments regarding the distribu- 
tion of spheres of influence in Syria and 
adjoining provinces had been concluded. 
Lord Allenby himseif had stated in 
Paris on Sept. 10 that Great Brit- 
ain would recognize the mandate of 


Ts presence of British troops in 


France in Syria. The British, he said, 


in Syria for purely military rea- 
is, and left all political matters to 


The main lines of the agreement ulti- 
mately reached were published by the 
Temps on Sept. 16. By virtue of 
this agreement Great Britain from 
Nov. 1 was to evacuate all the terri- 
tories north of a tentative frontier be- 
tween Syria and Palestine, it being un- 
derstood that this frontier had only a 
provisional character and that its out- 
line might be modified when the Peace 
Conference decided finally on the polit- 
ical organization of the Levant. 

The district of Mosul was apparently 
not included in the regions in which 
Great Britain intended to cease to be re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of order. 
On the other hand, it was agreed that 
the departure of the British troops 
should not have as its consequence the 
occupation by French troops of the four 
cities of Damascus, Hama, Homs, and 
Aleppo, which are in “ Zone A,” in which 
the Anglo-French Agreement of 1916 
provided for the constitution of an Arab 
State or confederation of Arab States. 
Nevertheless, the Arab power would 
henceforth look to the French and not 
to the British Government for support 
and advice. 

Among the territories in which the re- 
lief of the British troops would be car- 
ried out by French troops figures Cilicia, 
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in which are already French units, as 
well as a French mission under the di- 
rection of Colonel Brémont. 

This distribution of responsibilities 
and forces of occupation was not in any 
way to prejudice subsequent communi- 
cations between the two Governments 
with regard to political questions which 
might arise in Syria or final solutions 
which can only be decided by the Peace 
Conference. 

Regarding the decision to leave Damas- 
cus, Homs, Hama, and Aleppo out of the 
zone of direct military occupation, it 
was understood that the British Govern- 
ment communicated to the French Gov- 
ernment certain documents showing, 
first, that as early as Nov. 23, 1915, 
Sir Arthur Nicolson, then Permanent 
Under Secretary at the Foreign Office, 
acquainted M. Picot, the delegate of the 
French Government, with the negotia- 
tions proceeding between the British 
Government and the Shereef of Mecca, 
and with the demand of the Shereef 
touching the four towns in question; 
secondly, that at a fresh meeting on 
Dec. 21, 1915, at the Foreign Office, 
M. Picot informed Sir Arthur Nicolson 
that the French Government acquiesced 
in the four cities beiny administered by 
the Arabs themselves under French in- 
fluence; thirdly, that in a letter of May 
16, 1916, in which Sir Edward Grey gave 
his signature to the Anglo-French Agree- 
ment concerning the Levant, it was speci- 
fied that the Arabs were to “ obtain the 
cities of Homs, Hama, Damascus, and 
Aleppo.” 

Both the Paris Temps and The London 
Times pointed out that the documents 
presented by the British Government 
showed no contradiction between the 
promises made by the British Govern- 
ment to the Shereef of Mecca and the 
Anglo-French Agreement of 1916, and 
that the very text of this agreement in 
the fist article, which speaks of “ Zone 
A,” and in the second article, in which 
allusion is made to negotiations to be 
continued with the Arabs, manifestly 
took into’ account the engagements en- 
tered into with the latter. 

The whole question of tentative British 
and French spheres of influence in the 
Levant was illuminated by Colonel 


Thomas Lawrence—whose activities in 
Syria during the war are described else- 
where in this issue—in a running de- 
scription of British promises made both 
to the French and to the Arabs. These 
promises were embodied in four docu- 
ments, which Colonel Lawrence defined 
as follows in a communication to The 
Manchester Guardian on Sept. 12: 


DOCUMENT I.—The British promise to 


King Hussein, dated Oct. 24, 1915. It under- 
takes, conditional on an Arab revolt, to 


recognize the ‘‘ independence of the Arabs"’ 
south of latitude 37 degrees, except in the 
provinces of Bagdad and Basra, where Brit- 
ish interests require special measures of ad- 
ministrative control, and except where Great 
Britain is not ‘‘ free to act without detriment 
to the interests of France.” 


{N. B.—Hussein asked for no personal posi- 
tion, and for no particular Government or 
Governments. J 


DOCUMENT II.—The Sykes-Picot Agree- 
ment made between England and France in 
May, 1916. It divides the Arabic provinces 
of Turkey into five zones, roughly—(a) Pales- 
tine from the Jordan to the Mediterranean, 


to be ‘‘ international "’ ; (b) Haifa and Meso- 
potamia from near Tekrit to the Gulf to be 


‘‘ British ’’; (c) the Syrian coast, from Tyre 
to <Alexandretta, Cilicia, and most of 
Southern Armenia, from Sivas to Diarbekir, 
to be ‘‘ French’’; (d) the interior (mainly 


the provinces of Aleppo, Damascus, Urfa, 
Deir, and Mosul) to be ‘‘ independent Arab ” 


under two shades of influence— 


(i.) Between the lines Akaba-Kuweit and 
Haifa-Tekrit, the French to seek no “‘ politi- 
cal influence,’’ and the British to have eco- 
nomic and political priority, and the right to 
supply ‘‘ such advisers as the Arabs desire.”’ 

(ii.) Between the line Haifa-Tekrit and the 
southern edge of French Armenia or Kurdis- 
tan, Great Britain to seek no “ political in- 
fluence,’’ and the French to have economic 
and political priority and the right to supply 
‘“such advisers as the Arabs desire.’’ 


[N. B.—The geography of the agreement is 
the geography of the White Knight, and it 
makes a similar irruption into economics 
when it lays down that the Bagdad Railway 
may not be finished till a Euphrates Rail- 
way has been built!] 


DOCUMENT III.—The British statement to 
the seven Syrians of Cairo dated June 11, 


1917. This assures them that pre-war Arab 
States, and Arab areas freed by military 


action of their inhabitants during the war, 
shall remain entirely independent. 


[N. B.—This assurance was unqualified, 


and might ‘iave conflicted with Document I. 


or Document II., but was regulated locally 
by arrangement between Allenby and Feisal, 
by which the Arab army operated almost 
entirely in the area given to the Arabs in 
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IA AND THE ANGLO-FRENCH PACT 


MENT IV.—The Anglo-French Dec- 
n of Nov. 9, 1918. In this Great Britain 
France agree to encourage native Gov- 
ments in Syria and Mesopotamia, and 
thout imposition to assure the normal 
rking of such Governments as the peoples 
shall themselves have adopted. 


British and 
of Document 


é ne s changing the male 
French areas ‘“‘b’’ and ‘‘c”’ 
sia to spheres of reanie. 
{The autor of Document I. was Sir Henry 
/ MeMahon. Documents II. and III. were by 
_ Sir Mark Sykes. Lord Robert Cecil author- 
A as Iv. They were all produced under 
stress of military urgency to induce the 
_ Arabs to fight on our side.] 
ie - The misunderstanding between the 
Bs British and French was largely due to 
the inability of Britain to withdraw her 
promises to the Arabs, on the basis of 
Be vanich the allied nations secured the 
_ Shereef of Mecca (now King of the 
Hedjaz) as an ally against the Turk. 


_ {N.B.—This was interpreted in the Orient . 


When Emir Feisal, during his former 
visit to Paris, declined to accept France 
as a mandatary fer Syria, Great Britain 
declared formally that she would not ac- 
cept the mandate in France’s stead. iRe- 
garding Mosul, it was agreed during M. 
Clemenceau’s visit to England in Decem- 
ber, 1918, that the Mosul district should 
go to Britain as an integral part of 
Mesopotamia. The arrangement by 
which the British evacuation of Damas- 
cus, Hamal, Homs and Aleppo will not 
be followed by the French occupation 
thereof was due to the fact that the 
boundary of the new Arab State by the 
1916 treaty was placed slightly west of 
these towns. At this writing (Oct. 10) 
Emir Feisal is on his way to London at 
the request of the British Government to 
discuss the mandate for his own country, 
the Hedjaz. 
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aise Official Story of the American Operations in ‘the he 
World War aa 


[SeconD HALF] 


The first half of General Pershing’s report to the Secretary of War appeared 
in the January CURRENT History. It covered all the military operations of the 
The remaining portion tells of the opera- 


First Army to the day of the armistice. 


tions of the Second Army in France, of American troops in Italy and Russia, of the 

Third Army in Germany, the return of our forces to the United States, and the : 
achievements of the various army services. It completes the official text of the most *e 
important military document on our share in the world war. k 


NDER the instructions issued by 
| | me on Nov. 5, for operations by 
the Second Army in the direc- 
tion of the Briey iron Basin, the 
advance was undertaken along the entire 
front of the army and continued during 
the last three days of hostilities. In the 
face of the stiff resistance offered by 
the enemy, and with the limited number 
of troops at the disposal of the Second 
Army, the gains realized reflected great 
credit on the divisions concerned. On 
Nov. 6 Marshal Foch requested that six 
American divisions be held in readiness 
to assist in an attack which the French 
were preparing to launch in the direction 
of Chateau-Salins. The plan was agreed 
to, but with the provision that our troops 
should be employed under the direction 
of the commanding General of the Second 
Army. 

This combined attack was to be 
launched on Nov. 14, and was to consist 
of twenty French divisions under General 
Mangin and the six American divisions 
under General Bullard. Of the divisions 
designated for this operation the 3d, 4th, 
29th, and 36th were in army reserve, and 
were starting their march eastward on 
the morning of Nov. 11, while the 28th 
and 35th were being withdrawn from 
line on the Second Army front. 


ACTIVITIES ON OTHER FRONTS 
During the first phase of the Meuse- 


_ Argonne battle, American divisions were 


participating in important attacks on 
other portions of the front. The 2d Army 


Corps, Major Gen. Read commanding, 

with the 27th and 30th Divisions on the 

British front, was assigned the task, in “ 
co-operation with the Australian Corps, 
of breaking the Hindenburg line at Le of 
Cateau, where the St. Quentin Canal a 
passes through a tunnel under a ridge. 
In this attack, carried out on Sept. 29 a 
and Oct. 1, the 30th Division speedily g 


broke through the main line of defense a 
and captured all its objectives, while < 
the 27th progressed until some of its ele- a 


ments reached Gouy. In this and later * 
actions, from Oct. 6 to 10, our 2d Corps ‘ 
captured over 6,000 prisoners and ad- 4 
vanced about twenty-four kilometers. 

On Oct. 2-5 our 2d and 36th Divisions 
assisted the Fourth French Army in its 
advance between Rheims and the Ar- 
gonne. The 2d Division completed its " 
advance on this front by the assault of 
the wooded heights of Mont Blanc, the 
key point of the German position, which __ 
was captured with consummate dash and 
skill. The division here repulsed violent 
counterattacks, and then carried our 
lines into the village of St. Etienne, thus 
forcing the Germans to fall back before 
Rheims and yield positions which they 
had held since September, 1914. On Oct. 
10 the 36th Division relieved the 2d, ex- 
ploiting the latter’s success, and in two ~ 
days advanced, with the French, a dis- . 
tance of twenty-one kilometers, the 
enemy retiring behind the Aisne River. 
In the middle of October, while we 


wif mare 


two American divisions be sent imme- 


diately to assist the Sixth French Army 
in Belgium, where slow progress was 
being made. The 87th and 91st Divi- 
sions, the latter being accompanied by 
the artillery of the 28th Division, were 
hurriedly dispatched to the Belgian front. 


On Oct. 30, in continuation of the 
Flanders offensive, these divisions entered 
the line and attacked. By Nov. 3 the 37th 
Division had completed its mission by rapidly 
driving the enemy across the BEscaut River 
and had firmly established itself on the east 
bank, while the 91st Division, in a spirited 
advance, captured Spitaals Bosschen, reached 
the Scheldt, and entered Audenarde. 


OUR TROOPS IN ITALY 


The Italian Government early made re- 
quest for American troops, but the critical 
situation on the western front made it 
necessary to concentrate our efforts there. 
When the Secretary of War was in Italy 
during April, 1918, he was urged to send 
American troops to Italy to show America's 
interest in the Italian situation and to 
strengthen the Italian morale. Similarly a 
request was made by the Italian Prime Minis- 
ter at the Abbéville conference. It was 
finally decided to send one regiment to Italy 
with the necessary hospital and auxiliary 
service, and the 332d Infantry was selected, 
reaching the Italian front in July, 1918. 
These troops participated in action against 
the Austrians in the Fall of 1918 at the 


The Allied Advance 


In accordance with the terms of the armi- 
stice, the Allies were to occupy all German 
territory west of the Rhine, with bridge- 
heads of thirty kilometers’ radius at Cologne, 
Coblenz, and Mayence. The zone assigned 
the American command was the bridgehead 
of Coblenz and the district of Treves. This 
territory was to be occupied by an American 
army, with its reserves held between the 
Moselle and Meuse rivers and the Luxemburg 
frontier. 

The instructions of Marshal Foch, issued 
on Nov. 16, contemplated that two French 
infantry divisions and one French cavy- 
alry division would be added to the 
American forces that occupied the Coblenz 
bridgehead, and that one American division 
would be added to the French force occupy- 
ing the Mayence bridgehead. As this ar- 
rangement presented possibilities of misun- 
derstanding due to difference of views re- 
garding the government of occupied territory, 
it was represented to the Marshal that each 
nation should be given a well-defined terri- 


tory of occupation, employing within such 


territory only the troops of the commander 
Bois. 


_ GENERAL PERSHING’S FINAL REPORT 


crossing of the Piave River and in the final 
pursuit of the Austrian Army. 


ON THE RUSSIAN FRONT 


It was the opinion of the Supreme War 
Council that allied troops should be sent to 
co-operate with the Russians, either at Mur- 
mansk or Archangel, against the Bolshevist 
forces, and the British Government, through 
its Ambassador at Washington, urged Amer- 
ican participation in this undertaking. On 
July 238, 1918, the War Department directed 
the dispatch of three battalions of infantry 
and three -ompanies of engineers to join the 
allied expedition. In compliance with these 
instructions the 339th Infantry, the 1st Bat- 
talian, 310th Engineers, 337th Field Hospital 
Company, and 337th Ambulance Company 
were sent through England, whence they 
sailed on Aug. 26. 

The mission of these troops was limited to 
guarding the ports and as much of the sur- 
rounding country as might develop threaten- 
ing conditions. The allied force operated 
under British command, through whose 
orders the small American contingent was 
spread over a front of about 450 miles. From 
September, 1918, to May, 1919, a series of 
minor engagements with the Bolshevist forces 
occurred, in which eighty-two Americans 
were killed and seven died of wounds, 

In April, 1919, two companies of American 
railroad troops were added to our contingent. 
The withdrawal of the American force com- 
menced in the latter part of May, 1919, and 
on Aug. 25 there was left only a small de- 
tachment of graves registration troops. 


Into German Land 


responsible for the particular zone. On Dec. 
9 Marshal Foch accepted the principle of pre- 
serving the entity of command and troops, 
but reduced the American bridgehead by 
adding a portion of the eastern half to the 
French command at Mayence. 

Various reasons made it undesirable to 
employ either the First or Second Army as 
the army of occupation. Plans had been 
made before the armistice to organize a third 
army, and on Noy. 14 this army, with Major 
Gen. Joseph T. Dickman as commander, was 
designated as the army of occupation. The 
8d and 4th Army Corps staffs and troops 
less artillery, the 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, 32d, anc 
42d Divisions and the 66th Field Artillery 
Brigade were assigned to the Third Army. 
This force was later increased by the addi- 
tion of the 7th Corps, Major Gen. William 
M. Wright commanding, with the 5th, 89th, 
and 90th Divisions. 


IN WAKE OF RETREAT 


The advance toward German territory 
began on Nov. 17 at 5 A. M., six days after 
signing the armistice. All of the allied forces 


from the North Sea to the Swiss border 
moved forward simultaneously in the wake 
of the retreating German armies. Upon ar- 
rival at the frontier a halt was made until 
Dee. 1, when the leading elements of all 
allied armies crossed the line into Germany. 
The Third Army headquarters were estab- 
lished at Coblenz and an advance general 
headquarters located at Treves. Steps were 
immediately taken to organize the bridgehead 
for defenses and dispositions were made toa 
meet a possible renewal of hostilities. 

The advance to the Rhine required long, 
arduous marches, through cold and inclement 
weather, with no opportunity for troops to 
rest, refit, and refresh themselves after their 
participation in the final battle. The army 
of occupation bore itself splendidly and ex- 
hibited a fine state of discipline both during 
the advance and throughout the period of 
occupation. 

The zone of march of our troops into Ger- 
many and the line of communications of the 
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Third Army after reaching the Rhine ira 
through Luxemburg. After the passage of 
the Third Army, the occupation of Luxem- 
burg, for the purpose of guarding our line of 
communications, was intrusted to the 5th 
and 33d Divisions of the Second Army. The 
City of Luxemburg, garrisoned by French 
troops and designated as the headquarters 
of the allied Commander in Chief, was ex~- 
cluded from our control. 

Upon entering the Duchy of Luxemburg 
in the advance, a policy of noninterference 
in the affairs of the Grand Duchy was an- 
nounced. Therefore, when the French com- 
mander in the City of Luxemburg was given 
charge of all troops in the Duchy, in so far 
as concerned the ‘‘ administration of the 
Grand Duchy of Luxemburg,’ my instruc- 
tions were that our troops would not be sub- 
ject to his control. Later, at my request, and 
in order to avoid possible friction, Marshal 
Foch placed the entire Duchy in the Amer- 
ican zone. 


Return of Troops to the United States 


On the day the armistice was signed the 
problem of the return of our troops to the 
United States was taken up with the War 
Department, and on Nov. 15 a policy recom- 
mended of sending home certain auxiliaries 
so that we could begin to utilize all available 
shipping without delay. On Dec. 21 the War 
Department announced by cable that it had 
been decided to begin immediately the return 
of our forces, and continue as rapidly as 
transportation would permit. To carry this 
out, a schedule for the constant flow of 
troops to the ports was established, having 
in mind our international obligations pending 
the signing of the treaty of peace. 

While more intimately related to the func- 
tions of the services of supply than to opera- 
tions, it is logical to introduce here a brief 
recital of the organizations created for the 
return of our troops to America. Prior to the 
armistice but 15,000 men had been returned 
home. Although the existing organization 
was built for the efficient and rapid handling 
of the incoming forces, the embarkation of 
this small number presented no difficulties. 
But the armistice suddenly and completely 
reversed the problem of the services of sup- 
ply at the ports and the handling of troops. 
It became necessary immediately to reor- 
ganize the machinery of the ports, to con- 
struct large embarkation camps, and to 
create an extensive service for embarking 
the homeward-bound troops. 


THE CAMP AT BREST 


Brest, St. Nazaire, and Bordeaux became 
the principal embarkation ports, Marseilles 
and Le Havre being added later to utilize 
Italian and French liners. The construction 
of the embarkation camps during unseason- 
able Winter weather was the most trying 


problem. These, with the billeting facilities 
available, gave accommodation for 55,000 at 
Brest, 44,000 at St. Nazaire, and 130,000 at 
Bordeaux. Unfortunately the largest ships 
had to be handled at Brest, where the least 
shelter was available. 

To maintain a suitable reservoir of men 
for Brest and St. Nazaire, an embarkation 
centre was organized around Le Mans, which 
eventually accommodated 230,000 men. Here 
the troops and their records were prepared 
for the return voyage and immediate de- 
mobilization. As the troops arrived at the 
base ports, the embarkation service was 
charged with feeding, reclothing, and equip- 
ping the hundreds of thousands who passed 
through, which required the maintenance of 
a form of hotel service on a scale not hitherto 
attempted. 

On Novy. 16 all combat troops, except thirty 
divisions and a minimum of corps and army 
troops, were released for return to the United 
States. It was early evident that only 
limited use would be made of the Ameri- 
ean division, and that the retention of 
thirty divisions was not necessary. Marshal 
Foch considered it indispensable to maintain 
under arms a total, including Italians, of 120 
to 140 divisions, and he proposed that we 
maintain thirty divisions in Trance until 
Feb. 1, twenty-five of which should be held 
in the zone of the armies, and that on March 
1 we should have twenty divisions in the 
zone of the armies and five ready to embark. 
The plan for March 1 was satisfactory, but 
the restrictions as to the divisions that should 
be in France on Feb. 1 could not be ac- 


cepted, as it would seriously interfere with 


the flow of troops homeward. 


In a communication dated Dee. 24 the a . 
Marshal set forth the minimum forces to be — 


a 
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hed by the several allies, requesting 
American Army to furnish twenty-two to 
twenty-five divisions of infantry. In the same 
note he estimated the force to be maintained 
after the signing of the preliminaries of peace 
at about thirty-two divisions, of which the 
American Army was to furnish six. 


TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS 


In reply it was pointed out that our prob- 
lem of repatriation of troops and their de- 
mobilization was quite different from that 
‘of France or Great Britain. On account of 
our long line of communications in France 
and the time consumed by the ocean voyage 
and travel in the United States, even with 
the maximum employment of our then avail- 
able transportation, at least a year must 
elapse before we could complete our demobili- 
zation. Therefore, it was proposed by me 
that the number of American combat divi- 
sions to be maintained in the zone of the 
armies should be reduced on April 1 to fif- 
teen divisions and on May 1 to ten divisions, 
and that in the unexpected event that the 

. preliminaries of peace should not be signed 

t by May 1 we would continue to maintain ten 
divisions in the zone of the armistice until 

7 the date of signature. 

; The allied Commander in Chief later re- 
vised his estimate, and on Jan. 24 stated 
to the Supreme War Council that the Ger- 
man demobilization would permit the reduc- 

§ tion of the allied forces to 100 divisions, of 

which the Americans were requested to fur- 

nish fifteen. In reply it was again pointed 


Enormous Task of 


In February, 1918, the line of communica- 
tions was reorganized under the name of the 
service of supply. At that time all staff 
services and departments, except the Adju- 
tant General’s, the Inspector General's, and 
the Judge Advocate General’s Departments, 
were grouped for supply purposes under one 
co-ordinating head, the commanding general 
services of supply, with a general staff 
paralleling, so far as necessary, the General 
Staff at General Headquarters. 
The principal functions of the services of 
supply were the procurement, storage, and 
transportation of supplies. These activities 
were controlled in a general way by the 
commanding general services of supply, the 
maximum degree of independence being per- 
mitted to the: several services. This great 
organization was charged with immense 
projects in connection with roads, docks, 
railroads, and buildings; the transportation 
of men, animals, and supplies by sea, 
rail, and inland waterways; the operation of 

telegraph and telephone systems; the control 
«and transportation of replacements; the hos- 
 pitalization necessary for an army of 2,000,000 
n; the reclassification of numerous offi- 
s and - ; the establishment of leave 


ai 


out that our problem was entirely one of 
transportation, and that such a promise was 
unnecessary, inasmuch as it would probably 
pe the Summer of 1919 before we could re- 
duce our forces below the number asked. We 
were, therefore, able to keep our available 
ships filled, and by May 19 all combat divi- 
sions except five still in the army of occu- 
pation were under orders to proceed to ports 
of embarkation. This provided sufficient 
troops to utilize all troop transports to in- 
elude July 15. 


The President had informed me that it 
would be necessary for us to have at least 
one regiment in occupied Germany, and left 
the details to be discussed by me with 
Marshal Foch. My cable of July 1 sum- 
marizes the agreement reached: 

‘““By direction of President, I have dis- 
cussed with Marshal Foch questions of forces 
to be left on the Rhine. Following agreed 
upon: The 4th and 5th Divisions will be 
sent to base ports immediately. The 2d Divi- 
sion will commence moving to base ports on 
July 15, and the 3d Division on Aug. 15. 
Date of relief of 1st Division will be decided 
later. Agreement contemplates that after 
compliance by Germany with military condi- 
tions to be completed within first three 
months after German ratification of treaty 
American force will be reduced to one regi- 
ment of infantry and certain auxiliaries. Re- 
quest President be informed of agreement.” 

As a result of a later conference with Mare 
shal Foch the 3d Division was released on 
Aug. 3 and the ist Division on Aug. 15, 


the Supply Services 


areas and of welfare and entertainment 
projects; the liquidation of our affairs in 
France, and the final embarkation of our 
troops for home. 

The growth of the permanent port per- 
sonnel, the location near the base ports of 
certain units for training, and other con- 
siderations led to the appointment of a ter- 
ritorial commander for the section around 
each port, who, while acting as the repre- 
sentative of the commanding general services 
of supply, was given the local authority 
of a district commander. For similar 
reasons an intermediate section commander 
and an advance section commander were ap- 


pointed. Eventually there were nine hase 
sections, including one in England, one in 
Italy, and one comprising Rotterdam and 


Antwerp, also one intermediate and one ad- 
vance section 

The increasing participation of the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces in active operations 
necessitated the enlargement of the respon- 
sibilities and authority of the commanding 
general services of supply. In August, 1918, 
he was charged with complete responsibility 
for all supply matters in the services of 
supply, and was authorized to correspond by 


cable directly with the War Department on 
all matters of supply not involving questions 
of policy. 

In the following discussion of the services 
of supply the subjects of co-ordination of 
supply at the front, ocean tonnage, and re- 
placements are included for convenience, 
though they were largely or entirely under 
the direct control of general staff sections at 
my headquarters. 


CO-ORDINATION OF SUPPLY 


Our successful participation in the war 
required that all the different services imme- 
diately concerned with the supply of combat 
troops should work together as a well- 
regulated machine. In other words, there 
must be no duplication of effort, but each 
must perform its functions without interfer- 
ence with any other service. The Fourth Sec- 
tion of the General Staff was created to con- 
trol impartially all these services, and, under 
broad lines of policy, to determine questions 
of transportation and supply in France and 
co-ordinate our supply services with those of 
the Allies. 


This section did not work out technical 
details, but was charged with having a gen- 
eral knowledge of existing conditions as to 
supply, its transportation, and of construc- 
tion affecting our operations or the effi- 
eclency of our troops. It frequently happened 
that several of the supply departments de- 
sired'the same site for the location of in- 
stallations, so that all plans for such facili- 
ties had to be decided in accordance with the 
best interests of the whole. 

In front of the advance depots railroad 
lines and shipments to troops had to be 
earefully controlled, because mobility de- 
manded that combat units should not be 
burdened with a single day’s stores above the 
authorized standard reserve. Furthermore, 
accumulations at the front were exposed to 
the danger of destruction or capture and 
might indicate our intentions. Ech combat 
division required the equivalent of twenty- 
five French railway car loads of supplies for 
its daily consumption to be delivered at a 
point within reach of motor or horse-drawn 
transportation. The regular and prompt re- 
ceipt of supplies by combatant troops is of 
first importance in its effect upon the morale 
of both officers and men. The officer whose 
mind is pre-occupied by the question of food, 
clothing, or ammunition is not free to de- 
vote his energy to training his men or toa 
fighting the enemy. It is necessary that 
paper work be reduced to an absolute 
minimum and that the delivery of supplies 
to organizations be placed on an automatic 
basis as far as possible. 


THE REGULATING STATIONS 


The principle of flexibility had to be borne 
in mind in planning our supply system in 
order tnat our forces should be supplied, no 
matter what their number, or where they 
might be called upon to enter the line. This 


high degree of elasticity and adaptability 


was assured and maintained through the © 


medium of the regulating station. It was 
the connecting link between the armies and 
the services in the rear, and regulated the 
railroad transportation which tied them to- 
gether. The regulating officer at each sta- 
tion was a member of the Fourth Section of 
my General Staff, acting under instructions 
from his chief of section. 

Upon the regulating officer fell the re- 
sponsibility that a steady flow of supply was 
maintained. He must meet emergency ship- 
ments of ammunition or engineering ma- 
terial, sudden transfers of troops by rail, the 
hastening forward of replacements, or the 
unexpected evacuation of wounded. All the 
supply services naturally clamored to have 
their shipments rushed through. The 
regulating officer, acting under special or 
secret instructions, must declare priorities in 
the supply of things the army needed most. 
Always informed of the conditions at the 
front, of the status of supplies, and of mili- 
tary plans and intentions, nothing could be 
shipped to the regulating station or in front 
of the advance depots except on his orders. 
The chiefs of supply services fulfilled their 
responsibilities when they delivered to the 
regulating officer the supplies called for by 
him, and he met his obligation when these 
supplies were delivered at the proper rail- 
heads at the time they were needed. The 
evacuation of the wounded was effected over 
the same railroad lines as those carrying sup- 
plies to the front; therefore, this control had 


also to be centralized in the regulating 
officer. 


LOCATION IMPORTANT 


The convenient location of the regulating 
stations was of prime importance. They had 
to be close enough to all points in their zones 
to permit trains leaving after dusk or during 
the night to arrive at their destinations by 
dawn. They must also be far enough to the 
rear to be reasonably safe from capture.- 
Only two regulating stations were actually 
constructed by us in France, Is-sur-Tille and 
Liffol-le-Grand, as the existing French facili- 
ties were sufficient to meet our requirements 
beyond the reach of those stations. : 


As far as the regulating officer was con- 
cerned, supplies were divided into four main 
classes. The first class constituted food, 
forage, and fuel needed and consumed every 
day; the second, uniforms, shoes, blankets, 
and horse shoes, which wear out with reason- 
able regularity; the third, articles of equip- 
ment which require replacement at irregular 
intervals, such as rolling kitchens, rifles, and 
escort wagons; the fourth class covered 
articles the flow of which depended upon 
tactical operations, such as ammunition and 
construction material. Articles in the first 


class were placed on an automatic basis, but a 
formal requisition was eliminated as far as if 


possible for all classes. 
In order to meet many of the imine 
needs of troops coming out of the line 
; ees 
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relieve to some extent the great strain on 
the railheads during active fighting, a system 
_ of army depots was organized. These depots 
_ were supplied by bulk shipment from the 
advance depots through the regulating 
stations during relatively quiet periods. 
Be’ They were under the’control of the chiefs 
r of the supply services of the armies and 
required practically no construction work, 
: the supplies being stored in open places pro- 
_ tected only by dunnage and camouflage 
___ tarpaulins. 


1: The accompanying diagram illustrates 
7” graphically the supply system which sup- 
ported our armies in France. The services 
of supply can be likened to a great reservoir 
divided into three main parts—the base de- 
pots, the intermediate depots, and the ad- 
vance depots. The management of this 
reservoir is in charge of the commanding 
General, services of supply, who administers 
it with a free hand,controlled only by general 
policies outlined to him from time to time. 
Each of the supply and technical services 
functions independently in its own respective 
sphere; each has its share of storage space 
in the base depots, in the intermediate 
depots, and in the advance depots. Then 
3 comes the distribution system, and here the 
bs control passes to the chief of the Fourth 
: Section of the General Staff, who exercises 

his powers through the regulating stations. 


: PURCHASING AGENCY 


The consideration of requirements in food 

\ and material led to the adoption of an 

automatic supply system, but, with the ex- 

4 ception of foodstuffs, there was an actual 

shortage, especially in the early part of the 

war, of many things, such as equipment per- 

taining to land transportation and equipment 

+) and material for combat. The lack of ocean 

4 tonnage to carry construction material and 

animals at the beginning was_ serious. 

: Although an increasing amount of shipping 

‘ became available as the war progressed, at 

no time was there sufficient for our require- 

ments. The tonnage from the States reached 

about seven and one-half million tons to Dec. 

31, 1918, which was a little less than one- 
half of the total amount obtained. 


The supply situation made | it imperative 
that we utilize European resources as far as 
a possible for the purchase of material and 
supplies. If our services of supply depart- 
ments had entered the market of Europe as 
purchasers without regulation or co-ordina~- 
tion, they would have been thrown into com- 
petition with each other, as well as with 
buyers from the allied armies and the civil 
populations. Such a system would have cre- 
ated an unnatural elevation of prices, and 
‘would have actually obstructed the procure- 
‘ment of supplies. To meet this problem from 
fi fe the standpoint of economical business 

_ management, directions were given in August, 

1917, for the creation of a General Purchas- 
ing eat to co-ordinate and control our 
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purchases both among our own services and 
among the Allies as well. The supervision and 
direction of this agency was placed in the 
hands of an experienced business man, and 
every supply department in the American 
Expeditionary Forces was represented on the 
board. Agents were stationed in Switzer- 
land, Spain, and Holland, besides the allied 
countries. The character of supplies included 
practically the entire category of necessities, 
although the bulk of our purchases consisted 
of raw materials for construction, ordnance, 
air equipment, and animals. A total of about 
10,000,000 tons was purchased abroad by this 
agency to Dec. 31, 1918, most of which was 
obtained in France. 


The functions of the purchasing agency 
were gradually extended until they included 
a wide field of activities. In addition to the 
co-ordination of purchases, the supply re- 
sources of our allies were reconnoitred and 
intimate touch was secured with foreign 
agencies; a statistical bureau was created 
which classified and analyzed our require- 
ments; quarterly forecasts of supplies were 
issued; civilian manual labor was procured 
and organized; a technical board undertook 
the co-ordination, development, and utiliza- 
tion of the electric power facilities in France; 
a bureau of reciprocal supplies viséd the 
claims of foreign Governments for raw ma- 
terials from the United States, and a general 
printing plant was established. Some of 
these activities were later transferred to 
other services as the latter became ready to 
undertake their control. 

The principles upon which the usefulness 
of this agency depended were extended to 
our allies, and in the Summer of 1918 the 
general purchasing agent became a member 
of the Interallied Board of Supplies. This 
board undertook, with signal success, to co- 
ordinate the supply of the allied armies in 
all those classes of material necessities that 
were in common use in all the armies. The 
possibility of immense savings were fully 
demonstrated, but the principles had not be- 
come of general application before the armi- 
stice. 


OCEAN TONNAGE 


Following a study of tonnage requirements 
an officer was sent to Washington in Decem- 
ber, 1917, with a general statement of the 
shipping situation in France as understood 
by the allied Maritime Council. In March, 
1918, tonnage requirements for transport and 
maintenance of 900,000 men in France by 
June 30 were adopted as a basis upon which 
to calculate supply requisitions and the al- 
location of tonnage. 

In April the allied Maritime Transport 
Council showed that requirements for 1918 
greatly exceeded the available tonnage. Fur- 
ther revisions of the schedule were required 
by the Abbéville agreement in May, under 
which American infantry and machine-gun 
units were to be transported in British ship- 
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ping, and by the Versailles agreement in 
June. 

In July a serious crisis developed, as the 
allotment for August made the American 
Expeditionary Forces by the Shipping Con- 
trol Committee was only 575,000 deadweight 
tons, afterward increased to 700,000, whereas 
803,000 tons (not including animals) were 
actually needed. It was strongly urged by 
me that more shipping be diverted from 
trades, and that a larger percentage of new 
shipping be placed in transport service. 

Early in 1918 a scheme had been proposed 
which would provide priority for essential 
supplies only, based upon monthly available 
tonnage in sight. Although it was the un- 
derstanding that calls for shipping should be 
based upon our actual needs, much irregu- 
larity was found in tonnage allotments. 


REPLACEMENTS OF PERSONNEL 


Under the original organization project 
there were to be two divisions in each corps 
of six divisions, which were to be used as 
reservoirs of replacements. One-half of the 
artillery and other auxiliaries of these two 
divisions were to be utilized as corps and 
army troops. They were to supply the first 
demands for replacements from their orig- 
inal strength, after which a minimum of 
3,000 men per month for each army corps 
in France was to be forwarded to them from 
the United States. It was estimated that this 
would give a sufficient reservoir of person- 
nel to maintain the fighting strength of com- 
bat units, provided the sick and wounded 
were promptly returned to their own units 
upon recovery. 

The 32d and 41st Divisions were the first 
to be designated as replacement and depot 
divisions of the Ist Army Corps, but the sit- 
uation soon became such that the 32d Divi- 
sion had to be employed as a combat division. 
For the same reason all succeeding divisions 
had to be trained for combat, until June 27, 
when the need for replacements made it nec- 
essary to designate the 83d as a depot di- 
vision. 

1. By the middle of August we faced a 
serious shortage of replacements. Divisions 
had arrived in France below strength, and 
each division diverted from replacement to 
combat duty increased the number of divi- 
sions to be supplied, and at the same time 
decreased the supply. 

On Aug. 16 the War Department was cabled 
as follows: 

“ Attention is especially invited to the very 
great shortage in arrivals of replacements 
heretofore requested. Situation with refer- 
ence to replacements is now very acute, Un- 
til sufficient replacements are available in 
France to keep our proved divisions at full 
strength replacements should, by all means, 
be sent in preference to new divisions." 

At this time it became necessary to trans- 
fey 2,000 men from each of three combat 
divisions (the 7th, 36th, and 81st) to the 
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First Army in preparation for the St. 
offensive. : 

By the time the Meuse-Argonne offensive 
was initiated the replacement situation had 
become still more acute. The infantry and 
machine-gun units of the 84th and 86th Di- 
visions, then in the’ vicinity of Bordeaux, 
were utilized as replacements, leaving only 
a cadre of two officers and twenty-five men 
for each company. To provide immediate 
replacements during the progress of the bat- 
tles new replacement organizations were 
formed in the zone of operations; at first as 
battalions and later as regional replacement 
depots. 


2. On Oct. 3 a cable was sent the War De- 
partment reading as follows: 

“‘ Over 50,000 of the replacements requested 
for the months of July, August, and Septem- 
ber have not yet arrived. Due to extreme 
seriousness of replacement situation it is 
necessary to utilize personnel of the 84th and 
86th Divisions for replacement purposes. Com- 
bat divisions are short over 80,000 men. Vi- 
tally important that all replacements due, 
including 55,000 requested for October, be 
shipped early in October. If necessary, some 
divisions in United States should be stripped 
of trained men, and such men shipped as re- 
placements at once.”’ 


Altogether seven divisions had to he skele- 
tonized, leaving only one man per company 
and one officer per regiment to care for the 
records. As a further measure to meet the 
situation the authorized strength of divisions 
was reduced in October by 4,000 men, thus 
lowering the strength of each infantry com- 
pany to approximately 174 men. The thirty 
combat divisions in France at that time 
needed 103,513 infantry and machine-gun re- 
placements, and only 66,490 were available. 


Attention of the War Department was in- 
vited on Noy. 2 to the fact that a total of 
140,000 replacements would be due by the 
end of November, and the cable closed by 
saying: 

‘*To send over entire divisions, which must 
be broken up on their arrival in France so 
we may obtain replacements that have not 
been sent as called for is a wasteful method, 
and one that makes for inefficiency; but as 
replacements are not otherwise available, 
there is no other course open to us. New 
and only partially trained divisions cannot 
take the place of older divisions that have 
had battle experience. The latter must be 
kept up numerically to the point of effi- 
ciency) * .4 5S" 


REMOUNTS 


The shortage of animals was a serious 
problem throughout the war. In July, 1917, 
the French agreed to furnish our forces with 
7,000 animals a month, and accordingly the 
War Department was requested to discon- 
tinue shipments. On Aug. 24, however, the 


French advised us that it would be impos- 


sible to furnish the Bcraeree of. 
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_ originally stated, and Washington was again 
asked to supply animals, but none could be 
sent over until November, and then only a 
limited number. 


Early in 1918, after personal intervention 
and much delay, the French Government 
made requisition on the country, and we were 
able to obtain 50,000 animals. After many 
difficulties the purchasing board was suc- 
cessful in obtaining permission, in the Sum- 
mer of 1918, to export animals from Spain, 
but practically no animals were received un- 
til after the armistice. 


Every effort was made to reduce animal 
requirements—by increased motorization of 
artillery and by requiring mounted officers 
and men to walk—but in spite of all these 
efforts the situation as to animals grew 
steadily worse. The shortage by November 
exceeded 106,000, or almost one-half of all 
our needs. To relieve the crisis in this re- 
gard, during the Meuse-Argonne battle, Mar- 
shal Foch requisitioned 13,000 animals from 
the French armies and placed them at my 
disposal. 


RECLASSIFICATION 


An important development in the Services 
of Supply was the reclassification system 
for officers and men. This involved not only 
the physical reclassification of those par- 
tially fit for duty, but also the reclassifica- 
tion of officers according to fitness for spe- 
cial duties. A number of officers were found 
unsuited to the duties on which employed. 
An effort was made to reassign these offi- 
cers to the advantage of themselves and 
the army. A total of 1,101 officers were re- 
classified in addition to the disabled, and 
270 were sent before efficiency boards for 
elimination. Nine hundred and sixty-two 
wounded or otherwise disabled officers were 
reclassified, their services being utilized to 
release officers on duty with the Services of 
Supply who were able to serve with combat 
units. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Among the most notable achievements of 
the American Expeditionary Forces was the 
large program of construction carried out by 
our engineer troops in the Services of Sup- 
ply and elsewhere. The chief projects were 
port facilities, including docks, railroads, 
warehouses, hospitals, barracks, and stables. 
These were planned to provide ultimately 
for an army of 4,000,000, the construction 
being carried on coincident with the growth 
of the American Expeditionary Forces. 

The port plans contemplated 160 new berths, 
including the necessary facilities for dis- 
charge of cargo, approximately one-half of 
which were completed at the time of the 
armistice. Construction of new standard- 
gauge railroad track amounted to 1,002 miles, 
consisting mainly of cut-offs, double tracking 
at congested points, and yards at ports and 
depots. Road construction and repair con- 
until our troops were withdrawn from 
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the several areas, employing at times up- 
ward of 10,000 men, and often using 90,000 
tons of stone per week. 

Storage requirements necessitated large 
supply depots at the ports and in the inter- 
mediate and advance sections. Over 2,000,- 
000 square feet of covered storage was se- 
cured from the French, but it was necessary 
to construct approximately 20,000,000 square 
feet additional. The base hospital centres 
at Mars and Mesves, each with 4,000-bed con- 
valescent camps, are typical of the large 
scale upon which hospital accommodations 
were provided. The hospital city at Mars, 
of 700 buildings, covered a ground space of 
thirty-three acres and included the usual 
road, water, sewerage, and lighting facilities 
of a municipality. 

Advantages of economy and increased mo- 
bility caused the adoption of the system of 
billeting troops. Billeting areas were chosen 
near the base ports, along the line of com- 
munications, and in the advanced zone, as 
strategical requirements dictated. The sys- 
tem was not altogether satisfactory, but 
with the number of troops to be accommo- 
dated no other plan was practicable. De- 
mountable barracks were used for shelter to 
supplement lack of billets, 16,000 barracks 
of this type being erected, particularly at 
base ports where large camps were neces- 
sary. Stables at remount stations were built 
for 43,000 animals. Other construction in- 
cluded refrigerating plants, such as the one 
at Gievres with a capacity of 6,500 tons of 
meat and 500 tons of ice per day; and me- 
chanical bakeries like that at Is-sur-Tille 
with a capacity of 800,000 pounds of bread 
per day. If the buildings constructed were 
consolidated, with the width of a standard 
barrack, they would reach from St. .Nazaire 
across France to the Elbe River in Ger- 
many, 2 distance of 730 miles. 

In connection with construction work the 
Engineer Corps engaged in extensive for- 
estry operations producted 200,000,000 feet of 
lumber, 4,000,000 railroad ties, 300,000 cords 
of fuel wood, 35,000 pieces of piling, and 
large quantities of miscellaneous products. 


TRANSPOTATION CORPS 


The Transportation Corps as a separate or- 
ganization was new to our army. Its exact 
relation to the supply departments was con- 
ceived to be that of a system acting as a 
common carrier operating its own ship and 
rail terminals. The equipment and operation 
of port terminals stands out as a most re- 
markable achievement. The amount of ton- 
nage handled at all French ports grew slow- 
ly, reaching about 17,000 tons daily at the 
end of July, 1918. An emergency then de- 
veloped as a result of the critical military 
situation, and the capacity of our terminals 
was so efficiently increased that by Nov. 11 
45,000 tons were being handled daily. 

The French railroad, both in management 
and material, had dangerously deteriorated 
during the war. As our system was super- 


imposed upon that of the French it was nec- 
essary to provide them with additional per- 
sonnel and much material. Experienced 
American railroad men brought into our or- 
ganization in various practical capacities the 
best talent in the country, who, in addition 
to the management of our own transporta- 
tion, materially aided the French. The rela- 
tion of our Transportation Corps to the 
French railroads and to our own supply de- 
partments presented many difficulties, but 
these were eventually overcome and a high 
state of efficiency established. 


It was early decided as expedient for our 
purposes to use American rolling stock on 
the French railroads, and approximately 20,- 
000 cars and 1,500 standard gauge locomo- 
tives were brought from the United States 
and assembled by our railroad troops. We 
assisted the French by repairing with our 
own personnel 57,385 French cars and 1,947 
French locomotives. The lack of rolling 
stock for allied use was at all times a seri- 
ous handicap, so that the number of cars 
and locomotives built and repaired by us was 
no small part of our contribution to the allied 
cause. 


QUARTERMASTER CORPS 


The Quartermaster Corps was able to pro- 
vide a larger tonnage of supplies from the 
United States than any of the great 
supply departments. The operations of this 
corps were so large and the activities so nu- 
merous that they can best be understood by 
a study of the report of the commanding 
General, Services of Supply. 

The Quartermaster Corps in France was 
called upon to meet conditions never before 
presented, and it was found advisable to 
give it relief. Transportation problems by 
sea transport and by rail were handled by 
separate corps organized for that purpose 
and already described. Motor transport was 
also placed under an organization of its own. 
The usual routine supplies furnished by this 
department reached enormous proportions. 
Except for the delay early in 1918 in obtain- 
ing clothing and the inferior quality of some 
that was furnished, and an occasional short- 
age in forage, no army was ever better pro- 
vided for. Special services created under the 
Quartermaster Corps included a remount 
service, which received, cared for, and sup- 
plied animals to troops; a veterinary serv- 
ice, working in conjunction with the remount 
organization; an effects section and baggage 
service, and a salvage service for the recov- 
ery and preparation for reissue of every pos- 
sible article of personal equipment. Due to 
the activities of the salvage service an esti- 
mated saving of $85,000,000 was realized, ton- 
nage and raw material were conserved, and 
what in former wars represented a distinct 
liability was turned into a valuable asset. 

The graves registration service, also under 
the Quartermaster Corps, was charged with 
the acquisition and care of cemeteries, the 
identification and reburial of our dead, and 


the corraepentinge with rdlatives of the de 


ceased. Central cemeteries were organized 7 


on the American battlefields, the largest 
being at Romagne-sous-Montfaucon and at 
Thiaucourt in the Woevre. All territory over 
which our troops fought was examined by 
this service, and, generally speaking, the re- 
mains of our dead were assembled in Amer- 
ican cemeteries, and the graves marked with 
a cross or six-pointed star and photograph. 
A few bodies were buried where they fell or 
in neighboring French or British cemeteries. 
Wherever the soldier was buried his identifi- 
cation tag, giving his name and army serial 
number, was fastened to the marker. A care- 
ful record was kept of the location of each 
grave. 


- SIGNAL CORPS 


The Signal Corps supplied, installed, and 
operated the general service of telephone and 
telegraph communications throughout the 
zone of armies, and from there to the rear 
areas. At the front it handled radio, press, 
and intercept stations; provided a radio net- 
work in the zone of advance, and also man- 
aged the meteorological, pigeon, and general 
photographie services. Our communication 
system included a cable across the English 
telephone and telegraph lines on our own 
telephone and telegraph lines on our owm 
poles, and the successful operation of a sys- 
tem with 115,500 kilometers of lines, 


The quantity and importance of gasoline- 
engine transportation in this war necessi- 
tated the creation of a new service known 
as the Motor Transport Corps. It was re- 
sponsible for setting up motor vehicles re- 
ceived from America, their distribution, re- 
pair, and maintenance. Within the zone of 
the Services of Supply, the Motor Transport 
Corps controlled the use of motor vehicles, 
and it gave technical supervision to their 
operation in the zone of the armies. It was 
responsible for the training and instruction 
of chauffeurs and other technical personnel. 
Due to the shortage of shipments from 
America, a large number of trucks, automo- 


piles, and spare parts had to be purchased — 


in France. 
RENTING, REQUISITION 


A renting, requisition, and claims service 
Was organized in March, 1918, to procure 
billeting areas, supervise the quartering of 
troops with an organization of zone and town 
Majors, and to have charge of the renting, 
leasing, and requistioning of all lands and 
buildings required by the American Expe- 
ditionary Forces. Under the provisions of 
an act of Congress, approved in April, 1918, 
the Claims Department was charged with 
the investigation, assessment, and _ settle- 
ment of all claims “‘ of inhabitants of France 
or any other European country not an enemy 
or ally of an enemy ”’ for injuries to persons 
or damages to property occasioned by our 
forces. 
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The procedure followed was in ac- 
cordance with the law and practice of the 
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ountry in question. The efficient adminis- 


“9 tration of this service had an excellent effect 


upon the people of the European countries 
concerned. 

The various activities of the Services of 
Supply which, at its heighth on Nov. 11, 1918, 
reached a numerical strength in personnel of 
668,312, including 23,772 civilian employes, 
can best be summed up by quoting the tel- 
egram sent by me to Major Gen. James G. 
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Harbord, the commanding General, Services 
of Supply, upon my relinquishing personal 
command of the First Army: 

“T want the S. O. S. to know how much 
the First Army appreciated the prompt re- 
sponse made to every demand for men, equip- 
ment, supplies, and transportation necessary 
to carry out the recent operations. Hearty 
congratulations. The S. O. S. shares the 
success with it."' 


Ordnance and Other Departments 


Our entry into the war found us with few 
of the auxiliaries necessary for its conduct 
in the modern sense. The task of the Ord- 
nance Department in supplying artillery was 
especially difficult. In order to meet our 
requirements as rapidly as possible, we ac- 
cepted the offer of the French Government 
to supply us with the artillery equipment of 
75's, 155-millimeter howitzers, and 155 G. P. 


-F. guns from their own factories for thirty 


divisions. The wisdom of this course was 
fully demonstrated by the fact that, although 
we soon began the manufacture of these 
classes of guns at home, there were no guns 
of American manufacture of the calibres 
mentioned on our front at the date of the 
armistice. The only guns of these types pro- 
duced at home which reached France before 
the cessation of hostilities were 109 75 mili- 
meter guns. In addition, 24 8-inch howitzers 
from the United States reached our lines 
and were in use when the armistice was 
signed. Eight 14-inch naval guns of Ameri- 
can manufacture were set up on railroad 
mounts, and most of these were successfully 


‘employed on the Meuse-Argonne front under 


the efficient direction of Admiral Plunkett 
of the navy. 


AVIATION 


In aviation we were entirely deperident 
upon our allies, and here again the French 
Government came to our aid until our own 
program could be set under way. From time 
to time we obtained from the French such 
airplanes for training personnel as they could 
provide. Without going into a complete dis- 


- cussion of aviation material, it will be suf- 


ficient to state that it was with great aif- 
ficuly that we obtained equipment even for 
training. As for up-to-date combat airplanes, 
the development at home was slow, and we 
had to rely upon the French who provided us 
with a total of 2,676 pursuit, observation, 
and bombing machines. The first airplanes 
received from home arrived in May, and al- 
together we received 1,379 planes of the De 


Haviland type. The first American squadron 


completely equipped by American production, 


: including airplanes, crossed the German lines 


g. 7, 1918. As to our aviators, many 
n trained with our allies, it can pe 
had no superiors in daring 
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and in fighting ability. During the battles 
of St. Mihiel and Meuse-Argonne our avia- 
tors excelled all others. They have left a 
record of courageous deeds that will ever re- 
main a brilliant page in the annals of our 
army. 


TANKS 


In the matter of tanks, we were compelled 
to rely upon both the French and the Eng- 
lish. Here, however, we were less fortunate 
for the reason that our allies barely had suf- 
ficient tanks to meet their own requirements. 
While our Tank Corps had limited oppor- 
tunity, its fine personnel responded gallantly 
on every possible occasion and showed 
courage of the highest order. We had one 
battalion of heavy tanks engaged on the Eng- 
lish front. On our own front we had only 
the light tanks, and the number available 
to participate in the last great assault of 
Nov. 1 was reduced to sixteen as a result 
of the previous hard fighting in the Meuse- 
Argonne. 


CHEMICAL WARFARE 


The chemical warfare service represented 
another entirely new departure in this war. 
It included many specialists from civil life. 
With personnel at a high order, it developed 
rapidly into one of our most efficient auxil- 
iary services. While the early employment 
of gas was in the form of clouds launched 
from special projectors, its use later on in 
the war was virtually by means of gas shells 
fired by the light artillery. One of the most 
important duties of the chemical warfare 
service was to insure the equipment of our 
troops with a safe and comfortable mask 
and the instruction of the personnel in the 
use of this protector. Whether or not gas 
will be employed in future wars is a matter 
of conjecture, but the effect is so deadly 
to the unprepared that we can never afford 
to neglect the question. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The general health of our armies under 
conditions strange and adverse in many ways 
to our American experience and mode of life 
was marvelously good. The proportionate 
number of men incapacitated from other 
causes than battle casualties and injuries 
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was low. Of all deaths in the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces (to Sept. 1, 1919) totaling 
81,141, there were killed in action 35,556. died 
of wounds received in battle, 15.1230; other 
wounds and injuries, 5,669, and died of dis- 
ease, 24,786. Therefore, but little over two- 
sevenths the total loss of life in the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces was caused by 
disease. 

Our armies suffered from the communi- 
cable diseases that usually affect troops, 
Only two diseases have caused temporarily 
excessive sick rates, epidemic diarrhoea and 
influenza, and of these influenza only, due 
to the fatal complicating pneumonia, caused 
a serious rise in the death rate. Both pre- 
vailed in the armies of our allies and enemies 
and in the civilian population of Europe. 

Venereal disease has been with us always, 
but the control was successful to a degree 
never before attained in our armies or in 
any other army. It has been truly remark- 
able when the environment in which our men 
lived is appreciated. The incidence of vene- 
real disease varied between 30 and 60 per 
1,000 per annum, averaging under 40. Up 
to September, 1919, ali troops sent home were 
free from venereal disease. The low per- 
centage was due largely to the fine char- 
acter of men composing our armies. 

Hospitalization represented one of the larg- 
est and most difficult of the medical prob- 
lems in the American Expeditionary Forces. 
That the needs were always met and that 
there was always a surplus of several thou- 
sand beds, were the results of great effort 
and the use of all possible exp-dients to 
make the utmost of resources available. The 
maximum number of patients in hospital on 
any one day was 193,026, on Nov. 12, 1918. 

Evacuation of the sick and wounded was 
another difficult problem, especially during 
the battle periods. The total number of men 
evacuated in our armies was 214,467, of 
whom 11,281 were sent in hospital trains 
to base ports. The number of sick and 
wounded sent to the United States up to 
Nov. 11, 1918, was 14,000. Since the armistice 
103,028 patients have been sent to the United 
States. 


The army and the Medical Department 
was fortunate in obtaining the services of 
leading physicians, surgeons, and specialists 
in all branches of medicine from all parts 
of the United States, who brought the most 
skillful talent of the world to the relief of 
our sick and wounded. The Army Nurse 
Corps deserves more than passing comment. 
These women, working tirelessly and de- 
votedly, shared the burden of the day to the 
fullest extent with the men, many of them 
submitting to all the dangers of the battle- 
front. 


RECORDS, PERSONNEL 


New problems confronted the Adjutant 
General’s Department in France. Our great 
distance from home necessitated records, 
data, and executive machinery to represent 
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the War Department as well as our forces Pa. 
in France. Unusually close attention was F 
paid to individual records. Never before 
have accuracy and completeness of re- 
ports been so strictly insisted upon. Expe- 
dients had to be adopted whereby the above 
requirements could be met without increasing 
the record and correspondence work of com- 
bat units. The organization had to be elas- 
tic to meet the demands of any force main- 
tained in Europe. 

A statistical division was organized to col- 
lect data regarding the special qualifications 
of all officers and to keep an up-to-date 
record of the location, duties, health, and 
status of every officer and soldier, nurse, 
field clerk, and civilian employe, as well as 
the location and strength of organizations. 
The central records office at Bourges re- 
ceived reports from the battlefront, evacu- 
ation camps, and base hospitals, convales- 
cent leave areas, reclassification camps, and 
base ports, and prepared for transmission to 
the War Department reports of individual 
casualties. Each of the 299,599 casualties 
was considered as an individual case. A 
thorough investigation of the men classed as 
‘“‘missing in action’’ reduced the number 
from 14,000 to the signing of the armistice 
to twenty-two on Aug. 31, 1919. 

In addition to printing and distributing all 
orders from general headquarters, the Ad- 
jutant General's Department had charge of 
the delivery and collection of official mail, 
and finally of all mail. The motor dispatch 
service operated twenty courier routes, over 
2,300 miles of road, for the quick dispatch 
and delivery of official communications. 
After July 1, 1918, the military postal express 
service was organized to handle all mail, 
official and personal, and operated 169 fixed 
and mobile post offices and a railway post 
office service. 

While every effort was exerted to main- 
tain a satisfactory mail service, frequent 
transfers of individuals, especially during 
the hurried skeletonizing of certain combat 
divisions, numerous errors in addresses, 
hasty handling, and readdressing of mail by 
regimental and company clerks in the zone 
of operations, and other conditions incident 
to the continuous movement of troops in bat- 
tle, made the distribution of mail an ex- 
ceedingly difficult problem. 


INSPECTION, DISCIPLINE 


The Inspector General’s Department, act- 
ing as an independent agency not responsible 
for the matters under its observation, made 
inspections and special investigations for the 
Purpose of keeping commanders informed of 
local conditions. The inspectors worked un- 
ceasingly to determine the manner in which 
orders were being carried out, in an effort 
to perfect discipline and team play. 

The earnest belief of every member of the 
expeditionary forces in the justice of our 
cause was productive of a form of self-im- 
posed discipline among our soldiers, which — 
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must be regarded as an unusual development 


} of this war, a fact which materially aided 
us to organize and employ in an incredibly 
_ short space of time the extraordinary fight- 


ing machine developed in France. 

Our troops generally were strongly imbued 
with an offensive spirit essential to success. 
The veteran divisions had acquired not only 
this spirit, but the other elements of fine dis- 
cipline. In highly trained divisions, com- 
manders of all grades operate according to 
a definite system calculated to concentrate 
their efforts where the enemy is weakest. 
Stragegling is practically eliminated; the in- 
fantry, skillful in fire action and the em- 
ployment of cover, gains with a minimum of 
casualties; the battalion, with all of its ac- 
companying weapons, works smoothly as a 
team in which the parts automatically as- 
sist each other; the artillery gives the in- 
.fantry close and continuous support; and un- 
foreseen situations are met by prompt and 
energetic action. 


This war has only confirmed the lessons 
of the past. The less experienced divisions, 
while aggressive, were lacking in the ready 
skill of habit. They were capable of power- 
ful blows, but their blows were apt to be 
awkward—teamwork was often not well un- 
derstood. Flexible and resourceful divisions 
cannot be created by a few manoeuvres or 
by a few months’ association of their ele- 
ments. On the other hand, without the keen 
intelligence, the endurance, the willingness, 
and enthusiasm displayed in the training 
area, as well as on the battlefield, the suc- 
cessful results we obtained so quickly would 
have been utterly impossible. 


MILITARY JUSTICE 


The commanders of armies, corps, divisions, 
separate brigades, and certain territorial dis- 
tricts, were empowered to appoint general 
courts-martial. Each of these commanders 
had on his staff an officer of the Judge Ad- 
vocate General's Department, whose duty it 
was to render legal advice and to assist in 
the prompt trial and just punishment of 
those guilty of serious infractions of dis- 
cipline. 

Prior to the signing of the armistice seri- 
ous breaches of discipline were rare, con- 
sidering the number of troops. This was 
due to the high sense of duty of the soldiers 


_and their appreciation of the seriousness of 


the situation. In the period of relaxation 
following the cessation of hostilities, infrac- 
tions of discipline were naturally more nu- 
merous, but not even then was the number 
of trials as great in proportion to the strength 
of the force as is usual in our service. 

It was early realized that many of the 
peace-time methods of punishment were not 
the best for existing conditions. In the early 
part of 1918 it was decided that the award 


of dishonorable discharge of soldiers con- 
-yicted of an offense involving moral turpi- 


pepe would’ not be pea aah except in 
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the most serious cases. To remove these 
soldiers temporarily from their organizations, 
division commanders were authorized to form 
provisional temporary detachments to which 
such soldiers could be attached. These de- 
tachments were retained with their battalions 
so that offenders would not escape the dan- 
gers and hardships to which their comrades 
were subjected. Wherever their battalion 
was engaged, whether in front-line trenches 
or in back areas, these men were required 
to perform hard labor. Only in emergency 
were they permitted td engage in combat. 
Soldiers in these disciplinary battalions were 
made to understand that if they acquitted 
themselves well they would be restored to 
full duty with their organizations. 

All officers exercising disciplinary powers 
were imbued with the purpose of these in- 
structions and carried them into effect. So 
that nearly all men convicted of military 
offenses in combat divisions remained with 
their organizations and continued to perform 
their duty as_ soldiers. Many redeemed 
themselves by rendering valiant service in 
action and were released from the further 
operation of their sentences. 

To have the necessary deterrent effect upon 
the whole unit, courts-martial for serious 
offenses usually imposed sentences consider- 
ably heavier than would have been awarded 
in peace times. Except where the offender 
earned remission at the front, these sen- 
tences stood during hostilities. At the sign- 
ing of the armistice steps were at once taken 
to reduce outstanding sentences to the stan- 
dards of peace time. 


PROVOST MARSHAI 


On July 20, 1917, a Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral was appointed with station in Paris, and 
jater the department was organized as an 
administrative service with the Provost Mar- 
shal General functioning under the first sec- 
tion, General Staff. The department was 
developed into four main sections—the mili- 
tary police corps which served with divisions, 
corps, and armies, and in the sections of 
the service of supply; the prisoner of war 
escort companies, the criminal investigation 
department, and the circulation department. 
It was not until 1918 that the last-mentioned 
department became well trained and efficient. 
On Oct. 15, 1918, the strength of the corps 
was increased to 1 per cent. of the strength 
of the American Expeditionary Forces, and 
Provost Marshals for armies, corps, and di- 
visions were provided. 

The military police of the American Expe- 
ditionary Forces developed into one of the 
most striking bodies of men in Europe. 
Wherever the American soldier went, there 
our military police were on duty. They 
controlled traffic in the battle zone, in all 
villages occupied by American troops, and in 
many cities through which our traffic flowed; 
they maintained order, so far as the Ameri- 
can soldiers were concerned, throughout 
France and in portions of England, Italy, 
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Belgium, and occupied Germany. Their smart 
appearance and military bearing and the in- 
telligent manner in which they discharged 
their duties left an excellent impression of 
the typical American on all with whom they 
came in contact. 

APPRECIATION 

In this brief summary of the achievements 
of the American Expeditionary Forces it 
would be impossible to cite in detail the 
splendid ability, loyalty, and efficiency that 
characterized the service of both combatant 
and non-combatant individuals and organ- 
izations. The most striking quality of both 
officers and men was the resourceful energy 
and common sense employed, under all cir- 
cumstances, in handling their problems. 

The highest praise is due to the com- 
manders of armies, corps, and divisions, and 
their subordinate leaders, who labored loyally 
and ably toward. the accomplishment of our 
task, suppressing personal opinions and am- 
bitions in the pursuit of the common aims; 
and to their staffs, who developed, with bat- 
tle experience, into splendid teams without 
superiors in any army. 

To my chiefs of staff—Major Gen. James 
G. Harbord, who was later placed in com- 
mand of the services of supply, and Major 
Gen. James W. McAndrew—I am deeply in- 
debted for highly efficient services in a post 
of great responsibility. 

The important work of the staff at general 
headquarters in organization and administra- 
tion was characterized by exceptional ability 
and a fine spirit of co-operation. No chief 
ever had a more loyal and efficient body of 
assistants. 

The officers and men of the services of 
supply fully realized the importance of their 
duties, and the operations of that vast 
business system were conducted in a manner 
which won for them the praise of all. They 
deserve their full share in the victory. 
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The American civilians in Europe, b 
official and private life, were deci 


abroad. 

The various societies, especially their wo- 
men, including those of the theatrical profes- 
sion, and our army nurses, played a most 
important part in brightening the lives of our 
troops and in giving aid and comfort to our 
sick and wounded. 

The navy in European waters, under com- 
mand of Admiral Sims, at all times cordially 
aided the army. To our sister service we 
owe the safe arrival of our armies and their 
supplies. It is most gratifying to record that 
there has never been such perfect under- 
standing between these two branches of the 
service. 

Our armies were conscious of the support 
and co-operation of all branches of the 
Government. Behind them stood the entire 
American people, whose ardent patriotism 
and sympathy inspired our troops with a 
deep sense of obligation, of loyalty, and of 
devotion to the country’s cause never equaled 
in our history. 

Finally the memory of the unflinching for- 
titude and heroism of the soldiers of the line 
fills me with greatest admiration. To them 
I again pay the supreme tribute. Their de- 
votion, their valor, and their sacrifices will 
live in the hearts of their grateful country- 
men, 

In closing this report, Mr. Secretary, I 
desire to record my deep appreciation of the 
unqualified support accorded me throughout 
the war by the President and yourself. My 
task was simplified by your confidence and 
wise counsel. I am, Mr. Secretary, 

Very respectfully, 

JOHN J. PERSHING, 
Commander in Chief, American 


General, 


Expeditionary Forces, 


patriotic and loyal, and invariably lent en- 
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couragement and helpfulness to the armies — 
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| Summary,” 


convenient reference: 


HE number of men serving in the 
armed forces of the United States 
during the great European war 

ry was 4,800,000, of whom 4,000,000 
Bj ‘served in the army. 

The United States raised twice as 

many men as did the Northern States 

in the civil war, but only half as many 
in proportion to the population. 

: The British sent more men to France 

in their first year of war than we did 

in our first year, but it took England 

three years to reach a strength of 2,000,- 

000 men in France, and the United 
States accomplished it in half of that 

- > ’time. 

Of every 100 men who served, ten 
were National Guardsmen, thirteen were 
regulars, and seventy-seven were in the 
_ National Army, (or would have been if 
the services had not been consolidated.) 
«OF the 54,000,000 males in the popula- 
tion, 26,000,000 were registered in the 
_ draft or were already in service. 

In the physical examinations the 

- States of the Middle West made the best 

showing. Country boys did better than 

city boys; whites better than colored, 

_ and native born better than foreign 

born. 

In this war twice as many men were 
Dpeernited as in the civil war, and at 
~ one-twentieth of the recruiting cost. 

There were 200,000 army officers. Of 
every six officers, one had previous mili- 
training with troops, three were 
duates of officers’ training camps, 
A two came directly from civil life. 
erage American soldier who 
rance had six months of 
two months overseas be- 
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, Our War Effort Told j in Brief 
4 y ficial Summary of Activities of United States Reduced to 
Terse Figures and Handy Charts 


Colonel Leonard P. Ayres, Chief of the Statistics Brartch of the General Staff 
_ in the United States War Department, acting under instructions from Secretary 
Baker, prepared a 150-page book entitled “The War With Germany: A Statistical 
covering the larger aspects of the military action and preparations of 
the United States in the war. A condensation of the more striking facts and figures 
in Colonel Ayres’s book are here presented, in text and charts, for perros of 


fore entering the line, and one month in 
a quict sector before going into battle. 

Most soldiers received their training 
in infantry divisions, which are our typ- 
ical combat units and consist of about 
1,000 officers and 27,000 men. 

Forty-two divisions were sent to 
France. 

More than two-thirds of our line of- 
ficers were graduates of the officers’ 
training camps. 

France and England sent to the 
United States nearly 800 officers who 
gave aid as instructors. 

During our nineteen months of war 
more than 2,000,000 American soldiers 
were carried to France. Half a million 
of these went over in the first thirteen 
months, the others in the last six 
months. 

The highest troop-carrying records are 
those of July, 1918, when 306,000 sol- 
diers were carried to Europe, and May, 
1919, when 330,000 were brought home 
to America. 

Most of the troops who sailed for 
France left from New York. Half of 
them landed in England and the other 
half landed in France. 

Among every 100 Americans who went 
over forty-nine went in British ships, 
forty-five in American ships, three in 
Italian, two in French, and one in Rus- 
sian shipping under English control. 


Our cargo ships averaged one com- 
plete trip every seventy days and our 
troopships one complete trip every 
thirty-five days. 

The cargo fleet was almost exclusively 
American. It reached the size of 2,600,- 
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000. deadweight tons and carried to 
Europe about 7,500,000 tons of cargo. 

The greatest troopship among all the 
ships has been the Leviathan, which 
landed 12,000 men (the equivalent of a 
German division) in France every 
month. 

The fastest transports have been the 
Great Northern and the Northern Pa- 
cific, which have made complete turn- 
arounds, taken on new troops ang start- 
ed back again in nineteen days. 

The problems of feeding and clothing 
the army were difficult because of the 
immense quantities involved rather than 
because of the difficulty of manufac- 
turing. 

Requirements for some kinds of cloth- 
ing for the army were more than twice 
as great as the pre-war total American 
production of the same articles. 

To procure the articles needed for the 
army the Government commandeered all 
wool and some other staple articles in 
the United States and controlled produc- 
tion through all its stages. 

American engineers built in France 83 
new ship berths, 1,000 miles of standard- 
gauge track, and 538 miles of narrow- 
gauge track. 

The Signal Corps strung in France 
100,000 miles of telephone and telegraph 
wire. 

Prior to the armistice 40,000 trucks 
were shipped to the forces in France. 

Construction projects in the United 
States cost twice as much as the Pan- 
ama Canal, and construction overseas 
was on nearly as large a scale. 

When war was declared the army had 
on hand nearly 600,000 Springfield 
rifles. Their manufacture was con- 
tinued, and the American Enfield rifle 
designed and put into production. 

The total production* of Springfield 
and Enfield rifles up to the signing of 
the armistice was more than 2,500,000. 

The use of machine guns on a large 
scale is a development of the European 
war. In the American Army the allow- 
ance in 1912 was four machine guns per 
regiment. In 1919 the new army plans 
provide for an equipment of 336 guns 
per regiment, or eighty-four times as 
many. 

The entire number of American ma- 
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chine guns produced to the end of 1918 


was 227,000. 

American production of rifle ammuni- 
tion amounted to approximately 3,500,- 
000,000 rounds, of which 1,500,000,000 
were shipped overseas. 

When war was declared the United 
States had sufficient light artillery to 
equip an army of 500,000 men, and 
shortly found itself confronted with the 
problem of preparing to equip 5,000,000 
men. 

To meet the situation it was decided 
in June, 1917, to allot our guns to train- 
ing purposes and to equip our forces in 
France with artillery conforming to the 
French and British standard calibres. 

Up to the end of April, 1919, the num- 
ber of complete artillery units produced 
in American plants was more than 3,000, 
or equal to all those purchased from 
the French and British during the war. 

The number of rounds of complete 
artillery ammunition produced in Amer- 
ican plants was in excess of 20,000,000, 
as compared with 9,000,000 secured from 
the French and British. 

So far as the Allies were concerned 
thea European war was in large meas- 
ure fought with American powder and 
high explosives. 

During the war America produced 
10,000 tons of poison gas, much of which 
was sold to the French and British. 

Out of every hundred days that our 
combat divisions were in line in France 
they were supported by their own artil- 
lery for seventy-five days, by British 
artillery for five days, and by French 
for one and one-half days. Of the re- 
maining eighteen and one-half days that 
they were in line without artillery, 
eighteen days were in quiet sectors, and 
only one-half of one day in each hundred 
was in active sectors. 

In round numbers, we had in France 
3,500 pieces of artillery, of Which nearly 
500 were made in America, and we used 
in the firing line 2,250 pieces, of which 
over 100 were made in America. 

On the declaration of war the United 
States had fifty-five training airplanes, 
of which fifty-one were classified as ob- 
solete and the other four as obsolescent. 
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‘When we entered the war the Allies — 
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made the designs of their planes avail- 
able to us and before the end of hostili- 
ties furnished us from their own manu- 
facture 3,800 service planes. 

Aviation training schools in the 
United States graduated 8,602 men from 
elementary courses and 4,028 from ad- 
vanced courses. More than 5,000 pilots 
and observers were sent overseas. 

The total personnel of the Air Service, 
officers, students, and enlisted men, in- 
creased from 1,200 at the outbreak of 
the war to nearly 200,000 at its close. 

There were produced in the United 
States to Nov. 30, 1918, more than 8,000 
training planes and more than 16,000 
training engines. 
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DAILY COST OF THEGOVYERNMENT AND OF THE ARMY 


The De Haviland-4 observation and 
day bombing plane was the only plane 
the United States put into quantity pro- 
duction. Before the signing of the ar- 
mistice 3,227 had been completed and 
1,885 shipped overseas. The plane was 
successfully used at the front for three 
months. 

The production of the 12-cylinder Lib- 
erty engine was America’s chief contri- 
bution to aviation. Before the armistice 
13,574 had been completed, 4,435 shipped 
to the expeditionary forces, and 1,025 
delivered to the Allies. . 

The first fliers in action weafing the 
American uniform were membets of the 
Lafayette Escadrille, who were trans- 
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femred to the American service in De- 
zember, 1917. 

The American air force at the front 
grew from 3 squadrons in April to 45 
in November, 1918. On Nov. 11 the 45 
squadrons had an equipment of 1740 
planes. 

Of 2,698 planes sent to the zone of the 
advance for American aviators 667, or 
nearly one-fourth, were of American 
manufacture, 

American air squadrons played im- 
portant roles in the battles of Chateau- 
Thierry, St. Mihiel, and the Meuse-Ar- 
gonne. They brougkt down in combat 
755 enemy planes, while their own losses 
of planes numbered only 357. 

Two out of every three American sol- 
diers who reached France took part in 
battle. The number who reached France 
was 2,084,000, and of these 1,390,000 saw 
active service at the front. 

Of the forty-two divisions that reached 
France twenty-nine took part in active 
combat service. Seven of them were 
regular army divisions, eleven were or- 
ganized from the National Guard, and 
eleven were made up of National Army 
troops. 

American divisions were in battle for 
00 days and engaged in thirteen major 
operations. 

From the middle of August until the 
end of the war the American divisions 
held during the greater part of the time 
a front longer than that held by the 
British. 

In October the American divisions 
held 101 miles of line, or 23 per cent. of 
the entire western front. 

On April 1 the Germans had a su- 
periority of 324,000 in rifle strength. 
Due to American arrivals the allied 
strength exceeded that of the Germans 
in June and was more than 600,000 
above it in November. 

In the battle of St. Mihiel 550,000 
‘Americans were engaged, as compared 
with about 100,000 on the Northern side 
in the battle of Gettysburg. The artil- 
lery fired more than 1,000,000 shells in 
four hours, which is the most intense 
concentration of artillery fire recorded 
in history. ; 

The Meuse-Argonne battle lasted for 


swe, 


forty-seven days, during which 1,200,- 

000 American troops were engaged. 
The American battle losses in the war 

were 50,000 killed and 236,000 wounded. 
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GERMAN PLANES BY AMERICANS -75 
| RECORD OF AIR PLANE FIGHTS 


Of every 100 American soldiers and 
sailors who served in the war with Ger- 
many two were killed or died of dis- 
ease during the period of hostilities. 

The total battle deaths of all nations 


in this war were greater than all the 
deaths in all the wars in the previous 
100 years. 

Russian battle deaths were thirty-four 
times as heavy as those of the United 
States, those of Germany thirty-two 
times as great, the French twenty-eight 
times, and the British eighteen times as 
large. 

The number of American lives lost 
was 122,500, of which about 10,000 were 
in the navy, and the rest in the army 
and the marines attached to it.- 

In the American Army the casualty 
rate in the infantry was higher than in 
any other service, and that for officers 
was higher than for men. 

For every man killed in battle seven 
were wounded. 

Five out of every six men sent to hos- 
pitals on account of wounds were cured 
and returned to duty. 

In the expeditionary forces battle 
losses were twice as large as deaths 
from disease. 

In this war the death rate from dis- 
ease was lower and the death rate from 
nattle was higher than in any other pre- 
vious American war. 

Pneumonia killed more soldiers than 
were killed in battle. Meningitis was the 
next mest serious disease. 

The total direct war costs amounted 
to $186,000,000,000, and of this sum the 
enemy countries spent about one-third 
and those on the allied side about two- 
thirds. Germany spent more than any 
other nation, and was closely followed 
2y Great Britain, whose expenditures 
melude those of her colonies. 


The war cost ‘the Unitel, ‘Sue 


siderably more than $1,000,000 an’ hoe - 


for over two years. 
The direct cost was about $22,000,000,- 
000, or nearly enough to pay the entire 


cost of running the United States Gov- 


ernment from 1791 up to the outbreak 
of the European war. 

Our expenditure in this war was suf- 
ficient to have carried on the Revolu- 
tionary War continuously for more than 
1,000 years at the rate of expenditure 
which that war actually involved. 

In addition to this huge expenditure 
nearly $10,000,000,000 has been loaned 
by the United States to the Allies. 

The army expenditures have been over 
$14,000,000,000, or nearly two-thirds of 
our total war costs. 

During the first three months our war 
expenditures were at the rate of $2,000,- 
000 per day. During the next year they 
averaged more than $22,000,000 a day. 
For the final ten months of the period, 
from April, 1917, te April, 1919, the 
daily average was over $44,000,000. 

Although the army expenditures are 
less than two-thirds of our total war 
costs, they are nearly equal to the value 
of all the gold produced in the whole 
world after the discovery of America. 

The pay of the army during the war 
cost more than the combined salaries of 
all the public school Principals and 
teachers in the United States for the 
five years from 1912 to 1916. 

The United States spent about one- 
eighth of the entire cost of the war and 
something less than one-fifth of the ex- 
penditures of the allied side. sg Oe 


E British occupation of Mesopo- 
tamia began immediately after the 
declaration of war, with an ad- 
vance on Basra, from which the 
_ Murkish armies fled so hastily that all 
_ ¢ecords were left undamaged and public 
buildings intact. Soon after came the 
advance to Nasiriyah on the Euphrates, 
_ to Amarah, Kut, and Ctesiphon on the 
Tigris. In the Spring of 1917 General 
_ Maude recaptured Kut and marched on 
_ Bagdad. The British advance on Bag- 
dad, unlike the occupation of Basra, had 
been expected, and all records considered 
_ valuable had been destroyed or removed 
by the Turks; the Arts and Crafts 
School had been deliberately bombed, 
and fires had been started in the city. 
What furniture the Turks left was ran- 
_ sacked by the mob in the interval be- 
_ tween the departure of the Turks and 
_ the arrival of the British, and the Gov- 
ernment offices were a confusion of 
_ broken furniture, dirt, and piles of pa- 
per. 

Order was at once restored by the 
_ Military Governor, but for some time it 
was difficult to obtain open assistance 
from the inhabitants. Too vivid was the 
memory of the butcheries at Kut, when 
_ those who had assisted the British were 
brutally massacred, together with their 
families. Those officials who still re- 
mained at their post, as, for instance, the 
officials who administered the public 
_ debt, were passively resistant, and the 
British were obliged practically unaided 
to bring order out of chaos. 


BAGDAD'S POSITION 


_ The capture of Bagdad was of trans- 
‘* -cendent importance to Great Britain. It 
indicated British prestige in the East, 
ew hich had undoubtedly been shaken by 
failure to force the Dardanelles and 
eve Kut-el-Amara. It meant the dis- 
the Turkish Empire in Asia, 
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P Bardad Under British Rule 


“How Englishmen Administered the City of Haroun al Raschid 
After Driving Out the Turks” 


man occupation of nearly 30,000 square 
miles of her territory, and the security of 
the Indian frontier. It also stilled Mo- 
hammedan unrest in this region and 
prepared the way for the ultimate Brit- 
ish victory in the East. For Bagdad, 
situated on both banks of the River 
Tigris, about 200 miles north of the con- 
fluence of that river with the River 
Euphrates and about 400 miles north of 
Basra, has always been important for 
its position. About a day’s journey 
from the treeless, fertile plain of Meso- 
potamia, in which Bagdad lies snugly 
within its fringe of orange groves, date 
palms, and pomegranate gardens, are the 
ruins of the ancient cities of Babylon 
and Nineveh, respectively the capitals of 
the Chaldean and Assyrian Empires, and 


* the Tower of Babel, all of Biblical fame. 


One of the four great gates of the city 
that face north, south, east, and west, 
the Bab-ul Muazzam, an open square 
with bazaars, is the eastern terminus of 
the overland route to Aleppo and Europe, 
and here the caravans arrive from Cen- 
tral Arabia and pilgrims set out for 
Kerbela. Bagdad, indeed, has always 
been the key of the desert route to Da- 
mascus and Asia Minor and the en- 
trance to the waterways leading to 
Mosul and Armenia. Germany thought 
so much of Bagdad’s position that, with 
Turkey’s consent, she made it one of the 
termini of her Berlin-Bosporus-Bagdad 
Railway, by which, in the event of future 
war, she could reach the British de- 
pendency of India. 


A PAGE OF HISTORY 


Bagdad was founded by Abu Jaafe-el- 
Mansur, the first of the Abbasia Caliphs, 
in 762. He built the city on the west 
bank of the Tigris, on the place which 


* This article is based in part on an article, 

‘Turkish Rule and British Administration 
in Mesopotamia,’’ which appeared in The 
Quarterly Review for October, 1919. 
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the Persians had named Bagadata, or 
the “ Gift of God.” For 500 years Bag- 
dad remained the seat of the Caliphate, 
until, in 1258, Hulagu, grandson of Gen- 
ghis Khan, at the head of his Mongol 
hordes, put it to the sack. At its zenith 
Bagdad was the city described in “ The 
Arabian Nights,” orientally magnificent, 
under the rule of the famous Caliph of 
romantic memories, Haroun al Raschid, 
or Aaron the Just, who reigned from 786 
to 809. Tennyson described the throne 
of Haroun as follows: 


Six columns, three on either side, 

Pure silver, underpropt a rich 

Throne of the massy ore, from which 
Down droop’d, in many a floating fold, 
Engarlanded and diaper’d 

With inwrought flowers, a cloth of gold. 
Thereon, his deep eye laughter stirr’d 
With merriment of kingly pride, 

Sole star of all that place and time, 

I saw him in his goodly prime, 

The good Haroun al Raschid. 


After the Mongol invasion Bagdad 
ceased to be the spiritual home of Islam. 


Again, in 1410, the city was sacked by | 


Tamerlane; Suleiman conquered it in 
15384, and the Persians in 1624 On 
Christmas Day, 1638, the city surren- 
dered to Murad IV., Sultan of Turkey, 
and it remained in Turkish hands until 
March 11, 1917, the date of its capture 
by the British. 

The Turkish administration which the 
British replaced had been in the hands 
of a Pasha, assisted by a council. The 
rulers were the tools of Constantinople, 
and were unpopular with the Arabs on 
account of religious differences. The 
population consisted of Persians, Jews, 
Turks, Chaldeans, Arabs, Armenians, 
Greeks, and Levantines, and numbered 
about 200,000, as against the 2,000,000 
of the time of the Caliphs. Of these 
200,000, about 120,000 were Mohamme- 
dans, 60,000 Jews, and 20,000 Christians, 
including 5,000 Armenians. Turkish and 
Arabic were the main languages spoken. 


A DISTRIBUTING CENTRE 


In ancient times Bagdad was a most 
prosperous city, but it had declined in 
importance under the inefficient and 
slovenly Turkish rule. Yet it had long 
been a busy forwarding centre. From 
Damascus silks and embroideries were 
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distributed to the various Persian 
and Persian rugs, carpets, fruits, é 
and other commodities were sent back in _ 
exchange. Goods from Europe and mse 
were transported by sea to Basra, thence _ 
up-river to Bagdad and Mosul in the © 
picturesque dhows of which we read 0 hy 
much in books of the slave trade. Most 
of the business of the city was conducted _ 
throught the Imperial Ottoman Bank, “4 2 
though “ sarrafs ” (small Jewish banks) © 
also received their quotas. 


When the British occupied the cies 
they found that the finger of time had © 4 
passed lightly over the manners and cus- 
toms of the town, leaving an intact, un- — 
changed picture of the east of ancient 
days. The irrigation of the fields was 
still carried on in primitive fashion, the _ 
water being drawn from the river by 
means of waterwheels driven by teams 
of horses; the men still spun with old- 
fashioned looms in the open air, the pa- 
tient ox still trod out the corn, the wo- 
men still ground the grain between the 
upper and nether millstones, the shep- 
herd still led his flock to the green pas- 
tures. 


British observers saw the travelers 
coming down the turbulent Tigris on — 
rafts composed of inflated goatskins, and a 
Bible scenes rose again before their eyes _ 
as they saw the Arab ride past ona 
steed worthy of the name, the goatherd 
surrounded by his flock, the money- 
changers plying their trade in the dusty 
streets, the Jews shuffling by, with their 
long white beards, the camels swaying — 
slowly over the sands, and heard the 
raucous cries of the water-sellers, the 
patter of water-donkeys, the clatter of 
vehicles driven at top-speed. But under 
the setting sun they saw the Bagdad 
redolent of romance, a glorified Bagdad, as 
pervaded with the atmosphere of mys- Se 
tery and adventure evoked by Sir Rich- _ 
ard Burton’s translation of Pb” " 
Arabian Nights.” RE 

Bathed in this sunset the river oh emed — 
to be a stream of liquid fire, while the 
domes and minarets of the mosques s 
clearly outlined se jer c= a pale | blue 
ground. . it 
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MESOPOTAMIA AND THE ADJOINING 
REGIONS OF THE FORMER TURKISH 
EMPIRE NOW UNDER BRITISH AD- 
MINISTRATION 


benches under the shade of palm trees— 
the merchants met to discuss business, 
and as they sat cross-legged, drank the 
thick, delicious coffee served in cups 
without handles. Beyond, the city bazaar 
offered a feast of color. The gorgeous 
Eastern dyes made vivid splashes of 
color; the gleam of silver and gilt- 
embroidered goods from Damascuscaught 
the eye. 
THE BRITISH RULE 


But these were only the romantic and 
picturesque features of Bagdad. When 
the British came in they found the city 
almost wholly lacking in the essentials 
of good government. At first they had 
to play their civilizing hand alone, and 
were the object of much distrust and 
suspicion. The Arabs of the Euphrates 
had never been much governed, and it 
was not until the Sheiks had come to 
Bagdad and been personally received by 
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the British Political Officer, and had 
seen and heard what was being done 
under British rule, that real progress 
was possible. 

There was much to give them confi- 
dence. Bagdad, from a picturesquely 
beautiful but disorderly, unhygienic, un- 
policed and drink-loving city, had in a 
very short time become orderly; it pos- 
sessed clean streets, electric lighting, a 
municipal government under a military 
Governor, a police force, night watch- 
men, a prison, a hospital, and even a 
fire brigade. Religious and civil tri- 
bunals had been established. The liquor 
laws were reformed, and ail drinking 
shops licensed. The salt monopoly was 
suspended, the tobacco supply was regu- 
lated officially as a necessity to the 
Arab population. The functions of the 
public debt were taken over by the 
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British authorities in such a way as to 
increase confidence. 

Bagdad had always prided itself upon 
its learning, its libraries, and its tradi- 
tions, and education was a problem that 
required immediate attention. An edu- 
cation committee was appointed consist- 
ing of five of the notables. Of eighty 
schoolmasters who applied for positions 
and who were obliged to take an exami- 
nation, only five were found qualified to 
teach, and these five had been head- 
masters. A primary school was opened 
at once under these five, while for the 
remainder an advanced class was started, 
and lectures in Arabic, geography, his- 
tory, and the science of teaching were 
arranged. Fifteen teachers declined to 
attend this course, and of the remaining 
sixty only twenty-seven passed the 
examination held at the end of the first 
three months. Another course was begun 
at the Normal School, private schools 
were reopened, and on passing inspection 
were granted substantial financial as- 
sistance. The Boy Scout movement was 
inaugurated, Arabic was made the of- 
ficial language and the vehicle of in- 
struction. English also was taught, and 
eagerly enrolled for. Map drafters and 
engineers were trained and put to work. 
By the Summer of 1918 the work had 
become so heavy that an education de- 
partment under a director was estab- 
lished, and the Revenue Office was re- 
lieved of what till then had k2en an 
additional duty. 

All this was not without influence on 
the Sheiks of the agricultural tribes, but 
what appealed still more to them was the 
attention which the British administra- 
tion paid to the agriculturist. The oil- 
driven pumping plants, of which there 
were over 300 in the neighborhood of 
Bagdad, were again busy on the banks. 
The oil fuel, of which the natives had 
been deprived for two years, was pro- 
vided by military transport; stolen parts 
were traced and recovered; assistance 
was given; and eventually a separate 
branch of the military workshop was es- 
tablished for the repair of agricultural 
machinery. Seed, including that of the 
potato, hitherto unknown, was distrib- 
uted, and advice on cultivation given. 

Side by side with these tangible evi- 
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Sena of British good-wil was the 
widening influence of Sir Percy Ci 
who had been appointed Chief Political 
Officer in the Autumn of 1914. “Kokus,” 3 
as his name was Arabicized, had become — 

a hero; songs in his honor were sung at “< 5 
the camp-fire; and a mythical Saga of 
his doings and the motives therefore was 
passed on from Arab to Arab, and re- 
peated by those who had never seen him. 


MESOPOTAMIA'S REVIVAL 


So the ancient city of Bagdad was 
transformed. Elsewhere throughout 
Mesopotamia the same story of British 
achievement could be told. All towns 
occupied were at once placed under mili- 
tary Governors, districts were shaped, 
guarantees were exchanged with Sheiks, 
revenue contracts were revised, and 
courts of civil justice were established. 
Sympathetic treatment when the crops 
were bad and the elimination of oppres- 
sive taxation went far to gain native con- 
fidence. Sheiks, subject to Governmental 
control, were made responsible for order 
among their tribes, and for the payment 
of revenue. Justice was summary, and 
sentences were more varied and effective 
than those found in the Code. A public 
servant found stealing Government prop- 
erty, for instance, was sentenced to carry 
through the bazaar an inscription in 
either hand, one reading: “ With this 
hand I receive from the Government,” 
the other, “ With this hand I steal from 
the Government I serve.” Dispensaries 
were opened, and much of the blindness 
that curses Mesopotamia even more 
grievously than India was _ relieved. 
Measures for the training of competent 
teachers were taken, and as these became 
available schools in which Arabic was 
the medium of instruction were opened. 

The general situation in 1917 through- 
out Irak gave reason for disquietude; the 
agricultural situation was serious, and 
there was also a general feeling of in- 
security. Kerbala and Hillah had openly 
risen against the Turk, and there had 
been pillage and massacre; Nejef was 
raw with irritation. It was stated that 
Turks had invaded harems on the plea why 
of searching for men in hiding to evade ee 


00 secure in the eyes ot the cal- 
ating Arab. The British were indeed 
Bagdad, and their forces were estab- 
{ut shed at Falujah on the Euphrates and 
Pat Samarra on the Tigris, but Turkish 
s commanded the headworks of the 
Be Five canals that are drawn from the 
_ Diyalah, Ramadi still held out, and there 
was an unsubdued little garrison in Di- 
- -waniyah. 
The influence of the Chief Political Of- 
ficer and the Revenue Board, however, 
goon made itself felt. The canal system, 
_ which had gone to pieces during the war, 
was repaired and made available for ac- 
tive use; an agricultural development 
scheme was devised and applied with 
a considerable success; meanwhile military 
- operations were continued which led to 
the capture of th. points still held by the 
a Turks; Diwaniyah fell in August, Ram- 
wg adi in the early Autumn, and the Turks 
_. were also driven from their position com- 
_. manding the Diyalah canals. Relieved 
at last of the fear that the Turks would 
-_ return and take revenge, the Sheiks came 

in and brought their submission, and the 
work of regeneration throughout Irak 

~ went on smoothly and without obstruc- 
tion. 

AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 


The success of the agricultural devel- 
‘opment scheme exceeded all expectations, 
; for it produced 253,000 tons of crop ‘and 
50,400 tons of revenue. By October, 
1918, 49,000 tons of revenue corn had 
been handed over to the army for its 
support; by February, 1919, approxi- 
mately 80% of advances had been repaid. 
_ The total area under cultivation in 1917- 
18 was calculated at 1,000,000 acres, of 

which 600,000 were in the Bagdad vila- 
yet. It was proposed for the 1918-19 cul- 


tivation to increase this to 1,500,000 
acres, the maximum for which water 
could be made available, population 
found, and cattle provided. 


Of many urgent schemes of improve- 
ment considered, one of the most impor- 
tant was the provision of a new head for ” 
the Khalis canal. This engineering feat, 
which involved the driving of a passage 
through the rocks of the Jabal Mansuri- 
yah, saved a valuable cereal and garden 
area of over 100,000 acres from a pre- 
earious situation, a bend of the river 
having dangerously threatened the old 
headworks. Two additional canals made 
available on the Euphrates brought 
60,000 new acres under cultivation. 
Plow oxen were introduced from India, 
valuable results from cotton experiments 
and tests of sugar, beet and wheat were 
obtained, and cattle breeding received 
great attention. 

At this point the war ended. Both 
Irak and the rich province of Mosul were 
provisionally in British hands. Mesopo- 
tamia was a country of great promise, 
and though the difficulties in the way 
of reconstruction were still considerable, 
though land problems and the adjust- 
ment of rights between Arab cultivators 
and city proprietors called for skillful 
handling, it was already clear that, given 
continued good government, the future of 
this portion of Arabia might develop a 
prosperity reminiscent of the semi- 
mythical and romantic days of good old 
Haroun al Raschid. 

Meanwhile the fate of Mesopotamia, 
and of Bagdad, the “ City of the Gift of 
God,” has remained undecided by the 
Peace Conference at Paris, and what the 
future will bring to this Arabic-Turkish 
country in the way of government no 
man as yet can tell. 
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‘Appendix (Z) 


TURKISH PEACE DELEGATION AT VERSAILLES: 


THE MAN WITH HIS HANDS 


IN FRONT OF HIM IS RECHID PASHA, MINISTER OF THE INTERIOR. NEXT TO THE 
RIGHT IS TEWFIK PASHA, PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, AND TO THE RIGHT OF 


HIM IS M. ROUMBEYOGHLEN, 


MINISTER OF 


PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


(Photo Underwood & Underwood) 


The Turkish Peace Treaty 


Compiete Summary of the Document That Reduces Turkey 
to the Status of a Minor Power 


E Turkish Peace Treaty, of which 

an official summary is printed be- 
low, was handed to the Turkish 
delegates in the Clock Room of the 
French Foreign Office on May 11, 1920, 
and one month was allowed in which to 
formulate an answer. It compels Tur- 
key to cede Thrace to Greece, with the 
exception of the Sanjak of Chatalja and 
the water supply area of Constantinople; 
Greece also gets Smyrna and a consider- 
able region around it, indicated in the 
map on Page 718. Turkey recognizes 
the independence of Armenia, Mesopota- 
mia, Syria and the Hedjaz, and confers 
autonomy upon Kurdistan. The boun- 
dary between Armenia and Turkey is to 


run somewhere through the vilayets of 
Trebizond, Van and Bitlis, and is to be 
fixed in detail by President Wilson. The 
Dardanelles and Bosporus are placed un- 
der a “Commission of the Straits,” 
which will also control a considerable 
zone on both sides of the water. 

The treaty sanctions the British pro- 
tectorate in Egypt and the Sudan, the 
French protectorate in Tunis and French 
Morocco, and Italian sovereignty in 
Libya; with certain reservations it pre- 
scribes the rights and some of the duties 
of the new States in Asia which have 
arisen from the dissolution of the Otto- 
man Empire. These are among its more 
direct and obvious 
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s _ fluence extending deep into the remoter 
_ regions of the Asiatic Continent. 
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ctly it must exercise a potent in- 


PREAMBLE 
The preamble recites shortly the origin of 


‘the war and enumerates the high contracting 


parties, represented by the four principal 
allied powers, the British Empire, France, 
Italy and Japan, and the other allied powers, 
Belgium, Greece, the Hedjaz, Armenia, 
Poland, Portugal, Rumania, the Serb-Croat- 
Slovene State and Czechoslovakia on the one 
hand and Turkey on the other. 


PART I—LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Here follows the text of the covenant as 


' embodied in the treaty of peace with Ger- 


many. 


PART II.—THE BOUNDARIES OF 
TURKEY 


The boundaries of Turkey are described 
In two articles, one dealing with Turkey in 
Europe and the other with Turkey in Asia. 
The frontier of Turkey in Europe is ap- 
proximately that of the Chatalja lines, the 
northern half of these lines being, however, 
advanced in a northwesterly direction so as 
to include within the boundaries of Turkey 
the whole area of Lake Derkos, which is a 
reservoir for the supply of water te Con- 
stantinople. I 

The boundaries of Turkey in Asia remain 
the same except as regards the southern 
frontier, which together with the new fron- 
tier in Europe and the boundary of the 
Greek administrative zone around Smyrna 
(see section dealing with Smyrna below), are 
shown approximately on the attached map. 
The above boundaries are described in de- 
tail in the treaty in so far as they are not 
to be settled by boundary commissions on 
Provision is also made in the 
treaty for a possible modification of the 
present frontier between Turkey and the in- 
dependent State of Armenia—viz., the for- 
mer Russo-Turkish frontier in this region— 
by reference to the arbitration of the Pres- 
ident of the United States regarding a new 
boundary for Armenia in the vilayets of 
Trebizond, Erzerum, Van and Bitlis. 


PART IIJ.—POLITICAL CLAUSES 


CONSTANTINOPLE 


Subject to the provisions of the treaty, the 
parties agree to the maintenance of Turkish 
sovereignty over Constantinople, but a reser- 
vation is made that, if Turkey fails to ob- 
serve the provisions of the treaty or of sup- 
plementary treaties or conventions, particu- 
larly as regards the protection of minorities, 
the allied powers may modify the above 
provisions, and Turkey agrees to accept any 
sitions which may be made in this con- 


ction 
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_____sSTHE TURKISH PEACE TREATY 


THE STRAITS 


The navigation of the Straits, including the 
Dardanelles, the Sea of Marmora, and the 
Bosporus, is to be open in future both in 
peace and war to every vessel of commerce 
or of war and to military and commercial 
aircraft without distinction of flag. These 
waters are not to be subject to blockade, and 
no belligerent right is to be exercised nor any 
act of hostility committed within them unless 
in pursuance of a decision of the Council of 
the League of Nations. 

A ‘Commission of the Straits’’ is estab- 
lished with control over these waters, to 
which both the Turkish and Greek Govern- 
ments delegate the necessary powers. The 
commission is composed of representatives 
appointed respectively by the United States 
of America (if and when that Government is 
willing to participate), the British Empire, 
France, Italy, Japan, Russia (if and when 
Russia becomes a member of the League of 
Nations), Greece, Rumania and Bulgaria (if 
and when Bulgaria becomes a member of 
the League of Nations). Each power is to 
appoint one representative, but the represen- 
tatives of the United States, the British Em- 
pire, France, Italy, Japan and Russia have 
two votes each, and the representatives of 
the other three powers one vote each. 


The commission exercises its authority in 
complete independence of the local authority, 
with its own flag, budget and separate or- 
ganization. The commission is charged with 
the execution of any works necessary for 
the improvement of the channels or the ap- 
proaches to harbors, lighting and buoying, 
the control of pilotage and towage, the con- 
trol of anchorages, the control necessary to 
assure the execution in the ports of Constan- 
tinople and Haidar Pasha of the régime laid 
down in that part of the treaty relating to 
ports, waterways and railways and the con- 
trol of all matters relating to wrecks and 
salvage and lighterage. 

In the case of threats to the freedom of 
passage of the Straits, special provision is 
made for appeal by the commission to the 
representatives at Constantinople of Great 
Britain, France and Italy, which powers, 
under the military provisions of the treaty, 
provide forces for the occupation of the zone 
of the Straits. These representatives will 
concert with the naval and military ‘com- 
manders of the allied forces the necessary 
measures, Whether the threat comes from 
within or without the zone of the Straits. 

Provision is also made for the acquisition 
of property or permanent works by the com- 
mission, the raising of loans, the levying of 
dues on shipping in the Straits, the transfer 
to the commission of the functions exercised 
within the waters of the Straits by the Con- 
stantinople Superior Council of Health, the 
Turkish Sanitary Administration and the 
National Life Boat Service of the Bos- 
porus, and the relations of the commission 
with persons or companies now holding con- 
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MAP OF ASIA MINOR SHOWING THE MAIN RESULTS OF THE TURKISH PEACE TREATY, 
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TURKEY IN EUROPE IS THE LITTLE CORNER FROM CONSTANTINOPLE TO CHATALJA 


cessions relating to lighthouses, docks, 
quays or similar matters are laid down. 

The commission is empowered to raise a 
special police force, and provision is made 
for dealing with infringements of the regu- 
lations and by-laws of the commission by the 
appropriate local courts, whether Consular, 
Turkish or Greek. 

A special article lays down that all dues 
and charges imposed by the commission shall 
be levied without any discrimination and on 
a footing of absolute equality between all 
vessels, whatever their port of origin or des- 
tination or departure, their flag or owner- 
ship, or the nationality or the ownership of 
their cargoes. 

Articles analogous to the relevant pro- 
visions of the Suez Canal Convention of 1888 
deal with the transit of warships, prizes, 
the passage of belligerent warships, and 
their stay within the waters under the con- 
trol of the commission as well as their re- 
pair or replenishment with supplies or the 
completion of their crews, but the freedom 
of action of belligerents acting in pursuance 
of a decision of the Council of the League of 
Nations is specially reserved. Further regu- 
lations are to be laid down by the League of 
Nations regarding the passage of war mate- 
rial and contraband destined for the ene- 
mies of Turkey and other kindred matters. 


KURDISTAN 


Turkey accepts in advance a scheme of lo- 
eal autonomy for the predominantly Kurdish 
areas east of the Euphrates, south of the 
southern frontier of Armenia, as eventually 
fixed, and north of the southern frontier of 
Turkey, to be drafted by a commission com- 


posed of British, French and Italian repre- 
sentatives sitting at Constantinople. This 
scheme is to protect the rights of Assyro- 
Chaldeans and other racial or religious mi- 
norities within the above area, and with this 
object provision is also made for a possible 
rectification of the Turkish frontier, where 
that frontier coincides with that of Persia. 


Secondly, the treaty provides for an appeal 
for complete independence within a stated 
time to the Council of the League of Nations 
by the Kurdish peoples within the above 
area, and for the grant of such independence 
by Turkey, if recommended by the council. 
In that event the Kurds inhabiting that part 
of Kurdistan which has hitherto been includ- 
ed in the Mosul vilayet are to be allowed, ii 
they so desire, to adhere to the independent 
Kurdish State. 


SMYRNA 


The Turkish Government agrees to transfer 
to the Greek Government the exercise of its 
rights of sovereignty over a special area 
around the City of Smyrna. In witness of 
Turkish sovereignty the Turkish flag is to be 
flown on one of the forts outside Smyrna. 
The Greek Government is to be responsible 
for the administration of the area, may keep 
troops there to maintain order, may include 
the area in the Greek customs system, and 
is to establish a local Parliament on the basis 
of a scheme of proportional representation of 
minorities, which is to be submitted to the 
Council of the League of Nations, and only 
to come into force after approval by a ma- 
jority of the council. The elections may be 
postponed for a limited period to allow the 
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return of inhabitants banished or deported 
by the Turkish authorities. 

Special provisions are included regarding 
the protection of minorities, the nationality 
of the inhabitants in the area and their pro- 
tection abroad, the suspension of compulsory 
military service, freedom of commerce and 
transit, the use of the Port of Smyrna by 
Turkey, the currency of the area, financial 
obligations and the salt mines of Phocoea. 

Finally, after five years the local Parlia- 
ment may ask the Council of the League of 
Nations for the incorporation of the area in 
_ the Kingdom of Greece, and the council may 
impose a plebiscite, but if such incorporation 
is granted Turkey agrees in advance to re- 
nounce all her rights to the territory in favor 
of Greece. 


GREECE 


Turkey renounces in favor of Greece her 
rights and titles over Turkish territory in 
Europe outside the frontier shown on the at- 
tached map, as well as over Imbros, Tenedos, 
Lemnos, Samothrace, Mytilene, Samos, Ni- 
karia and Chios, and certain other islands in 
the Aegean. In the zone of the Straits the 
Greek Government accepts practically the 
same obligations as are imposed in Turkey. 
Provision is made for a separate treaty to 
be signed by Greece, protecting racial, lin- 
guistic and religious minorities in her new 
territories, particularly at Adrianople, and 
safeguarding freedom of transit and equita- 
ble treatment of the commerce of other na- 
tions. Greece also assumes certain financial 
obligations. 


ARMENTA 


Turkey recognizes Armenia as a free and 
independent State, and agrees to accept the 
arbitration of the President of the United 
States of America upon the question of the 
frontier between Turkey and Armenia in the 
Vilayets of Erzerum, Trebizond, Van and 
Bitlis, and upon Armenia’s access to the sea. 
Provision is made for the obligations and 
rights which may pass to Armenia as the re- 
sult of the award of the President giving 
former Turkish territory to her for the event- 
ual delimitation of the Armenian frontiers 
in Turkey as a result of the arbitration and 
of the Armenian frontiers with Georgia and 
Azerbaijan, failing direct agreement on the 
subject by the three States, and for a sep- 
arate treaty to be signed by Armenia pro- 
tecting racial, linguistic and religious minor- 
ities, and safeguarding freedom of transit 
‘and equitable treatment for the commerce of 
other nations. 


SYRIA AND MESOPOTAMIA 


Syria and Mesopotamia are provisionally 
recognized by the high contracting parties as 
independent States in accordance with Arti- 
cle 22 of the covenant of the League of 


Nations, subject to the tendering of admin- 


_ istrative advice and assistance by a manda- 
tary until they are able to stand alone. The 
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boundaries of the States and the selection of 
mandataries will be fixed by the principal 
allied powers. 


PALESTINE 


By the application of the provisions of 
Article 22 of the covenant, the administra- 
tion of Palestine is also intrusted to a 
mandatary. The selection of the mandatary 
and the determination of the frontiers of 
Palestine will be made by the principal 
allied powers. The declaration originally 
made on Nov. 2, 1917, by the British Gov- 
ernment, and adopted by the other allied 
Governments, in favor of a national home 
for the Jewish people in Palestine, is reaf- 
firmed and its terms cited in the treaty. 
Provision is also made for a special commis- 
sion, with a Chairman appointed by the 
League of Nations, to study and regulate all 
questions and claims relating to the different 
religious communities in Palestine. 

The terms of the mandates will be drafted 
by the principal allied powers and submitted 
to the Council of the League of Nations for 
approval. 


HEDJAZ 


Turkey, in accordance with the action 
already taken by the allied powers, recog- 
nizes the Hedjaz as a free and independent 
State, and transfers to the Hedjaz her sover- 
eign rights over territory outside the boun- 
daries of the former Turkish Empire and 
within the boundaries of the Hedjaz as these 
shall ultimately be fixed. 

In view of the sacred character of the cities 
and Holy Places of Mecca and Medina in 
the eyes of all Moslems, the King of the 
Hedjaz undertakes to insure free and easy 
access thereto of Moslems of every country, 
desiring to go there on pilgrimages and for 
other religious objects, and respect for pious 
foundations. Provision is also made for com- 
plete commercial equality in the territory of 
the Hedjaz as regards the new States in Tur- 
key and all States members of the League 
of Nations. 


EGYPT, SUDAN AND CYPRUS 


Turkey renounces all rights and titles over 
Egypt as from Nov. 5, 1914, and recognizes 
the protectorate proclaimed by Great Britain 
over Egypt on Dec. 18, 1914. Special clauses 
provide for the acquisition of Egyptian na- 
tionality by Turkish subjects, and their right 
to opt for Turkish nationality, for the treat- 
ment of Egypt and Egyptian nationals, their 
goods and vessels, on the same footing as 
the allied powers and their nationals, for 
the protection of Egyptian nationals abroad 
by Great Britain, for the renunciation in 
favor of Great Britain of the powers con- 
ferred upon the Sultan of Turkey by the 
convention signed at Constantinople on Oct. 
29, 1888, regarding the Suez Canal, for the 
treatment of property belonging to the Tur- 
kish Government and Turkish nationals in 
Egypt, for the renunciation by Turkey of all 
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claim to the tribute formerly paid by Egypt, 
and for the acceptance by Great Britain of 
Turkey’s liability for Turkish loans secured 
on the Egyptian tribute. 


The high contracting parties take note of 
the convention between the British and 
Egyptian Governments of Jan. 19, 1899, and 
the supplementary convention of July 10, 
1899, regarding the status and administration 
of the Sudan. 


The high contracting parties also recog- 
nize the annexation of Cyprus proclaimed 
by the British Government on Nov. 5, 1914. 
Turkey renounces all rights over the island, 
including the right to tribute formerly paid 
by that island to the Sultan, and provision 
is made for the acquisition of British na- 
tionality by Turkish nationals born or hahbit- 
ually resident in Cyprus. 


MOROCCO, TUNIS 


Turkey recognizes the French protectorate 
in Morocco as from March 30, 1912, and the 
French protectorate over Tunis as from May 
12, 1881. Moroccan and Tunisian goods en- 
tering Turkey shall be subject to the same 
treatment as French goods. 


LIBYA, AEGEAN ISLANDS 


Turkey renounces all rights and privileges 
left to the Sultan in Libya under the Treaty 
of Lausanne of Oct. 12, 1912. Turkey also 
renounces in favor of Italy all rights and 
titles over the Dodecanese, now in the occu- 
pation of Italy, and also over the Island of 
Castellorizzo. 


NATIONALITY 


Detailed provisions are inserted in the 
treaty for regulating the status of Turkish 
subjects habitually resident in territory de- 
tached by the treaty from Turkey. These 
follow generally the lines of analogous pro- 
visions inserted in the treaty with Austria. 


GENERAL PROVISION 


Under this heading Turkey recognizes and 
accepts all other treaties and supplementary 
conventions with other enemy States, and 
with States now existing or coming into ex- 
istence in future in the whole or part of the 
former Russian Empire, as well as the 
abrogation of the Brest - Litovsk Treaties, 
and of all treaties, conventions and agree- 
ments made by Turkey with the Bolshevist 
Government in Russia. Special provision 
is made for Turkey’s acceptance of a scheme 
of judicial reform (on the lines either of a 
mixed or unified system) to be drafted by 
the principal allied powers with the assist- 
ance of technical experts of the other capitu- 
latory powers, allied or neutral. This scheme 
shall replace the present capitulatory sys- 
tem in judicial matters in Turkey. Clauses 
also provide for an amnesty by Turkey to 
Turkish subjects assisting the Allies during 
the war, and for the renunciation by Turkey 
of all rights of suzerainty or jurisdiction 


over Moslems who are subject to the 


‘ 
‘ereignty or protectorate of any other State. © 


PART IV.—PROTECTION OF MINORI- 
TIES 


Turkey is to assure full and complete pro- 
tection of life and liberty to all inhabitants 
of Turkey without distinction of birth, na- 
tionality, language, race, or religion. Spe- 
cial provision is made for the annulment of 
forcible conversions to Islam during the war 
and for the search and delivery, under the 
aegis of mixed commissions appointed by the 
League of Nations, of all persons in Turkey 
of whatever race or religion carried off, in- 
terned, or placed in captivity during the 
war, and for future agreements with Turkey 
and other States regarding reciprocal or vol- 
untary emigration of persons belonging to 
racial minorities. 


The law of abandoned properties, 1915, is 
to be repealed, and Turkey agrees to certain 
measures of restitution and reparation, con- 
trolled by mixed arbitral commissions ap- 
pointed by the League of Nations, in favor 
of subjects of non-Turkish race who have 
suffered during the war. These commissions 
will have power generally to arrange for car- 
rying out works of reconstruction, the re- 


moval of undesirable persons from different. 


localities, the disposal of property belonging 
to members of a community who have died 
or disappeared during the war without leav- 
ing heirs, and for the cancellation of forced 
sales of property during the war. 


This chapter further safeguards by special 
provisions the civil and political rights of 
minorities, the free use of their language, 
their right to establish, without interference 
by the Turkish authorities, educational, re- 
ligious, and charitable institutions, and their 
ecclesiastical and scholastic autonomy. The 
measures necessary to guarantee the execu- 
tion of this chapter of the treaty are to be 
decided upon by the principal allied powers in 
consultation with the Council of the League 
of Nations, and Turkey accepts in advance 
any decisions that may be taken on the 
subject. 


PART V.—MILITARY CLAUSES 


In order to render possible the initiation of 
a general limitation of the armaments of all 


nations, Turkey undertakes strictly to ob-_ 


serve the military, naval, and air clauses 
which follow. 


The military terms provide for the demo- 
bilization of the Turkish armies and the im- 
position of other military restrictions within 
three months of the signing of the treaty. 

Recruiting on a voluntary and non-racial, 
non-religious basis is to be established, pro- 
viding for the enlistment of non-commis- 
sioned officers and men for a period of not 
less than twelve consecutive years, and stip- 
ulating that officers shall serve for 25 years, 
and shall not be retired until the age of 45. 
No reserve of officers with war service 


to be permitted, and the annual replacement 
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of either officers or men who leave before 


the expiration of their term is not to exceed 
5 per cent. of the total effectives of commis- 
sioned and other ranks respectively. 


Turkey will be allowed to maintain an 
armed land force to serve the following pur- 
poses: The maintenance of internal order 
and security; the protection of minorities; 
the control of Turkish frontiers, 

This force will comprise: 

(1) Gendarmerie, 35,000 men, 


(2) Special elements intended for the rein- 
forcement of the gendarmerie in case of seri- 
ous trouble, 15,000 men. 

(3) The Sultan’s bodyguard, 700 men, 

The gendarmerie is to be distributed over 
Turkish territory, which will be divided for 
this purpose into a number of territorial 
areas to be delimited by the interallied 
commission which will be responsible for 
the control and organization of the Turkish 
armed force. In each territorial area there 
will be one gendarmerie legion, the maxi- 
mum strength of which is not to exceed one- 
quarter of the total strength of the gen- 
darmerie. Neither artillery nor technical 
troops will be included in the gendarmerie 
legions, Provision is made for the collabo- 
ration of officers from allied and neutral 
powers in the command and training of the 
gendarmerie. 


The special elements referred to above may 
include mountain artillery and technical serv- 
ices, in addition to infantry, cavalry, and 
general administrative services. Not more 
than one-third of the total strength of the 
special elements may be allotted to any one 
territorial area. 

It will be seen from the above that the 
total number of Turkish effectives—excluding 
the Sultan’s bodyguard—is fixed at 50,000, 
which figure includes not more than 2,500 
officers. Any increase in the number of cus- 
toms and forestry officials or urban police, 
or the military training of these, or of rail- 
way employes is prohibited, and no forma- 
tions are to include supplementary cadres. 

Military schools are to be reduced to one 
for officers and one per territorial area for 
non-commissioned officers. 

The armament, munitions and material of 
war at the disposal of Turkey are limited to 
a schedule based on the amount considered 
necessary for the new armed force. No re- 
serves may be formed, and all existing 
armaments, munitions and stores in excess 
of the limit fixed must be handed to the 
Allies for disposal. No flame _ throwers, 
poison gases, tanks, nor armored cars are 
to be manufactured or imported, The manu- 
facture of arms and war material of any sort 
shall take place only in factories authorized 
by the Interallied Commission of Control. 
Turkey is prohibited from manufacturing 


armaments and munitions for foreign coun- 
tries, and from importing them from abroad. 
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FORTIFICATIONS TO BE DISMANTLED 


For the purpose of guaranteeing the free- 
dom of the Straits all works, fortifications 
and batteries are to be demolished within a 
zone extending 20 kilometers inland from the 
coasts of the Sea of Marmora and of the 
Straits and comprising the islands of the 
Sea of Marmora, also the islands of Lemnos, 
Imbros, Samothrace, Tenedos and Mitylene. 


The construction of similar works or of 
roads or railways suitable for the rapid 
transport of mobile batteries is forbidden; 
France, Great Britain and Italy have the 
right to prepare for demolition any existing 
roads and railways which might be utilized 
to this end, and to maintain such military 
forces within the zone as they may consider 
necessary; otherwise the zone is not to be 
used for military purposes. This provision 
does not exclude the employment of forces 
of Greek and Turkish gendarmerie which 
will be under the interallied command of 
the forces of occupation, nor the presence of 
the Sultan’s bodyguard. 


NAVAL PROVISIONS 


The naval clauses provide for the surrender 
of all Turkish warships with the exception 
of a few small lightly armed vessels which 


may be retained for police and fishery 
duties. 
Turkey is forbidden to construct or ac- 


quire any surface warships other than those 
required to replace the units allowed for 
police and fishery duties, and is also forbid- 
den to construct or acquire any submarine, 
even for commercial purposes. Vessels which 
have been in use as transports and fleet 
auxiliaries and which can be converted to 
commercial use are to be disarmed and 
treated as other merchant vessels. 


Warships under construction, including 
submarines, are to be broken up, except such 
surface warships as can be completed for 
commercial purposes, and the material aris- 
ing from the breaking up is only to be used 
for purely industrial purposes. All naval 
war material and munitions, except such as 
are allowed for the use of the police and 
fishery vessels, are to be surrendered, and 
their manufacture in Turkish territory is 
forbidden. 

A certain number of the officers and men 
from the late Turkish Navy may be retained 
for providing the personnel of the police, 
fishery and signal services; the remainder 
is to be demobilized, and no other naval 
forces are to be organized in Turkey. 


The personnel for the police and fishery 
services is to be recruited on a voluntary and 
long service basis. 

The W/T stations in the zone of the Straits 
are to be surrendered, and neither Turkey 
nor Greece will be permitted to build W/T 
stations in the zone. 

A naval commission, compos-:- -” repre- 
sentatives of the principal aliicu powers, will 
be appointed to exercise supervision as long 
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as may be necessary to insure the above 
conditions being complied with. 


AIR CLAUSES 


The air clauses provide that no military or 
naval air forces are to be maintained by 
Turkey; that the entire Turkish air force 
personnel is to be demobilized within two 
months, and that the aircraft of the allied 
powers are to have freedom of passage over 
and transit and landing throughout Turkish 
territory until the complete evacuation of 
Turkey by the Allies. 

The manufacture, importation and exporta- 
tion of aircraft or their component parts in 
Turkish territory during six months follow- 
ing the coming into force of the treaty is 
forbidden. All military and naval aircraft 
(including dirigibles) either complete or in 
process of manufacture, assembling or re- 
pair, all aeronautical material, armament, 
munitions and instruments are to be de- 
livered to the principal allied powers within 
three months from the signing of the treaty. 
The air navigation clauses follow the lines 
of those in the other peace treaties. 


INTERALLIED COMMISSIONS 


These clauses provide that the military, 
naval and air clauses of the treaty are to be 
executed under the control of military, nava) 
and aeronautical interallied commissions, of 
which the upkeep and expenditure are to be 
borne by Turkey. 

With the exception of the special section of 
the Military Interallied Commission of Con- 
trol and Organization, which is to supervise 
the control, organization and distribution of 
the new Turkish armed force, these commis- 
sions will cease to operate when their work 
is completed. This section is to operate for 
a period of five years from the signing of 
the treaty. At the end of this period the 
principal allied powers are to decide whether 
the activities of the commission shall con- 
tinue. 

Representatives from each of the three 
commissions will be appointed to control 
jointly the measures to be taken with regard 
to safeguarding the zone of the Straits. 


GENERAL ARTICLES 


General articles provide for certain portions 
of the armistice of Oct. 30, 1918, to remain 
in force. 

No part is to be taken by Turkey, nor by 
any individual Turk, in the military, naval 
and aeronautical concerns of any foreign na- 
tion, and the allied powers undertake that 
they will not employ any Turkish national 
in this connection. A special provision is 
made allowing France the right to recruit 
for the Foreign Legion in accordance with 
French military law. 


PART VI.—PRISONERS OF WAR 


Turkish prisoners of war and interned 
civilians are to be revatriated without delay 
at the cost of the Turkish Government. 


Those under sentence for offenses agains. 
discipline committed before Jan. 1, 1920, are 
to be repatriated, without regard to their 
sentence, but this provision does not apply 
in the case of offenses other than those 
against discipline. 

The Allies have the right to deal at their 
own discretion with Turkish nationals who 
do not desire to be repatriated, and all re- 
patriation is conditional upon the immediate 
release of any allied subjects still in Turkey. 
The Turkish Government is to afford facili- 
ties to commissions of inquiry in collecting 
information in regard to missing prisoners 
of war, in imposing penalties on Turkish of- 
ficials who have concealed allied nationals, 
and in establishing criminal acts committed 
by Turks against allied nationals. The 
Turkish Government is to restore all prop- 
erty belonging to allied prisoners. 


GRAVES 


These clauses provide that the Turkish 
Government is to transfer to the British, 
French and Italian Governments respectively 
rights of ownership over the ground in Tur- 
key in which are situated the graves of 
their soldiers and sailors and over the land 
required for cemeteries, or for providing ac- 
cess to cemeteries. The Greek Government 
undertakes to fulfill the same obligation so 
far as concerns the portion of the zone of 
the Straits placed under its sovereignty. 

Within six months from the coming into 
force of the treaty the British, French and 
Italian Governments will respectively notify 
to the Turkish and Greek Governments the 
land which is to be transferred to them. The 
said land will include, in Particular, certain 
areas in the Gallipoli Peninsula. The Gov- 
ernment in whose favor the transfer is made 
will not allow the land to be employed for 
any purpose other than that to which it is 
dedicated, and the shore is not to be em- 
ployed for any military, marine or commer- 
cial purpose. 

If compulsory acquisition of the land is 
necessary it is to be effected by and at the 
cost of the Turkish or Greek Government, 
who will not subject the land to any form of 
taxation. They will undertake to maintain 
all roads leading to the land, give free ac- 
cess to all persons desirous of visiting the 
graves and afford facilities for the require- 
ments of the staff engaged in duties in con- 
nection with the cemeteries. The provisions 
do not affect the Turkish or Greek sover- 
eignty over the transferred land, and these 
Governments are to take the necessary 
measures to punish any act of desecration of 
cemeteries or graves. 

The Allies and the Turkish Government are 
to respect and maintain the graves of sol- 
diers and sailors buried in their territory, 
and to recognize and assist any commissions 
appointed by the Allies in connection with 
them. There is to be a reciprocal exchange 


of information as to dead Prisoners and 
their graves. 
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"PART VIIL—PENALTIES 
Military tribunals are to be set up by the 
Allies to try persons accused of acts of 
violation of the laws and customs of war, 
and the Turkish Government is to hand over 
all persons so accused. The Governments of 
States to which former Turkish territory is 
assigned by the treaty are to act similarly 
in the case of persons accused of acts 
against the laws and customs of war who 
are in the territory or at the disposal of 
such States. The accused are to be entitled 
to name their own counsel, and the Turkish 
Government is to undertake to furnish all 
documents and information the production of 
which may be necessary. 

The Turkish Government undertakes to 
surrender to the Allies persons responsible 
for the massacres committed during the war 
on the territory of the former Turkish Em- 
pire, the Allies reserving the right to desig- 
nate the tribunal to try such persons or to 
bring the accused before a tribunal of the 
League of Nations competent to deal with 
the said massacres if such a tribunal has 
been created by the League in sufficient 
time. 


PART VIIL—FINANCIAL CLAUSES 


This part of the treaty begins by a dec- 
laration reproduced from the treaties already 
signed by Germany, Austria and Bulgaria. 
Turkey thereby recognizes that in associat- 
ing in the war of aggression waged against 
the allied powers she has caused them losses 
for which she ought to make complete repa- 
ration; nevertheless in view of her loss of 
territory the powers will be satisfied with 
obtaining payment of the claims enumerated 
later in the chapter. 

All the resources of Turkey, except rev- 
enues ceded or hypothecated to the service 
of the Ottoman Public Debt, are to be em- 
ployed as need arises for effecting the fol- 
lowing payments set forth in order of 
priority: a 

1. Ordinary expenses of the allied forces of 
occupation after the entry into force of the 
treaty. 

2. Expenses of the allied forces of occupa- 
‘tion since Oct. 30 in the territories remaining 
Turkish and expenses of occupation in the 
territories detached from Turkey to the ad- 
yantage of a power other than that which 
has supported such expenses of occupation. 

The expenses covered by the preceding 
paragraph will be discharged by annuities 
calculated in a manner to enable Turkey 
to meet any deficiency that may arise in 
the sums required to pay that part of the 
interest on the Ottoman Public Debt for 
which Turkey remains responsible. 

3. Indemnities due on account of claims of 
the allied powers for reparation for dam- 
ages suffered by their nationals. 

The Turkish Government agrees to the 


- financial indemnification of all the losses or 


suffered by the civilian nationals of 
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the allied powers during the war and up te 
the entry into force of the treaty. 

The powers in favor of whom territories 
are detached from Turkey acquire without 
payment all properties and possessions sit- 
uated therein and registered in the name of 
the Turkish Empire or the Sultan’s civil 
list. 

The powers in favor of whom territories 
are detached from the Turkish Empire shall 
participate in the annual charge for the 
service of the Ottoman Public Debt. 

The Governments of the States of the Bal- 
kan Peninsula and the newly created States 
in Asia shall give adequate guarantees for 
the payment of the share which falls to 
them. The distribution of these annual 
charges is to be made in proportion to the 
average revenue of the transferred territory 
in relation to the total revenues of Turkey 
during the three years preceding the Balkan 
war. 

The same methods are to be applied for 
the calculation of the charges affected to 
the service of the Ottoman Public Debt, al- 
loted to the powers who have acquired Tur- 
kish territory as a result of the Balkan wars. 


FINANCIAL CONTROL 


A Financial Commission composed of 2 
representative of each of the interested al- 
lied powers, France, Great Britain and 
Italy, to whom is added a Turkish repre- 
sentative in a consultative capacity, is cre- 
ated in Turkey with a view to take such 
measures as the commission may judge most 
suitable for restoring Turkish finances. Its 
principal functions are the following: 

Preliminary examination of Turkish bud- 
gets, which may not be applied without its 
approval; 

Supervision over the execution of the 
budgets and financial laws and regulations 
of Turkey; 

The termination of the measures to be 
taken with a view to improving the Turkish 
currency. 

Further, the Turkish Government may not 
establish any new form of taxation, modify 
its customs system or contract any internal 
or external loan without the consent of the 
Financial Commission. 

The consent of the commission is equally 
required for the grant of new concessions in 
Turkey by the Turkish Government. 

A clause provides that ultimately the Finan- 
cial Commission may be substituted for the 
Council of Debt as regards the administra- 
tion of the conceded revenues. This substi- 
tution shall be decided by the Governments 
of France, Great Britain and Italy by a ma- 
jority and after consulting the bondholders, 
and this decision shall be taken at least six 
months before the expiration of the powers 
of the Council of the Ottoman Public Debt. 

In particular, as. regards the execution of 
the present treaty, it shall be the duty of the 
Financial Commission to fix the annuities 
to be paid by the Turkish Government for the 
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reimbursement of the expenses of occupation 
and the settlement of the claims for repara- 
tion due to the nationals of the allied pow- 
ers, to determine the amount of the annui- 
ties for the service of the Ottoman Public 
Debt to be placed to the charge of those pow- 
ers in whose favor territories are detached 
from Turkey, and to arrange for the disposal 
of the sums in gold transferred by Germany 
and Austria in execution of Article 259 (1), 
(2), (4), (7) of the treaty of peace with Ger- 
many and of Article 210 (1) of the treaty of 
peace with Austria. 


PART IX.—ECONOMIC CLAUSES 


Commercial relations between the Allies and 
Turkey will be regulated, generally speaking, 
by the capitulatory régime, which is re-es- 
tablished in favor of the Allies who enjoyed 
it before the war and extended to the other 
allies. The rate of customs duty is to be that 
fixed in 1907, i. e., 11 per cent. ad valorem. 
Wide powers are, however, given to the Fi- 
nancial Commission set up under the treaty 
to authorize modifications of import duties, 
the imposition of consumption duties, the ap- 
Plication to allied subjects and their prop- 
erty of taxes imposed on Turkish subjects 
and their property, and the imposition of 
prohibitions on importation and exportation. 
Such action can only be taken after six 
months’ notice in each case to all the Allies. 

The provisions with regard to the recogni- 
tion of shipping documents and of the flags 
of new States, with regard to unfair trade 
competition, and with regard to pre-war mul- 
tilateral and bilateral treaties, and with re- 
gard to the protection of industrial, literary 
and artistic property, follow the general lines 
of the corresponding articles in former treat~ 
ies of peace. 

As in the case of previous treaties of peace 
the Allies reserve the right to liquidate Tur- 
kish property in their territories, and to hold 
the proceeds as a pledge for the payment by 
Turkey of compensation for damage to allied 
property in Turkey during the war and the 
settlement of pre-war private debts. So far 
as the claims against the Turkish Govern- 
ment are not satisfied from this source they 
are to be met in accordance with the finan- 
cial clauses from any surplus available of 
Turkish revenues from time to time. It 
should be mentioned that in the case of ter- 
ritory detached from Turkey by the treaty 
the right to liquidate is limited to the prop- 
erty of Turkish companies, and does not ex- 
tend to the property of Turkish individuals. 

The treaty contains provisions for enabling 
the Allies, if they think fit, to eliminate Ger- 
man, Austrian, Hungarian or Bulgarian eco- 
nome penetration in Turkey by requiring 
the Turkish Government to liquidate the 
property of the nationals of those countries 
in Turkish territory and by themselves liqui- 
dating it in territory detached from Turkey. 
In both cases the general principle is that the 
proceeds of the liquidation shall be paid to 
the owners, except where the property was 


Government property, in which case they will 
be paid to the Reparation Commissions set 
up under former treaties of peace, 


Special provisions are included in order to 
enable the acquisition of the property of rail- 
way companies under German control. In de- 
tached territories the disposal of such prop- 
erty will rest with the Government controll- 
ing such territories. In Turkey itself the 
Financial Commission will have the disposal 
of it, the price being fixed by arbitration. 
In both cases the proceeds of sale will be dis- 
tributed by the Financial Commission to such 
neutrals as are entitled to a share thereof, 
the share of Germans, Austrians, &c., being 
paid over to the respective Reparation Com- 
missions. 


The complicated provisions of former freat- 
ies for the settlement of pre-war debts 
through clearing houses have not been re- 
peated, the only provision with regard to the 
settlement of such debts being one which 
fixes the pre-war rate of exchange for the 
purpose of the settlement of all debts be- 
tween Turkish subjects in Turkey and allies 
not resident or carrying on business in Tur- 
key. 

As regards pre-war contracts between allies 
and Turks the general principle is to main- 
tain or dissolve them, and to decide any ques- 
tion relative thereto according to the law of 
the particular allied country concerned in 
each case. The detailed provisions relative to 
particular descriptions of contracts follow 
those in the preceding treaties. 


Provisions are included in the treaty for 
safeguarding the interests in Turkey of allies 
who hold pre-war concessions from the Tur- 
kish Government. Concessions granted by the 
Turkish Government during the war need 
not be recognized by the Allies in detached 
territories, while other provisions enable new 
States placed under a mandate to put an end 
to pre-war concessions if thought desirable 
in the public interest-on payment of equita- 
ble compensation to be fixed by arbitration. 
For this purpose and for the purpose of all 
other economic clauses Turkish companies 
which were actually under allied control be- 
fore the war are treated as allied nationals. 


PART X.—AERIAL NAVIGATION 


Turkey agrees to accord the aircraft of 
the allied powers full liberty of passage and 
landing over and in the territory and terri- 
torial waters of Turkey, freedom of transit, 
the use of all aerodromes in Turkey open 
to national public traffic and equal treat- 
ment generally in these matters with Tur- 
kish aircraft and most-favored-nation treat- 
ment as regards internal commercial air 
traffic. Turkey also undertakes to establish 
aerodromes in localities designated by the 
allied powers, and the Allies reserve the 
right in certain eventualities to take meas- 
ures to insure international aerial navigation 


over the territory and territorial waters of 
Turkey. ' 


_ States who fought on Turkey's side in the 


_ late war are debarred from these privileges 
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and from the grant, without allied consent, 
of concessions for civil aerial navigation, 
unless and until they become members of 
the League of Nations or are permitted to 
adhere to the Convention of Oct. 13, 1919, 
regarding aerial navigation. Turkey agrees 
to enforce the compliance by Turkish air- 
eraft with the rules and regulations result- 
ing from the latter convention. The obliga- 
tions imposed by this chapter remain in 
force until Turkey is admitted to the League 
of Nations or permitted to adhere to the 
above-mentioned convention. 


PART XI.—PORTS, WATERWAYS 
AND RAILWAYS 


Turkey is required to grant freedom of 
transit and national treatment to persons, 
goods, vessels, rolling stock, &c., coming 
from or going to any allied State and passing 
in transit through Turkish territories. Goods 
in transit are to be free of all customs or 
other similar duties. Rates of transport are 
to be reasonable, and no charges or facili- 
ties are to depend directly or indirectly on 
the ownership or nationality of the vessel 
or other means of transport. Provision is 
made against discrimination by control of 
transmigrant traffic and indirect discrimi- 
nation of any kind is prohibited. 

International transport is ta he expedited, 
particularly for perishable traffic. Discrim- 
ination in transport charges or facilities 
against allied ports is prohibited. 

The following Eastern ports are declared 
to be of international interest, but, subject 
to any provisions to the contrary, the régime 
laid down does not prejudice the territorial 
sovereignty : 

Constantinople, from St. Stefano to Dolma 
Bagtchi, Haida-Pasha, Smyrna, Alexandret- 
ta, Haifa, Basra, Trebizond and Batum. 

The nationals, goods and flags of all 
States members of the League of Nations 
are to enjoy complete freedom in the use 
of these ports, and they are to be accorded 
absolute equality of treatment, particularly 
as regards all charges and facilities. 

Provision is made for ‘‘ free’’ zones in the 
above-mentioned ports, and adequate facili- 
ties are to be provided for trade require- 
ments without distinction of nationality. 
With the exception of a small statistical 
duty, no customs duties or analogous 
charges are to be levied in the “‘ free ’’ zones. 

In order to insure to Turkey free access 
to the Mediterranean and Aegean Seas, she 
is accorded freedom of transit over the terri- 
tories and in the ports severed from the 
former OttomaneEmpire. Turkey is also 
granted a lease in perpetuity, subject to de- 
termination by the League of Nations, of an 
area in the Port of Smyrna, which is to be 


. _ placed under the general régime of ‘‘ free”’ 


access to the Black Sea by the Port of 


Batum is accorded to Georgia, Azerbaijan, 
Persia and Armenia; and Armenia is granted 
similar facilities in respect of the Port of 
Trebizond, in which port she obtains a 
lease of an area on similar conditions to 
those which apply to Turkey in the case 
of Smyrna. 
RAILWAYS 


The railway clauses provide that, subject 
to the rights of concessionaire companies, 
goods consigned from or to allied States to 
or from Turkey, or in transit through Tur- 
key, are entitled generally to the most favor- 
able conditions available. 

Certain railway tariff questions are dealt 
with. ' 

When a new Railway Convention has re- 
placed the Berne Convention, it will be 
binding on Turkey; in the meantime she is 
to follow the Berne Convention. 

Turkey is to co-operate in the establish- 
ment of passenger and luggage services, with 
direct booking between allied States over 
her territory, under favorable conditions, as 
well as emigrant train services. 

Turkey is required to fit her rolling stock 
with apparatus allowing of its being incor- 
porated in allied goods trains, and vice 
versa, without interfering with the brake 
system. Provision is made for the handing 
over of the installations of lines in trans- 
ferred territory, and of an equitable propor- 
tion of rolling stock for use therein. 

As regards lines the administration of 
which will, in virtue of the present treaty, 
be divided, allocation of the rolling stock is 
to be made by agreement between the ad- 
ministrations taking over the several parts 
thereof. Failing agreement, the points in 
dispute are to be settled by an arbitrator 
designated by the League of Nations. 

A standing conference of technical repre- 
sentatives nominated by the Governments 
concerned is to be constituted to agree upon 
the necessary joint arrangements for through 
traffic working, wagon exchange, through 
rates and tariffs, and other similar matters 
affecting railways situated on territory form- 
ing part of the Turkish Empire on Aug. 1, 
1914. 

As a temporary arrangement Turkey is to 
execute instructions given in the name of 
the Allies as to transport of troops, material, 
munitions, &c., transport for revictualing of 
certain regions, and re-establishment of nor- 
mal transport. 

Turkey is required to subscribe to any 
general convention regarding the interna- 
tional régime of transit, waterways, ports, 
or railways, which may be concluded with 
the approval of the League of Nations, 
within five years. 


TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE LINES 


Turkey is to grant facilities for the erec- 
tion and maintenance of trunk telegraph and 
telephone lines across her territories, and is 
to accord freedom of transit for telegraphic 
correspondence and telephonic communica- 
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tions coming from or going to any one of the 
allied powers. This correspondence and these 
communications are to enjoy national treat- 
ment in every respect. 

Turkey is to transfer the landing rights at 
Constantinople for the Constantinople-Con- 
stanza cable to any administration or com- 
pany designated by the Allies, and renounces 


in favor of the principal allied powers all her | 


rights over the Jeddah-Suakin and Cyprus- 
Latakia cables. 
GENERAL 


Differences are to be settled by the League 
of Nations. Certain specified articles—e. g., 
those providing for equal treatment in mat- 
ters of transit and transport—are subject to 
revision by the League of Nations after three 
years. Failing revision, they will only con- 
tinue in force in relation to any allied State 
which grants reciprocal treatment. 

It is provided that, unless otherwise ex- 
pressly laid down in the treaty, nothing shall 
prejudice more extensive rights conferred 
on the nationals of the allied States by the 
capitulations, or by any arrangements which 
may be substituted therefor. 


PART XII—LABOR CONVENTION 


Here follows the text of the convention as 
embodied in the treaty with Germany. 


PART XIII.—MISCELLANEOUS PRO- 
VISIONS 


Turkey recognizes conventions made or to 
be made by the Allies as to the traffic in 
arms and in spirituous liquors and as to 
other subjects dealt with in the general acts 
of Berlin of Feb. 26, 1885, and of Brussels of 
July 2, 1890, and the conventions completing 
or modifying these. 

The high contracting parties take note of 
the treaty of July, 1918, between France and 
the principality of Monaco. 

In a barrier clause Turkey undertakes not 
to put forward any pecuniary claim against 
any allied power signing the present treaty, 
based on events previous to the coming into 
force of the treaty. 

Turkey accepts all decrees, &c., as to Tur- 
kish ships by any allied prize court, and the 
Allies reserve the right to examine all de- 
tisions of Turkish prize courts. Turkey 
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agrees to iets ss es wi 
information regarding vessels sunk 
aged by Turkish forces during the » 
to restore trophies, archives, 
souvenirs and works of art taken from the — 

allied Governments and their nationals, in- 
cluding companies. 


Special provisions are also inserted regard- 
ing a reform of the Turkish law of antiqui- 
ties and the future treatment of archaeolog- 
ical research in Turkey, the restoration of 
all objects of religious, archaeological, his- 
torical, or artistic interest removed by Tur- 
key during the war from territories detached 
from her, the surrender by Turkey of all 
archives, plans, land registers, &c., belong- 
ing to the civil, military, financial, judicial, 
or other forms of administration in trans- 
ferred territories, the grant of access by 
Turkey, subject to reciprocity, to documents, 
&c., relating to the administration of wakfs 
in which the Governments of transferred 
territories are interested, the recognition by 
Turkey of allied judicial decisions since the 
date of the armistice, the acceptance by Tur- 
key of special measures to be formulated 
later by the allied powers, acting, if neces- 
sary, with third powers, regarding the sani- ba 
tary régime in Turkey and in the territories fa 4 
detached from Turkey and the sanitary con- z 
trol of the Hedjaz Pilgrimage, the enactment : t 
of the necessary legislation by Turkey to f 
execute the treaty, the obligation of Turkey a 
to facilitate any investigation which the 


i 
Council of the League of Nations may con- i 
sider necessary in any matters relating di- v, 
rectly or indirectly to the application of the 4 


treaty and the accession of Russia to the 
treaty on certain conditions after she has 
become a member of the League of Nations. 


The treaty, of which the French text is 
authentic except as regards Parts I. and XII., - 
when the English and French texts are of 
equal force, shall be ratified and the deposit ‘ 
of ratifications made at Paris as soon as pos- ’ 
sible. Various diplomatic provisions as to 
ratification follow. The treaty is to enter into 
force as soon as it has been ratified by © 
Turkey on the one hand and by three of the 
principal allied powers on the other, so far 
as concerns those powers who have then 
ratified it. 
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a HE first election of Deputies and 
= Senators under the new Constitu- 
as! l tion of Czechoslovakia was held on 
oe April 18, 1920, and the first ses- 
sion of the newly created Parliament 
known as the National Assembly, met in 
_ Prague on May 29 and elected Thomas C. 
_ Masaryk as Constitutional President by 
a vote of 284 to 61. 

The Constitution thus put into opera- 
tion is one of the most democratic in the 
world. It was formally adopted by the 
Constituent Assembly at Prague on Feb. 

29, 1920, and was approved by Provi- 
} sional President Masaryk on March 5. 

This document—a new landmark in the 
history of free government—is herewith 
published in its entirety in the transla- 
tion given by the Czechoslovak Review, 
‘the official organ of the Czechoslovak 
--‘National Council of America. It em- 
bodies the efforts of some of the most 
i enlightened men in Europe to choose the 
‘est features of all the earlier republics, 
from that of Athens to those of our own 


time, and to exclude all features which 
ue experience has proved to be undesir- 
e* able. 

if Though the preamble has a familiar 


sound to American ears, the main fea- 
‘tures of the Czech Constitution follow 
Be? more closely the French model. The 
President can hold office through two 
, seven-year terms, no more, consecutively 
_  -—with the exception of President 
Masaryk, who may be elected for a third 
consecutive term if he lives long enough 
b - ___but a majority vote of the Chamber of 
Deputies can at any time overrule the 
 President’s veto. The two-chamber sys- 
aii tem was adopted after a tough struggle; 
the legislative body, called the National 
Assembly, consists of the House of Depu- 
ties and the Senate, but the latter’s 
powers are very limited; the Chamber of 
Deputies is as completely predominant 
sf ritish House of Commons, and 


lack of confidence can at any 
; % 
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nstitution of Czechoslovakia 
ff Full Text of the Most Modern and Complete 


Instrument of Democratic Self-Government 


time overthrow the Ministry and compel 
the President to take the necessary steps 
to organize a new Government. 


A restricted form of the referendum 
also is provided for. The Constitution 
secures to minorities all their rights, but 
protects the National Assembly both 
from a coup d’état of any official group 
and from obstruction by any minority. 
Every man and woman 21 years old can 
vote—nay, must vote—in the elections 
for the Chamber of Deputies; thus, when 
the first election of this kind was held 
on April 18 the surprising total of nearly 
8,000,000 voters cast their ballots, though 
the total population of Czechoslovakia is 
not quite 13,000,000, of whom 3,000,000 
are Germans. Persons who vote for 
Senators must be 26 years old. These 
and many other novel features will be 
found in the following remarkable Con- 
stitution, which is well worthy of 
study: 


PREAMBLE 


We, the Czechoslovak Nation, in order to 
form a more perfect union of the nation, 
establish justice and order in the republic, 
insure tranquil development of the Czecho- 
slovak homeland, promote the general wel- 
fare of all the citizens of this State and 
secure the blessings of liberty to future 
generations, have adopted in our National 
Assembly on the 29th day of February, 
1920, a Constitution for the Czechoslovak 
Republic, the text of which follows. On 
this occasion, we, the Czechoslovak Nation, 
declare that we shall endeavor to have this 
Constitution and all laws of our land car- 
ried out in the spirit of our history and 
also in the spirit of modern principles con- 
tained in the word self-determination; for 
we desire to join the society of nations as 
an enlightened, peaceful, democratic and 
progressive member. 


ENABLING PROVISIONS 


I. Laws in conflict with the Constitution, 
the fundamental laws which are a part of 
it, and laws which may supplement or 
amend it are void. 

The Constitution and the fundamental laws 
which are a part of it may be changed or 


supplemented only by laws designated as 
constitutional laws. 


Ii. The Constitutional Court decides 
whether laws of the Czechoslovak Republic 
and laws of the Diet of Carpathian Russia 
comply with Article 1. 


iii. The Constitutional Court consists of 
seven members. The Supreme Administra- 
tive Court and the Supreme Court each des- 
ignate two members. The remaining two 
members, together with the President of the 
court, are appointed by the President of the 
republic. 

Regulation. of the manner in which the 
two above-mentioned courts select members 
of the Constitutional Court, its functioning, 
rules of procedure and effects of its judg- 
ments is determined by law. 

IV. The existing National Assembly shall 
remain in session until the Chamber of 
Deputies and the Senate are constituted. 

Laws adopted by this National Assembly, 
but not proclaimed on the day when the 
Chamber of Deputies and the Senate are 
constituted, may not go into effect. if re- 
turned by the President of the republic to 
the National Assembly. 


As to the term set by the Provisional 
Constitution for the exercise of the right of 
the President of the republic according to 
Section 11 and for the duty to proclaim the 
adopted law, the laws passed by the existing 
National Assembly shall be governed by the 
Provisional Constitution. 

V. The present President remains in office 
until a new election has taken place. From 
the day on which this Constitution goes into 
effect he shall possess the rights herein 
granted. 

VI. Until there is elected the full number 
of members of the Chamber of Deputies and 
the Senate provided for in the Constitution 
the number of members actually elected shall 
be applied to determine the quorum of 
Deputies and Senators required by the Con- 
stitution. 

VII. Provisions of Articles I., If. and IIT. 
(Paragraph 1) form a part of the Constitu- 
tion in accordance with Section 33 of this 
instrument. 

Enabling laws referred to in the Constitu- 
tion are not a part of this instrument within 
the scope of Section 1 unless otherwise ex- 
pressly stated by the Constitution. 

VIII. The Constitution hereto attached goes 
into effect on the day of its proclamation. 

Section 20 of the Constitution does not 
apply to members of the existing National 
Assembly. 

IX. On the day stated in Paragraph 1 of 
Section 8 all ordinances in conflict with 
the Constitution and the republican form of 
government, as well as all former constitu- 
tional laws, even though some of their pro- 
visions may not be in conflict with the 
fundamental laws of the Czechoslovak Re- 
_ public, become void. 

X. This law goes into effect simultaneously 
with the Constitution, and the Government 
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CONSTITUTION = =—— 
1. The people are the only source of all 
26 

tthe 


State authority in the Czechoslovak 
public. 


The Constitution determines through what. .: - 


organs the sovereign people adopt laws, 
earry them out and find justice. 
stitution also sets the limits which these 
organs may not exceed, so that the constitu- 
tionally guaranteed rights of citizens may be 
protected. 


2. The Czechoslovak State is a democratic 
republic, at the head of which is an elected 
President. 


3. The territory of the Czechoslovak Re- 
public forms a unitary and _ indivisible 
whole, the frontiers of which may be changed 
only by fundamental law. 


An indivisible part of this whole, on the 
basis of voluntary union in accordance with 
the treaty between the allied and associated 
Powers and the Czechoslovak Republic in 
Saint-Germain-en-Laye Sept. 10, 1919, is the 
autonomous territory of Carpathian Russia, 
which will receive the widest autonomy com- 
patible with the unity of the Czechoslovak 
Republic. 

Carpathian Russia has its own Diet, which 
elects its own officers. 


The Diet of Carpathian Russia is competent 
to make laws in matters of language, in- 
struction, religion, local administration, as 
well as in other matters which may be 
assigned to it by the laws of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic. Laws adopted by the Diet 
of Carpathian Russia and signed by the 
President of the Republic are proclaimed in 
a separate series and shall also be signed by 
the Governor. 

Carpathian Russia shall be represented in 
the National Assembly of the Czechoslovak - 
Republic by the proper number of Deputies 
and Senators in accordance with Czecho- 
slovak election laws. 

At the head of Carpathian Russia stands 
a Governor appointed by the President ef the 
Czechoslovak Republic upon nomination 


by the Government; he shall be responsible 


also to the Diet of Carpathian Russia. 

Publie servants of Carpathian Russia shall 
as far as possible be taken from its own 
population. 

Details, especially the right to vote and 
to be elected to the Diet, are regulated bie 
special enactments. 

The law of the National Assembly, de- 


termining the boundaries of Carpathian Rus- — 


sia, shall form a part of the Constitution. om 


4. Citizenship of the Czechoslovak Republic ’ 


is one and unitary. 
Rules governing the acquiring» of ci ize 
ship, its effects and its loss. are de € 
by law. . 
A citizen or subject of a 
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_ mot at the same time be a citizen of the 
Czechoslovak Republic. 

5. Prague is the capital of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic. 

The colors of the republic are white, red 
and blue. 


Coat of arms and flags are prescribed by 
laws. 


II. LEGISLATIVE AUTHORITY 


6. Legislative authority for the entire terri- 
tory of the Czechoslovak Republic is exer- 
cised by the National Assembly, which con- 
sists of two houses: Chamber of Deputies 
and Senate. 

Both houses meet regularly in Prague. In 
cases of absolute necessity they may be 
called to meet temporarily in some other 
place in the Czechoslovak Republic. 

7. Legislative and administrative power of 
land Diets is abolished. 

Unless a law adopted by the National 
Assembly provides otherwise, it applies to 
the entire territory of the Czechoslovak Re- 
public. 

8. The Chamber of Deputies consists of 
300 members, elected by general, equal, di- 
rect and secret franchise in accordance with 
the principle of proportionate representation. 
Elections take place on Sundays. 

9. The right to vote for members of the 
Chamber of Deputies belongs to all citizens 
of the Czechoslovak Republic without dis- 
tinction of sex who are 21 years of age and 
comply with other requirements of the funda- 
mental law governing elections to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. 

10. All citizens of the Czechoslovak Re- 
public, without distinction of sex, who are 
30 years of age and comply with other re- 
quirements of the fundamental law, are 
eligible to election to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. 

12. Details of the exercise of right to vote 
and election rules are contained in the law 
governing elections to Chamber of Depu- 
ties. 

18. The Senate consists of 150 members, 
elected by general, equal, direct and secret 
franchise in accordance with the principle 
of proportionate representation. Elections 
take place on Sundays. 

14. The right to vote for members of the 
Senate belongs to all citizens of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic without distinction of sex 
who are 26 years of age and comply with 
other requirements of the fundamental law 
as to the composition and jurisdictien of the 
Senate. 

15. Eligible are those citizens of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic, without distinction of sex, 
who have reached 45 years of age and com- 
ply with other requirements of the funda- 
mental law as to the composition and juris- 
- diction of the Senate. 

16. The term for which Senators are elected 
s of the exercise of right to vote 
n rules are contained in the law 
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as to the composition and jurisdiction of the 
Senate. 

18. No one may be a member of both 
houses. 

19. Contested elections to the Chamber of 
Deputies and the Senate are passed upon by 


the electoral court. 
by law. 

20. An employe of the State who is elected 
to the National Assembly and qualifies as 
member receives a leave of absence for the 
duration of his term and is entitled to his 
regular salary, not including therein local or 
active supplement of the same, as well as 
to seniority promotion. University professors 
ure entitled to leave of absence; if they 
make use of this right, the same provisions 
apply to them as to other State servants. 

Other public servants are entitled to leave 
of absence while they are members of the 
National Assembly. 

Members of the National Assembly may 
receive a salaried State appointment only 
after the expiration of one year from the 
time they cease to be members of the Na- 
tional Assembly. ' 

This provision does not apply to Ministers. 
The time limit of one year, contained in the 
previous paragraph, does not apply to Depu- 
ties and Senators who were in the service of 
the State before their election to the Na- 
tional Assembly, if they remain in the same 
department of service. 

Members of county assemblies and county 
and district chiefs may not be members of 
the National Assembly. Judges of the Con- 
stitutional Court and associate Judges of the 
Electoral Court may not at the same time 
sit in the National Assembly. 

21. Members of either house may resign 
at any time. 

22. Members of the National 
carry out their mandates in person; 
may not reecive orders from any one. 

They may not intervene with public au- 
thorities in party interests. This prohibition 
does not apply to members of the National 
Assembly in so far as intervention with au- 
thorities is a part of their regular duties. 

In the first meeting of the House which 
they attend they shall make the following 
pledge: ‘‘I promise that I will be faithful 
to the Czechoslovak Republic, that I will 
observe the laws and execute my trust ac- 
cording to my best knowledge and con- 
science.’’ Refusal of the pledge or pledge 
with reservation carries with it automatic 
loss of mandate. 

23. Members of the National Assembly can- 
not be molested by reason of their vote in 
the House or committees. For anything they 
may say in the exercise of their mandate 
they are subject only to the disciplinary 
power of the House. 

24. Before a member of the National As- 
sembly may be prosecuted or disciplined for 
other acts or omissions, the consent of the 
proper House must be obtained. If the House 
refuses its consent, prosecution is drepped 
permanently. 


Details are regulated 
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These provisions do not apply to criminal 
liability which a member of the National 
Assembly may incur as responsible editor. 


25. If a member of either House is arrested 
in the commission of a criminal offense, the 
court or other proper authority shall inform 
the President of the House at once of the 
arrest. Unless the House, or during the ad- 
journment of the National Assembly the 
commission elected in accordance with Sec- 
tion 54, signifies within fourteen days its con- 
sent to further imprisonment, imprisonment 
ceases. Should the commission give its con- 
sent, the House itself shall decide the ques- 
tion of further imprisonment within fourteen 
days of its convening. 


26. Members of both houses may refuse to 
testify as to matters which were confided to 
them as members of the House, even after 
they have ceased to be members. This does 
not apply to charges of seducing a2 member 
of either House to abuse his trust. 

27. Members of both houses shall receive 
compensation provided by law. 

28. The President of the republic shall call 
both houses into two regular sessions an- 
nually, in Spring and Fall. The Spring ses- 
sion commences in March, the Fall session in 
October. 

He may also call the houses into special 
sessions according to need. If a majority 
of either House makes a demand for special 
session on the President of the Government, 
stating the nature of special business, the 
President shall cause the houses to meet 
within fourteen days from the date of de- 
mand. In case of his failure to act the 
houses shall convene simultaneously within 
the following fourteen days at the call of 
their Presidents. 


When more than four months have elapsed 
since the last regular session, the President 
of the republic shall at the request of at 
least two-fifths of either House call the 
houses to meet within fourteen days of the 
date of the request. In case of his failure 
to act the houses shall meet within the fol- 
lowing fourteen days at the call of their 
Presidents. 

29. Sessions of both houses open and close 
at the same time. 

30. The President of the republic declares 
the session closed. 

He may prorogue the houses for no longer 
than one month and not oftener than once a 
year. 

31. The President of the republic may dis- 
solve the houses. He may not exercise this 
right within the last six months of his term 
of office. At the expiration of the term of 
either House or at the dissolution of either 
House new elections shall take place within 
sixty days. 

Dissolution of the Senate does not stay 
criminal proceedings that may be pending 
before the Senate in accordance with Sec- 
tions 67 and 79. 

32. The quorum of either House, except 
where otherwise provided for herein, is one- 
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third of entire membership; all acts t 
valid must receive a madority vote o! 
present. te 
33. Declaration of war, amendment ef the | 
Constitution and the fundamental laws se a 
are a part thereof may be done only by | 
affirmative vote of three-fifths of all men 
bers of both houses. 


34. The Chamber of Deputies may hipaa 
the President of the republic, the President 
of the Government and members of Govern- 
ment by a two-thirds majority in the pres- 
ence of two-thirds of the membership. 

Proceedings before the Senate as a high 
court are regulated by law. 

35. Each House elects its own President, 
officers and functionaries. 

36. Sessions of the Chamber of Deputies 
and the Senate are public. Executive ses- 
sions may be held only in cases enumerated 
in the rules of proceeding. 


37. The fundamental principles of the rela- 
tions of both houses to each other, to the 
Government and to all outside them are regu- 
lated by special law within the limits set by 
constitutional provisions. For the transac- 
tion of its business each House adopts its 
own rules. 

Until the House of Deputies and the Senate 
adopt their own rules, the rules of the exist- 
ing National Assembly shall apply. 

38. When both houses meet as National 
Assembly the rules of the House of Deputies 
apply. 

Such a joint session is called by the Presi- . 
dent of the Government and presided over by . 
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the President of the Chamber of Deputies. 24 
His alternate is President of the Senate. at 
39. Ministers may participate at any time v 


in the meetings of either House and of all 
committees. They shall be given the floor 
whenever they desire to speak. 

40. At the request of either House or its 
committee the Minister shall attend its meet- 
ing. 

Otherwise the Minister may be represented 
by officials of his department. 

41. Bills may be submitted either by the - 
Government or by either House. : 
A bill submitted by members of either 

House shall be accompanied by a statement 
of expenses involved in the bill and by a 
recommendation as to how they shall be de- 

frayed. 

Government proposals for financial and 
army bills shall be laid first beforé the 
Chamber of Deputies. 

42. Changes in fundamental laws shall be 
eoncurred in by both houses. This applies 
also to other laws, except as otherwise pro- 
vided in Sections 43, 44 and 48. 

43. The Senate shall take action on a bill 
passed by the House of Deputies within six 
weeks; on financial and army bills within 
one month. The House of Deputies shall 
take action on bill adopted by the Senate a 
within three months. 

These time limits run from the day 
the printed act of one House is delive 
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oe the other House; by consent of both houses 
these time limits may be extended or short- 


ened. The limit of one month within which 
the Senate shall take action on financial and 


_ army bills cannot be extended. 


If during the limit the term of the House 
which is to take action on the bill of the 
other expires or the House is dissolved, pro- 
rogued or its session closed, the limit begins 
to run anew from its next meeting. 


If the second House takes no action within 
the above time limits, the failure is con- 
sidered equivalent to approval of the decision 
of the first House. 

44. A measure passed by the Chamber of 
Deputies shall become law in spite of the 
dissent of the Senate if the Chamber of 
Deputies by a vote of the majority of the 
entire membership reaffirms its original vote. 
If the Senate rejects by a three-fourths ma- 
jority of the entire membership a bill which 
Was passed by the Chamber of Deputies the 
bill becomes law only if repassed by the 
Chamber of Deputies by a majority of three- 
fifths of the entire membership. 


Proposals of the Senate are submitted to 
the Chamber of Deputies. If the latter re- 
jects the Senate bill and the Senate reaf- 
firms its original vote by a majority vote 
of the entire membership, the bill is submit- 
ted once more to the Chamber of Deputies. 
If the Chamber of Deputies rejects the Senate 
bill by a majority vote of the entire member- 
ship the bill fails. 

Bills which thus fail cannot be resub- 
mitted in either House before the expiration 
of one year. 

Amendment of a bill passed by one House 
in the other House is equivalent to rejec- 
tion. 

45. If either House has to consider for the 
second time a bill which it once voted or 
consider again a bill passed by the other 
House, and should the House be dissolved 
or its term expire before reconsideration, the 
action of the new House on the matter shall 
be considered to be its second action in the 
sense of Section 44. ; 

46. If the National Assembly rejects a Gov- 
ernment bill, the Government may order a 
popular vote to be taken on the question, 
whether the bill shall become law. Such a 
decision of the Government must be unani- 
mous. 

The right of vote belongs to all who are 
entitled to vote for members of the Chamber 
of Deputies. 

Details are regulated by law. 


Popular vote does not apply to govern- 
mental proposals changing or amending the 
Constitution and the fundamental laws which 
are a part of it. 

47. The President of the republic may re- 
turn with his objections a law passed by the 
National Assembly within one month from 
the day on which it was delivered to the 
Government. 

48. If both houses in a roll call reaffirm 
vote by a majority of the entire mem- 
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bership, 
law. 

If such a 
houses 
nevertheless become law, 
call the Chamber of Deputies votes for it by 
three-fifths of the entire membership. 


the measure shall be proclaimed 


concurrent majority of both 
is not reached, the measure will 
if in a new roll 


If the measure in question is one which 
requires the larger quorum and higher ma- 
jority, the returned measure must be adopted 
in the presence of this quorum by the speci- 
fied majority. 

The provisions of Section 45 apply here 
also, 

49. A law does not go into effect until it 
is proclaimed in the manner prescribed by 
law. 

Laws are proclaimed by this clause: ‘* The 
National Assembly of the Czechoslovak Re- 
public adopted the following law.’’ 

Laws shall be proclaimed within eight 
days, not including Sundays, from the limit 
set in Section 47. If the President of the 
republic makes use of his rig** there re- 
ferred to, the law shall be proclaimed within 
eight days, not including Sundays, from the 
day when re-enactment by the National As- 
sembly is communicated to the Govern- 
ment. 

50. Every law must state which member 
of the Government is charged with its exe- 
cution. 

51. The law shall be signed by the Presi- 
dent of the republic, the President of the 
Government and the Minister charged to 
execute the law. If the President is disabled 
or ill and has no Deputy, the President of 
the Government signs on his behalf. 


The President of the Government may be 
represented in the signing of laws in the 
manner provided for in Section 71. 


52. Each House has the right to interpellate 
the President and members of the Govern- 
ment on all matters within their jurisdiction, 
inquire into administrative acts of the Gov- 
ernment, appoint committees to which the 
Ministers shall submit information, adopt ad- 
dresses and resolutions. 

The President and members of the Govern- 
ment shall answer the interpellationsaof the 
members of the houses. 

53. The manner in which State financial 
economy and State debt is controlled is regu- 
lated by law. 

54. (1) In the period between the dissolu- 
tion of either House or the expiration of its 
term and the next convening of both houses, 
and also during the time when the session 
of the two houses is prorogued or closed, a 
commission of twenty-four members may 
enact urgent measures which have the force 
of law. The Chamber of Deputies elects 
sixteer members with sixteen alternates, and 
the Senate elects eight members and eight 
alternates for the term of one year. Each 
alternate takes the place of a definite 
member. 

(2) First elections take place as soon as 
the two houses are organized. Presidents 
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and Vice Presidents of both houses take 
part in voting. When a new House has 
been elected it selects new members of the 
commission, even though the one-year term 
of sitting members has not expired. 


(3) The principle of proportionate repre- 
sentation shall be applied in these elections. 
Parties may combine. If all parties agree, 
members of the commission may be selected 
from the body of the House. This may be 
done if objectors do not exceed twenty 
Deputies or ten Senators. 


(4) Members of the commission remain in 
office until their successors are elected. 
Alternates take the place of members who 
permanently or temporarily are unable to 
perform their duties. If there is a vacancy 
in the office of either member or alternate, 
supplementary election is had for the balance 
of the term. A newly elected member must 
belong to the same group as the former 
member unless the group in question should 
fail to nominate a candidate or refuse to 
participate in electing. 

(5) A member of the Government may not 
be member of commission or his alternate. 


(6) As soon as the commission is elected 
it shall organize itself by electing a Presi- 
dent and Second Vice President out of mem- 
hers of the House of Deputies, and First 
Vice President out of Senate members. 

(7) Sections 23 to 27 of the Constitution 
apply to members of the commission. 


(8) The commission may act in all matters 
that come within the legislative and adminis- 
trative jurisdiction of the National Assembly, 
but it cannot 

(a) elect the President of the republic or 
his Deputy; 

(b) amend fundamental laws or change 


jurisdiction of public authorities, except that 


it may add new duties to existing authori- 
ties; 

{c) impose by its measures upon citizens 
new and lasting financial duties, increase 
military obligation, burden permanently the 
State finances or alienate State property; 

(d) give its consent to declaration of war. 

(9) A measure which is to have the effect 
of law or which authorizes expenditures not 
provided for in the budget must be approved 
by a majority of the entire membership. 


(10) In all other cases the commission may 
act in the presence of one-half of its member- 
ship by a majority vote of those present. 
The President votes only to break the tie. 

(11) Emergency measures which are in the 
nature of law may be adopted only upon 
recommendation of the Government approved 
by the President of the republic. 

(12) Acts of the commission referred to in 
the preceding section have temporarily the 
effect of law; they are proclaimed, with a 
reference to Section 54, in the series of laws 
and ordinances, and they are signed by the 
President of the republic, President of the 
Government or his Deputy, and at least one- 
half of the Ministers. Acts which are not 
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signed by the President of the republic may 


not be proclaimed. : 

(18) The jurisdiction of the Constitutional 
Court extends to measures which are in the 
nature of law; they shall be submitted to the 
court by the Government at the time of their 
proclamation in the series of laws and 
ordinances. The Constitutional Court de- 
cides whether measures submitted to it com- 
ply with Paragraph 8 b. 

(14) President of the commission and Vice 
President submit a report of the actions of 
the commission in the first sessions of the 
Chamber of Deputies and the Senate, even 
though they may have ceased to be mem- 
bers. 

(15) Measures which are not approved by 
both houses within two months of thelr con- 
vening are thereafter void. 


Ill. GOVERNING AND EXECUTIVE 
POWER 


55. Ordinances may be issued only for the 
purpose of carrying out a definite law and 
within its terms. 

56. The President of the republic is elected 
by the National Assembly. 

He shall be a citizen of the Czechoslovak 
Republic, qualified to be member of the 
Chamber of Deputies and 35 years of age. 

57. Election is held in the presence of the 
majority of the total membership of both 
houses, and a vote of three-fifths of those 
present is necessary. 

If two ballots result in no choice, the next 
balloting is limited to the highest candidates; 
he who receives a plurality of votes is 
elected. In case of tie the decision is made 
by lot. 

Details are governed by law. 

58. The term of office commences on the 
day when the newly elected President makes 
the promise, as provided in Section 65. 

The term of office is seven years. 

Election is held within the last four weeks 
of an expiring term. 

No one may be elected for more than two 
successive terms. A person who has served 
as President for two successive terms cannot 
be elected again until seven years shall have 
elapsed from the expiration of his last term. 
This provision does not apply to the first 
President of the Czechoslovak Republic. 

The former President continues in office 
until the new President is elected. 

59. Should the President die or resign 
during his term of office, a new election is 
held in accordance with provisions of Sec- 
tions 56 and 57 for a term of seven years. 
The National Assembly shall be convened for 
that purpose within fourteen days. 

60. Until the new President is elected (Sec- 
tion 59), or if the President is prevented by 
ill-health or other cause from performing his 
office, his authority is exercised by the Gov- 
ernment, which may entrust definite functions 
to its own President. 

61. If the President is incapacitated or ill 


for more than six months (Section 60), and 
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Sf the Government so decides in the presence 
of three-quarters of its members, the Na- 
tional Assembly will elect an acting Presi- 
dent who will serve as such, until the im- 


pediment is removed. 


During the period for which a person is 
not eligible to be President in accordance 
with Section 58 he cannot be acting Presi- 
dent. 

62. The election of acting President is 
governed by rules applying to the election of 
President. 

63. The President of the republic may not 
be at the same time member of the National 
Assembly. If a member of the National As- 
sembly is elected acting President, he cannot 
execute his mandate in the National As- 
sembly while he is exercising the office of 
President. 

64. The President of the republic: 

(1) Represents the State in its foreign re- 
lations. He negotiates and ratifies interna- 
tional treaties, commercial treaties, treaties 
which impose upon the State or the citizens 
burdens of a financial or personal nature, 
especially military, and treaties which change 
the boundaries of the State, need the con- 
sent of the National Assembly. In the case 
of changes of boundaries the consent of the 
National Assembly must take the form of a 
constitutional law (Article I. of the enabling 
laws); 

(2) Receives and accredits diplomatic rep- 
resentatives ; 

(3) Proclaims state of war to exist, de- 
clares war after first obtaining the consent 


of the National Assembly, and lays before. 


it the negotiated treaty of peace for its ap- 
proval; 

(4) Convenes, prorogues and dissolves the 
National Assembly (Sections 28 to 31) and 
declares the session of the houses closed; 

(5) May return bills with his objections 
(Section 47) and signs laws of the National 
Assembly (Section 51), of the Diet of Car- 
pathian Russia (Section 3), and ordinances 
of the commission (Section 54); 

(6) Gives to the National Assembly oral or 
written information of the state of the re- 
public and recommends to their consideration 
such measures as he may deem necessary 
and expedient; 

(7) Appoints and dismisses Ministers and 
determines their number; 

(8) Appoints all professors of universities, 
and all Judges, civil officials and army of- 
ficers of the sixth or higher rank; 

(9) Grants gifts and pensions in special 
eases upon motion of the Government; 

(10) Is Commander in Chief of all armed 
forces; 

(11) Grants pardons in accordance with 
Section 103. 

All governing and executive power, in so 
far as the Constitution and laws of the Cze- 
choslovak Republic, adopted after Nov. 15, 
1918, do not expressly reserve it to the Presi- 


nent (Section 70). 
resident of the republic promises 


before the National Assembly (Section 58) 
upon his honor and conscience that he will 
study the welfare of the republic and the 
people and that he will observe constitutional 
and other laws. 

66. The President of the republic is not 
responsible for the execution of his office. 
For his utterances, connected with the of- 
fice of the President, the Government is re- 
sponsible. 

67. He may be criminally prosecuted only 
for high treason before the Senate upon im- 
peachment by the Chamber of Deputies (Sec- 
tion 34). The punishment may extend only 
to the loss of his office and disqualification 
ever to hold it again. 

Details are determined by law. 

68. Every act of the President in the exer- 
cise of his governing or executive power is 
valid only when countersigned by a respon- 
sible member of the Government. 

69. Provisions applying to the President of 
the republic apply also to the acting Presi- 
dent (Section 61). 

70. The President and members of the 
Government (Ministers) are appointed and 
dismissed by the President of the republic. 

The ordinary seat of the Government is 
Prague (Section 6). 

71. The Government elects from its mem- 
bership the President’s Deputy, who may take 
his place. If the Deputy is unable to act, the 
oldest member of the Government in years 
acts as President. 

72. The President of the republic decides 
over which department each Minister shall 
preside. 

73. Members of the Government promise 
to the President of the republic, upon their 
honor and conscience, that they will con- 
scientiously and impartially perform their 
duties and observe constitutional and other 
laws. 

74. No member of the Government may sit 
on the Board of Directors or act as repre- 
sentative of a stock company or a firm which 
is engaged in business for profit. 

75. The Government is responsible to the 
Chamber of Deputies, which may declare its 
lack of confidence in the Government. This 
shall be done in the presence of the major- 
ity of the entire membership by a majority 
vote upon a roll call. 

76. Motion to declare lack of a confidence 
shall be signed by at least one hundred 
Deputies and shall be referred to committee 
which will submit its report within eight 
days. 

77. The Government may ask the Chamber 
of Deputies to vote its confidence. This 
motion shall be acted upon without reference 
to committee. 

78. If the Chamber of Deputies declares 
lack of confidence in the Government or if it 
rejects the motion of Government for a vote 
of confidence, the Government shall hand its 
resignation to the President of the republic, 
who will select the persons who are to carry 
on the affairs of state until a new Govern- 
ment is formed. 
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If the Government resigns at a time when 
there is neither President nor acting Presi- 
dent, the commission provided for in Section 
54 accepts the resignation and takes steps to 
have the administration carried on. 

79. If the President or members of the 
Government violate fundamental or other 
laws by their official acts either intentionally 
or from gross negligence, they are respon- 
sible criminally. 

Right to impeach belongs to the Chamber 
of Deputies, and the trial is held before the 
Senate. 

Details are regulated by law. 

80. The Government acts as a college which 
is competent to take action only in~ the 
presence of the President or acting Presi- 
dent and a majority of the Ministers. 

81. The Government decides corporatively 
in particular: 

(a) Government measures for the National 
Assembly, Government ordinances (Section 
84) and recommendations to the President 
of the republic to make use of the power 
given him by Section 74; 

(b) all matters of a political nature; 

(c) appointment of Judges and civil offi- 
cials of the eighth and higher ranks, as far 
as this appertains to the central authorities, 
and nominations of functionaries who are 
appointed by the President of the republic 
(Section 64, Paragraph §8). 

82. The President of the republic may 
attend and preside over the meetings of the 
Government; he may require of the Govern- 
ment and its members written opinion of 
any matter relating to the duties of their 
office. 

83. The President of the republic may invite 
the Government or its members for consulta- 
tion. ns 

84. Every Government ordinance shall be 
signed by the President of the Government 
or the acting President, and also by Ministers 
charged with its execution and in no case 
less than half the Ministers. : 

85. The jurisdiction of the Ministries is 
regulated by law. 

86. In the lower State administrative offices 
the citizen element shall be, as far as pos- 
sible, represented, and the protection of the 
rights and interests of the citizens (ad- 
ministrative judicature) shall be effectively 
provided. 

87. No one may be at the same time an 
elected member of an inferior administra- 
tive organ and also of an organ that is su- 
perior or exercises supervision over the 
former. 

Exceptions may be made by law. 

88. Judicial protection against administra- 
tive organs shall be provided by the Supreme 
Administrative Court, composed of independ- 
ent Judges, with jurisdiction over the terri- 
tory of the entire republic. 

Details are regulated by law. 

89. The nature and authority of the in- 
ferior organs of State administration is set- 
tied in principle by law which may leave 
details to Government ordinances. 


economic functions only, ‘without exert 
the sovereign authority of the State, 
created and organized by ordinances. 


91. The nature and authority of the auton- 
omous organ are regulated by special law. __ 

92. The law determines to what extent the 
State shall be responsible for illegal execu- — 
tion of governmental authority. 


93. Public employes shall in their official 
acts observe fundamental and other laws. 
This applies also to citizen members of ad- 
ministrative colleges. 


IV. JUDICIAL POWER 


94. The judicial power is exercised by State 
courts; the law prescribes their organiza- 
tion, their jurisdiction and their procedure. 

No one may be sent before any other Judge 
but the one who has jurisdiction by law. 

Only in criminal matters extraordinary 
courts may be introduced, and then in cases 
prescribed by law in advance and for a 
limited period. 

95. Judicial power in civil cases belongs 
to civil courts, either regular or special and 
arbitration courts; judicial power in crim- 
inal matters belongs to regular criminal s 
courts, in so far as it is not assigned to iS 
military criminal courts, and except as such 
matters may, in accordance with general 
ordinances, be dealt with by police or finan- 
cial punitive procedure. 


For the entire territory of the Czechoslovak “i 
Republic there shall be one Supreme Court. 

The place of juries in judicial procedure is 
regulated by special laws. 

Jury trials may be temporarily suspended 
in cases provided for by law. ! 

The jurisdiction of court-martial may he 
extended to civil population in accordance 
with the provisions of law only in time of 
war and for acts done during the war. 

96. Judicial power is in all instances sepa- 
rated from administration. 

Conflicts of jurisdiction between courts and 
administrative organs are regulated by law. es 

97. Qualifications of professional Judges ~ 
are determined by law. 

Judges shall take an oath of office that 
they will observe the laws. a 

The status of Judges in the service of State 
is regulated by special law. 

98. All Judges shall execute their office ; 
independently of all considerations except t 
only the law. ae 

99. Professional Judges are appointed per- 
manently; they may not be transferred, de- 
moted or pensioned against their will, ex- 
cept should there be a new organization of 
courts and then only during the period pro- 
vided for by the law, or by virtue of a proper 
disciplinary finding; they may be pensioned 
also by a proper finding when they reach the 
legal retirement age. Details are regulated 
by law which also prescribes, under what : 
conditions Judges may be suspended from: $74 
office. ; cue S 

Judicial Senates in courts of e rsi 
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ond instance are in session all year; ex- 
ceptions are made by law. 


100. Judgments are pronounced in the name 
of the republic. 


Sessions of court are oral and public; judg- 
ments in criminal cases are declared in 
public; the public may be excluded from 
court sessions only in cases enumerated by 
law. 

In trials of criminal cases the principle of 
accusation applies. 


101. Professional Judges may not hold any 
other paid position, permanent or temporary, 
except as otherwise provided by law. 

102. Judges in passing upon a legal ques- 
tion may examine the validity of an ordi- 
nance; as to law they may only inquire, 
whether it was properly promulgated (Sec- 
tion 51). 

103. The President of the republic shall 
have power to declare amnesty, grant par- 
dons or commute punishments, restore lost 
civil rights, in particular the right to vote 
for National Assembly and other elected 
bodies, and with the exception of criminal 
proceedings where an individual is com- 
plainant, suspend all criminal prosecution. 

This power of the President of the republic 
does not apply to members of the Govern- 
ment, impeached or condemned in accord- 
ance with Section 79. 

104. Liability of the State and Judges for 
damages caused by illegal execution of of- 
ficial authority is determined by law. 

105. In all cases in which an administrative 
organ in accordance with particular laws 
passes upon claims for compensation the 
party affected may, after exhausting his 
remedies with higher authorities, apply for 
relief to courts. 

Details are regulated by law. 


V. RIGHTS AND PRIVILEGES, 4S 
WELL AS DUTIES OF CITIZENS 


106. Privileges due to sex, birth and calling 
are not recognized. 

All inhabitants of the Czechoslovak Re- 
public enjoy, equally with the citizens of the 
republic, in its territory full and complete 
protection of race or religion. Exceptions 
to this principle are admissible only as far 
as is compatible with international law. 


Titles may be conferred only when they 
refer to office or occupation; this does not 
apply to academic degrees. 
* 107. Personal liberty is guaranteed. De- 
tails are regulated by a law which is a part 
of this Constitution. 

Personal liberty may be restricted or taken 
away only in conformity with law; likewise 
public authorities may compel a citizen to 
perform personal acts only in conformity 


with law. 
4108. Every Czechoslovak citizen may settle 


This right may be restricted only in the 
public interest by law. 

109. Private ownership may only be re- 
stricted by law. 

Expropriation may be accomplished only 
in compliance with law and compensation 
shall be paid, except where the law specific- 
ally provides that compensation shall not be 
paid. 

110. The right to emigrate may only be 
limited by law. 

111. Taxes and public burdens may be im- 
posed only in conformity with law. 

Likewise threats and imposition of punish- 
ments shall be made only in conformity with 
law. 

112. The rights of home shall not be 
violated. 

Details are regulated by a law which is 
a part of this Constitution. 

113. Liberty of press and the right to as- 
semble peacefully and without arms, and to 
form associations is guaranteed. It is there- 
fore illegal as a matter of principle to sub- 
ject the press to censoring before publication. 
The manner in which the right of assembly 
and association shall be exercised is de- 
termined by laws. 

An association may be dissolved only when 
its activity violates the criminal law or pub- 
lic peace and order. 

The law may impose restrictions upon 
assemblies in places serving public traffic, 
upon the establishment of associations for 
profit and upon the participation of foreign- 
ers in political societies. In the same man- 
ner restrictions may be imposed upon the 
preceding guarantees in time of war or of 
domestic disorders which may menace sub- 
stantially the republican form of govern- 
ment, the Constitution or public peace and 
order. 

114. The right to associate for the protec- 
tion and improvement of conditions of em- 
ployment and economic interests is guaran- 
teed. 

All acts of individuals or associations which 
seem to amount to intentional violation of 
this right are prohibited. 

115. The right of petition is inherent; legal 
persons and associations may exercise it only 
within their scope of action. 

116. Secrecy of mails is guaranteed. 

Details are regulated by law. 

117. Every person may, within the limits of 
law, express his opinions by word, writing, 
press, picture, &c. 

This applies to legal persons within their 
scope of action. 

The exercise of this right shall not prej- 
udice any one in his relations as employe of 
another. 

118. Scientific investigation and publication 
of its results, as well as art, is untrammeled 
as long as it does not violate criminal law. 

119. Public instruction shall be so conducted 
as not to be in conflict with the results of 
scientific investigation. 

120. Establishment of private schools is 
permitted only within the limits of laws. 
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The State administration shall have the 
supreme conduct and oversight of all instruc- 
tion and education. 

121. Liberty of conscience and profession is 
guaranteed. 

122. No one may be compelled directly or 
indirectly to participate in any religious act; 
this does not apply to the authority of father 
or guardian, 

All inhabitants of the Czechoslovak Re- 
public have equally with citizens of the Cze- 
choslovak Republic the right to practice in 
public or private any confession, religion or 
faith, as long as the practice is not in con- 

. filet with public order or good morals. 

123. All religious confessions are equal 
before the law. 

124. The performance of definite religious 
acts may be forbidden if they violate good 
order or’ public morality. 

125. The marriage relation, family and 
motherhood, are under the special protection 
of the laws. 

126. Every physically fit citizen of the 
Czechoslovak Republic shall submit to mili- 
tary training and obey the call to defend the 
State. 


Details are regulated by law. 


VI. PROTECTION OF NATIONAL, 
RELIGIOUS AND RACIAL 
MINORITIES 


127. All citizens of the Czechoslovak Re- 
public are fully equal before the law and 
enjoy civil and political rights, regardless of 
race, language or religion. 

Difference of religion, faith, confession and 
language shall not be a handicap to any 
citizen of the Czechoslovak Republic within 
the limits of general Jaws, in particular with 
reference to access to employment by the 
State, to offices and dignities, or the pursuit 
of any occupation or profession. 

Citizens of the Czechoslovak Republic may, 
within the limits of general laws, freely em- 
ploy any language in private or commercial 


press or any publicat! r bli 
semblies of the people. 

This shall not affect rights which 
to the organs of the State in accordance 
any present or future laws based on « 
siderations of public order, safety of 
State and efficient control. i fm a 

128. The right to use a definite language ir 
public offices is regulated by special law — 
which forms a part of this Constitution. 

129. In so far as citizens may, in com- 
pliance with general laws, establish, direct 
and administer at thelr own expense chari- 
table, religious and social institutions, schools 
and educational institutions, all citizens, re-— 
gardless of nationality, language, religion 
and race, shall be equal and may in such 
institutions freely employ their own lan- 
guage and practice their religion. 

130. In cities and districts in which there 
lives a considerable fraction of Czechoslovak 
citizens of other than Czechoslovak language, 
children of such Czechoslovak citizens shall 
receive in public schools, within the limits of 
the general law governing education, suitable 
opportunity to be taught in their own tongue; 
but instruction in the Czechoslovay language 
may be made obligatory. 

131. Wherever in cities and districts in 
which there lives a considerable fraction of 
Czechoslovak citizens, belonging to religious, 
national and language minorities, definite 
sums are to be expended on education, re- 
Vigion or charity from public funds on the 
basis of State, municipal or other public 
budgets, such minorities are hereby guaran- 
teed, within the limits of general regulations 
applicable to public administration, a propor- bi" 
tionate share in the expenditure of such 
funds. 

132. Principles set forth in Sections 130 and 
131, especially the definition of the expres- ‘ 
sion “‘ considerable fraction,” shall be carried rae 
out by special laws. r « 

133. Every form of forcible denationaliza- 
tion is forbidden. Violation of this principle 
may be declared criminal by law. 
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“i Origin of the World War 


Official Minutes of the Austro-Hungarian Council That 
Decided to Force War on Serbia 


HE publication in Vienna of a so- 

called Austrian Red Book, based 

on materials found in the archives 

of the old Austro-Hungarian 
Foreign Office and written by a publicist 
named Dr. Roderich Gooss, with the ap- 
proval of the present Austrian Govern- 
ment, created a sensation in Central 
Europe during the latter part of Sep- 
tember, 1919. The book, entitled “The 
Vienna Cabinet and the Origin of the 
World War,” showed that at a Minis- 
terial Council held in Vienna on July 7, 
1914, the political leaders of Austria- 
Hungary had deliberately decided to 
force war upon Serbia by means of an 
ultimatum in regard to the assassina- 
tion of Archduke Ferdinand at Serajevo. 
After a thorough discussion the Ministers 
determined to shape the demands upon 
Serbia in such a way that they would 
cause a war, in which Serbian territory 
could be seized, yet the terms were not 
to be so drastic as to make the purpose 
apparent to the world. 

The most important document in the 
Red Book is the official report of the 
meeting just referred to. This record, 
containing a summary of each Minister’s 
remarks, shows that Count Berchtold, 
the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister, 
had been assured from Berlin that 
Kaiser Wilhelm and Chancellor Beth- 
mann Hollweg stood ready to support 
Germany’s ally, no matter what the de- 
mands upon Serbia might be. In other 
words, it furnishes official evidence that 
Austria-Hungary first obtained Ger- 
many’s consent and backing before pro- 
yvoking war. The minutes also reveal 
the fact that Count Tisza, the Hungarian 
Premier, was the only member present 
who seemed to fear the European war 
which would almost certainly result 
from the attempt to make Serbia a de- 

of Austria. 


of that historic meeting, as re- 


Following is the full text of the min- 


printed from the Red Book by the Vi- 
enna Arbeiter-Zeitung and translated 
from the German for CURRENT HISTORY: 


Report of the Ministerial Council held in 
Vienna on July 7%, 1914, over joint affairs 
under the Presidency of Count Berchtold, 
Minister of the Imperial Royal House and 
of Foreign Affairs. 

Present Count Stuergkh, Imperial-Royal 
Premier; Count Tisza, Royal Hungarian 
Premier; Dr. von Bilinski, Imperial and 
Royal Joint Minister of Finance; Ordnance 
General von Krobatin, Imperial and Royal 
Minister of War; General Baron von Conrad, 
Imperial and Royal Chief of the General 
Staff, and Rear Admiral von Kailer, rep- 
resenting the Imperial and Royal Naval Com- 
mand. Recording Secretary, Legation 
Councilor Count Hoyos. Subject: Bosnian 
affairs, the diplomatic action against Serbia. 


The Chairman opened the session by re- 
marking that the Ministerial Council had 
been called for the purpose of discussing the 
measures to be taken to remedy the evil 
internal conditions that had become apparent 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina in connection with 
the catastrophe of Serajevo. In his opinion 
there were various internal measures, the 
application of which to Bosnia seemed to 
him to be in order against the critical 
situation, but, first of all, clarity should be 
reached on the question whether the time had 
not come to make Serbia harmless once for 
all through an expression of force. 

Such a decisive blow could not be struck 
without diplomatic preparations, so he had 
got in touch with the German Government. 
The discussions in Berlin had led to a very 
satisfactory result, as Kaiser Wilhelm, as 
well as Herr von Bethmann Hollweg, had 
most emphatically assured us of the uncon- 
ditional support of Germany in case of a 
warlike complication with Serbia. Now we 
must still reckon with Italy and Rumania, 
and here he was in accord with the Berlin 
Cabinet in the opinion that it would be better 
to act and then awaitany possible,demands 
for compensation. 

It was plain to him that a passage at 
arms with Serbia could lead to a war with 
Russia. But at present Russia was follow- 
ing a policy that, taking a farsighted view, 
was aiming at a combination of the Balkan 
States, including Rumania, for the purpose 
of using them against the monarchy when 
the time seemed opportune. He was of the 
opinion that we must take into account the 
fact that our situation, as opposed by such 
a policy, was bound to become worse, es- 


pecially as passive toleration would be sure 
to be construed by our South Slavs and Ru- 
manians as a sign of weakness and would 
lend force to the drawing power of the two 
border States. 

The logical conclusion to be drawn from 
all this would be to get ahead of our op- 
ponents and, through a timely settlement 
with Serbia, put a stop to the process of 
development already in full swing, something 
that might not be possible later. 


COUNT TISZA'S ATTITUDE 


The Royal Hungarian Premier agreed that 
the situation had changed during the last 
few days because of the facts established 
by the investigation, and because of the at- 
titude of the Serbian press, and he empha- 
sized the fact that he, too, considered the 
possibility of warlike action against Serbia 
closer at hand than he had believed im- 
mediately after the Serajevo attentat. He 
would never agree, however, to a surprise 
attack upon Serbia without preliminary 
diplomatic action, as seemed to be the in- 
tention, and as, unfortunately, had been dis- 
cussed in Berlin through Count Hoyos, be- 
cause it was his view that in such a case 
we would occupy a very bad position in 
the eyes of Europe and would very probably 
have to reckon with the hostility of all the 
Balkan States, except Bulgaria, which at 
present was greatly weakened and could not 
support us to the proper extent. 

We ought first to formulate unconditional 
demands upon Serbia and only present an 
utimatum if Serbia did not yield to them. 
These demands must he hard, indeed, but not 
impossible of fulfillment. If Serbla accepted 
them we would be able to show a striking 
diplomatic success and our prestige in the 
Balkans would rise. But if our demands 
were not accepted he, too, would be for 
military action, but he must emphasize be- 
forehand that with such action we must aim 
at the diminution of Serbia’s power but not 
at her complete destruction, because on the 
one hand Russia would never allow that 
without a life-and-death struggle, and on 
the other because he, as Premier of Hungary, 
would never be able to agree to the annex- 
ation of a part of Serbia by the [Austrian] 
monarchy. 

It was not Germany’s affair to determine 
if we should now strike Serbia or not. He 
personally was of the opinion that it was 
not unconditionally ne¢essary at the present 
moment to make war. At present we must 
take into account the fact that there was 
a very strong agitation against us in Ru- 
mania; that, in view of the excited state 
of public opinion, we would have to reckon 
with a Rumanian attack, and that at all 
events we would have to keep a good-sized 
force In Transylvania in order to intimidate 
the Rumanians. Now that Germany has 
happily cleared the way for the adhesion of 
Bulgaria to the Triple Alllance, there is 
opened to us a very promising field for suc- 
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cessful diplomatic peed in the 
uniting Bulgaria and Turkey and atte & 
them to the Triple Alliance, thus creating — 
a counterbalarice against Serbia and Ru- Fe. 
mania, and then being able to force Rumania 
to return to the Triple Alliance. Upon the 
European field it must be taken into con- — 
sideration that the relation of strength be- 
tween France and Germany would steadily — 
become worse for the former, because of its 
low birth rate, and that in the future Ger- 
many would constantly have more troops 
available against Russia, 

These were all considerations that must be 
weighed in the case of such an important 


decision as was to be arrived at today, and ~ 
therefore he must again point out that he Ye 


would not unconditionally decide for war, in Y 
spite of the crisis in Bosnia, which, further- $ 

more, could be remedied by an energetic re- \ 
form in administration; he believed, rather, 

that a proper diplomatic victory—one which . 
would include a severe humbling of Serbia— 

would be better adapted to improve our 

position and to make possible a profitable 

Balkan policy. 


BERCHTOLD FOR ACTION 


The Chairman [Berchtold] remarked in an- 
swer to this that the history of recent years 
had shown that diplomatic victories over 
Serbia had, it was true, temporarily raised 
the prestige of the monarchy, but that the 
tension actually existing in our relations with 
Serbia had merely become greater. Neither 
our success in the annexation crisis nor the 
one connected with the creation of Albania, 
nor the subsequent yielding of Serbia in 
consequence of our ultimatum in the Fall of 
the preceding year, had changed anything 
in the actual conditions. A radical solution 
of the problem created by the Greater Serbia 
propaganda systematically carried on from 
Belgrade, the disintegrating effects of which 
upon us are noticed as far as Agram and 
Zara, was only possible through an energetic 
intervention. / J 

Regarding the danger of a hostile attitude : 
by Rumania mentioned by the Royal Hun- 
garian Premier, the Chairman remarked that 
at present this was less to be feared than 
in the future, when the joint interests of Ru- . 
mania and Serbia would constantly increase. 
Of course King Carol had occasionally ex- 
pressed doubts as to his ability to fulfill his a 
duty as an ally toward the monarchy by 7 
active military service in case it became 
necessary. On the other hand it was hardly 
to be assumed that he would allow himself “- 
to be induced to take military action against 
the monarchy or be unable to withstand | 
any public sentiment for such action. For 
the rest there must be considered Rumania’s 
fear of Bulgaria, which would be bound to : 
somewhat restrain the former’s freedom ole 


stances. 
So far as the Hungarian 
regarding the comparative : 


concerned, he [Berchtold] 
ary to point out that the 
: = increase in population of France 
was offset by the disproportionately higher 
_ increase in the population of Russia, so that 
the assertion that Germany would in the fu- 
ture have more troops available against 
France hardly appeared to hold good. 


PREMIER STUERGKH FOR WAR 


The Imperial Royal Premier [Stuergkh] re- 
marked that today’s council of Ministers had 
really been called for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the internal measures to be used in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina that would be cal- 
culated on the one side to make the present 
investigation, begun on account of the atten- 
tat, a success, and on the other to counteract 
the Greater Serbian movement in Bosnia. 
Now these questions must give place to the 
~ main question of whether we ought to settle 
the internal crisis in Bosnia by an expression 
of force against Serbia. 

This main question had now become timely 
after two months, first of all because the 
commander of the provinces of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, on the basis of his observations 
and his acquaintance with Bosnian conditions, 
a proceeded on the hypothesis that no internal 
measures could be successful unless we de- 
F cided to strike a powerful blow at Serbia on 
: i the outside. On the base of these observa- 
5 tions of General Potiorek we must consider 
the question as to whether the schismatic 
J activity proceeding from Serbia could be 
‘ : stopped, and whether we could even retain 
hs the two provinces if we did not proceed 
against the kingdom. 

‘a During the last few days the entire situa- 
ae tion had taken on a different aspect, and 

i there had now been created a psychological 
situation, which, in his opinion, was uncon- 
ditionally forcing us into a war with Serbia. 
He agreed, indeed, with the Royal Hungarian 
Premier that we, and not the German Gov- 
ernment, must decide if a war was necessary 
or not; but he must still remark that it was 
bound to exercise a very great influence upon 
our decision when, as we had heard, we had 
been assured of unconditional loyalty by 
the ally which we must regard as the most 
faithful supporter of our policy in the Triple 
Alliance and, furthermore, had been urged 
to act at once, after we had made inquiries 
there. Count Tisza certainly ought to at- 
tach importance to this circumstance and 
remember that we, through a policy of 
hesitation and weakness, ran the risk ‘of 
no longer being so sure of this unconditional 
support of the German Empire at a later 
period. This was the second matter of 
weight to be considered in reaching our de- 
by cision ,along with the interest in restoring 
: <7 orderly conditions in Bosnia. 

+ _ How the conflict was to be begun was a 


erier gare, as Count Tisza had 
practical, then another way 


must be found; nevertheless, he urgently 
desired that, whatever might happen, quick 
action be taken and our national economic 
life be spared a long period of unrest. All 
these things were details alongside of the 
principal question as to whether it was to 
come unconditionally to warlike action or 
not, and there the interest in the prestige 
and the existence of the monarchy, whose 
South Slavic provinces he would consider 
lost if nothing happened, was decisive above 
all else. 

Therefore, today it should be decided in 
principle that it should and will come to 
action. He, too, shared the opinion of the 


_ Chairman that the situation would not be 


bettered at all by a diplomatic victory. If, 
consequently, the road of preliminary diplo- 
matic action were to be taken because of 
international reasons, this must be done with 
the firm intention that this action dare only 
end in a war. 


DECISIVE STRUGGLE NECESSARY 


The Joint Finance Minister [Bilinski] ob- 
served that Count Stuergkh had referred to 
the fact that the commander of the provinces 
wanted war. General Potiorek for two years 
had occupied the standpoint that we would 
have to undergo a trial of strength with 
Serbia in order to retain Bosnia and Herze- 
govina. We ought not to forget that the 
provincial commander, being on the spot, was 
the best judge of matters. Mr. Bilinski also 
entertained the conviction that the decisive 
struggle was unavoidable sooner or later. He 
had never doubted that Germany would 
stand by us in a grave case, and already 
in Novemebr, 1912, he had received the most 
positive assurances from Mr. ven Tschirschky 
[German Ambassador at Vienna] along that 
line. The recent events in Bosnia had pro- 
duced a very dangerous sentiment among 
the Serbian population, particularly because 
the Serbian pogrom in Serajevo had made 
all the Serbs very excited and embittered, 
and consequently one could no longer decide 
who among the Serbs was still loyal and 
who was for Greater Serbia. In the country 
itself this condition could never be remedied; 
the only way to accomplish that was by a 
definite decision as to whether the Greater 
Serbia idea had a future or not. 

Although the Royal Hungarian Premier 
would now be content with a diplomatic 
victory, he [Bilinski] could not be so from 
the standpoint of the Bosnian interests. The 
ultimatum that we sent to Serbia last Fall 
had aggravated the sentiment in Bosnia and 
merely increased the feeling of hatred for 
us. It was a current topic among all tne 
people there that King Peter would come 
and free the people. The Serb oniy under- 
stands force; a diplomatic victory would 
make no impression in Bosnia, and would 
be more likely to do harm than good. 

The Poyal Hungarian Femier asserted that 
he, indeed, had the highest opinion cf the 
present provincial coinmander as a military 


man; but so far as the civil administration 
was concerned it could not be denied that 
it had completely failed, and that it must 
be reformed unconditicnally. He [Tisza] did 
rot want to go into details about this nuw, 
especially as it was not the proper time to 
undertake great changes; he must point out, 
however, that the most indescribable con- 
dition must prevail among the police in order 
to have made it possible for six or seven 
characters known to the police to place 
themselves on the day of the attentat along 
the route of the murdered heir appareniz, 
armed with bombs and revolvers, without 
a single one of them being noticed by the 
police and removed. 
stand why the conditions in Bosnia could 
aot be essentially bettered through a 
taorough reform. 


KROBATIN FOR ATTACK 


The Imperial and Royal Minister of War 
[Krobatin] was of the opinion that a diplo- 
matic success was of no value. Such a 
success would only be interpreted as weak- 
ness. From_.a military standpoint he must 
emphasize the fact that it would be more 
advantageous to carry on war at once than 
at a later time, as in the future the com- 
parative conditions of strength would be 
disproportionately shifted to our disadvan- 
tage. So far as the forms of beginning the 
War were concerned, he must stress the fact 
that the two great wars of the last few 
years, the Russo-Japanese and the Balkan 
wars, had been begun without preliminary 
declarations of war. It was his opinion that 
at first only the mobilization provided for 
against Serbia should be carried out, and 
that general mobilization should be delayed 
until it could be seen if Russia was going 
to move. 

We had already let pass two opportunities 
to settle the Serbian question, and each time 
postponed the decision. Ie we were to do the 
same thing now and fail to react to this re- 
eent provocation it would be regarded in all 
the South Slav provinces as a sign of weak- 
ness, and we should be strengthening the 
agitation against us. 

From a military standpoint it would be de- 
sirable if the mobilization were put into ef- 
fect at once and with as much secrecy as 
possible, and an ultimatum were only sent 
to Serbia after mobilization had been ac- 
complished. This would be an advantageous 
action in connection with the Russian mili- 
tary forces, also, as just now the ranks of 
the Russian frontier corps were not at full 
strength beauese of the harvest furloughs. 

At this point there ensued a lengthy dis- 
cussion over the objects of a warlike action 
against Serbia, in connection with which the 
view of the Royal Hungarian Premier that 
Serbia must, indeed, be reduced in size, but 
not entirely destroyed, was accepted. The 
Imperial Royal Premier insisted that it would 
be a good idea also to remove the Kara- 
georgevich dynasty and give the crown to a 


He could not under- | 


a peters relation ot Gepeatiency h 
diminished kingdom upon the monarchy 
a military way. 


EUROPEAN WAR FORESEEN 


The Royal Hungarian Premier [Tisza] was 
still of the opinion that a successful Balkan 
policy for the monarchy could be effected 
through the adhesion of Bulgaria to. the 
Triple Alliance, and he pointed out the fear- 
ful calamities of a European war under the 
present conditions. It must not be overlooked 
that all sorts of future eventualities were im- 
aginable—such as the sidetracking of Russia 
through Asiatic complications, a war of 
revenge upon Serbia by a revived Bulgaria, 
&c.—which might make our position in regard 
to the Greater Serbia problem materially 
more favorable than was the case at present. 


In this connection the Chairman [Berch- 
told] remarked that, of course, one could im- 
agine various future eventualities that would 
make the situation favorable for us. He, 
however, feared that there was no time for 
such a development. One must reckon with 
the fact that from a hostile side a decisive 
struggle against the monarchy was being 
prepared and that Rumania was assisting 
French and Russian diplomacy. It dared not 
be assumed that the policy with Bulgaria 
could offer us a complete substitute for the 
loss of Rumania. But, in his opinion, Ru- 
mania was not to be won again so long as 
the Greater Serbia agitation existed, for this 
also entailed the Greater Rumania agitation, 
and Rumania could only proceed against this 
latter if it were to feel itself isolated in the 
Balkans by the destruction of Serbia and 
were to understand that it could only find 
support in the Triple Alliance. 


Besides, one must not overlook the fact 
that not the first step had yet been taken 
toward the adhesion of Bulgaria to the Triple 
Alliance. We only knew that the present 
Bulgarian Government had expressed this 
wish some months ago and at that time had 
also been about to enter into an alliance with 
Turkey. Thus far the latter had not oc- 
curred, and Turkey since then had fallen 
rather more under French and Russian in- 
fluence. Of course, the attitude of the Rado- 
slavoff Ministry afforded no reason to doubt 
that it was still resolved to lend a willing ear 
to positive proposals that might be made by 
us in Sofia along the line indicated. But at 
present this position could not yet be re- 
garded as a firm foundation for our Balkan 
policy, especially as the present Bulgarian 
Government rested upon f very shaky base, 
and, as the adhesion to the Triple Alliance 
might be disavowed by public opinion, .al- 
ways to a certain degree under Russian in- 
fluence, and the Radoslavoff Ministry be 
turned out. Tt must also be remembered that 


Germany had only previously approved the — ; Ue 


ively to fulfill this con- 
d uncertain situations might de- 
m it in the future. 


RESULTS OF THE SESSION 


_ Thereupon, the question of war was dis- 
“eS cussed thoroughly in a rather lengthy debate. 
At the conclusion of these discussions it 
- could be stated: 
e* 1. That all those present desired the quick- 
a, eat possible decision of the controversy with 

Serbia, either in a warlike or a peaceful 

sense. 

2. That the Council of Ministers was ready 
; to accept the view of the Royal Hungarian 
_- Premier, according to which mobilization is 
to be effected only after concrete demands 
have been presented to Serbia and after these 
have been rejected and an ultimatum served. 
p* On the other hand, all those present, with 
4 the exception of the Royal Hungarian Pre- 
__—__— mier, were of the opinion that a purely diplo- 

- matic victory, even if it ended with a striking 
Se humiliation of Serbia, would be worthless, 
as and that, consequently, such far-reaching de- 
rs? mands must be presented to Serbia as to 
“ej make their rejection foreseen, so that the 
___—s way to a radical solution through a military 
ra attack would be prepared. 
‘ Count Tisza observed that he was anxious 
to meet the views of all those present, and 
consequently he would also make a conces- 
sion by admitting that the demands to be 
sent to Serbia should be very hard, but 


nevertheless not of such a kind as to expose 
ag our intention of making unacceptable de- 
rE mands. Otherwise we would have an im- 


a possible legal ground for a declaration of 
The text of the note must be studied 


a war. 
ae very closely, and in any case he would like 
-——s' to. see the note before it was sent. He must 


also emphasize the fact that he, for his part, 
would be obliged to draw the proper conclu- 
sions if his views were not considered. At 
this point the session was broken off until 


ms the afternoon. 
y THE AFTERNOON SESSION 
oe When the meeting of the Ministerial Coun- 


cil was reopened the Chief of the General 
Staff and the representative of the naval 
: command were also present. At the request 
of the Chairman the Minister of War ad- 
dressed the following questions to the Chief 
of the General Staff: ; - 

1. Whether it were possible first to mobilize 
against Serbia, and only subsequently against 
Russia also, if it became necessary- 

2. Whether large bodies of troops could be 
retained in Transylvania for the purpose of 
$ lating Rumania. 
‘ts e cs cee would the struggle against Russia 
Be + 9 
a ed conse to these questions the Chief of 
the General Staff gave secret explanations 
and consequently asked that these answers 
he not included in the record. On the basis 

of these answers there developed a long de- 
ate over the prevailing conditions of 
1 probable course of a Euro- 
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pean war; this, because of its secret char- 
acter, was not adapted for putting down in 
this report. 

At the conclusion of this debate the Royal 
Hungarian Premier repeated his view regard- 
ing the question of war and directed another 
appeal to those present to examine their de- 
cision very carefully. Thereupon were dis- 
cussed the points which could be embodied in 
the note as demands upon Serbia. In regard 
to these points no definite decision was made 
in the Ministerial Council; they were merely 
taken up in order to arrive at an idea of 
what demands could be made. 

Then the Chief of the General Staff and the 
representative of the navy command left the 
Ministerial Council, which occupied itself 
with the internal situation in Bosnia and the 
measures to be taken there. In this connec- 
tion the joint Finance Minister declared that 
he had become convinced through conferences 
during the last few days with party leaders 
that a dissolution of the Landtag would not 
be advisable, because it would be linked with 
political losses. At present there could be no 
sessions held because of the universal agita- 
tion of tempers, and therefore he was for ad- 
journing the Landtag and only calling it to- 
gether for a short session in September, He 
hoped that it then would be possible to have 
the budget and the Kmeten [7] bill passed. 
This depended first of all upon the retention 
by Dimovich of the party leadership of the 
pro-Government Serbs—which he hoped would 
be the case—thus making possible the main- 
tenance of the present Government majority. 
With the closing of the Landtag the salaries 
and the right of immunity came to an end, so 
that the wishes of the provincial commander 
and of the Minister of War in this regard 
would be met even if he did not dissolve the 
Landtag. Mr. von Bilinski then discussed a 
number of other measures that he considered 
timely, among them the dissolution of the 
Great Serbia Association. 


The Royal Hungarian Premier did not want 
to propose any great changes at present. He 
again directed attention to the condition of 
the police at Serajevo and declared that the 
disintegration of the administrative machine 
in Bosnia was the direct result of the pre- 
ponderant position occupied for years by the 
provincial commander, who, as a military 
man, could not possibly possess the experi- 
ence in administrative affairs necessary for 
a good administration. 

The joint Finance Minister defended the 
provincial commander as an administrator, 
but admitted that it would be desirable to 
have the civil administration entirely sep- 
arated from the military administration and 
have a civil Governor appointed alongside of 
the army inspector, as was the case in Dal- 
matia. 


Then upon the proposal of the Imperfal and 
Royal Minister of War there were immedi- 
ately discussed special measures which were 
to be applied in Bosnia. 

In this discussion it became clear that it 
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* 
was the consensus of all present that some 
of the proposals of General Krobatin were to 


be accepted, while others went too far, but 


that in general it was not possible to lay 
down a definite program for internal admin- 
istration before the main question—as to 
whether war was to be waged upon Serbia— 
had been decided. 

The Chairman [Berchtold] pointed out that 
even though there existed a difference of 
opinion between Count Tisza and all the 
others present, they had got closer together; 
in all probability the proposals of the Royal 
Hungarian Premier would also lead to the 
military settlement with Serbia thought 
necessary by himself and the other members 
of the conference. 

Count Berchtold informed the Minister that 
he intended to go to Ischl on the 8th inst. to 
present a report to his Imperial and Royal 
Apostolic Majesty. Count Tisza asked the 
Chairman also to present a most respectful 
report that he was to make of his view of the 
situation. After a communiqué for the press 
had been prepared, the Chairman ended the 
session. * * * 

BERCHTOLD, 
Secretary, A. HOYOS. 


I have taken note of the contents of this 
mote, Aug. 16, 1914. FRANZ JOSEF. 


The text of the communiqué to the 
press referred to is given as follows by 
the Arbeiter-Zeitung: 


The joint Ministerial Council today was 
called for the purpose of occupying itself 
with the ordering of measures which are to 
be appplied to the internal administration of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, At the same time 
the Ministerial Council took this opportunity 
to discuss in advance in a general way the 
joint budget for next year, for which pur- 
pose the Chief of the General Staff and the 
representative of the naval command were 
called in to explain some technical questions. 


An authentic account—evidently of- 
ficial—of the equally secret council of 
July 19, 1914, was printed in another 
Vienna, paper, the Morgen. At that ses- 
sion the resolutions providing for the 
sending of practically impossible de- 
mands to Serbia were passed unani- 
mously. The record is as follows: 


Count Berchtold opened the deliberations 
by announcing that a diplomatic note would 
be sent to Serbia on the following Thursday, 
July 23. The Minister of Foreign Affairs 
hoped that this step would remain unknown 
until after President Poincaré’s departure 
from St. Petersburg, and that in any case 
the ‘‘considerations of courtesy "’ would be 
since the moment of his de- 
parture would have been waited for. For 
diplomatic reasons he insisted that there 
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undertaken es Serbia, 

they were becoming intoxicated and 
was beginning to discover the ren? 
Vienna. The council, therefore, 

the date proposed. General Conrad de Ho 
endorff, the Chief of Staff, jue 
ordered the decreeing of a state of siege il 
all regions of the monarchy inhabited by 
Jugoslavs. Chevalier de Krobatin, Minister — 
of War, then presented his report on meniie 
ization. Everything was ready; the order 
would be submitted to the Emperor for his 
signature on July 22. Count Stuergkh, Aus- 
trian Premier, raised the question of the at- 
titude to be taken in case of an Italian 
expedition to Vallona. Count Stuergkh ; 
declared such an event improbable, but added o> 
that if it should happen Austria-Hungary 
would take part in it as a matter of form, i 
and would thus extricate itself from em- : 
barrassment. 


Count Tisza, Hungarian Premier, laid down Bi 
the condition that there should be no plan 2g 
of conquest involved in the action against 4 
Serbia; the action should be confined to 
rectifications of frontiers made necessary by 
strategical considerations. Count Berchtold ‘ 
replied that he could accept this idea only 
with some reservation, for if, as he conceded, 
it would be well for Austria-Hungary not to 
take any territory from Serbia, portions as 
large as possible should be given to Bulgaria, 
Greece, and Albania. In any case Serbia 
should be ‘‘ sufficiently reduced to be no 
longer dangerous.” «! 


Count Stuergkh added that if occupation of 
Serbian territory was excluded, one could at 
least take guarantees, such as the overthrow 
of the dynasty or a military convention. The 
War Minister, having finally declared himself 
ready to accept the provision that Austria- 
Hungary should limit itself to rectifications 
of strategical frontiers and permanent oc- 
cupation of a bridgehead on the other side of 
the Save, the council decided unanimously _ a1 
that ‘‘ from the beginning of the war they ‘ 
should declare to the foreign powers that the 
monarchy was not waging a war of con- 3 
quest.”” Count Berchtold summed up the et 
debate in the remark that the most complete 
harmony had happily (erfreulicherweise) 
been attained on all points by the members 
of the council. 


The Vienna correspondent of the Paris 
Temps, in transmitting this record to 
his paper, compared Count Berchtold’s _ 
“happily ” with Emile Ollivier’s remark — 
that he went into the Franco-Prussian — * 
war with a “light heart.” Ollivier’s a 
“light heart” led to Sedan, and Co unt 
Berchtold’s “ erfreulicherweise ” led we 
the annihilation of the ancient r mona arc! 
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ppendix (CC) 


International Labor Boycott of Hungary 
Blow Aimed at the “White Terror” 


HE severe measures adopted by 
the Horthy Government in Hun- 


gary against Communists and 
the “ Red Terror” that prevailed under 
the Bela Kun régime, coupled with many 
lawless acts of reactionary groups of 
ex-soldiers, have created a situation in 
Hungary which is said by many observ- 
ers to amount to a “White Terror.” 
Against the Horthy régime and its 
methods the organized labor of neigh- 
boring countries has raised a vehement 
protest. The British labor unions sent 
a delegation to Hungary to investigate, 
and one of these delegates, F. W. Jowett, 
addressing the Labor Party Congress at 
Scarborough on June 23, said they had 
satisfied themselves that there had been 
murder, atrocities, ‘imprisonments, and 
every other form of terror. 

Against this state of affairs the In- 
ternational Federation of Trade Unions 
finally declared a boycott, beginning 
June 20, intended to cut off Hungary 
from all communication with the world 
until the Government should have 
changed its policy of repression. All 
labor organizations of Austria, Rumania, 
Jugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Poland and 
Italy were ordered to participate, and 
the boycott was planned to include rail- 
ways, post, telegraph, telephones, and 
transport by water as well as land. The 
passenger traffic alone was to be allowed 
to continue, but passengers were to be 
permitted to carry only a limited amount 
of luggage. 


APPEAL FOR THE BOYCOTT 


The text of the appeal through which 
the federation dealt this blow is as fol- 
lows: 

To the workers of all countries: 

The International Federation of Trade 
Unions has decided to boycott Hungary 
and to stop all communication with that 
country beginning June 20, 1920. 

Nearly a year ago the so-called friends 
of order seized power in Hungary. From 
that day the labor movement has been the 
target for oppression and persecution un- 
exampled in the annajs of the labor move- 
ment, far surpassing the atrocities of 

Czarism in Russia. 


One need only be a member of a non- 
religious trade union to be thrown into 
prison, and an anonymous denunciation 
is sufficient to have one seized and im- 
prisoned in prison camps. 

At the beginning of this year there were 
in the concentration camps: at Hajmasker, 
9,000 men and women; at Csepel, 4,000; 
at Zalavgorszog, 2,400; at Eger, 2,000; at 
Coglod, 3,000, and at Homaron Sandborg, 
2,000 men and women. In all, 50,000 men 
and women were imprisoned. The city 
jails are overflowing. The prisoners are 
victims of the most atrocious and subtle 
tortures. 

Five thousand workers had been “‘ ex- 
ecuted’’ by the beginning of the year. 
Thousands had been assassinated by 
bands of officers without formal trial. 
Thousands more are dying slowly of 
hunger, of under-nourishment and of 
sickness. Detachments of reactionary of- 
ficers hold supreme power; whoever falls 
into their hands is lost; their victims are 
tortured and beaten. There are cases, 
affirmed under oath by witnesses, where 
people have been scalped alive, where 
their arms and legs have been crushed, 
where men have been crushed or had their 
genital organs crushed between stones, 
where they have been forced to eat their 
own excrement, or human flesh. Fathers 
have been killed before the eyes of their 
wives and children, and young girls vio- 
lated in sight of their husbands or fathers. 
Every day men and women belonging to 
the militant working class disappear, later 
to be discovered as corpses, clubbed to 
death, drowned, and often horribly mu- 
tilated. 

The International Federation of Trade 
Unions has protested to the Hungarian 
Government and to the Supreme Council 
of the League of Nations against these 
atrocities, and has demanded that steps 
be taken to end them. Allin vain. The 
White Terror reigns absolute in Hungary. 
It is plain that the Supreme Council of 
the League of Nations either will not or 
can not exercise the necessary pressure 
upon the Hungarian Government. That 
Government eitber can not or will not 
stop the atrocities in its domain; it closes 
its eyes or encourages them. 

Official documents of the Hungarian 
Government which are in the possession 
of the International Federation of Trade 
Unions prove that it instructed its judges 
to condemn prisoners even in cases where 
the proof of what it calls ‘‘ culpability ’”’ 
is not clear, and that it pays rewards 
varying from 20,000 to 250,000 crowns for 
making labor leaders who have sought 
refuge abroad incapable of injury—whick 
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means assassinating them. These facts 
are known and proved. The Governments 
which know them have refused to inter- 
vene, and probably rejoice that the labor 
movement is reduced to impotence and 
overwhelmed in Hungary. 

The International Federation of Trade 
Unions will assume the task of the Gov- 
ernments, and it appeals to the workers 
of all countries to refuse, beginning June 
20, 1920, to do any work which might di- 
rectly or indirectly benefit the Hungary 
of the White Terror. 

Beginning June 20, 1920, no train shall 
cross the Hungarian frontier, no ship 
shall enter Hungary, and no letter or tele- 
gram shall enter or leave Hungary. 

All traffic should be stopped. No coal, 
no raw material, no foodstuffs, nothing 
shall-enter the country. The ruling class 
fought its adversaries during the war by 
means of the economic boycott. After the 
war it used the same method, and is still 
attempting to use it to crush the Russian 
labor movement. 

The International Federation of Trade 
Unions appeals to the working class of all 
countries to have recourse to the same in- 
strument when it is a question of ending 
the bloody régime of the Hungarian 
Government and of saving the life and 
liberty of thousands of comrades. 

Comrades, transport workers, sailors, 
railwaymen, postmen, telegraphers and 
telephonists, workers of all trades with- 
out exception, reply as one man to the 
appeal of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions. 

No more work for Hungary, beginning 
Sunday, June 20, 1920. 

Against the White Terror, the boycott 
of the working class! 

Long live international solidarity! 

The International Federation of Trade 
Unions: 

W. A. AppLeToN, President, 

L. JoUHAUX, C. MERTENS, Vice Presidents, 

Epo FIMMeN, J. Oupecrest, Secretaries. 


EFFECTS, OF .THE-BGYGOEE 


The boycott to a considerable extent 
became effective at midnight of the 20th. 
Postal and telegraphic communication 
between Austria and Hungary was almost 
completely suspended. At Austrian rail- 
way terminals the workmen sidetracked 
all cars destined for Hungarian cities, 
and the sidings were soon filled with this 
interrupted traffic. Similar action was 
taken in Jugoslavia and Poland. The 
Czechs to some degree ignored the boy- 
cott because of unfriendliness for Aus- 
tria, so that mail and telegraph com- 
munications between Vienna and Buda- 
pest continued to be carried on through 


Prague. The other countries, however, 
including even the labor unions of Great 
Britain, joined vigorously in the boycott, 
and within a few days it was apparent 
that Hungary was feeling its effects to a 
more serious extent than the Govern- 
ment admitted. 

Hungary almost immediately began an 
energetic counterboycott against Austria, 
whose workmen had taken an aggressive 
part in the movement. By June 23 
Hungary was stopping all railway and 
river communication with Austria, and 
food barges on the way up the Danube 
from countries to the east were halted 
in Hungarian waters. The Austrian Goy- 
ernment sought to end the economic war 
by ordering that railway men refusing 
to transport goods to Hungary be dis- 
charged and replaced with men willing to 
do so. The conflict took on a political 
aspect, and the Social Democrats called 
a meeting for the purpose of stopping 
even the passenger traffic with Hungary. 
Meanwhile Hungary was making re- 
prisals by stopping the shipment of fruit 
and fresh vesetables and of coal from the 
Zellingdorf mines. 

At the middle of July, when this article 
went to press, the boycott was still tight- 
ening its grip on Hungary, but the ces- 
sation of mail communication, coupled 
with the significant silence of the Horthy 
Government, prevented the receipt of 
fuller details on the subject. 


REPORT ON WHITE TERROR 


The British Joint Labor Delegation to 
Hungary, consisting of Colonel Wedg- 
wood and Messrs. Jowett, Harris, Bun- 
ning and Williams, issued a report that 
was summarized by The London Tele- 
graph of June 7. It stated that execu- 
tions for political offenses had been car- 
ried out by the military, that men and 
women had been tortured and ill-treated 
in prison, that large numbers of persons 
had been imprisoned and detained for 
long periods without trial, and that trade 
unions had been suppressed and their 
members denied the right to strike. Spe- 
cific instances of torture were cited—for 
which military officers are alleged to 
have been responsible—of a peculiarly 
revolting character. It is against a forca 
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called the gendarme reserve, which is 
very generally known as the Brachial- 
Gewalt, that the most specific and de- 
tailed charges of atrocity are made. 

The following is a summary of the 
evidence on which, in addition to the 
specific cases given, the delegates have 
formed the opinion that a state of terror 
exists: 

* The Hungarian Government admits that 
a there is a rigorous censorship of news- 
a papers. 

: It is admitted that the trade unions 
formed under the Karolyi Government 


iF have been suppressed, and that for the 
es present the right of workmen to strike 
n has been taken away. 


: It is admitted that over 27,000 informa- 
tions have been laid against alleged Com- 
munists, and that over 6,000 persons are 
imprisoned. This latter total does not in- 
clude those interned or in military prisons. 
Our own estimate of the total is that, 
taking the three classes together, there 
- are at least 12,000 persons detained or im- 
prisoned. It is admitted that many of 
them have been in.prison for months 
awaiting trial, and the overcrowding of 
the prisons may be judged from the in- 
stance of Szolnok. We were informed by 
the Governor, in response to our com- 
ments on the overcrowding, that he was 
helpless, as he had 350 prisoners in a 
prison intended for only fifty. We were 
later informed at the Ministry of Justice 
that the actual number of prisoners at 
Szolnok was 535. Detailed allegations 
were made to us that the total number of 
persons arrested and detained of all three 
classes was over 25,000. 
It is admitted that there are, and indeed 
we met, a large number of exiles in 
Vienna, some of whom are not Commu- 
nists, and that thirty-nine Communists 
have been executed under the authority 
of the civil power since December last. 
-! It is admitted that on April 28 nineteen 
; men were taken by the military from the 
prison at Szolnok and killed at Abonyi. 
It is significant that, despite the official 
' admission, two persons to whom we were 
, directed as having knowledge of the 
“= affair simply declined to speak. It was 
opr suggested that we should visit Hajmask- 
= er, the internment camp, but we were 
; informed that after the Italiais visited 
the camp prisoners who ventured to com- 
plain to them were most brutally beaten. 
As a consequence we did not feel justified 
in visiting Hajmasker, 


_ In view of the evidence supplied to 
them the delegates believe that there is a 
“Terror” in Hungary, that the Hun- 
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garian Government is unable to control 
it, and that many of its own acts are of 
so rigorous a character as to merit the 
name of “ terror.” 


CRIMES OF THE COMMUNISTS 


The other side of the question was 
presented by a writer in The London 
Moining Post of June 23 in these words: 

The Labor Party, so sensitive when a 
Communist is punished, even for murder, 
never protested at the atrocities com- 
mitted under Kun’s régime. Documents 
of undoubted trustworthiness give the 
names and standing of prominent men 
who were slowly tortured to death in the 
cellars of the Houses of Parliament in 
Budapest. In the district beyond the 
River Tisza, where Kun’s_ bloodhound, 
Szamucly, held his sway, 900 persons were 
murdered. Two thousand persons are 
known to hay- been slain by the ‘‘ Reds ”’ 
in suppressing the first anti-revolutionary 
movement; the names of those still miss- 
ing brings the number up to 3,000. * * * 
And recently, when the bed of the Dan- 
ube was dredged at Budapest, the depths 
told the tale of the massacre of children, 
Red Cross nurses and other women, as 
well as of aged people. 

The Labor Party made no _ outery 
against the ‘‘ Red Terror’”’ that was do- 
ing these and other unspeakable things, 
but now that the populace, stung to fury 
by such cruelties, here and there takes 
the law into its own hands, there is a cry 
of ‘‘ White Terror.” 

The proved facts are that since the 
first Government was formed after the 
“*Red"’ régime 26 persons were executed 
as common criminals for offenses that 
would have involved the death penalty 
in any circumstances, while 198 were 
court-martialed and their execution was 
demanded by the irresistible will, not of a 
privileged class or clique, but of the 
whole people that had been shaken to its 
depths by indignation and wrath at the 
sight of unspeakable horrors done to 
members of their families and to the best 
of their public men. 

Since the overthrow of the Kun régime 
5,569 have been tried. Most of them have 
already been set free; 1,617 are still un- 
der trial. They are all at the Hajmasker 
internment camp, the management of 
which has been declared excellent by for- 
eign authorities. 


Meanwhile, whether Red radicalism or 
White reaction be most to blame, the 
labor boycott aimed at the life of the 
Horthy Government is making existence 
harder for all classes of people in 
Central Europe. 
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PARADE IN REVAL, THE CAPITAL OF ESTHONIA, ON THE SECOND ANNIVERSARY OF 


THE NATION’S INDEPENDENCE, 
(Photo Underwood 


FEB. 24, 1920 
€ Underwood) 


The Russo-Esthonian Treaty 


Full Text of the First Peace Treaty Made by Soviet Russia 
With One of the New Baltic States 


TREATY of peace between Es- 
A thonia and Soviet Russia was 

signed at Dorpat on Feb. 2, 1920, 

after negotiations lasting about 
a month. The full text of this document, 
which finally reached this country via 
the Esthonian press, confirms the sum- 
mary printed in CURRENT History last 
March and shows what concessions the 
Bolshevist Government of Russia was 
willing to grant in order to bring about 
peace with one of its new Baltic neigh- 
bors. 

The treaty apparently has been ef- 
fective for some time, as a London cable- 
gram of Feb. 17 said it had been ratified 
by the Esthonian Assembly, making 
peace immediately effective, the implica- 
tion being that it had already been rati- 
fied in Moscow. A Reval cablegram of 
Feb. 23 told of the arrival of two Bolshe- 
vist delegations, one of which was to 
administer the provisions of the treaty. 
Late in April the German press reported 
that Russia had already paid over to 
Esthonia the 15,000,000 rubles in gold 


mentioned in the treaty, but these re- 
ports lack confirmation. 

The preamble to the treaty in the 
Esthonian newspapers gives the delegate 
personnel of the peace conference as fol- 
lows: For the Government of the Estho- 
nian democratic republic—Jaan Poska, 
Ants Piip and Mail Puuman, members 
of the Constituent Assembly, and Jaan 
Soots, Major General of the General 
Staff; for the Soviet of People’s Com- 
missioners of the Russian Socialist Fed- 
eral Soviet Republic—Adolph Yoffe, 
member of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the All Russian Soviets of 
Workers’, Peasants’ Red Army and Cos- 
sack Deputies, and Isidor Gukovsky, 
member of the Collegium of the People’s 
Commissariat of State Control. 


The text of the treaty of peace 


reads: 


ARTICLE I.—The war between the signa- 
tories of this treaty shall cease from the day 
this treaty becomes effective. 

ARTICLE I¥i.—In accord with the avowed 
intention of the Russian Socialist Soviet 
Federal Republic to recognize the wiehse -# 


nations to self-determination, even when this 


involves a complete separation from the 


States of which they were parts, Russia 
recognizes the absolute independence and 
individual existence of the Esthonian State, 
renouncing voluntarily and forever all sover- 
eign rights that Russia held, according to 
the- laws of the State and international 
treaties, over the Esthonian people and terri- 
tory; such rights shall be null and void 
forever. 

All obligations toward Russia on the part 
of the Esthonian people, derived from that 
people’s former attachment to Russia, are 
abrogated. 

ARTICLE IlI.—1. The frontier between 


- Esthonia and Russia is as follows: From a 


point on the Gulf of Narva one verst [a verst 
equals two-thirds of a mile] south of the 
fishermen’s house, to the village of Ropsha, 
then along the Mertwitskya Brook and the 
Rosson River to the village of Ilkino, from 
Ilkino one verst west of the village of 
Keikino, one-half a verst west of the village 
of Iswos to the village of Kobuliaki, to the 
mouth of the Shchutschka River, to the 
village of Krivaya Luka, to the Petchurki 
estate, to the juncture of the three branches 
of the Vtroya River, through the southern 
part of the village of Kuritcheki, together 
with its land; then in a straight line to 
the middle of Lake Peipus, from the middle 
of Lake Peipus to one verst east of the 
Island of Porka, then through the centre of 
the strait to the Island of Salu; from the 
middle of the strait at Salu to the middle 
of the strait between the Islands of Tabalsk 
and Kamenka, west of the village of Poddu- 
bye (on the southern shore of Lake Pskov), 
to the railroad watchman’s house in the vil- 
lage o: Gryadischtsche, west of the village 
of Shahintsy, east of the village of Novaya, 
to the Lake of Poganovo, between the vil- 
lages of Babina and Vymorsk, one and 2 
Half versts south of the forester’s house 
(north of Glybotchina), to the village of 
Sprechtitch and the Kudepi estate. 

(Note 1. The frontier defined in this arti- 
cle is indicated in red on the map forming 
Appendix 1 to this article, on a seale of 
three versts to an inch). 

In case of discrepancies between the text 
and the map, the text shall be considered as 
authoritative. The actual surveying and 
setting up of boundary marks between the 
signatories of this treaty shall be done by 
a special frontier commission composed of 
an equal number of representatives of both 
contracting parties. In establishing the 
frontier through settled sections the com- 
mission mentioned above shall take into con- 
sideration the ethnographic, economic and 
Jocal conditions affecting the inhabitants and 
shall vest sovereignty in one or the other 
of the signatories in accordance with such 
conditions. 

2. The Bsthonian territory east of the 
Narova River, the Narova River and the 
islands of Narova River, as well as the 
whole zone south of Lake Pskov between the 
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above-mentioned frontier and the line of 
vilages of Borok-Smokny-Belkova-Sprech- 
titch, shall be considered a neutral military 
zone until Jan. 1, 1922. The Esthonian State 
saall not keep any military forces in the 
neutral zone, except such forces as are 
necessary for frontier duties and - main- 
taining order, and then only in such num- 
bers as stipulated in Appendix 2 of this 
article. The Esthonian State shall  -t con- 
struct forts nor observation posts, shall not 
establish stores of any military or technical 
supplies, except such stores as are necessary 
for the maintenance of the forces permitted 
by this treaty, and shall not establish bases 
or stores for any ships or aerial forces. 

3. Russia shall not maintain military forces 
in the territory toward Pskov’ west of a line 
running along the west bank of the Velikaya 
River and through the village of Sivtseva, 
the village of Luhnova, the village of 
Samulina, the village of Shalki and the vil- 
lage of Sprechtitch, except such forces as 
are necessary for frontier duty and for 
maintaining order, and then in no larger 
numbers than defined in Appendix 2 of this 
article. 

4. The signatories of this treaty shall not 
keep armed vessels on the lakes of Peipus 
and Pskov. 

Appendix 1—(Map.) 

Appendix 2—Both signatories are bound: 
(1) To withdraw their forces from the dis- 
trict between the Gulf of Finland and the 
mouth of the Schuchka River to the frontier 
of their own territory within twenty-eight 
days from the date of ratification of the 
peace treaty. (2) To withdraw to their own 
territories their military forces, together with 
all supply stores and property, from neutral 
zones where they cannot be kept, according 
to Article III., Section 2 and 3, of this treaty 
—except such forces and stores as are neces- 
sary for frontier duty and for the main- 
tenance of order—within forty-two days from 
the date of ratification of this treaty. 
(3) To withdraw within forty-two days from 
the date of the ratification of this treaty all 
armed vessels from the Lakes of Peipus and 
Pskov, as provided for by Article III., Sec- 
tion 4, of this treaty, or to dismount all guns, 
torpedo appliances and devices for the laying 
of mines, and to remove all stores of ammu- 
nition from these vessels. (4) To maintain 
in the neutral zones, where military forces 
are not allowed to be kept, forty men for 
each verst of the frontier during the first 
six months following the ratification of this 
treaty, and after that period thirty men for 
each verst. Barbed wire fences may be 
built along the frontier. Not more than 500 
men for the maintenance of internal order 
are to be kept in each neutral zone. (5) Te- 
keep on Lakes Peipus and Pskov only coast 
guard vessels, such vessels not to exceed 
five, and not to be armed with more thar 
two 47-millimeter guns and two machine guns 
apiece. 

ARTICLE IV.—Persons of non-Esthonian 
origin more than 18 years old living in 
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QWathonian territory shall have the -‘ght to 
choose Russian citizenship during the year 
following the ratification of this treaty, the 
father’s citizenship including that of children 
under 18 and of the wife, if there exists no 
apecial agreement on this subject between 
husband and wife. Persons choosing Rus- 
sian citizenship must leave Esthonian terri- 
tory within one year from the day their 
option is filed, but such persons retain the 
right to movable property and have the right 
to take such property with them, Persons 
of Eschonian origin living in Russian terri- 
tory have the same right to choose Esthonian 
citizenship during the same period and under 
the same conditions. The Governments of 
both signatories shall have the right to deny 
citizenship to the persons mentioned above. 

(Note. In doubtful cases, persons are to 
be regarded as of Esthonian origin when 
their names, or the names of their parents, 
appear in the birth records of the communes 
or in the birth records of other institu- 
tions.) 

ARTICLE YV.—If the permanent neutrality 
of Esthonia is recognized internationally, 
Russia is bound to recognize such neutrality 
and to participate in the results growing out 
of the maintenance of such neutrality. 

ARTICLE VI.—In case of the international 
neutralization of the Gulf of Finland, both 
signatories of this treaty shall join in this 
neutralization on conditions to be worked 
out by all the parties interested in such 
neutralization and defined by the proper 
international action. They shall also appor- 
tion their naval forces, or parts of them, as 
may be determined by the international 
agreement mentioned above. 

ARTICLE VII.— Both signatories are 
bound 

1. To prohibit the maintenance on their 
territories of any armies besides the armies 
of their Government and the armies of 
friendly powers that have entered into a 
military agreement with one of the signa- 
tories, but who do not wage actual war 
against the other signatory of this treaty. 
They are also bound to prohibit all as- 
sembling or mobilizing of persons in their 
territories by such States with the intent 
of waging war against the other signatory 
of this treaty. 

2. To disarm the army units and naval 
forces on their territories that were not 
subject to their Governments, as of Oct. 1, 
1919; to neutralize and demobilize before 
Jan. 1, 1922, all army and navy equipment, 
artillery and quartermaster's supplies (except 
provisions and raw materials), of engineering 
and aeronautics, such as guns, machine guns, 
rifles, ammunition, airplanes, armored auto- 
-mobiles, tanks, armored trains and other mili- 
tary property belonging to the above-men- 
tioned army units or naval forces, except such 
military property and technical appliances 
as belong to signatories of this treaty or to 
other States and were loaned to the above- 
mentioned armies and forces. Property and 
supplies belonging to other States must be 


removed within aie months from the date | 


of the ratification of this treaty. The dis- 


arming of the above-mentioned army and — 


naval forces, as well as the demobilization 
and neutralization of the military stores and 
all the property of the army not controlled 
by the Governments must be carried out as 
follows: The first 30 per cent. of all army 
and navy forces and properties subject to 
disarming, neutralization and demobiliza- 
tion, within seven days from the date of 
the ratifi-ation of this treaty, and then 35 
per cent. of all the forces and properties 
mentioned, during each subsequent week. 

3. To prohibit the soldiers and commanding 
officials of armies not subject to the Gov- 
ernments signatory to this treaty, and which 
are to be disarmed, according to Section 2 
of this article, from entering the national 
armies of the signatories of this treaty in 
any capacity, including that of volunteers, 
except in these cases of the following per- 
sons: (a) Persons of Esthonian nationality 
living outside of Esthonian territory, but 
who choose Esthonian citizenship; (b) per- 
sons not of Esthonian nationality who re- 
sided until May 4, 1919, on Esthonian terri- 
tory, but who do not choose Russian citizen- 
ship; (c) persons not of Esthonian national- 
ity who do not choose Russian citizenship, 
but who served in the Esthonian Army until 
Nov. 22, 1919. Persons mentioned in sub- 
sections (a), (b) and (c) have the right to 
join the Esthonian Army. F 

4. (a) To prohibit States waging war 
against the other signatory of this treaty— 
and organizations and groups aiming at 
armed warfare against the other signatory— 
from using its ports and territory for the 
transportation of anything that might be 
used to attack the other signatory of this 
treaty, such as armed forces, military equip- 
ment, appliances and supplies of a military 
nature, supplies for the artillery, engineering 
and air services of the above-mentioned 
States, organizations and groups. (b) To 
prohibit, except in cases provided for in 
international law, the passage through or 
the stationing in their territorial waters of 
any war vessels, gunboats or torpedo boats 
belonging to organizations or groups intend- 
ing to wage armed warfare against the other 
signatory of this treaty, or to States in a 
state of war with the other signatory, if 
the intention of these vessels is to attack 
the other signatory and if such intention 
has become known to the signatory to which 
the territorial waters and ports belong. 

5. To prohibit the residence in their terri- 
tories of any organizations or groups that 
pretend to be the Government of the whole 
or of a part of the territory of the other 
signatory of this treaty, and also to pro- 
hibit the residence on their territory of the 
representatives and officials of suchorganiza- 
tions and groups as intend to overthrow the 
Government of the other signatory of this 
treaty. ; 


6. The Governments of the signatories of — 
this treaty are bound to submit to each — 
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- at the time of the exchange of the 
ratifications of this treaty all facts concern- 
‘ing the positions of the armies which are 
mot subject to these Governments, their 
stores (movable and stationary) and their 
military and technical equipment which at 
the time of the ending of military opera- 
tions, i. e., Dec. 31, 1919, were on the terri- 
tory of the signatories. 

7. For the supervision of the execution of 
all the military guarantees, a mi 1 com- 
mission shall be created, the personnel, 
rights and duties of which are defined in the 
instructions contained in the appendix to 
this article. 

Appendix—Instructions of the mixed com- 
mission to be created according to Article 
VII, Section 7, of this treaty: 

1. For the supervision of all the reciprocal 
: military guarantees defined in Article VII., 
a mixed commission of the representatives 
of both signatories shall be created. 

2. Four persons from the two parties com- 
pose the commission, which is to consist of a 
Chairman, two military representatives and 
one naval representative. ; 

3. The duty of the commission shall be the 
actual supervision of the carrying out of all 
terms defined in Article VII., Section 2, as 
given in subsequent sections of these instruc- 
tions, 

(Note. The information required according 
to Article VII., Section 3, shall be given to 
the commission for the adjustment of the 
differences that may arise between the two 
eGovernments.) 

4. The commission shall receive from the 
respective Governments, or from the local 
organs of these Governments, all necessary 
information concerning the terms of the 
military guarantees. 

5. In order to ascertain the facts in con- 
nection with the execution of the military 
guarantees, the commission has the right 
to verify this information in the localities 
concerned, as stated in Section 4, and, if 
necessary, to proceed to such localities and 
examine the situation covered in Article VIT., 
Section 2. 

6. For the maintenance of unrestricted com- 
munication between the members of the com- 
mission and their Governments, a direct 
» > telegraphic connection (Hughes apparatus) 
- shall be established between Wesenberg, the 
; headquarters of the commission in Bsthonia, 

and Petrograd and Moscow. The headquar- 
ters of the commission on Russian territory 
shall be in Pskov and a direct telegraphic 
e connection with Reval shall be established. 

3 These Commissioners shall also have the 
right to dispatch couriers and telegrams 
without hindrance. ‘Their communications 
sent by telegraph or courier shall have the 
ob status of diplomatic correspondénce. 
+" 7. The commission shall make a general 

4 report (in Esthonian and Russian) of the re- 
sults of its work and its decisions, which 
shall be submitted to the respective Gov- 
-ernments. ; 

8. When the commission shall have fulfilled 
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its duties, as defined in Section 8 of these 
instructions, and shall have finished the 
actual work of supervision, in the order 
prescribed in Section 5 of these instructions, 
the activities of the commission shall be 
considered over; but its existence shall not 
be ended before one month shall have elapsed 
from the day when the respective Govern- 
ments shall announce that the terms of the 
military guarantees over which the commis- 
sion has had jurisdiction have been fulfilled. 
The two Governments may agree to prolong 
tne life of the commission. 

ARTICLE YVIII.—Both signatories of this 
treaty reciprocally renounce all claims for 
the payment of military expenditures, i. e., 
State expenses incurred in waging war, as 
well as claims for war losses caused by mili- 
tary operations against them or their citi- 
zens, including all requisitions made on 
enemy territory. 

ARTICLE 1IX.—Prisoners of war of both 
Signatories must be transported to their re- 
spective countries as soon as possible. The 
order of the exchange of prisoners of war 
will be defined in the appendix to this article. 

(Note 1. Prisoners of war are persons cap- 
tured and not serving in the armies of the 
State that captured them.) 

(Note 2. Prisoners of war captured by the 
armies not under the control of the Govern- 
ments, and who do not serve in the ranks 
of such armies, shall be transported back 
under the general provisions.) J 

Appendix—1. Prisoners of war shall be per- 
mitted to go to their respective countries, in 
case they do not wish to remain, with the 
consent of the Government of the territory 
where they are living, within its boundaries, 
or they may go to other countries. 

2. The dates for the exchange of prisoners 
of war shall be agreed upon by the Govern- 
ments after the ratification of the Peace 
Treaty. 

3. When the prisoners of war are liber- 
ated they shall receive the personal property 
which was confiscated by order of the Gov- 
ernment which captured them, as well as 
the unpaid and unaccounted parts of their 
pay. 

4. Each signatory of this treaty agrees to 
repay the expenses which its former adver- 
sary has borne in maintaining its captured 
citizens, except in so far as these expenses 
have been covered by the work of the prison- 
ers of war in State or private enterprises. 
The repayment shall be made in the currency 
of the State that made the capture. 

(Note. The expenses of maintaining prison- 
ers of war consist of expenditures for their 
food, clothing and other supplies.) 

§. Prisoners of war shall be transported to 
the frontier in squads at the expense of the 
State that captured them. The transfer shall 
be effected according to a prepared list upon 
which are given the first name, the name of 
the father, and the family of the prisoner, 
the date of his capture, and the army unit 
in which the prisoner was serving when cap- 
tured. It must also be stated in the record 


whether the prisoner has been punished dur- 
ing his confinement for criminal offenses 
and, if so, for what offenses and at what 
time, 

6. Immediately following the ratification of 
the Peace Treaty there shall be created a 
commission composed of representatives of 
both signatories for the exchange of prison- 
ers of war. The duty of this commission 
Shall be the supervision of the carrying out 
of the terms as stated in this appendix, the 
fixing of the ways and means for transport- 
ing the prisoners of war to their countries 
and the fixing of the amount of expenditures 
by prisoners of war transported home, ac- 
cording to the reports submitted by the 
respective parties at the time of the ex- 
change of. prisoners, 

ARTICLE X.—Simultaneous with the trans- 
portation home of prisoners of war and in- 
terned civilians, both signatories shall pardon 
them for offenses that were committed in 
the interest of the enemy and imposed upon 
them by courts, as well as free them from 
all disciplinary punishments. Persons who 
shall have committed the above-mentioned 
offenses against discipline subsequent to the 
signing of this treaty will not be included in 
this grant of amnesty. 

Prisoners of war and interned civilians 
convicted for offense not covered by this 
amnesty before the ratification of this treaty, 
or after it, but not later than one year after 
its ratification, shall be deported to their 
countries after they have served the sen- 
tences imposed. 

Those who have been indicted for offenses 
not covered by this amnesty shall be de- 
livered to the officials of their country, to- 
gether with all the evidence of the crimes 
they are accused of, if the court decision be 
not given within one year from the date of 
the ratification of this treaty. 

ARTICLE XJ.—Russia renounces all claims 
on former Russian money, property and real 
estate and all claims for compensation for 
the above-mentioned properties, no matter 
what such properties may consist of, includ- 
ing military and other buildings, forts, har- 
bors, vessels of all descriptions, including 
warships, cargoes, &c., as well as claims on 
all kinds of former Russian rights over 
money, property and real estate of private 
persons, provided the above-mentioned prop- 
erty is located on BEsthonian territory, or 
was so located at the time of the German 
occupation, i. e., on Feb. 24, 1918. Russia 
also renounces all claims on vessels, includ- 
ing warships, that entered Esthonian waters 
during the German occupation, or were seized 
during the war between Esthonia and Russia 
by the Esthonian or other naval forces and 
given to Esthonia. All the above-mentioned 
property is declared to be solely the prop- 
erty of Esthonia, free of all obligations from 
Nov. 15, 1917, or, if Russia acquired it later, 
from the day of such acquisition. 

Esthonia shall acquire all financial claims 
of the Russian State against Esthonian citi- 
zens, if such claims are to be made good 
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on Esthonian territory, but only in so far 
as such claims are not liquidated by counter- 
claims of the debtors, 

The Russian Government shall turn over 
the documents and acts that confirm the 
rights mentioned in this section to the 
Esthonian Government, but in case this is 
not done within six months after the ratifi- 
cation of this treaty they shall be declared 
null and void. 

Esthonia, on its part, shall not press any 
claims against Russia based on its former 
alliance with the Russian Empire. 

ARTICLE XII.—Without taking into ac- 
count the agreements mentioned in Article 
YT: 

1. Russia shall give to Esthonia 15,000,000 
rubles in gold, 8,000,000 of which shall be 
delivered within one month and the remain- 
ing 7,000,000 within two months from the 
date of the ratification of this treaty. 

2. Esthonia shall not bear the responsibili- 
ties of Russian debts or of any other obli- 
gations, including those created by the 
issuing of paper money, State treasury notes, 
obligations and serial certificates of the 
Russian Treasury, the guarantees of internal 
and foreign loans, the guarantees of loans 
of various institutions and enterprises, and 
all such claims by the creditors of Russia 
in matters concerning Esthonia shall be 
directed to Russia. 

8. Regarding compensation for bonds of 
the Russian Government or for bonds 
guaranteed by that Government, or for 
private bonds issued by societies and institu 
tions which have been nationalized by the 
Russian Government, it is agreed that Rus- 
sia shall recognize as belonging to Esthonia 
and Esthonian citizens all such bonds cir- 
culating within the boundaries of Bsthonia, 
including claims of Bsthonian citizens against 
the Russian Treasury, also all franchises, 
rights and privileges granted, or to be 
granted, to foreign States, to their citizens, 
societies and institutions. 

(Note.—The claims of Esthonian citizens 
against the branches of the banks in Estho- 
nian territory that were nationalized by the 
decree of nationalization issued by the Cen- 
tral Executive Committee [Code of Laws, No. 
10] on Dec. 14, 1917, if such claims origi- 
nated before the issuing of the above-men- 
tioned decree, shall be considered as claims 
against the Russian Treasury in so far as 
these claims cannot be covered by the prop- 
erty that remained in the possession of these 
branches.) 

4. The Russian Government shall deliver to 
BHsthonia and shall turn over to the Estho- 
nian Government the property, including 
libraries, archives, school appliances, docu- 
ments and other articles, belonging to the 
University 6f Dorpat, as well as to all insti- 
tutions of education and science and Govern- 
mental or social institutions that are, or 
were, situated in Esthonian territory; also 
all documents, archives and other articles of 
scientific or historical value to Esthonia, in 


so fav as the above-mentioned articles are 
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session, of the Russian Government, or of 
its Governmental or social institutions. 

6. The Russian Government shall restore 
to Esthonia valuables of all kinds (except 
gold and precious stones), bonds and valuable 
documents, such as securities, bills of ex- 
change, &c., that were taken away from 
Esthonian territory by the Government or 
institutions, or by private or other organiza- 
tions, including educational institutions, if 
the Esthonian Government officials give in- 
formation as to the location of these valu- 
ables. If such information is not given, or 
if the information furnished does not lead 
to their discovery, the Russian Government 
shall recognize as the owners of these bonds 
and other articles, in carrying out the 
terms mentioned in Section 3 of this article, 
the persons who submit sufficent proof that 
the bonds and other articles belonging to 
them were evacuated during the war. For 
this purpose a special mixed commission 
shall be created. 

6. The Russian Government shall be bound 
to give to the Esthonian Government every 
instruction and information necessary for the 
carrying out of the terms mentioned in Sec- 
tions 3, 4 and 5 of this article and every 
assistance in the discovery of the property, 
archives, articles, documents, &c., that are 
to be turned over. All questions arising in 
connection with these matters shall be set- 
tled by a special commission composed of an 
equal number of members from both sides. 

ARTICLE XIII.—Russia declares that the 
franchise, rights and privileges given to 
Esthonia and to its citizens by this treaty 
cannot, in any case nor under any circum- 
stances, be regarded as precedents in the 
making of peace treaties by Russia with 
other States which have arisen upon the ter- 
ritory of the former Russian Empire. On 
the other hand, if in concluding such peace 
treaties with the above-mentioned States, 
they or their citizens receive special fran- 
chises, rights or privileges, such franchises, 
vights and privileges shall be extended im- 
mediately and without special agreements to 
Esthonia and to Esthonian citizens. 

ARTICLE XIV.—Settlement of questions of 
public and special rights that may arise be- 
tween the citizens of the States signatory 
to this treaty, as well as settlement of spe- 
cific questions between the two States, or be- 
tween the States and the citizens of the 
other signatory, shall be made by special 
.Wsthonian and Russian mixed commissions 
which shall be created immediately after the 
ratification of this treaty. The composition, 
rights and duties of every such commission 
shall be decided upon and defined by both 
signatories of this treaty. Among the mat- 
ters coming under the jurisdiction of these 
commissions are: 

1. The concluding of commercial agree- 
ments and the settling of questions of an 
economic nature. 

2. The settling of questions arising from 
the acts of former institutions of justice, 
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from administrative archives and expedi- 
tions, from court or administrative decisions 
and from acts having to do with the civilian 
estate. 

3. The settling of questions arising in con- 
nection with the delivery of the property of 
Esthonian citizens in Russia and of Russian 
citizens in Esthonia; also the settling of 
questions connected with the safeguarding of 
the interests of the citizens of one of the 
signatories in the territory of the other 
signatory. 

4. The settling of questions arising in con- 
nection with the property of the communes 
which are to be divided by the fixing of the 
frontier. 

ARTICLE XV.—Diplomatic and Consular 
relations between Esthonia and Russia shall 
be arranged at a date to be fixed in a future 
agreement, 

ARTICLE XVI.—Economic relations be- 
tween Esthonia and Russia are defined in 
the appendices to this article. 

Appendix 1, Section 1.—The signatories of 
this treaty agree that simultaneous with the 
conclusion of peace the economic warfare 
between them shall cease. 2. The partici- 
pants agree to begin, as soon as possible 
after the ratification of this treaty, nego- 
tiations for the conclusion of commercial 
agreements based upon the following prin- 
ciples: (a) Favorable treatment in the ter- 
yitory of the signatories to be accorded to 
the citizens of the other signatory, to their 
commercial, industrial and financial enter- 
prises and associations, to their ships and 
cargoes, to the products of their soil, farms 
and industry, and to the export of goods 
to the territory of the other signatory of 
this treaty. (b) No custom duties or tariffs 
shall be levied on goods transported across 
the territory of the other signatory of this 
treaty. (c) Freight rates in both countries 
shall not be higher than the rates for the 
local transportation of goods of the same 
nature over the same distance. (Note.—Until 
a commercial agreement is effected com- 
mercial relations between Esthonia and Rus- 
sia shall be arranged according to the prin-- 
ciples laid down here.) 3. Esthonia shall 
provide Russia, in Reval or in some other 
Esthonian port where a free port is estab- 
lished, with as much space as is required 
by Russian trade for transshipping, storing 
and transferring goods coming from Russia 
or to be transported into Russia, and the 
charges for the use of such space shall not 
be higher than the charges paid by its own 
citizens for the same kind of accommoda- 
tions for goods in transit. 4. The signatories 
shall not make demands for privileges that 
one party may give to another country with 
which it has effected a customs or any other 
union. 5. In case of the death of a citizen 
of one of the signatories in the territory of 
the other signatory, his movable property 
shall be turned over in its entirety to the 
Consular or other similar representative of 
his country to be administered according to 
the laws and rules of his country. 
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Appendix 2, Section 1.—Artificial diversion 
of water from Lakes Peipus and Pskov caus- 
ing the lowering of the average level of the 
waters of these lakes by more than one foot, 
as well as enterprises which may raise the 
level more than one foot, shall be permit- 
ted only through a special agreement be- 
tween Esthonia and Russia. 2. A special 
agreement between the signatories shall be 
made regarding the fishing in Lakes Peipus 


and Pskov, with devices that do not per-~ 


manently decrease the number of fish; also 
an agreement regarding the commercial ves- 
sels operating on these lakes. 

Appendix 3, Section 1.—Esthonia grants to 
Russia the right to obtain electric power 
through the use of the waterfalls of the 
Narova Ri er, provided that the compensa- 
tion to be pald to Esthonia and the other 
conditions be defined in a special agree- 
ment. 2. Russia grants to Esthonia the right 
to construct and exploit a direct single or 
double track railroad connecting Moscow 
with some point on the Esthonian frontier, 
together with the means for the preliminary 
surveys and construction work, provided that 
the duration of the concession, the right to 
purchase the railroad before the expiration 
of the concession, and other conditions, be 
defined in a special agreement. 3. Russia 
grants to TEsthonia rights over 1,000,000 
dessiatines [2,700,000 acres) of forest land 
in the Governments of Petrograd, Pskov, 
Tver, Novgorod, Olonetz, Vologda and Arch- 
angel under conditions to be defined in a 
special agreement. 

ARTICLE XVII.—Both signatories are re- 
ciprocally bound to take all measures neces- 
sary for safeguarding the movement of mer- 
chantmen in their respective waters, such 
as furnishing the necessary pilots at pas- 
sages, keeping lighthouses in order, setting 
up the necessary signals, sweeping the 
waters of mines, using special devices for 
defining the limits of the mine fields, &c. 
Both parties express a willingness to partici- 
pate in clearing the Baltic Sea of mines, this 


work to be done according to a special agree- 
ment between the parties interested. In case 
such arrangement is not effected, the degree 
to which each side shall participate shall 
be determined by the court of arbitration. 

ARTICLE XVISI.—The rights and privi- 
leges accorded by this treaty and its ap- 
pendices to Esthonia and its citizens are 
applicable also to rural, district, municipal, 
social, beneficial, church, ecclesiastical and 
educational institutions and also to all kinds 
of juridical persons. 


ARTICLE XIX.—In the interpretation of 
this treaty both texts, the Esthonian and the 
Russian, shall be considered authentic. 


ARTICLE XX.—This treaty must be rati- 
fied. The exchange of the documents of 
ratification must take place in Moscow as 
soon as possible. 

The treaty of peace shall become effective 
from the date of ratification. 

Everywhere in this treaty where the time 
of ratification is mentioned as the effective 
date of its terms, it is understood that the 
date intended is that upon which the signa- 
tories reciprocally acknowledge the fact of 
said ratification. 

In confirmation of the above, the delegates 
of both parties have attached their signatures 
and seals to this treaty. 

The original, drawn up and written in two 
copies in Dorpat on the second day of 
February, 1920. 


(Signed) 
J. POSKA, J. SOOTS, 
A. PIIP, J GUKOVSKY, 
M. PUUMAN, A. YOFFE. 


J. SELJAMAA, 

A special cable dispatch to The New 
York Times from Copenhagen, April 13, 
said that railroad connection between 
Esthonia and Soviet Russia had been re- 
established, and that the first Russian 
train had arrived at Narva. 


Protest Regarding Eupen and Malmedy 


HE provision of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, whereby the inhabitants of 
Eupen and Malmedy, during the six 

months following Jan. 10, 1920, have the 
right to indicate their preference for 
either German or Belgian rule, was the 
subject of the following German protest 
in April: 

The Belgian High Commissioner for the 
districts of Eupen and Malmedy declared, 
in his proclamation of Jan. 1, 1920, that 
the views of the people would be regis- 
tered honestly and under the strictest 
observance of Article 34 of the Peace 
Treaty. 

The facts are in the most crass opposi- 
tion to this regulation. For instance, 


there are only two lists for the voting, 
one in Eupen and one in Malmedy, and 
they are open only three hours a day. 
The German Government also protests 
against the constant and unlawful in- 
fluencing of those entitled to vote by the 
Belgian officials. Among other things, . 
the Commissioners, without any justifica- 
tion, demand all sorts of information as 
to the reasons which cause individuals to 
register. And, besides this, it is alleged 
that persons entitled to vote have been 
dissuaded or even intimidated from 
voting by Belgian officials. Those who 
registered for the voting have been de- 
prived of a number of favors. The Ger- 


man Government energetically protests — 


against this and other open violations of 
the Peace Treaty. : 
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Presenting the Treaty to the Senate 


The President’s Formal Address 


RESIDENT WILSON in person pre- 
P sented the Treaty of Versailles to 
the Senate of the United States on 
July 10 in a formal address which was 
listened to by the full membership of the 
Senate and by a brilliant audience that 
filled every available niche in the Cham- 
ber. Following is his address in full: 


Gentlemen of the Senate: 

The treaty of peace with Germany was 
signed at Versailles on June 28. I avail 
myself of the earliest opportunity to lay 
the treaty before you for ratification 
and to inform you with regard to the 
work of the conference by which that 
treaty was formulated. 

The treaty constitutes nothing less than 
a world settlement. It would not be pos- 
sible for me either-to summarize or to 
construe its manifold provisions in an 
address which must of necessity be 
something less than a treatise. My serv- 
ices and all the information I possess 
wili be at your disposal and at the dis- 
posal of your Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations at any time, either informally or 
in session, aS you may prefer, and I 
hope that you will not hesitate to make 
use of them. [ shall at this time, prior 
to your own study of the document, at- 
tempt only a general characterization of 
its scope and purpose. 

In one sense, no doubt, there is no 
need that I should report to you what 
was attempted and done at Paris. You 
have been daily cognizant of what was 
going on there—of the problems with 
which the Peace Conference had to deal 
and of the difficulty of laying down 
straight lines of settlement anywhere on 
‘a field on which the old lines of interna- 
tional relationship, and the new alike, 
followed so intricate a pattern and were 
for the most part cut so deep by histori- 
eal circumstances which dominated action 
where it would have been best to ignore 
or reverse them. The cross-currents of 
politics and of interest must have been 
evident to you. 

It would be presuming in me to attempt 
to explain the questions which arose or 
the many diverse elements that entered 
{ato them. I shall attempt something 
less ambitious than that and more clearly 

= suggested by my duty to report to the 
Congress the part it seemed necessary for 
my colleagues and me to play as the 
representatives of the Government of the 
United States. 

hat part was dictated by the role 


America had played in the war and by 
the expectations that had been created 
in the minds of the peoples with whom 
we had associated ourselves in that great 
struggle. 

The United States entered the war upon 
a different footing from every other 
nation except our associates on this side 
of the sea. We entered it, not because 
our material interests were directly 
threatened or because any special treaty 
obligations to which we were parties had 
been violated, but only because we saw 
the supremacy and even the validity of 
right everywhere put in jeopardy and 
free government likely to be everywhere 
imperiled by the intolerable aggression 
of a power which respected neither right 
nor obligation and whose very system of 
government flouted the rights of the citi- 
zen as against the autocratic authority 
of his governors. 

And in the settlements of the peace we 
have sought no special reparation for our- 
selves, but only the restoration of right 
and the assurance of liberty everywhere 
that the effects of the settlement were to 
be felt. We entered the war as the dis- 
interested champions of right and we in- 
terested ourselves in the terms of the 
peace in no other capacity. 


OUR SOLDIERS IN FRANCE 


The hopes of the nations allied against 
the Central Powers were at a very low 
ebb when our soldiers began to pour 
across the sea. There was everywhere 
among them, except in their stoutest 
spirits, a sombre foreboding of disaster. 

The war ended in November, eight 
months ago, but you have only to re- 
call what was feared in midsummer last, 
four short months before the armistice, 
to realize what it was that our timely aid 
accomplished alike for their morale and 
their physical safety. That first never- 
to-be-forgotten action at Chateau-Thierry 
had already taken place. Our redoubt- 
able soldiers and marines had already 
closed the gap the enemy had gucceeded 
in opening for their advance upon Paris 
—had already turned the tide of battle 
back toward the frontiers of France and 
begun the rout that was to save Europe 
and the world. Thereafter the Germans 
were to be always forced back, back, 
were never to thrust successfully for- 
ward again. And yet there was no con- 
fident hope. 

Anxious men and women, leading spirits 
of France, attended the celebration of the 
Fourth of July last year in Paris out of 
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generous courtesy—with no heart for 
festivity, little zest for hope. But they 
came away with something new at their 
hearts. They have themselves told us so. 
The mere sight of our men—of their vigor, 
of the confidence that showed itself in 
every movement of their stalwart figures 
and every turn of their swinging march, 
in their steady, comprehending eyes and 
easy discipline, in the indomitable air 
that added spirit to everything they did 
—made every one who saw them that 
memorable day realize that something had 
happened that was much more than a 
mere incident in the fighting, something 
very different from the mere arrival of 
fresh troops. 


A great moral force had flung itself 
into the struggle. The fine physical force 
of those spirited men spoke of some- 
thing more than bodily vigor. They 
carried the great ideals of a free people 
at their hearts and with that vision were 
unconquerable. Their very presence 
brought reassurance; their fighting made 
victory certain. 


They were recognized as crusaders, and 
as their thousands swelled into millions, 
their strength was seen to mean salvation. 
And they were fit men to carry such a 
hope and make good the assurance it 
forecast. Finer men never went into 
battle; and their officers were worthy 
of them. 


This is not the occasion upon which 
to utter a eulogy of the armies America 
sent to France, but, perhaps since I am 
speaking of their mission, I may speak 
also of the pride I shared with every 
American who saw or dealt with them 
there. They were the sort of men Amer- 
ica would wish to be represented by, 
the sort of men every American would 
wish to claim as fellow-countrymen and 
comrades in a great cause. They were 
terrible in battle and gentle and helpful 
out of it, remembering the mothers and 
the sisters, the wives and the little chil- 
dren at home. They were free men under 
arms, not forgetting their ideals of duty 
in the midst of tasks of violence. I am 
proud to have had the privilege of being 
associated with them and of calling my- 
self their leader. 


But I speak now of what they meant to 
the men by whose sides they fought and 
to the people with whom they mingled 
with such utter simplicity, as friends who 
asked only to be of service. They were 
for all the visible embodiment of America. 
What they did made America and all that 
she stood for a living reality in the 
thoughts not only of the people of France, 
but also of tens of millions of men and 
women throughout all the toiling nations 
of a world standing everywhere in peril 
of its freedom and of the loss of every- 
thing it held dear, in deadly fear that its 


bonds were never to be loosed, its hopes. 


forever to be mocked and disappointed. 


AT THE PEACE TABLE 


And the compulsion of what they stood 
for was upon us who represented America 
at the peace table. It was our duty to 
see to it that every decision we took part 
in contributed, so far as we were able to 
influence it, to quiet the fears and realize 
the hopes of the peoples who had been 
living in that shadow, the nations that 
had come by our assistance to their free- 
dom. It was our duty to do everything 
that it was within our power to do to 
make the triumph of freedom and of right 
a lasting triumph in the assurance of 
which men might everywhere live with- 
out fear. 

Old entanglements of every kind stood 
in the way—promises which Governments 
had made to one another in the days 
when might and right were confused and 
the power of the victor was without re- 
straint, Engagements which contem- 
plated any dispositions of territory, any 
extensions of sovereignty that might 
seem to be to the interest of those 
who had the power to insist upon them 
had been entered into without thought 
of what the peoples concerned might wish 
or profit by; and these could not always 
be honorably brushed aside. 

It was not easy to graft the new order 
of ideas on the old, and some of the fruits 
of the grafting may, I fear, for a time 
be bitter. But, with very vew exceptions, 
the men who sat with us at the peace 
table desired as sincerely as we did to 
get away from the bad. influences, the 
illegitimate purposes, the demoralizing 
ambitions, the international counsels and 
expedients out of which the sinister de- 
signs of Germany had sprung as a natural 
growth. 


It had been our privilege to formulate 
the principles which were accepted as 
the basis of the peace, but they had been 


accepted, not because we had come in to 


hasten and assure the victory and insisted 
upon them, but because they were read- 
ily acceded to as the principles to which 
honorable and enlightened minds every- 
where had been bred. They spoke the 
conscience of the world as well as the 
conscience of America, and I am happy 
to pay my tribute of respect and grati- 
tude to the able, forward-looking men 
with whom it was my privilege to co- 
operate for their unfailing spirit of co- 
operation, their constant effort to accem- 
modate the interests they represented to 
the principles we were all agreed upen. 
The difficylties, which were many, lay 
in the circumstances, not often in the 
men. Almost without exception the men 
who led had caught the true and full vis- 


ion of the problem of peace as an indi- 


ated . “wr bailed ot 


visible whole, a problem not of mere ad- 
justments of interest but of justice and 
right action. 


EMPIRES IN BANKRUPTCY 


. The atmosphere in which the con- 

P ference worked seemed created, not by 

the ambitions of strong government, 
but by the hopes and aspirations of 
small nations and of peoples hitherto 
under bondage to the power that victory 
had shattered and destroyed. 


Two great empires had been forced into 
political bankruptcy, and we were the 
receivers. Our task was not only to make 
peace with the Central Empires and 
remedy the wrongs their armies had 
done. The Central Empires had lived in 
open violation of many of the very rights 
for which the war had been fought, dom- 
inating alien peoples over whom they 
had no natural right to rule, enforcing, 

2 not obedience, but veritable bondage; ex- 
ploiting those who were weak for the 
benefit of those who were masters and 
overlords only by force of arms. There 
could be no peace until the whole order 
of Central Europe was set right. 


That meant that new nations were to 
be created, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary itself. No part of ancient Poland 
had ever in any true sense become a 
part of Germany, or of Austria, or of 
Russia. Bohemia was alien in every 
thought and hope to the monarchy of 
which she had so long been an artificial 
part; and the uneasy partnership between 
Austria and Hungary had been one rather 
of interest than of kinship or sympathy. 
The Slavs whom Austria had chosen to 
force into her empire on the south were 
kept to their obedience by nothing but 
fear. Their hearts were with their kins- 
men in the Balkans. 

These were all arrangements of power, 
not arrangements of natural union or 
association. It was the imperative task 
of those who would make peace and make 
it intelligently, to establish a new order 
which would rest upon the free choice of 
peoples rather than upon the arbitrary 
authority of Hapsburgs or Hohenzollerns. 

More than that, great populations bound 
by sympathy and actual kin to Rumania 
were also linked against their will to the 
conglomerate Austro-Hungarian Monarchy 
or to other alien sovereignties, and it was 
part of the task of peace to make a new 
Rumania, as well as a new Slavic State 
clustering about Serbia. / 


And no natural frontiers could be found 
to these new fields of adjustment and re- 
demption. It was necessary to look con- 
stantly forward to other related tasks. 
The German colonies were to be disposed 
of. They had not been governed; they 
had been exploited merely, “without 
thought ot the interest, or even the 
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ordinary human rights, of their inhab- 
itants. 

The Turkish Empire, moreover, had 
fallen apart, as the Austro-Hungarian 
had. It had never had any reali unity. 
It had been held together only by piti- 
less, inhuman force. Its peoples cried 
aloud for release, for succor from un- 
speakable distress, for all that the new 
day of hope seemed at last to bring 
within its dawn. Peoples hitherto in utter 
darkness were to be led out into the same 
light and given at last a helping hand. 
Undeveloped peoples and peoples ready 
for recognition but not yet ready to 
assume the full responsibilities of state- 
hood were to be given adequate guaran- 
tees of friendly protection, guidance, and 
assistance. 


VAST OPPORTUNITIES 


And out of the execution of these great 
enterprises of liberty sprang opportunities 
to attempt what statesmen had never 
found the way before to do; an oppor- 
tunity to throw safeguards about the 
rights of racial, national, and religious 
minorities by solemn international cove- 
nants; an opportunity to limit and reg- 
ulate military establishments where they 
were most likely to be mischievous; an op- 
portunity to effect a complete and sys- 
tematic internationalization of water- 
ways and railways which were necessary 
to the free economic life of more than one 
nation and to clear many of the normal 
channels of commerce of unfair obstruc- 
tions of law or of privilege and the very 
welcome opportunity to secure for labor 
the concerted protection of definite inter- 
national pledges of principle and practice. 

These were not tasks which the Con- 
ference looked about it to find and went 
out of its way to perform. They were 
inseparable from the settlements of peace. 
They were thrust upon it by circum- 
stances which could not be overlooked. 
The war had created them. 

In all quarters of the world old-es- 
tablished relationships had been disturbed 
or broken and affairs were at loose ends, 
needing to be mended or united again, 
but could not be made what they were be- 
fore. They had to be set right by apply- 
ing some uniform principle of justice or 
enlightened expediency. And they could 
not be adjusted by merely prescribing in a 
treaty what should be done. 

New States were to be set up which 
could not hope to live through their first 
period of weakness without assured sup- 
port by the great nations that had con- 
sented to their creation and won for them 
their independence. Ill-governed colonies 
could not be put in the hands of Govern- 
ments which were to act as trustees for 
their people and not as their masters if 
there was to be no common authority 
among the nations to which they were to 


be responsible in the execution of their 
trust. 

Future international conventions with 
regard to the control of waterways, with 
regard to illicit traffic of many kinds, 
in arms or in deadly drugs, or with re- 
gard to the adjustment of many varying 
international administrative arrange- 
ments, could not be assured, if the treaty 
were to provide no permanent common Iin- 
ternational agency, if its execution in such 
matters was to be left to the slow and un- 
certain processes of co-operation by ordi- 
hary methods of negotiation. 


LEAGUE A NECESSITY 


If the Peace Conference itself was to 
be the end of co-operative authority and 
common counsel among the Governments 
to which the world was looking to enforce 
justice and give pledges of an enduring 
settlement, regions like the Sarre Basin 
could not be put under a temporary ad- 
ministrative régime which did not involve 
a transfer of political sovereignty and 
which contemplated a final determina~ 
tion of its political connections by popular 
vote to be taken at a distant date; no free 
city like Danzig could be created which 
was, under elaborate international guar- 
antees, to accept exceptional obligations 
with regard to the use of its port and ex- 
ceptional relations with a State of which 
it was not to form a part; properly safe- 
guarded plebiscites could mot be pro- 
vided for where populations were at some 
future date to make choice what sove- 
rignty they would live under; no certain 
and uniform method of arbitration could 
be secured for the settlement of anticipat- 
ed difficulties of final decision with re- 
gard to many matters dealt with in the 
treaty itself; the long-continued super- 
vision of the task of reparation, which 
Germany was to undertake to complete 
within the next generation might entirely 
break down; the reconsideration and re- 
vision of administrative arrangements and 
restrictions which the treaty prescribed 
but which it was recognized might not 
prove of lasting advantage or entirely fair 
if too long enforced would be imprac- 
ticable. 

The promises Governments were making 
to one another about the way in which 
labor was to be dealt with, by law not 
only, but in fact as well, would remain 
a mere humane thesis if there was to be 
no common tribunal of opinion and judg- 
ment to which liberal statesmen could 
resort for the influences which alone 
might secure their redemption. 

A league of free nations had become a 
practical necessity. Examine the treaty 
of peace and you will find that every- 
where throughout its manifold provisions 
its framers have felt obliged to turn to the 
League of Nations as an indispensable in- 
s6trumentality for the maintenance of the 


new order it has been their purpose to 
set up in the world—the world of civilized 
men, ; 

That there should be a League of Nations 
to steady the counsels and maintaia the 
peaceful understandings of the world, to 
make, not treaties alone, but the ac- 
cepted principles of international law as 
well, the actual rule of conduct among 
the Governments of the world had been 
one of the agreements accepted from the 
first as the basis of peace with the Central 
Powers. 

The statesmen of all the belligerent 
countries were agreed that such a league 
must be created to sustain the settle- 
ments that were to be effected. But at 
first I think there was a feeling among 
some of them that, while it must be at- 
tempted, the formation of such a league 
was perhaps a counsel of perfection, 
which practical men, long experienced in 
the world of affairs, must agree to very 
cautiously and with many misgivings. It 
was only as the difficult work of ar- 
ranging .an all but universal adjustment 
of the world’s affairs advanced from day 
to day from one stage of conference to 
another that it became evident to them 
that what they were seeking would be 
ttle more than something written upon 
paper, to be interpreted and applied by 
such methods as the chances of politics 
might make available, if they did not 
provide a means of common counsel which 
all were obliged to accept, a common 
authority whose decisions would be recog- 
nized as decisions which all must re- 
spect. 


ADOPTED EVEN BY SKEPTICS 


And so the most practical, the most 
skeptical among them turned more and 
more to the League as the authority 
through which international action was to 
be secured, the authority without which, 
as they had come to see it, it would be 
difficult to give assured effect either to 
this treaty or to any other international 
understanding upon which they were to 
depend for the maintenance of peace. 

The fact that the covenant of the League 
was the first substantive part of the 
treaty to be worked out and agreed upon. 
while all else was in solution, helped to 
make the formulation of the rest easier. 
The Conference was, after all, not to be 
ephemeral. The concert of nations was to 


’ continue, under a definite covenant which 


had been agreed upon and which all were 
convinced was workable. They could go 
forward with confidence to make arrange- 
ments intended to be permanent. 

The most practical of the conferees 
were at last the most ready to refer to 
the League of Nations the superintendence 
of all interests which did not admit of im- 
mediaté determination, of all administra~ 
tive ban tater were to require a 


continuing oversight. What had seemed a 
counsel of perfection had come to seem a 
plain counsel of necessity. The League 
of Nations was the practical statesman’s 
hope of success in many of the most dif- 
ficult things he was attempting. 


PEOPLES DEMANDED LEAGUE 


And it had validated itself in the 
thought of every member of the confer- 
ence as something much bigger, much 
greater every way, than a mere instru- 
ment for carrying out the provisions of 
a particular treaty. It was universally 
recognized that all the peoples of the 
world demanded of the conference that 
it should create such a continuing concert 
of free nations as would make wars of 
aggression and spoliation such as this 
that has just ended forever impossible. 
A cry had gone out from every home in 
every stricken land from which sons and 
brothers and fathers had gone forth to 
the great sacrifice that such a sacrifice 
should never again be exacted. It was 
manifest why it had been exacted. It 
had been exacted because one nation de- 
sired dominion and other nations had 
known no means of defense except arma- 
ments and alliances. 

War had lain at the heart of every 
arrangement of the Europe—of every ar- 
rangement of the world—that preceded the 
war. Restive peoples had been told that 
fleets and armies, which they toiled to 
sustain, meant peace; and they now knew 
that they had been lied to; that fleets 
and armies had been maintained to pro- 
mote national ambitions and meant war. 
They knew that no old policy meant any- 
thing else but force, force—always force. 
And they knew that it was intolerable. 

Every true heart in the world, and 
every enlightened judgment demanded 
that, at whatever cost of independent 
action, every Government that took 
thought for its people or for justice or 
for ordered freedom should lend itself to 
a new purpose and utterly destroy the 
old order of international politics. 

Statesmen might see difficulties, but the 
people could see none and could brook no 
denial. A war in which they had been 
bled white to beat the terror that lay 
concealed in every balance of power must 
not end in a mere victory of arms and 
a@ new balance. The monster that had 
resorted to arms must be put in chains 
that could not be broken. The united 
power of free nations must put a stop to 
ageression, and the world must be given 
peace. If there was not the will or the 
intelligence to accomplish that now, there 
must be another and a final war and the 
world must be swept clean of every power 
that could renew the terror. 

The League of Nations was not merely 
an instrument to adjust and remedy old 

under a new treaty of peace; it 


as the only hope for mankind. Again 
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and again had the demon of war been cast 
out of the house of the peoples and the 
house swept clean by a treaty of peace, 
only to prepare a time when he would 
enter in again with spirits worse than 
himself. The house must now be given 
a tenant who could hold it against all 
such, 

Convenient, indeed indispensable, as 
statesmen found the newly planned 
League of Nations to be for the execution 
of present plans of peace and reparation, 
they saw it in a new aspect before their 
work was finished. They saw it as the 
main object of the peace, as the only 
thing that could complete it or make it 
worth while. They saw it as the hope 
of the world, and that hope they did not 
dare to disappoint. 

Shall we or any other free people 
hesitate to accept this great duty? Dare 
we reject it and break the heart of the 
world? 

And so the result of the conference of 
peace, so far as Germany is concerned, 
stands complete. The difficulties encoun- 
tered were very many. Sometimes they 
seemed insuperable. It was impossible to 
accommodate the interests of so great a 
body of nations—interests which directly 
or indirectly affected almost every nation 
in the world—without many minor com- 
promises. 

The treaty, as a result, is not exactly 
what we would have written. It is prob- 
ably not what any one of the national 
delegations would have written. But re- 
sults were worked out which on the whole 
bear test. I think that it will be found 
that the compromises, which were ac- 
cepted as inevitable,-nowhere cut to the 
heart of any principle. The work of the 
conference squares, aS a whole, with the 
principles agreed upon as the basis of the 
peace as well as with the practical possi- 
bilities of the international situations 
which had to be faced and dealt with as 
facts. 

I shall presently have occasion to lay 
before you a special treaty with France, 
whose object is the temporary protection 
of France from unprovoked aggression by 
the power with whom this treaty of peace 
has been negotiated. Its terms link it 
with this treaty. I take the liberty, how- 
ever, of reserving it for special explica- 
tion on another occasion. 


WORK SET BY CIRCUMSTANCES 


The réle which America was to play in 
the conference seemed determined, as I 
have said, before my colleagues and I got 
to Paris—determined by the universal ex- 
pectations of the nations whose represen- 
tatives, drawn from all quarters of the 
globe, we were to deal with. It was uni- 
versally recognized that America had en- 
tered the war to promote no private or 
peculiar interest of her own, but only as 
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the champion of rights which she was 
glad to share with free men and lovers 
of justice everywhere. 


We had formulated the principles upon 
which the settlement was to be made—the 
principles upon which the armistice had 
been agreed to and the parleys of peace 
undertaken—and no one doubted that our 
desire was to see the treaty of peace for- 
mulated along the actual lines of those 
principles—and desired nothing else. We 
were welcomed as disinterested friends. 
We were resorted to as arbiters in many 
a difficult matter. 


It was recognized that our material aid 
would be indispensable in the days to 
come, when industry and credit would 
have to be brought back to their normal 
operation again and communities beaten 
to the ground assisted to their feet once 
more, and it was taken for granted, I am 
proud to say, that we would play the 
helpful friend in these things as in all 
others without prejudice or favor. We 
were generously accepted as the unaffect- 
ed champions of what was right. 

It was a very responsible réle to play; 
but I am happy to report that the fine 
group of Americans, who helped with their 
expert advice in each part of the varied 
settlements, sought in every transaction to 
justify the high confidence reposed in 
them. And that confidence, it seems to 
me, is the measure of our opportunity and 
of our duty in the days to come. 


AMERICA AS WORLD POWER 


America may be said to have just 
reached her majority as a world power. 
It was almost exactly twenty-one years 
ago that the results of the war with 
Spain put us unexpectedly in possession 
of rich islands on the other side of the 
world, and brought us into association 
with other Governments in the control of 
the West Indies. 


It was regarded as a sinister and 
ominous thing by the statesmen of more 
than one European Chancellery that we 
should have extended our power beyond 
the confines of our continental dominions. 
They were accustomed to think of new 
neighbors as a new menace, of rivals as 
watchful enemies. 


There were persons among us at home 
who looked with deep disapproval and 
avowed anxiety on such extensions of our 
national authority over distant islands 
and over peoples whom they feared we 
might exploit, not serve and assist. But 
we have not exploited them. We have 
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been their friends and have sought to 
serve them, And our dominion has been 
a menace to no other nation. We re- 
deemed our honor to the utmost in our 
dealings with Cuba. She is. weak but 
absolutely free, and it is her trust in ug 
that makes her free. 


Weak peoples everywhere stand ready 
to give us any authority among them that 
will assure them a like friendly over- 
sight and direction. They know that, there 
is no ground for fear in receiving us as 
their mentors and guides. 


Our isolation was ended twenty years 
ago, and now fear of us is ended also, 
our counsel and association sought after 
and desired. There can be no question of 
our ceasing to be a world power. The 
only question is whether we can refuse 
the moral leadership that is offered us, 
whether we shall accept or reject the 
confidence of the world. 


The war and the conference of peace, 
now sitting in Paris, seem to me to have 
answered that question. Our participation 
in the war established our position among 
the nations, and nothing but our own mis- 
taken action can alter it. It was not an 
accident or a matter of sudden choice that 
we are no longer isolated and devoted to a 
policy which has only our own interest 
and advantage for its object. It was our 
duty to go in, if we were, indeed, the 
champions of liberty and of right. 

We answered to the call of duty in a 
way so spirited, so utterly without thought 
of what we spent of blood or treasure, 
so effective, so worthy of the admiration 
of true men everywhere, so wrought out 
of the stuff of all that was heroic that 
the whole world saw at last, in the flesh, 
in noble action, a great ideal asserted and 
vindicated by a nation they had deemed 
material and now found to be compact of 
the spiritual forces that must free men 
of every nation from every unworthy 
bondage. It is thus that a new réle anda 
new responsibility have come to this great 
nation that we honor and which we would 
all wish to lift to yet higher levels of 
service and achievement. 


The stage is set, the destiny disclosed. 
It has come about by no plan of our con- 
ceiving, but by the hand of God, who led 
us into this way. We cannot turn back. 
We can only go forward, with lifted eyes 
and freshened spirit, to follow the vision. 
It was of this that we dreamed at our 
birth. America shall in truth show the 
way. The light streams upon the path 
ahead, and nowhere else. 
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SENATE RATIFICATION DEBATE 


Long Struggle of Opposition Members to Alter 
Certain Clauses of the German Peace Treaty 


[PrERIoD ENDED AUG. 20, 1919] 


the treaty to the Senate, was 

greeted coldly by the Republican 
Senators, who had long shown 
hostility to certain features of the 
treaty, especially to the League of Na- 
tions covenant. On July 14 there be- 
gan in the Senate a debate over the 
ratification of the treaty, opened with 
a three-hour speech by Senator Swan- 
son of Virginia in support of the treaty 
as it stood. Senator Swanson de- 
clared that any modification would mean 
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renewed negotiations; that any reserva- 
tions would have the effect of amend- 
ments, and that they could not be bind- 
ing until the other nations had sub- 
scribed to them. In the meantime, he 
pointed out, the United States would be 
in the position of withholding assent to 
the peace terms. 

After Senator Swanson’s speech, which 
was regarded as the keynote of the Ad- 
ministration fight for the League cove- 
nant, two Republicans—Senator Fall of 
New Mexico and Senator Kellogg of 
Minnesota—contested his view that the 
treaty should be ratified without reser- 
vations, taking the ground that the Sen- 
ate should make reservations, even if the 
treaty had to go back to Paris for re- 
consideration. 


HOSTILE RESOLUTIONS 


On the same date, in one of the stor- 
miest sessions it had had in recent years, 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
voted to report three resolutions dealing 


Bah + u _ with the Peace Treaty. Sharp clashes 


ok glace between Republican and Dem- 


ocratic members over the propositions, 
which were as follows: 

One offered by Senator Lodge, calling 
upon the State Department for a copy 
of the alleged secret treaty of last Octo- 
ber between Germany and Japan. 

One by Senator Borah, asking the 
President to submit a memorandum al- 
leged to have been filed by Secretary 
Lansing, General Bliss, and Mr. White, 
protesting against the Shantung award. 

One by Senator La Follette, calling 
upon President Wilson to inform the 
Senate whether Nicaragua had been per- 
mitted, with armed forces, to invade 
Costa Rica. 


A fourth resolution, proposed by Sen- 
ator Johnson, calling on the State De- 
partment to supply to the committee a 
stenographic report of all the secret pro- 
ceedings of the Peace Conference, re- 
lating particularly to the League of Na- 
tions, aroused a violent debate, in which 
Senator Hitchcock, the Administration 
spokesman, took sharp issue with the 
object of the resolution as a flagrant 
violation of all diplomatic ethics. This 
resolution, after considerable dispute, 
was not voted upon. It was, however, 
adopted at a subsequent session. 

On the following day the resolution of 
Senator Lodge was adopted by the Sen- 
ate after an acrimonious debate, in 
which Senator Lodge called the Shan- 
tung decision “a price paid.” 


CONFERENCES WITH REPUBLICANS 


It was announced at the White House 
on July 16 that President Wilson would 
begin the following day a series of con- 
ferences with Republican Senators at the 
White House, with a view to laying be- 
fore the opponents of the League of Na- 
tions information concerning provisions 
to which objection had been raised in the 
Senate. Fifteen Republican Senators 
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were on the President’s list, including 
most of the members of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, and were to be in- 
vited to appear singly. 2 

Brief general reports of the course of 
each interview were given out by the 
Senators invited to conference. From 
these it was apparent that the Presi- 
dent had confined himself to giving in- 
formation relative to the treaty, the 
League of Nations, the Shantung award, 
and the treaty with France. 

The net result of the interviews was 
that valuable information had _ been 
given by the President, but that 
the Senators in question had undergone 
no change of mind as to the necessity of 
reservations. The Administration Sen- 
ators, however, intimated that opposition 
to the League covenant had been weak- 
ened. 


NEW OPPOSITION POLICY 


A new phase developed on July 19 
when some of the opposition leaders an- 
nounced that if the changes demanded 
by those opposed to the League were not 
accepted, the entire treaty would be re- 
jected. To accomplish this, these lead- 
ers asserted, they had at least thirty-five 
votes assured, whereas only thirty-three 
votes were needed to defeat ratification. 
The threat to defeat ratification came 
not only from the radical Senators, such 
as Senator Borah, but from some who 
had been considered as conservative. 

The opposition policy at about this 
time underwent a change and a develop- 
_ment; the possibility of reservations was 
dropped, and the necessity of direct 
amendment was emphasized. Opponents 
of the League declared at the same time 
that Democratic Senators, after White 
House conferences, had begun to sound 
the Republicans on “interpretative res- 
ervations,” which would merely state the 
views of the Senate in the resolution of 
ratification on features objected to, and 
not assert that the United States would 
refuse to be bound by them. Such in- 
terpretative reservations, it was said, 
would not be opposed by President Wil- 
son, while reservations that would ex- 
empt the United States from obligations 
imposed by the League covenant would 
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be opposed by him to the bitter end. 
Democratic Senators declared that they 
were not alarmed at this change in the 
Republican policy, and denounced it as 
an attempt to force a compromise from 
the Administration in the matter of res- 
ervations. ! 

Meanwhile” Republican confidence in 
the outcome of the fight to change the 
treaty was enhanced by word which Sen- 
ator Lodge, Republican, of Massachu- 
setts, and main leader of the opposition, 
had received from a prominent British 
statesman to the effect that both France 
and Great Britain would agree to the 
reservations pertaining to Article X., 
the Monroe Doctrine, purely domestic 
questions, such as immigration, the tar- 
iff, and racial equality, and America’s 
right to withdraw from the League upon 
two years’ notice, America to determine 
for herself if her obligations to the 
League had been fulfilled or not. 


THE REPARATION COMMISSION 

A turbulent debate was precipitated in 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
on July 21 by receipt of a letter written 
by President Wilson to Senator Lodge, 
Chairman of the committee, asking that 
it approve the provisional appointment 
of an American representative on the 
Reparations Commission provided for in 
the treaty. The Reparations Commission 
was to consist of seven members, repre- 
senting the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Japan, Belgium, and the 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State; its duty was 
to consider claims against Germany for 
war damage and notify Germany by May 
1, 1921, as to its findings. The President 
in his letter emphasized the importance 
to the business interests of the United 
States that the country should be repre- 
sented while the work of the commission 
was taking shape and before the treaty 
was ratified by the various countries in- 
volved. The appointment asked for was 
provisional. 

Opposition was voiced as soon as the 
President’s letter was read. The debate 
became animated as some Republicans 
hinted that the President was trying to 
put the committee upon record as recog- 
nizing the treaty before a vote had been 
taken on ratification. Both Republicans 
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and Democrats were agreed that the 
' Senate could not confirm a temporary 
appointment, but the latter believed the 
President himself could appoint such a 
provisional representative on his own re- 
sponsibility. 

In the Senate on July 23 the League of 
Nations was supported by Senator Mc- 
Kellar of Tennessee as one of the great- 
est forward steps in the nation’s history. 
Opposition, he declared, came from those 
who were reactionary and those who per- 
sonally disliked Woodrow Wilson. Mr. 
Wilson, he said, had done great things 
for America. All his work had been 
done for America, Let not America, he 
concluded, which has given this great 
peace covenant to the world, be the only 
one to repudiate it. He was interrupted 
by the League’s inveterate adversary, 
Senator Borah of Idaho, who reminded 
him that ex-President Taft was drawing 
up a plan of reservations, and prophesied 
that this or some similar plan would be 
approved eventually by the Administra- 
tion. 


THE TAFT RESERVATIONS 


The formulation of such a plan of “ in- 
terpretative reservations " was made by 
ex-President Taft in a long letter written 
to Will H. Hays, the Republican National 
Chairman, on July 20, from Quebec. In 
this letter six interpretative reservations 
were outlined by Mr. Taft, which, he was 
convinced, would meet the objections of 
a large group of Republicans who fa- 
vored a League of Nations. These reser- 
vations were substantially as follows: 


1. That upon two years’ notice the 
United States could cease to be a mem- 
ber of the League without having the 
League pass upon whether she had ful- 
filled all her obligations under the cove- 
nant. 

2. That self-governed colonies and da- 
minions could not be represented on the 
League Council at the same time with 
the mother government, or be included 
in any of those clauses where the parties 
to the dispute are excluded from its settle- 
ment. 

8. That the functioning of the council 
under Article X. shall be advisory only, 
and that each member shall be left free 
_ to determine questions of war in its own 
way, the decision of the United States 
_- yesting with Congress. . 

4. That differences between the nations 


regarding immigration, the tariff, and 
other domestic questions shall not be left 
to the League for settlement. 

5. That the Monroe Doctrine is to be 
reserved for administration by the United 
States. 

6. That the United States reserves the 
right to withdraw unconditionally at the 
end of ten years, or at least to termi- 
nate then her obligations under Article X. 


ANGLO-FRENCH-AMERICAN TREATY 


In the session of July 24 Republican 
leaders took President Wilson to task for 
withholding the triple pact negotiated 
in June with France and Great Britain. 
By withholding this treaty, they de- 
clared, the President had violated Ar- 
ticle IV. of the agreement, which pro- 
vided that it should be submitted to the 
Senate along with the treaty of peace 
with Germany. The attack was led by 
Senator Brandegee of Connecticut. 


The President on July 28 conferred 
with eleven Democratic Senators at the 
White House regarding the Peace Treaty. 
Meanwhile the Republican plan for 
reservations went on-unimpeded, On the 
same day, when the Foreign Relations 
Committee finished the long and ardu- 
ous task of reading the Peace Treaty, it 
was announced that the committee would 
draft at least six reservations to the 
League of Nations covenant, including 
Article X., immigration, tariff and other 
domestic matters, right of withdrawal 
within two years, the application of the 
Monroe Doctrine, and the Shantung 
agreement. At this time also four res- 
ervations, as drawn up by Justice Charles 
E. Hughes, and offered for adoption to 
the Senate, were made known on the 
publication of correspondence between 
Mr. Hughes and Senator Frederick Hale 
of Maine, dealing with the ratification 
of the treaty. 


MR. HUGHES'S RESERVATIONS 


Summarized, Mr, Hughes’s four reser- 
vations are: 


1. That on giving notice of its intention 
to withdraw from the League, a power 
shall cease to be a member or subject to 
obligations of the covenant at the time 
specified in the notice, but that such with- 
drawal shall not release that power from 
debt or liability theretofore incurred. 

2. That questions such as immigration or 
import duties, which are solely within 


domestic jurisdiction, shall not be sub- 
mitted for consideration or action by the 
_ League. 

3: That the United States shall not re- 
linquish its traditional attitude toward 
purely American questions, which shall not 
be subject to jurisdiction of the League, 
leaying this country free to oppose ac- 
quisition by any non-American country of 
territory in the Western Hemisphere. 

4, That under Article X. the United 
States shall assume no obligation to 
undertake any military expedition or em- 
ploy its armed forces on land or sea un- 
jess such action is authorized by Con- 
gress, 


SEEK A COMPROMISE 


At the end of July a small group of 
Republican Senators, seven in number, 
all friendly to the treaty, injected a new 
element into the situation by agreeing 
upon a series of reservations whose word- 
ing, they hoped, would furnish a middle 
ground that would attract enough mem- 
bers of both parties to insure the 
League’s acceptance by the Senate. This 
reservation program had been shaping 
for several weeks, and was designed to 
protect national interests without weak- 
ening the League covenant. 


On Aug. 4 the harmony of these “ mild 
reservationists ” was broken by inability 
to agree upon the reservation affecting 
Article X., and there was some discussion 
of complete elimination of this article 
trom the covenant. The other three reser- 
vations were settled upon without dissent. 

A sensation was created by the issu- 
ance of a Japanese official statement on 
Aug. 3 concerning Shantung, and by 
President Wilson’s immediate reply. 
These documents are reproduced else- 
where in the article on Shantung. 


LODGE SPEECH CHEERED 


What may be called the climax to the 
Senate debate over the League of Na- 
tions was brought by Senator Lodge, 
leader of the fight for reservations to 
the covenant, in an eloquent address de- 
livered in the Senate on Aug. 12, in 
which he assailed the League plan as a 
* deformed experiment” in which the in- 
herent interests of the United States 
were sacrificed to a dangerous interna- 
tionalism. He called it a “ political or- 
a ganization,” in which the affairs of all 
the nations entering it would be thrashed 
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out in tee Gene point of 
was not, he said, a eabas of peace, 
an alliance dominated by the oes g) 
powers of the world.” 


_ Senator Lodge regarded it as impera a- , 


become embroiled in the politics of Eu- : 
rope, and he did not want Europe mixing ~ 
in American affairs. To preserve the 
sovereignty of America, he said, the five 
reservations which he urged were neces- 
sary. 

In his peroration Senator Lodge as- 
serted that the League of Nations, as — 
drafted at Paris, was merely an ideal. 
“My first ideal is my-own country,” he 
exclaimed. “ We have our own ideals, 
“even if they differ from the ideals of 
“those who have tried to establish a 
“monopoly of idealism. To us, America 
“should come before anything else.” 

As Mr, Lodge ended his speech, Sena- 
tors on the Republican side went for- 
ward to shake his hand, while the 
chamber rang with applause. Cheers of 
approval broke out in the crowded gal- 
leries. Marines, who had been in the 
attack vpon Chateau-Thierry and who 
had squeezed their way into the galleries 
after the big parade, in which more than 
8,000 of them were reviewed by the Pres- 
ident, joined in the wild ovation that was 
accorded Senator Lodge. For three min- 
utes the chamber was in tumult such as 
it had not witnessed in years. 

Vice President Marshall, in the chair, © 
made no effort to check the thunder of 
applause. Later, when the galleries burst 
out in disapproval of Senator Williams 
of Mississippi, who accused Mr. Lodge 
of making a “show” of himself, the 


Vice President threatened to clear them vee 


in the event of repetition. ‘ , 
OUTLINES FIVE RESERVATIONS 


Senator Lodge’s speech was hailed by 
the majority of the opposition Senators 
as sounding the keynote of reservations 
that were likely to be adopted as the 
majority program when the Versailles — 
Treaty came up for vote. Mr. Lodge _ 
urged five reservations, along the line ote 5 ‘ 
those advocated by Elihu Root a - 


President Wilson on hoa 4 acce 


irman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, for an appointment to meet the 


members of the committee on Tuesday, 


Aug. 19, to explain the terms of the 
treaty of peace with Germany in full 
publicity. The attitude of the Presi- 
dent toward the conditions for publicity 
was disclosed when Joseph P. Tumulty, 
his private secretary, issued a statement 
concluding with these words: 

The unprecedented condition of the con- 
ference as set by Senator Lodge in his 
letter to the President fits in with the 
President’s own preference as*to publicity, 
so that the people of the country may be 
put in possession of all the information 
he has about the Treaty of Peace. 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


An unprecedented conference followed 
on Aug. 19 in the East Room of the 
White House, where President Wilson met 
the members of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, most of whom were opposed 
to ratification of the treaty in its present 
form. For three hours and a half of 
questions and discussions the President 
dwelt with candor on the various phases 
of the treaty, replying freely to the 
queries put to him covering the entire 
range of the treaty from the League of 
Nations covenant to the Shantung agree- 
ment. The conference was marked by a 
spirit of courtesy and mutual respect, 
and nothing in the nature of a dispute 
marred the harmony of the occasion. 

The President first read the following 
memorandum: 


It has several times been suggested, in 
public debate and in private conference, 
that interpretations of the sense in which 
the United States accepts the engage- 
ments of the covenants should be embod- 
ied in the instrument of ratification. 
There can be no reasonable objection to 
such interpretations accompanying the 
act of ratification provided they do not 
form a part of the formal ratification it- 
self. Most of the interpretations which 
have been suggested to me embody what 
seems to me the plain meaning of the in- 
strument itself. 

But if such interpretations should con- 
stitute a part of the formal resolution of 
ratification, long delays would be the in- 
evitable consequence, inasmuch as all the 
many Governments concerned would have 
to accept in effect the language of the 
Senate as the language of the treaty be- 
fore ratification would be complete. The 
assent of the German Assembly at Wei- 


mar would have to be obtained, among the 
rest, and I must frankly say that I could 
only with the greatest reluctance ap- 
proach that Assembly for permission to 
read the treaty as we understand it, and 
as those who framed it quite certainly 
understood. If the United States were to 
qualify the document in any way, more- 
over, I am confident from what I knew 
of the many conferences and | debates 
which accompanied the formulation of 
the treaty that our example would imme- 
diately be followed in many quarters, in 
some instances with very serious reser- 
vations, and that the meaning and opera- 
tive force of the treaty would presently 
be clouded from one end of its clauses to 
the other. 


CHIEF POINTS DISCUSSED 


The ensuing discussion touched upon 
the British League plan, reparations, the 
obligation of the United States under 
Articles X. and XI., the Shantung settle- 
ment, the phraseology of the League 
covenant, the maintenance of American 
sovereignty in matters of domestic pol- 
icy, including the interpretation of the 
Monroe Doctrine; the triple pact with 
France and Great Britain, the possibility 
of America’s making an independent 
peace and dissociating herself from the 
treaty and the League, the treaties with 
Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey. 
Many other points of importance arose 
in the course of the discussion. 


President Wilson revealed that the 
original draft of the American plan for 
the League of Nations was recast by him 
from a skeleton draft submitted by Mr. 
Phillimore of the British Commission at 
Paris. Article X. was his own werk, 
suggested by a contemplated compact 
between the Central American republics. 
This American draft was superseded by 
the Smuts or British plan at Paris. 
Speaking of reparations, President Wil- 
son stated that his attitude at the Péace 
Conference had been that the United 
States would not expect indemnity, ex- 
cept for the sinking of the Lusitania. 

Regarding both Article X. and the 
withdrawal clause, brought up by Senator 
Borah, President Wilson contended that 
Congress in the end would have the 
power to determine whether any decision 
of the council involving the use of Amer- 
ican soldiers was to prevail. And pre- 
viously, he pointed out, the American 


delegate to the council would first have 
to give his consent. As to withdrawal, 
he held that each nation could determine 
for itself whether its obligation to the 
League had been carried out; in no way 
could the council pass upon it; it was 
final with the nation wishing to with- 
draw. He intimated, at the same time, 
that no nation would seek to withdraw 
without having fulfilled all moral obliga- 
tions. This principle he applied specifi- 
cally to the United States. 
THE SHANTUNG ISSUE 

For some time the President was ques- 
tioned on the award of the former Ger- 
man rights in Shantung Peninsula to 
Japan. He unhesitatingly admitted that 
he “would have preferred a different 
disposition ” if he could have achieved it, 
but that it was a practical way out of a 
difficult situation. He admitted that he 
had not known of the existence of the 
secret treaties made between Japan, 
Great Britain and France, by which the 
Mikado’s Government was to take over 
the rights in Shantung. Senator Bran- 
degee informed the President that the 
Shantung award had roused serious ob- 
jection, and that it stood in the way of 
ratification of the treaty. Asked later 
about Shantung, the President also ad- 
mitted that Henry White, one of the 
American peace delegates, in a memo- 
randum submitted at President Wilson’s 
request, had called the award “ unjust.” 
Asked if he agreed with this view, the 
President intimated that he thought it 
more expedient not to answer. : 

To ‘a suggestion that much of the 
phrasing of the League of Nations cove- 
nant was obscure and required reserva- 
tions by the Senate, the President re- 
plied that he was not of that opinion. 
He explained further that he thought 
objections raised by Senators last March 
which were embodied in the final draft 
after he returned to Paris had cured any 
apparent defects. He was not aware 
that there was a “ general objection ” to 
treaty phraseology. He said he felt that 
the objections of Messrs. Root, Hughes, 
and Taft had been covered in the changes 
made at Paris, Senator Brandegee in- 
sisted, however, that the sections refer- 
ving to the Monroe Doctrine, the with- 


drawal clause, the determination by the 
United States of its purely domestic 
questions, and Articles X. and XI. were 
not adequately clear. 


THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


Asked by Senator Borah if, under Ar- 
ticle XI., the United States would not be 
embroiled in all European quarrels at the 
will of the League, the President replied, 
as he had replied to Senator Brandegee, 
that all such questions would inevitably 
have to be decided by Congress, as it was 
not to be assumed that any of America’s 
constitutional rights were to be abro- 
gated through joining the League of Na- 
tions. Regarding domestic matters, such 
as immigration and the tariff, the Presi- 
dent said there had been general agree- 
ment at Paris that there would be no in- 
terference by the League. As to the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, that, he declared, had been 
amply protected through its recognition 
as “a regional understanding.” 

Asked by Senator New why the Mon- 
roe Doctrine had not been specifically 
mentioned in the various clauses of the 
League, President Wilson explained that, 
if this had been done and other docu- 
ments or questions omitted, an appear- 
ance would have been created of inten- 
tionally leaving them out. He took issue 
with Senator New’s assertion that the 
Monroe Doctrine reservation in the cove- 
nant was vague. 

Regarding the special treaty with 
France, he explained it merely as an ex- 
tra precaution to insure prompt assist- 
ance in case of any unprovoked aggres- 
sion by Germany. 

Senators plied the President with ques- 
tions as to the treaties with Austria, 
Hungary, Turkey, and Bulgaria, which, 
the President said, were intertwined 
with the Versailles Treaty provisions, 
particularly as to the League of Na- 
tions. These the Senators indicated they 
would like to have, to consider along 
with the Versailles Treaty. The Presi- 
dent explained that these were still in 
the hands of the Paris conferees while 
details as to territorial boundaries were 
being adjusted. 

During the conference Senators Hitch- 
cock, ranking Democratic member of the 
committee; Senator Williams, Senator 
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Swanson, and Senator Pittman inter- 
posed frequent comments in touching 
upon questions put by their Republican 
conferees. For the Republicans, Sen- 
ators Lodge, Borah, Johnson, Harding, 
Brandegee, McCumber, and New were 
the chief inquisitors, with Senator Moses 
and others putting occasional questions. 


OPPONENTS UNCONVINCED 


The Senators opposed to ratification 
without reservations or amendments de- 
elared themselves unconvinced after the 
President’s exposition. The entire Re- 
publican membership of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee took the stand that 
they could not accept in lieu of specific 
reservations the “ interpretative reserva- 
.tions ” which they asserted the President 
had offered them. The President’s view, 
they argued, was purely an individual ex- 
pression of opinion. They could not un- 
derstand, furthermore, his reluctance to 
have the interpretations, which he him- 
self accepted, incorporated specifically in 
the treaty. It was also felt that he had 
magnified the moral obligations of na- 
tions and of the United States in particu- 
lar, and minimized the contractual side, 
in order to assure the country that it 
would not become involved in European 
wars. They were, however, pleased that 
the President had admitted to Senator 
Fall that amendments to the League 
would not have to be passed upon by 
Germany. The Democratic Senators, on 
their part, expressed themselves as con- 
fident that the conference would prove 
clarifying and convincing. 

A statement issued by Senators Borah 
and Johnson three hours zfterward enu- 
merated nine “ significant facts ” which 
these Senators believed the conference 
with the President had revealed, and im- 
plied, in conclusion, that it had demon- 
strated that the United States was legal- 
ly and morally bound to take part under 
the League in European troubles. The 
net result of the conference, as seen on 
the following day, was a distinct lineup 
of the two opposing forces for and 
against the League of Nations covenant, 


THE TRIPLE PACT PRESENTED 


President Wilson formally presented 
the text of the Franco-American-British 


treaty to the Senate on July 29. This 
brief pact, which was printed in the pre- 
ceding issue of CURRENT History, binds 
the United States to go to the aid of 
France if she is attacked by Germany. 
The President did not appear in person 
when he laid this before the Senate, but 
transmitted the document, with the fol- 
lowing message: 
GENTLEMEN OF THE SENATE: 

I take pleasure in laying before you a 
treaty with the Republic of France, the 
object of which is to secure that republic 
of the immediate aid of the United States 
of America in case of any unprovoked 
movement of aggression against her on 
the part of Germany. I earnestly hope 
that this treaty will meet with your cor- 
dial approval, and will receive an early 
ratification at your hands, along with the 
treaty of peace with Germany. Now that 
you have had an opportunity to examine 
the great document I presented to you 
two weeks ago, it seems opportune to lay 
before you this treaty, which is meant to 
be in effect a part of it. 


It was signed on the same day with the 
treaty of peace, and is intended as a tem- 
porary supplement to it. It is believed 
that the treaty of peace with Germany 
itself provides adequate protection to 
France against aggression from her re- 
cent enemy on the east; but the years 
immediately ahead of us contain many 
incalculable possibilities. The covenant 
of fhe League of Nations provides for 
military action for the protection of its 
members only upon advice of the council 
of the League—advice given, it is to be 
presumed, only upon deliberation and act- 
ed upon by each of the Governments of 
the member States only if its own judg- 
ment justifies such action. The object of 
the special treaty with France, which I 
now submit to you, is to provide for im- 
mediate military assistance to France by 
the United States in case of any unpro- 
voked movement of aggression against 
her by Germany without waiting for the 
advice of the council of the League of 
Nations that such action _be taken. It is 
to be an arrangement, not independent 
of the League of Nations, but under it. 


It is, therefore, expressly provided that 
this treaty shall be made the subject of 
consideration at the same time with the 
treaty of peace with Germany; that this 
special arrangement shall receive the ap- 
proval of the council of the League, and 
that this special provision for the safety 
of France shall remain in force only until, 
upon the application of one of the parties 
to it, the council of the League, acting, 
if necessary, by 2 majority vote,_ shall 
agree that the provisions of the covenant 
of the League afford her sufficient pro- 
tection. 
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I was moved to sign this treaty by con- 
siderations which will, I hope, seem as 
persuasive .and as irresistible to you as 
they seemed to me. We are bound to 
France by ties of friendship which we 
have always regarded, and shall always 
regard, as peculiarly sacred. She assisted 
us to win our freedom as a nation. It is 
seriously to be doubted whether we could 
have won it without her gallant and timely 
aid. We have recently had the privilege 
of assisting in driving enemies, who were 
also enemies of the world, from her soil; 
but that does not pay our debt to her. 
Nothing can pay such a debt. She now 
desires that we should promise to lend 
our great force to keep her safe against 
the power she has had most reason to 
fear. Another great nation volunteers the 
same promise. It is one of the fine re- 
versals of history that that other nation 
should be the very power from whom 
France fought to set us free. A new day 
has dawned. Old antagonisms are forgot- 
ten. The common cause of freedom and 
enlightenment has created new comrade- 


wise and “necessary | for q 
do to free the world of ntolers 
Two Governments who wish to be n 


bers of the League of Nations ask leave 


of the council of the League to be per- 


mitted te go to the assistance of a friend — 


whose situation has been found to be one ~ 


of peculiar peril without awaiting the ad- 
vice of the League to act. x 

It is by taking such pledges as this that 
we prove ourselves faithful to the utmost 
to the high obligations of gratitude and 
tested friendship. Such an act as this 
seems to me one of the proofs that we 
are a people that sees the true heart of 
duty, and prefers honor to its own sep- 
arate course of peace. ; 
Wooprow WILSON. 
The White House, July 29, 1919. 


The Senate Judiciary Sub-Committee, 
appointed to consider the legality of this 
pact, reported on Aug. 19 that it was not 
in conflict with the Constitution. 


Ratification by European Powers 


Great Britain First to Act 


E Peace Treaty bill was read in the 

British House of Commons on July 

21 for the second time, and after 
considerable debate passed this second 
reading and later in the evening its third 
reading. The bill was strongly approved 
by Mr. Lloyd George and defended by 
him against attack in the course of a 
polemic with Joseph Devlin, the Irish 
Nationalist leader, over the working out 
of the Irish settlement. Royal assent was 
given to the Peace Treaty with Germany, 
as well as to the Anglo-French pact, on 
July 31, and both treaties thereby be- 
came law in Gréat Britain. 

In France the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Deputies 
passed favorably on the question of rat- 
ification of the German treaty on July 
29. Final ratification® was set for 
Aug. 20. 

Premier Clemenceau, accompanied by 
M. André Tardieu, attended the meet- 
ing of the committee and brought writ- 
ten replies to questions regarding the left 
bank of the Rhine. On July 31 the French 
Cabinet had approved the proposal that 


— = 


peace should be considered to exist offi- 
cially from the date when the French 
ratification should be published in the 
Official Journal, without waiting for the 
completion of treaties with other powers 
still technically at war with France. Rat- 
ification was recommended to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies on Aug. } by its Peace 
Committee by a vote of 34 to 1. 
Belgium unanimously ratified the 
treaty with Germany on Aug. 8. In the 
discussion the Foreign Minister said that 


the League of Nations had failed to offer 


Belgium guarantees and thereby com- 
pelled her to seek in Paris a revision of 
the treaties of 1839 in order to provide 
for her own defense. His speech was 
loudly applauded. The Chamber.also rat- 
ified the annex to the treaty concerning 


the military convention entered into by j 


France, the United States, Great Britain, — 
and Belgium. 


Gustav Ador, President of the ne & 


Federation, declared in Zurich on J ge 


that Switzerland would refrain from as- 
sociating herself with such an organiza- 
tion pursuing such a noble end. On Aug. 
8 the Federal Council, in sittings held 
to discuss Switzerland’s adhesion to the 
League, agreed unanimously to propose 
to the Legislative Council an additional 
article to the Swiss Constitution through 
which Switzerland would assume mem- 
bership in the League. 

In Spain the Senate on Aug. 1 voted a 
bill authorizing the Government to join 
the League. The vote was unanimous. 
Parliament approved this proposal on 
Aug. 7, and on Aug. 16 King Alfonso 
signed the law authorizing adhesion to 
the League. 

Without a dissenting vote Chile, on 


sd RATIFICATION BY EUROPEAN POWERS 


Aug. 16, through the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Chilean House of Rep- 
resentatives, approved adhesion to the 
League. 

The Brazilian Chamber of Deputies, on 
Nov. 7, approved the Treaty of Versailles 
without discussion or amendment; before 
the vote was taken Deputy Joaquin 
Czorio paid a tribute to the work of 
President Wilson at the Peace Confer- 
ence, characterizing him as the world’s 
leader of human progress. The Senate 
took similar action after a short discus- 
sion on Nov. 11, and late that afternoon 
President Pessoa affixed his signature to 
the instrument of ratification. Thus 
Brazil officially ended her war with Ger- 
many on Armistice Day. 


The Senate and the Peace Treaty 


Debate Over Amendments and Reservations—Reports of 


Foreign Relations Committee 


[Periop ENDED SEPT. 20, 1919] 


T= debate in the United States 
Senate on the ratification of the 
German Peace Treaty, which had 

begun in an informal way on July 


._ 14, reached its first definite phase on 


a 


oe. 


Sept. 10, when the Committee on Foreign 
Relations reported the treaty to the 
Senate with thirty-eight amendments 
and four reservations, recommended by 
a majority of the committee. The report 
was signed by nine Senators, including 
all the Republican members of the com- 
mittee except Senator McCumber of 
North Dakota. On Sept. 11 the dissent- 
ing Democratic minority submitted its 
report, signed by six Democratic Sena- 
tors. Senator Shields, a Democratic 
member of the committee, did not sign 
the minority report. 

Both reports were the outcome of two 


i months of more or less bitter debate, 


vith the lines of cleavage mainly be- 


tween the Democratic Administration 
supporters and the Republican opposi- 
tion members, who were in the majority. 
During that preliminary period the 
treaty was the theme of almost daily 
speeches on one side or the other, 
speeches marked by increasing acrimony, 
and culminating in an address by Sena- 
tor Knox of Pennsylvania on Aug. 29, 
in which he counseled the utter rejection 
of the Peace Treaty, declaring that it 
was “not a treaty, but a truce,” and 
would mean “ centuries of blood-letting.” 


THE MAJORITY REPORT 


The majority report of the Foreign 
Relations Committee was as follows: 


The treaty of peace with Germany was laid 
before the Senate by the President on July 
10, 1919. Three days were consumed in print- 
ing the treaty, which was in two languages 
and filled 537 quarto pages. The treaty, 
therefore, was not in the possession of the 


a 


committee for action until July 14, 1919. The 
report upon the treaty was ordered by the 


committee on Sept. 4. Deducting Sundays 
and a holiday, the treaty has been before the 
Committee on Foreign Relations for forty- 
five days. The committce met on thirty- 
seven of those working days, sitting when- 
ever possible both in the rnorning and after- 
noon. The eight working days upon which 
the committee did not sit were lost owing to 
unavoidable delays in securing the presence 
of witnesses summoned hy the committee. 
In view of the fact that six months were con- 
sumed by the Peace Conference in making 
the treaty, in addition to a month of work 
by the various delegations before the assem- 
bling of the conference, the period of six 
weeks consumed by the committee in con- 
sidering it does not seem excessive. 

These facts are mentioned because there 
has been more or less clamor about delay in 
the committee. This demand for speed in the 
consideration of the most important subject 
Which ever came before the Senate of the 
United States, involving as it does funda- 
mental changes in the character of our Gov- 
ernment and the future of our country for 
an unlimited period, was largely the work of 
the Administration and its newspaper organs 
and was so far wholly artificial. Artificial 
also was the demand for haste disseminated 
by certain great banking firms which had a 
direct pecuniary interest in securing an early 
opportunity to reap the harvest which they 
expected from the adjustment of the financial 
obligations of the countries which had been 
engaged in the war. 

The third element in the agitation for haste 
was furnished by the unthinking outcry of 
many excellent people who desired early 
action and who, for the most part, had never 
read the treaty or never got beyond the 
words ‘‘ League of WNations,’’ which they 
believed to mean the establishment of eternal 
peace. To yield helplessly to this clamor was 
impossible to those to whom was intrusted 
the performance of a solemn public duty. 


COMMITTEE HAMPERED 


The responsibility of the Senate in regard 
to this treaty is equal to that of the Execu- 
tive, who, although aided by a force of 1,300 
assistants, expert and otherwise, consumed 
six months in making it, and the Senate and 
its Committee on Foreign Relations cannot 
dispose of this momentous document with the 
light-hearted indifference desired by those 
who were pressing for hasty and thoughtless 
action upon it. The committee was also 
hampered by the impossibility of securing the 
full information to which it was entitled 
from those who had conducted the negotia- 
tions. The committee was compelled to get 
such imperfect information as it secured from 
press reports, by summoning before it some 
of the accessible experts who had helped to 
frame the complicated financial clauses, and 
certain outside witnesses. 


As an jllustration in a small way of the 
difficulties in securing information, it may 
be stated that no provision had been made 
to supply the Senate with the maps accom- 
panying the treaty, and it was necessary to 
send to Paris to procure them. The only 
documents of the many asked for by the 
committee which were furnished by the Ex- 
ecutive were the American plan for the 
League of Nations, submitted to the com- 
mission on the League covenant, and the 
composite draft made by experts of that 
commission. 

The treaties with Poland and with France, 
as well as the Rhine protocol, all integral 
parts of the treaty with Germany, were ob- 
tained by the Senate prior to their trans- 
mission by the President from the docu- 
ments laid before the House of Commons 
and the Chamber of Deputies early in July 
by the Prime Ministers of England and 
France. The records of the Peace Confer- 
ence and of the conferences of the repre- 
sentatives of the five great powers were 
asked for by the committee and refused by 
the Executive. The committee had before 
them the Secretary of State, who was one of 
the American delegates, and a signer of the 
treaty, and they also had the privilege of a 
meeting with the President at the White 
House, which they had themselves requested. 
The testimony of the Secretary of State and 
the conversation of the commitee with the 
President, published in the record of the 
committee hearings, have been laid before 
the country by the press, and it is not 
necessary to say anything further in regard 
to them because the people themselves know 
how much information in regard to the 
treaty was received by the committee upon 
those two occasions. 


The character of the clamor for speedy 
action is well illustrated by the fact that it 
was directed solely against the Senate of the 
United States and its Committee on For- 
eign Relations. The treaty provides that it 
shall go into force when ratified by Ger- 


many and by three of the principal allied ~ 


and associated powers, which are the United 
States, France, Great Britain, Italy, and 
Japan. Great Britain very naturally rati- 
fied at once, but no one of the other four has 
yet acted. Persons afflicted with inquiring 
minds have wondered not.a little that the 
distressed mourners over delays in the Sen- 
ate have not also aimed their criticism at 
the like shortcomings on the part of France, 
Italy, and Japan, an act of even-handed jus- 
tice in fault-finding which they have hither- 
to failed to perform. 


TRADE WITH GERMANY 


Perhaps it is well also to note and to con- 
sider for a moment one of the reasons given 
for the demand for hasty action; which was 
to the effect that it was necessary to have 
prompt ratification in order to renew our 
trade with Germany, for even the most 
ardent advocate of unconsidered action was 


A not 


unable to urge that the channels of trade to 


_ the allied countries were not open, The 
emptiness of this particular plea for haste, 


now rather faded, is shown by the fact that 
we have heen trading with Germany ever 
since the armistice. Between that event and 
the end of July we have exported to Ger- 
Many goods valued at $11,270,624. In the 
month of June we exported more to Germany 
than we did to Spain. In July, by orders of 


the War Trade Board, the provisions of the 


Trading with the Enemy act were set aside 
by the authorization of licenses to trade, and 
exports to Germany for the month of July 
amounted to $2,436,742, while those to Aus- 
tria and Hungary were $1,016,518. 

It is an interesting fact that the exports 
in June to Germany, before the relaxation of 
the Trading with the Enemy act, were much 
larger than after that relaxation, brought 
about by allowing licenses, was ordered, an 
indication of the undoubted truth that our 
trade with foreign countries is not affected 
by the treaty, but is governed by the neces- 
sarily reduced purchasing power of all coun- 
tries in Europe engaged in the war. As a 
matter of fact, therefore, we are trading 
with Germany, and it is a mere delusion to 
say that we cannot trade with Germany until 
the ratification of the treaty, because in 
order to do so we require a new treaty of 
amity and commerce and the re-establish- 
ment of our consular system in that coun- 
try. The United States, following the usual 
custom, was represented in Germany by 
Spain both in the consular and in the diplo- 
matic service, after the outbreak of the war, 
and we can transact all the business we may 
desire through the good offices of Spanish 
Consuls until a new consular treaty with 
Germany has been made. 

Before leaving this subject it may not be 
amiss to remark that Mr. Lloyd George has 
recently made two important speeches ex- 
pressing grave apprehensions as to the social 
and political unrest and the economic troubles 
now prevalent in England. He seems to have 
failed to point out, however, that the ratifi- 
cation of the covenant of the League of Na- 
tions by Great Britain had relieved the situa- 
tion which he had described. He was appar- 
ently equally remiss in omitting to suggest 
that prompt action by the Senate of the 
United States in adopting the covenant of the 
League of Nations would immediately lower 
the price of beef. 


_ JUSTIFYING CHANGES IN TREATY 


In reporting the treaty for the Senate for 
action the committee propose certain amend- 
ments to the text of the treaty and certain 
reservations to be attached to the resolution 
of ratification and made a part of that reso- 


lution when it is offered. 


In regard to the amendments generally it 


should be stated at the outset that nothing 
_ Is more groundless than the sedulously culti- 
vated and constantly expressed fear that 


amendments would require a sum- 


HE PEACE TREATY 


moning of the Peace Conference, and there- 
by cause great delay. There will be no 
necessity of summoning the Peace Confer- 
ence, because it is in session now in Paris 
with delegates fully representing all the sig- 
natory nations, as it has been for six 
months, and it seems likely to be in session 
for six months more. Textual amendments 
if made by the Senate can be considered in 
Paris at once, and the conference would be 
at least as usefully employed in that consid- 
eration as they now are in dividing and 
sharing Southeastern Europe and Asia 
Minor, in handing the Greeks of Thrace over 
to our enemy, Bulgaria, and in trying to 
force upon the United States the control of 
Armenia, Anatolia, and Constantinople 
through the medium of a large American 
army. 

Still more unimportant is the bugbear 
which has been put forward of the enormous 
difficulties which will be incurred in secur- 
ing the adhesion of Germany. No great 
amount of time need be consumed in bring- 
ing German representatives to Paris. The 
journey is within the power of a moderate 
amount of human endurance, and it is also 
to be remembered that Germany is not a 
member of the League and need not be con- 
sulted in regard to the terms of the cov- 
enant. When Germany enters the League 
she will take it as she finds it. 


NATURE OF AMENDMENTS 


The first amendment offered by the com- 
mittee relates to the League. It is proposed 
so to amend the text as to secure for the 
United States a vote in the Assembly of the 
League equal to that of any other power. 
Great Britain now has under the name of 
the British Empire one vote in the Council 
of the League. She has four additional 
votes in the Assembly of the League for her 
self-governed dominions and colonies, which 
are most properly members of the League 
and signatories to the treaty. She also has 
the vote of India, which is neither a self- 
governing dominion nor a colony, but merely 
a part of the empire, and which apparently 
was simply put in as a signatory and mem- 
ber of the League by the Peace Conference 
because Great Britain desired it. 


Great Britain also will control the votes 
of the Kingdom of Hedjaz and of Persia. 
With these last two of course we have noth- 
ing to do. But if Great Britain has six 
votes in the League Assembly no reason has 
occurred to the committee, and no argument 
had been made to show why the United 
States should not have an equal number. If 
other countries like the present arrangement, 
that is not our affair, but the committee 
failed to see why the United States should 
have but one vote in the Assembly of the 
League when the British Empire has six. 

Amendments 39 to 44, inclusive, transfer to 
China the German lease and rights as they 
exist in the Chinese province of Shantung, 
which are given by the treaty to Japan. The 


majority of the committee were not willing 
to have their votes recorded at any stage in 
the proceedings in favor of the consummation 
of what they consider a grtat wrong. They 
cannot assent to taking the property of a 
faithful ally and handing it over to another 
ally in fulfillment of a bargain made by other 
powers in a secret treaty. It is a record 
which they are not willing to present to their 
fellow-citizens or leave behind for the con- 
templation of their children. 

Amendment No, 2 is simply to provide that 
where a member of the League has self- 
governing dominions and colonies which are 
all members of the League the exclusion of 
the disputants under the League rules shall 
cover the aggregate vote of the member of 
the League and its self-governing dominions 
and parts of the empire combined, if any 
one is involved in the controversy. 

The remaining amendments, with a single 
exception, may be treated as one, for the 
purpose of all alike is to relieve the United 
States from having representatives on the 
commissions established by the League which 
deal with questions in which the United 
States has and can have no interest, and in 
which the United States has evidently been 
inserted by design. The exception is Amend- 
ment No. 45, which provides that the United 
States shall have a member of the Repara- 
tions Commission, but that such Commis- 
sioner of the United States cannot, except in 
the case of shipping, where the interests of 
the United States are directly involved, deal 
with or vote upon any other questions before 
that commission except under instructions 
from the Government of the United States. 


RESERVATIONS 


The committee proposes four reservations, 
to be made a part of the resolution of ratifi- 
cation when it is offered. The committee 
reserves, of course, the right to offer = 
reservations if it shall so determine. The 
four reservations now presented are as fol 
lows: 

‘““1. The United States reserves to itself th 
unconditional right to withdraw from the 
League of Nations upon the notice provided} 
in Article I. of said treaty of peace wi 
Germany.”’ 

The provision in the League covenant fo 
withdrawal declares that any member may; 
withdraw provided it has fulfilled all its 
international obligations and all its obli 
gations under the covenant. There has been 
much dispute as to who would decide if the 
question of the fulfillment of obligations was 
raised, and it is very generally thought that 
this question would be settled by the Council 
of the League of Nations. The best that can 
be said about it is that the question of de- 
cision is clouded with doubt. On such a 
point as this there must be no doubt. The 
United States, which has never broken an 
international obligation, cannot permit all its 
existing treaties to be reviewed and its con- 
duct and honor questioned by other nations. 
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The same may be said in regard to the ful- 


fillment of the obligations to the League. It — 


must be made perfectly clear that the United 
States alone is to determine as to the fulfill- 
ment of its obligations, and its right of with- 
drawal must therefore be unconditional, as 
provided in the reservation, 

‘2. The United States declines to assume, 
under the provisions of Article X. or under 
any other article, any obligation to preserve 
the territorial integrity or political inde- 
pendence of any other country or to inter- 
fere in controversies between other nations, 
members of the League or not, or to employ 
the military or naval forces of the United 
States in such controversies, or to adopt 
economic measures for the protection of any 
other country, whether a member of the 
League or not, against external aggression, 
or for the purpose of coercing any other 
country, or for the purpose of intervention 
in the internal conflicts or other contro- 
versies which may arise in any other coun- 
try, and no mandate shall be accepted by 
the Untied States under Article XXII., Part 
2, of the treaty of peace with Germany, 
except by action of the Congress of the 
United States.”’ . 

This reservation is intended to meet the 
most vital objection to the League covenant 
as it stands. Under no circumstances must 
there be any legal or moral obligation upon 
the United States to enter into war or to 
send its army and navy abroad, or, without 
the unfettered action of Congress, to impose 
economic boycotts on other countries. Under 
the Constitution of the United States the 
Congress alone has the power to declare war, 
and all bills to raise revenue or affecting the 
\revenue in any way must originate in the 
‘House of Representatives, be passed by the 
Senate, and receive the signature of the 
President. These constitutional rights of 
Congress must not ke impaired by any agree- 
ments such as are presented in the treaty, 
nor can any opportunity of charging the 
United States with bad faith be permitted. 
No American soldiers or sailors must be sent 
to fight in other lands at the bidding of a 
League of Nations. American lives must not 
be sacrificed, except by the will and com- 
mand of the American people acting through 
their constitutional representatives in Con- 
gress. 

This reservation also covers the subject of 
mandates. According to the provisions of 
the covenant of the League, the acceptance 
of a mandate by any member is voluntary, 
but as to who shall have authority to refuse 
or to accept a mandate for any country the 
covenant of the League is silent. The de- 
cision as to accepting a mandate must rest 

_exclusively within the control of the Con- 
gress of the United States, as the reserva- 
tion provides, and must not be delegated, 
even by inference, to any personal agent or 
to any delegate or commissioner. 

‘3. The United States reserves to itself 


exclusively the right to decide what ques- i 
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tions are within its domestic jurisdiction 
and declares that all domestic and political 


questions relating to its affairs, including 
immigration, coastwise traffic, the tariff, 
commerce, and all other domestic questions, 
are solely within the jurisdiction of the 
“United States and are not under this treaty 
submitted in any way either to arbitration 
or to the consideration of the Council or of 
the Assembly of the League of Nations or to 
the decision or recommendation of any other 
power.”’ 


The reservation speaks for itself. It is not 
necessary to follow out here all tortuous 
windings, which to those who have followed 
them through the labyrinth disclose the fact 
that the League under certain conditions will 
have power to pass upon and decide ques- 
tions of immigration and tariff, as well as 
the others mentioned in the reservation. It 
is believed by the committee that this reser- 
vation relieves the United States from any 
dangers or any obligations in this direction. 

The fourth and last reservation is as fol- 
lows: 

“4. The United States declines to submit 
for arbitration or inquiry by the Assembly or 
the Council of the League of Nations pro- 
vided for in said treaty of peace any ques- 
tions which in the judgment of the United 
States depend upon or relate to its long- 
established policy, commonly known as the 


Monroe Doctrine; said doctrine is to be in- 


terpreted by the United States alone, and is 
hereby declared to be wholly outside the 
jurisdiction of the said League of Nations 
and entirely unaffected by any provision 
contained in the said treaty of peace with 
Germany.”’ 

The purpose of this reservation is clear. 
It is intended to preserve the Monroe Doc- 
trine from any interference or interpretation 
by foreign powers. As the Monroe Doctrine 
has protected the United States, so, it is be- 
lieved by the committee, will this reserva- 
tion protect the Monroe Doctrine from the 
destruction with which it is threatened by 
Article KOXT. in the covenant of the League 
and leave it, where it has always been, with- 
in the sole and complete control of the 
United States. 


CALLS LEAGUE AN ALLIANCE 


This covenant of the League of Nations is 
an alliance and not a league, as is amply 
shown by the provisions of the treaty with 
Germany, which vests all essential power in 
five great nations. Those same nations, the 
principal allied and associated powers, also 
dominate the League through the Council. 

The committee believe that the League as 
it stands will breed wars instead of securing 
peace. They also believe that the covenant 
of the League demands sacrifices of Amer- 
ican independence and sovereignty which 
would in no way promote the world’s peace, 
but which are fraught with the gravest 
dangers to the future safety and well-being 


of the United States. The amendments and 


reservations alike are governed by a single 
purpose, and that is to guard American rights 
and American sovereignty, the invasion of 
which would stimulate breaches of faith, 
encourage conflicts, and generate wars. The 
United States can serve the cause of peace 
best, as she has served it in the past, and do 
more to secure liberty and _ civilization 
throughout the world by proceeding along 
the paths she has always followed and by 
not permitting herself to be fettered by the 
dictates of other nations or immersed and 
entangled in all the broils and conflicts of 
Burope. 


We have heard it frequently said that the 
United States ‘‘must’’ do this and do that 
in regard to this League of Nations and the 
terms of the German peace. There is no 
“must"' about it. ‘‘Must"' is not a word 
to be used by foreign nations or domestic 
officials to the American people or their 
representatives. Equally unfitting is the at- 
tempt to frighten the unthinking by suggest- 
ing that if the Senate adopts amendments or 
reservations the United States may be ex- 
cluded from the League. That is the one 
thing that certainly will not happen. The 
other nations know well that there is no 
threat of retaliation possible with the United 
States, because we have asked nothing for 
ourselves and have received nothing. We 
seek no guarantees, no territory, no com- 
mercial benefits or advantages. The other 
nations will take us on our own terms, for 
without us their League is a wreck, and all 
their gains from a victorious peace are im- 
periled. We exact nothing for ourselves, 
but we insist that we shall be the judges, 
and the only judges, as to the preservation 
of our rights, our sovereignty, our safety, 
and our independence. 


At this moment the United States is free 
from any entanglements or obligations which 
legally or in the name of honor would compel 
her to do anything contrary to the dictates 
of conscience or to the freedom and the in- 
terests of the American people. This is the 
hour when we can say precisely what we will 
do and exactly what we will not do, and no 
man can ever question our good faith if we 
speak now. When we are once caught in the 
meshes of a treaty of alliance or a League 
of Nations composed of twenty-six other 
powers our freedom of action is gone. To 
preserve American independence and Amer- 
ican sovereignty, and thereby best serve the 
welfare of mankind, the committee propose 
these amendments and reservations, 

(Signed :) 
HENRY CABOT LODGE, (Mass.) 
WILLIAM E. BORAH, (Idaho.) 
FRANK B. BRANDEGEE, (Conn.) 
ALBERT C. FALL, (N. M.) 
PHILANDER C. KNOX, (Penn.) 
WARREN G. HARDING, (Ohio.) 
HIRAM JOHNSON, (Cal) 
HARRY S. NEW, (Ind.) 
GEORGE H. MOSBS, (Conn.) 
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The minority report, signed by six 
Democrats, as presented by Senator 
Hitchcock, ranking minority member of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, was 


es follows: 

The undersigned, members of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, unite in urging the 
early ratification of the pending treaty of 
peace without amendments and without 
reservations. 

We deplore the long and unnecessary de- 
Jay to which the treaty has been subjected, 
while locked up in the committee whose ma~ 
jority decisions and recommendations were 
from the start a foregone conclusion. They 
could have been made in July as well as tn 
September, and would have been the same, 

The industrial world is in ferment, the 
financial world in doubt, and commerce 
halts, while this great delay in the peace 
settlement has been caused by the majority 
of a committee known to be out of harmony 
with the of the Senate and the 
majority of the people. This is government 
by obstruction as well as by a minority. 

Our export trade already shows the un- 
deniable effects of delay and doubt in treaty 
ratification and peace settlement. For the 
first seven months following the armistice 
our exports averaged almost seven hundred 
millions per month, but in July they fell to 
seventy millions of dol- 


majority 


and 


five hundred 

Jars. Europe undoubtedly wants our prod- 
ucts, but can only take them in full quan- 
tity if our financial institutions provide the 


edit to bridge over the period necessary 
to vestore European industry to productive- 
ness. This private credit can not and will not 
be furnished as long as the peace settlement 


is in doubt. A public credit has heretofore 
carried this great t-lance of trade. Since 
the armistice was signed our Government 
has advanced to European Governments 
nearly two and one-half bition dollars, 
which was almost enough to cover the bal- 
ance of trade during the eight months’ pe- 
riod 

Our Government, however, has about 
reached the end ‘of its authority given by 
Congrs and will advance but little more, 


From now on, tf we are to keep up our com- 
, with Kurope, private enterprise must 
furnish the credit to cover the trade balance 
till Buropean Industries get started and are 


nerce 


able to pay us with thelr goods. Peace 
ettiement delays and doubts paralyze this 
revival. If uncertainty continues, depres- 
ion ts inevitable, 


The claim by the majority of this commit- 
mittee that we have exported over eleven 
million dollars’ worth of goods to Germany 
since the arraistice and without a peace set- 
tlement is no doubt true. To other countries 
during the same perjod we exported over 
five thousand million dollars’ worth, What 


majority report, was practically no 


exported to Germany, as stated by the 


¥ - cit > ee + woe wi 
jority report boasts of it as evidence of 
revival in spite of treaty delay. = 
The same statesmen gravely assure us 


peace settlement is made. Two cents a 
month per capita is hardly trading with Ger. _ 
many. ~ ¥, 
AGAINST ALL AMENDMENTS 
Referring to the action of majority ae 
the committee, we unite in piles and us, F 
demning the recommendations both beer 
textual amendments and as to arose, Bei 
ervations. As far as the pro 
PS are concerned we 
to discuss their characte - length 
opinion they have no meri but i y 
be good, bad, or indifferent, whether they a 
by the Senate can have no * adoption 
except to defeat the pa es eftect 23 
United States in the treaty. 


could by any possibility be accepted, even 
€ven 


i 


States in the war, and 
by any possibility be 
To adopt any one 
equivalent to rej 
The suggestion of 

the Peace Conferenee ti eile 
Paris and could consider an textual am 
ments to the treaty made ty °F 
that German representatives conan 


to Paris for that BE 
Situation. The F 
finally 
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to do so, and with the 
power it will in an 
rit = operation 

© United States 

Moreover, the Peace & decision, 
no further power to Reman 
sentatives to Paris.” 
pulsion has been = * 
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under a dictated peace. Among the 
essions which the United States would 


a 8 OF the rejection of the treaty may be in- 
-_- eluded the following: 


First—Germany’s acknowledgment of 
responsibility for the war and her prom- 
ise to make restitution for damages re- 
sulting from it, 

Second—Germany’s promise to us in the 
treaty that she will not impose higher or 
other customs duties or charges on our 
goods than those charged to the most- 
favored nation and will not prohibit or 
restrict or discriminate against imports 
directly or indirectly from our country. 

Third—Germany’s promise to us in the 
treaty that she will make no discrimina- 
tion in German ports on shipping bearing 
our flag, and that our shipping in Ger- 
man ports will be given as favorable 
treatment as German ships receive. 

Fourth—That for six months after the 
: treaty goes into effect no customs duty 
nis will be levied against imports from the 
United States except the lowest duties 


J 
oe that were in force for the first six montis 
mare of 1914, 

1 Fifth—Germany’s agreement with us 
a that the United States shall have the 
an privilege of reviving such of the treaties 
ga with Germany as were in existence prior 
= to the war as we may alone desire. 
as* Sixth—Germany’s promise to us to re- 
pe store the property of our citizens seized 
a in Germany or to compensate the owners. 

ore Seventh—Germany’s very important 
“tA validating all acts by the United States 

geo and by the Alien Property Custodian by 

= which we seized and proceeded to liqui- 
e att date $800,000,000 worth of property in the 
e at United States belonging to German citi- 
od at zens. 

” 3) Eighth—Germany’s agreement that the 
.. proceeds of the sale of these properties 


a may be used to compensate our citizens 
' in Germany if Germany fails to do so, or 
to pay debts which Germany or Germans 
; owe to American citizens, or to pay 
. American pre-war claims against Ger- 
4 many for property destroyed and lives 
taken similar to the losses because of the 
destruction of the Lusitania. 
e* 4 Ninth—Germany’s agreement that she 
" . wilh compensate her own citizens for 
* . property, patents, and other things be- 
a longing to them in the United States 
seized during the war by our Govern- 
ment. 
ly Tenth—Germany’s agreement that no 
sz’ claim can be made against the United 
States in respect to the use or sale dur- 
ing the war by our Government, or by 
' persons acting for our Government, of 
* of 6 any rights in industrial, literary, or 
| artistic property, including patents. 


. "© « Bleyenth—Germany’s agreement that 
, is jf, the United States shall retain over 
” a x ,000 tons of German shipping, seized 
"a ae oe ee 
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in American ports, which must more 
than compensate us for shipping lost 
during the war. 

Twelfth—We would lose our member- 
ship on the Reparations Commission, 
which will be the most powerful interna- 
tional body ever created and which will 
have enormous control over the trade 
and commerce of Germany with the rest 
of the world for years to come. It not 
only supervises the use of German eco- 
nomic resources and the payment of 
reparations, but it can restrict or expand 
Germany’s imports and distribute much 
of her desirable exports, including dyes. 
In no way can the United States assure 
itself against discrimination in German 
imports and financial policies, unless we 
have a member upon this great Repara- 
tions Commission. 


AMENDMENT SAME AS REJECTION 


These are some, but by no means all, of the 
valuable concessions which the United States 
would inevitably sacrifice by failing to ratify 
the treaty. This failure would be just as 
complete if we adopt an amendment to it as 
if we rejected the treaty absolutely. In either 
event, we would find ourselves at the end of 
the war, it is true, but without any peace or 
terms of peace with Germany. We would 
have abandoned our disgusted associates and 
we would be reduced to the necessity of seek- 
ing a negotiated peace with an angry Ger- 
many on such terms as she would be willing 
to accord, 

We are, therefore, without any qualifica- 

tions against amendments. 

We are aware that the claim has been set 
up that one of the proposed amendments, 
which relates only to the League of Nations, 
does not require the assent of Germany. This 
is based on the fact that Germany is not yet 
a member of the League of Nations and may 
not be for several years. 

The answer is, however, that the League 
covenant is a part of the treaty, and the 
League, which is mentioned in many places 
in the treaty, has much to do with German 
affairs, even though Germany is not a mem- 
ber. Germany, in agreeing to the treaty, has 
assented to the provisions of the covenant, 
and one of the provisions is that it can only 
be amended by the action of the League, 
which has not yet started, ratified by all the 
members of the Council, which has not yet 
organized, as well as by a majority of the 
members of the Assembly. It is obvious, 
therefore, if it is to be amended in any other 
way, Germany’s assent will be just as neces- 
sary as to any other article of the treaty. 


RESERVATIONS 


The reservations proposed by the majority 
of this committee are of such a character as 
at once betray their authorship. They are the 
work of Senators organized for the purpose 
of destroying the Leage and, if possible, de- 


; 
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feating this treaty. Their phraseology is 
such as makes this purpose plain. They are 
in no sense interpretative reservations, to be 
used to make clear language in the treaty 
that might be considered doubtful, but they 
are so fzamed as to receive the support of 
Senators who desire the defeat of the treaty. 

While masquerading in the guise of reser- 
vations, they are in fact alterations of the 
treaty. They have all the vices of amend- 
ments and the additional vice of pretending 
to be what they are not. Presented as parts 
of the resolution to ratify the treaty, they 
would in fact, if adopted, result in its defeat. 
All of them apply to the League of Nations 
section of the treaty. Those who oppose the 
League of Nations realize that it is invincible 
on a square fight and they hope to destroy it 
by this indirection. 

The League of Nations has stood the test 
of worldwide criticism and unlimited attack. 
It stands today as the only hope for world 
peace. After all the assaults of many months 
its purposes and prov:sions stand out clearly 
defined, unaffected by criticism, and unyield- 
ing to attack. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


The League of Nations proposes to or- 
ganize the nations of the world for peace, 
whereas they have always heretofore been 
organized for war. It proposes to establish 
the rule of international justice in place of 
force. 

It proposes to make a war of conquest im- 
possible by uniting all nations against the 
offender. 

It is the first international arrangement 
ever made by which small and weak nations 
are given the organized strength of the 
world for protection. 

It is a covenant between many nations by 
which each agrees not to do certain things 
which in the past have produced wars and 
to do many things which have been found 
to preserve the peace. 

It is a working plan for the gradual re- 
duction of armament by all members simul- 
taneously in proper proportion and by agree- 
ment. 

It sets up arbitration as a friendly method 
of adjusting disputes and inquiry when ar- 
bitration is not agreed to. In both cases it 
provides a cooling-off period of nine months, 
during which the differences may be ad- 
justed. 

It preserves the territorial integrity and 
political independence of each member and 
leaves to each the exercise of its sovereign 
rights as a nation. 

It will save the world from wars and 
preparations for wars. It will reduce armies 
and navies and taxes. 

It will help to remove the discontent with 
Government in all countries, by making 
Government beneficent and deyoting its 
revenues to constructive rather than to de- 
structive purposes. 

It is the only plan proposed to redeam the 


world from wars, pestilence, and famine, the 
only one by which a stricken world can be 
redeemed from the disasters of the late war 
and the dangers of impending international 
chaos. 

Those who dally and delay as they seck 
with miscroscopes to find some petty flaw in 
its structure have nothing themselves to pro- 
pose. They have appealed to every prejudice 
and resorted to every desperate method of 
attack to destroy this great international 
effort to establish peace, but they suggest 
nothing in its place. 

They denounce the public demand for ener- 
getic action as ‘‘clamor.”’ They rail at the 
President, who with the representatives of 
many other nations has devoted months of 
hard work to a great constructive effort to 
settle the terms and reorganize the world for 
peace. Finally, unable to stem the tide of 
public demand for the League of Nations, 
they resort to so-called reservations in the 
hope that they can destroy by indirection 
what they have found unassailable = direct 
attack. 

We renew our recommendation that the 
work of the Peace Conference be confirmed, 
the will of the people fulfilled, and the peace 
of the world advanced by the ratification of 
this treaty—‘‘ the best hope of the world ’’— 
even if, like all human instrumentalities, it 
be not divinely perfect in every detail. 


GILBERT H. HITCHCOCK, (Neb.) 
JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS, (Miss.) - 
CLAUDE A. SWANSON, (Va.) 
ATLEE POMERENE, (Ohio.) 
MARCUS A. SMITH, (Ariz.) 

KEY PITTMAN, (Nev.) 


SENATOR McCUMBER’S ATTACK ON 
LODGE REPORT 


Senator Porter J. McCumber of North 
Dakota, a Republican member of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations, on 
Sept. 15 presented a minority report, of 
which he himself was sole signatory, and 
which embodied a scathing indictment of the 
majority report. At the outset of his pro- 
test Senator McCumber complained that the 
majority of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions had deviated frem the rule of con- 
fining a report to the objects of a measure 
and the reasons for proposed amendments. 
He continued: 


Not one word is said, not a single al- 
lusion made, concerning either the great 
purposes of the League of Nations or the 
methods by which these purposes are to 
be accomplished. Irony and sarcasm 
have been substituted for argument, and 
positions taken by the a or indi- 
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nt upon the Agra many changes in order to make a more 
of on to comply with perfect instrument that will work for the 
Tobie: on or the enforcement benefit of humanity. All of these noble 
obligation upon a recalcitrant and lofty purposes have been ignored in 


It is a mighty step in the right the majority report or treated with sar- 
n.: Every sentiment of justice and eastic disdain or jingoistic contempt. To 
ity is on its side. Some of its pro- my mind such an attitude is most selfish, 
1s are yet crude and uncertain of immoral, and dishonorable. 
a ion, but the whole purpose is most d 
e and worthy, and, as in our Amer- The final debate on the treaty amend- 
Constitution, we were compelled, ments was scheduled to begin Sept. 23, 


1 order to form a more perfect union, oie 
Eiitoldepend upon the right of amendment, and the Senators who had been trailing 


so in this great world Constitution ex- President Wilson were recalled to Wash- 
aeerce will undoubtedly necessitate ington for the struggle. 
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Hallowed Ground 


By E. MYRTLE DUNN 


Oh, let them sleep in peace! They paid the price 
: For rest and quiet in that stricken land. 

$e ; ‘They gladly gave their lives! Let that suffice 

To held in sacred bond that noble band. 

Is it not so? The world looked on, amazed 
To see the eager thousands cross the sea; 

To watch the brave young faces as they gazed, 
And heard that ‘‘ Forward March”’ for Liberty! 


: Oh, let them rest! You would not know them now! 
Their forms were sadly broken in the strife. 
You could not kiss the lips nor touch the brow 
That feels no more the thrilling pulse of life. 
+f They went to fight, and die if need there seemed; 
; ’ To rescue tortured brothers from the foe. 
a4 You would not find the smiles in eyes that beamed— 
The tones that answered when you let them go. 


So let them rest! The work so nobly done— 

5 A grander monument than marble tomb. 

ree The victory sure which they so bravely won 

: Will shine forever through the saddest gloom. 

A little while, and they will rise again, 
Responsive to that last long trumpet sound. 

Then grief shall be effaced—no weeping then, 

For wheresoe’er they sleep is Hallowed Ground. 


Senate Discussion of Amendments 


Prolonged Contest Over Proposed Amendments to 
Accompany Ratification—Text of New Reservations a 


HE United States continued the long 
| debate over ratification of the Ger- 
man Peace Treaty throughout Sep- 
tember and October. At every ses- 
sion there were speeches for or against 
the amendmerts and reservations offered 
by the Foreigr, Relations Committee in 
the preceding month. Continuous efforts 
were made by the Republican leaders to 
reach @ wnanimous agreement. The 
Chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, Senator H. C. Lodge of Massa- 
chusetts, the Republican leader, strongly 
supported direct amendment of the 
treaty, and this position was sustained 
by thirty-six Republican Senators and 
two Democratic Senators, the latter be- 
ing Senator Reed of Missouri and Sen- 
ator Gore of Oklahoma. Another group, 
comprising twelve Republicans and 
three Democrats, opposed direct amend- 
ments, but favored specific and effective 
qualifying reservations. A third group, 
numbering forty, headed by Senator 
Hitchcock of Nebraska, the former 
Chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, all known as “ Administration 
Democrats,” opposed any amendments to 
the text of the treaty, and the greater 
number strongly opposed any qualifying 
reservations whatsoever. Nearly all the 
members of the Senate participated in 
the debate, which at times grew acri- 
monious. 


THE GORE AMENDMENTS 


The first specific issue voted on was 
that of thirty-five textual amendments 
to the treaty offered by Senator Fall, 
Republican, of New Mexico, intended to 
eliminate American participation on the 
commissions established under the treaty, 
excepting the Reparations Commission. 
The vote on these amendments was 
taken on Oct. 2 and resulted in their de 
feat by a decisive majority. oe 


jet 


On the first test between the oppos- 
ing sides, which came on the amendment 
to take the United States out of the 
commission to fix the Belgian bounda- e 
ries, the vote was 30 in favor of to 58 
against. All the middle-ground Senators 
except Mr. McLean of Connecticut voted 
against the amendment. 


MIDDLE-GROUNDERS IN CONTROL 


On three other roll calls taken on the 
amendments there were slight changes 
in the attitude cf the middle-ground Sen- 
ators influenced by the points involved. 
On two roll calls, one to eliminate the 
United States from participation in the 
Sarre Valley Commission and the other 
pertaining to the commission to govern 
Upper Silesia, where a plebiscite as to 
future government is to be held, the op- 
position mustered 31 votes, that being 
their maximum strength. 

The alignment found Senator Gore of 
Oklahoma voting with the Republicans 
on all amendments, while Senator 
Thomas of Colorado joined them in two 
roll calls. Senator Jones, Republican, 
of Washington, voted with the Demo- 
crats on two amendments, and later 
switched to the opposition. 

The voting gave evidence that the 
middle-ground Senators controlled the 
situation, both as to amendments and PY 
reservations. From speeches made by 
five of this group, Capper, Hale, Cum- 
mins, Lenroot and Smoot, it seemed evi- 


amendments, they would 
the treaty unless — 


_ FOR THE AMENDMENT-—30. 
Republicans—29. 

Lodge, (Mass.) 
McCormick, (Ill.) 
McLean, (Conn.) 
Moses, (N. H.) 
New, (Ind.) 
Newberry, (Mich.) 
Norris, (Neb.) 
Penrose, (Penn.) 
Fernald, (Me.) Phipps, (Col.) 
France, (Md.) Poindexter, (Wash.) 
Frelinghuysen, (N.J.) Sherman, (IIl.) 
Gronna, (N. D.) Wadsworth, (N. Y.) 
- Harding, (Ohio.) Warren, (Wyo.) 
Knox, (Penn.) Watson, (Ind.) 
La Follette, (Wis.) 

Democrat—1. 
Gore, Oklahoma. 


‘Ball, _(Del.) 
Borah, (Idaho.) 
Brandegee, (Conn.) 
Calder, (N. Y.) 
Curtis, (Kan.) 
Dillingham, (Vt.) 
Elkins, (W. Va.) 
Fall, (N. M.) 


AGAINST THE AMENDMENT—58. 
Republicans—17. 


Capper, (Kan.) McCumber, (N. D.) 
Colt, (R. 1.) McNary, (Ore.) 
Cummins, (Iowa.) Nelson, (Minn.) 
Edge, (N. J.) Smoot, (Utah.) 
Hale, (Me.) Spencer, (Mo.) 
Jones, (Wash.) Sterling, (S. D.) 
Kellogg, (Minn.) Townsend, (Mich.) 
Lenroot, (Wis.) 


Democrats—41,. 


Ashurst, (Ariz.) Phelan, (Cal.) 
Bankhead, (At‘a.) Pittman, (Nev.) 
‘Beckham, (Ky.) Pomerene, (Ohio.) 
Chamberlain, (Ore.) Ransdell, (La.) 
Robinson, (Ark.) 


a Culberson, (Texas.) 

F Dial, (S. C.) Sheppard, (Texas.) 
fs Fletcher, (Fla.) Shields, (Tenn.) 

pt Gay, (La.) Simmons, (N. C.) 
: Gerry, (R. I.) Smith, (Ariz.) 

p Harris, (Ge.) Smith, (Ga.) 

ed Harrison, (Miss.) Smith, (Md.) 


Stanley, (Ky.) 
Swanson, (Va.) 
Thomas, (Col.) 
Trammell, (Fla.) 
Underwood, (Ala.) 
Walsh, (Mass.) 
Walsh, (Mon.) 
Williams, (Miss.) 
Wolcott, (Del.) 


Henderson, (Nev.) 
Hitchcock, (Neb.) 
Jones, (N. M.) 
Kendrick, (Wyo.) 
Kirby, (Ark.) 
McKellar, (Tenn.) 
Myers, (Mon.) 
Nugent, (Idaho.) 
Overman, (N, C.) 
Owen, (Okla.) 


”) _ Pairs. 

Senator Johnson, California, for, with 
Senator Martin, Virginia, against. 
Senator Page, Vermont, for, with Sen- 
ator Johnson, South Dakota, against. 
me Senator Reed, Missouri, for, with Sen- 
ator King, Utah, against. 

nies Senator Sutherland, West Virginia, for, 


fe reage Smith, South Carolina, 


Had all of the Senators, paired and 
unable to vote, been able to cast their 
votes, the vote on the Belgian amend- 
ment would have been: For, 34; against, 
60. 


The Senate took eight votes on the 
Fall amendments, four by roll call and 
the remainder viva voce. Besides that, on 
the first amendment, relating to the Bel- 
gian boundaries, the votes were as fol- 
lows: 

Two amendments relating to commis- 
sions to fix boundaries of the Grand 
Duchy of Luxembourg, defeated by viva 
voce vote. 

An amendment on the Sarre Valley 
Basin, defeated 31 for and 56 against. 

Twenty-six amendments, en bloc, on 
commissions on boundaries relating to 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Upper Silesia, 
the Rhineland, East Prussia, and Dan- 
zig, defeated viva voce. 

An amendment barring the United 
States from participation in treaties with 
Czechoslovakia, by which the latter guar- 


antees religious freedom to its subjects, 
defeated 28 to 53. 


Two amendments pertaining to a 
plebiscite for Upper Silesia and provid- 
ing that the United States send soldiers 
to that territory, defeated 31 to 46 

An amendment relating to the religious 
freedom of Poland, defeated viva voce. 

An amendment touching on a plebiscite 
for East Prussia, defeated viva voce. 


The vote on the amendment against 
the United States participating in the 
commission on the plebiscite for Upper 
Silesia, found Senators Sterling, Ken- 
yon and Cummins, who had not voted 
with the Republicans before, aligned 
with them. The aggregate of thirty-one 
votes in favor of this amendment would 
have been swelled to forty had all the 
Senators who had voted before with the 
Republicans or were absent answered 
the roll call. 


THE SHANTUNG AMENDMENT 


The second test on textually amending 
the treaty took place on Oct. 16. By a 
vote of 55 to 35, the six Lodge amend- 
ments to the Peace Treaty, providing 
for restoring the economic privileges on 
the Shantung Peninsula to China rather 
than to give them to Japan, as the treaty 
provides, were defeated. The amend- 
ments were voted upon en bloc. Imme- 
diately after the vote was announced, 
Senator Lodge told the Senate that, “ at 
the proper time,’ he would move to 
strike the entire Shantung section from 
the treaty. 
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The vote on the Shentung amend- 
ments was: 


FOR THE AMENDMENTS-—35. 
Republicans—32. 


Ball, Lodge, 
Borah, McCormick, 
Brandegee, McLean, 
Calder, Moses, 
Capper, New, 
Curtis, Newberry, 
Dillingham, Norris, 
Fall, Page, 
Trance, Penrose, 
Irelinghuysen, Phipps, 
Gronna, Poindexter, 
Harding, Sherman, 
Johnson, Sutherland, 
Jones, (‘%Vash.,) Wadsworth, 
Knox, Warren, 
La Follette, Watson. 

Democrats—3. 
Gore, Walsh, (Mass.) 
Reed, 


AGAINST THE AMENDMENTS—55. 


Republicans—14, 
Colt, McCumber, 
Cummins, McNary, 
Hale, Nelson, 
Kellogg, Smoot, 
Kenyon, Spencer, 
Keyes, Sterling, 
Lenroot, Townsend. 

Democrats—41. 
Ashurst, Owen, 
Bankhead, Phelan, 
Beckham, Pittman, 
Chamberlain, Pomerene, 
Culberson, Ransdell, 
Dail, Robinson, 
Fletcher, Sheppard, 
Gay, Shields, 
Gerry, Simmons, 
Harris, Smith, (Ariz.,) 
Harrison, Smith, Ga.,) 
Henderson, Smith, (Md.,) 
Hitchcock, Stanley, 
Jones, (N. M.,) Swanson, 
Kendrick, Thomas, 
King, Trammell, 
Kirby, Underwood, 
McKellar, Walsh, (Mon.,) 
Myers, Williams, 
Nugent, Wolcott. 
Overman, 


Of those not voting, Senators Edge, 
Republican, of New Jersey; Martin, 
Democrat, of Virginia; Smith, Demo- 
erat, of South Carolina, and Johnson, 
Democrat, of South Dakota, were paired 
against the amendments. Senators 
Elkins, Republican, of West Virginia, 
and Fernald, Republican, of Maine, were 
paired for them. 


A ey 


GLIMPSES OF THE DEBATE 


The debate on the Lodge amendments 


ran from 11 o’clock until 5:30, when the 
vote was taken. The Republican leaders 
exerted every effort to save the amend- 
ments from defeat, although knowing 
in advance of the vote that they were 
beaten. 


Senator Johnson of California de- 
nounced the Shantung award as “in- 
famous, detestable, and abominable.” He 
told Republican Senators who, during 
the debate, had said that they would 
favor a reservation rather than an 
amendment, that the way to “cut 
Shantung out of the treaty is to reject 
it outright.” Although assured by the 
Republican leaders that the prospects 
were favorable for the adoption of a 
reservation on Shantung, Mr. Johnson 
insisted that the amendment route was 
the safer one. 


In the speeches of nearly all the Re- 
publicans who voted against the amend- 
ments the preference for a reservation 
was emphasized. They indicated that 
they would be willing to support a 
reservation that would assert the privi- 
lege of the United States to refuse to 
be bound by any action of the League 
of Nations in any dispute relating to 
the Shantung Peninsula. 


In his speech in advocacy of the Lodge 
amendments, Senator Johnson said: 


All Senators seem to feel a sense of 
disapproval over the wrong done in the 
Shantung award under the treaty, but 
those who would retain it in the treaty 
argue that it was a decision, by the Peace 
Conference, that was dictated by expe- 
diency and that it is too late to do ary- 
thing. That is a weak, a timid, attitude 
to take. 


If the United States condones this 
wrong to China, it will be the first time 
we have ever been a party to the de- 
spoiling of that nation. I insist that we 

- ought not be bluffed into failing to do 
what is our plain duty. The decision of 
the Senate in this matter ought to be 
made upon the moral principle involved. 
If it is, the eter will vote to cutout © 
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. they would vote for a reservation on the 


- Shantung award, but that, as an amend- 
ment would involve sending the treaty 


_ back to the principal signatory powers, 


they could not support it. 

Senator Hale, in telling the Senate 
why he would vote against the amend- 
ment, said that while he disapproved the 
Shantung provisions in the treaty, he felt 
that the “ wisest” policy was to express 
disapproval through a reservation in 
which the United States could affirm its 
refusal to be held to any judgment of the 
League relating to the Shantung rights. 
That, he said, would leave the Shantung 
award in the treaty but relieve the Uni- 
ted States from any obligation respecting 
it in the future. Mr. Hale went on: 

Unless reservations are made to this 

treaty that will make the position of the 
United States clear, both as to Shantung 
and the inequality of vote in the League 
Assembly, I shall cast my vote against 
the treaty. 

Senator Sterling said he felt that the 
Senate would be “ wasting time” trying 
to eliminate the Shantung provision 
through amendment, since the treaty was 
practically in force now and to make 
textual changes would necessitate recon- 
vening the Peace Conference. 

“So far as the treaty is concerned, 
the Shantung provision is in force,” said 
Mr. Sterling. “ All the United States can 
do now is to decline, through a reserva- 
tion, to become a party to it. With the 
United States in the League of Nations 
we can accomplish much to rectify the 
injustice done to China.” 

Senator Smith, Democrat, of Georgia, 
argued that a reservation would better 
accomplish what the Senate sought to do. 


SENATOR PHELAN’S VIEW 


Senator Phelan, Democrat, of Califor- 
nia, while announcing that he was op- 
posed to any amendments or drastic res- 
ervations, indicated that he would vote 
for an interpretative reservation to as- 
sure the United States full determina- 
tion of her domestic questions, if it was 
thought necessary. While concerned 
over what he called Japanese encroach- 
ment on the Pacific Coast, he said he 
was not sure that, under the treaty, 


Bas alent would be enabled to extend her 
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I do not see how the question of Jap- 
anese immigration is involved in this 
treaty [said Senator Phelan]. We will 
never consent to race equality, which in- 
volves immigration, naturalization, elec- 
tive franchise, and ownership and inter- 
marriage. It was rejected at Paris. 
These are domestic questions in which 
the League of Nations has no concern. 

Lest there be doubt under Article XI. 
as to the power of the League to have 
Jurisdiction in these matters, I would 
favor an explicit interpretative reserva- 
tion on the matter. 

Senator La Follette finished the de- 
bate on the Shantung amendment, de- 
nouncing it as a “burglary,” in which, 
he said, the United States was asked to 
participate. 

This award to Japan rests on force 
[said Senator La Follette]. It involves 
robbery so barefaced that they won't dare 
go through with it if the United States 
refuses to become 2 party to it. 

On Oct. 17 the Senate, without a roll 
call, defeated the two amendments pro- 
posed by Senator Fall of New Mexico 
designed to limit American representa- 
tion on the Reparations Commission. In 
the debate preceding this vote there was 
sharp criticism of the sending of 5,000 
American troops on Oct. 16 from New 
York to Europe, where they were to police 
Silesia during the plebiscite ordered by 
the terms of the treaty. 


SENDING TROOPS ABROAD 


Senator Brandegee of Connecticut 
stated that he had received many leters 
asking that something be done to protect 
the Armenian people from slaughter 
when British troops are withdrawn. He 
said: 

Of course, we know, or have been in- 
formed through the press, that the British 
are withdrawing rapidly their forces from 
Armenia and the Caucasus and have re 
quested this country to send from 100,0% 
to 200,000 men over there to take the place 
of the withdrawn British troops. 


Senator Borah interrupted with the 
question: “There are not any unde- 
veloped oil fields in Armenia or Turkey, 
then?” Senator Brandegee replied: 

The article states that the President is 

very anxious that we should accept the 

mandate for Armenia, and therefore I 

assume that there is no oil or anything 

else of use to this country there. * * * 

I hope that somebody will introduce a 

resolution to find out what the proposi- 

tion is in Armenia, how far we have been 
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committed, if at all, by the President, who 
has the authority to initiate agreements, 
and I hope that some information con- 
cerning the dispatch of our army to va- 
rious parts of the world will be forth- 
coming. 


Senator Wadsworth of New York, 
Chairman of the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee, informed the Senate that he 
had made inquiries about the Silesian 
plan from Chief of Staff March. He 
continued : 


I learned that the expedition consists in 
the aggregate of about 5,000 men, the Sth 
and 15th Regiments of Infantry, and suit- 
able detachments. It is bound in the first 
instance for Coblenz, to be held there 
pending the time when directions shall be 
given it by some higher authority to pro- 
ceed to Silesia, and there participate in 
the policing of a plebiscite. 

This American force, I was given to un- 
derstand, was to form part of a force con- 
tributed by at least two other nations, the 
aggregate of the allied force to consist of 
something like 18,000 men. 

I was given to understand that the dis- 
patch of this force was due to some ar- 
rangements made by the American Peace 
Commission in Paris, or some agreement 
made by them with the representatives of 
other powers, to the effect that America 
would join with the other powers in po- 
licing this far-away country while a pleb- 
iscite is being held. It was intimated also 
that the power for sending this force 
springs from the fact that we are still 
technically at war with Germany. 


Complete information as to the con- 
templated use of American troops abroad 
should be given to the Congressional com- 
mittees, Senator Wadsworth said, so that 
a military policy could be framed in ac- 
cordance with the plan. 


A PASSAGE AT ARMS 


Just before the vote was taken Sena- 
tor Fall made a bitter reply to Senator 
Hitcheock’s warning that if action on 
the treaty was delayed the President 
could accomplish his objects by the con- 
tinued use of war powers. Senator Fall 
declared: 


There is a way reserved in the Declara- 
tion of Independence in which war pow- 
ers can be taken away without the rati- 
fication of this treaty. God deliver us 
from the necessity of appealing to the 
ultimate powers of the people of the 
United States to change forcibly their 
form of government. We have declareé 
ourselves, in violation of the terms of 
the armistice, justified in occupying por- 


Prd: Sy: bg he a . a : 
vided to be occupied in ‘the armistice. 


Senator Hitchcock interrupted to say 
that the President made the armistice 
and had the power to change it, the 
armistice being a purely military pro- 
ceeding. 


Now there is another astounding propo- 
sition, [Senator Fall resumed.] 

Any Senator who holds such ideas as 
those just expressed has an absolute con- 
tempt for the Constitution of the United 
States, an absolute contempt for the form 
of government adopted by our fathers and 
so far preserved by the sword of our peo- 
ple, or else has no conception whatever > 
of what the form of government is, with 2. 
its three co-ordinate branches of govern- 
ment. He has no conception, as I under- 
stand it, of international Jaw or of the 
rules among civilized nations. "i 

The Senator does not realize for a 
moment that the armistice takes the 
place of the treaty of peace for the time 
being when it Is in effect, and that a 
violation of it by us would be as much 
to be condemned as a violation of its i 
terms by Germany. ; 4 


To Mr. Hitchcock’s remark, “ The Sen- 
ator has shown no violation of it,’ Sen- BS 
ator Fall replied: a 


But the Senator himself is suggesting =. 
that the President has the right to vio- “i 
late it. So long as we have not entered % 
into a treaty of peace with the last por- 
tion of the former Austrian Empire the 
dictatorship in this country and through- 


out the world will continue. That is the Pi 
only logical deduction which can be made g 
from the war powers of the President je, 
as construed by his representatives here. . 
Therefore, if we can just hold off peace » 


with any other country, the President 
can continue to exercise his war powers 
abroad, and under his war powers, being 
a military dictator, he can use the armed \ J 
forces of the country anywhere he pleases 1: 
and not be subject to punishment by im- , 


peachment through the Congress. I deny 
any such construction. i 
DEMOCRATS CONFER 4 


On Oct. 21 fifteen Democratic Sena- 
tors conferred as to a policy regarding: 
reservations projected by the Republican : 
majority, but no definite agreement was ii 
reached. It developed at this conference i 
that the Democrats were not united in 
their position respecting reservations. 
Senator Hitchcock announced that no 
compromise would be made regarding 
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who was the leader of the Republican 
group opposing textual amendments, re- 
ported seven reservations which were re- 
garded as quite as effective qualifications 
of the treaty as any that had been agreed 
upon by Senator Lodge and the group 
favoring amendments. This action fore- 
shadowed an agreement among the Re- 
publicans; it indicated that they would 
ie unanimously support the reservation 
7? program, which insured its adoption by 
3 the Senate. 


REVISED RESERVATIONS REPORTED 


The Foreign Relations Committee on 
Oct. 22 decided to report a series of re- 
vised reservations as substitutes for 
those of Sept. 10. The most important 
addition was a preamble specifying that 
all the reservations must be accepted by 
three of the four principal allied powers 
before they become effective. A signifi- 
cant feature of the meeting was the fact 
that Senator McCumber, the Republican 
leader of the group opposing amend- 
ments, voted for all the reservations, but 
cast his vote against the preamble on 
the ground that it was tantamount to an 
amendment. Senator Shields, Democrat, 
of Tennessee, voted for all the reserva- 
tions and the preamble. 

In all, the regular Republicans of the 
Foreign Relations Committee had thir- 
teen reservations to be acted upon as 
part of the reservation program, but 
three were passed over until a later 
time. 

Of the ten reservations accepted five 
touched upon points already covered in 
the four original reservations adopted 
by the committee six weeks ago. These 
pertained to withdrawal; Article X., 


concerning the guarantee of territorial | 


integrity and political independence of 
members of the League; the mandate 
over weak nations, which was formerly 
“ part of the reservation on Article X.; the 


Monroe Doctrine and domestic questions, 
such as the tariff and immigration. 


The reservation on Article X. was al- 


which President Wilson denounced in 
his Salt Lake City speech as being a 
dagger thrust at the heart of the treaty. 
This reservation alone, if adopted, Sen- 

tox Hitchcock said, would be enough to 
tee ac . 


most identical in phrasing with that © 
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impel the Administration forces to reject 
the treaty. Im effect, he said, it con- 
stituted an amendment. Nearly all the 
other reservations, he also said, fell into 
the same category. 

The Shantung reservation was fought 
out for a considerable time in the com- 
mittee. As originally drawn, it provided 
that the United States should decline to 
recognize the validity of any titles which 
Germany assumed to have on the Shan- 
tung Peninsula, which, under the treaty, 
were turned over to Japan. This was 
struck out when Senator Lodge became 
convinced that it might not muster the 
support of the majority of the Senate. 

Nine of the ten reservations were 
adopted by a vote of 11 to 6. On the 
preamble the vote was 10 to 7, with Sen- 
ator McCumber switching his vote. The 
vote on the resolution providing that the 
United States shall accept no mandate 
except by consent of Congress was 12 
to 2, Senators Shields and Williams vot- 
ing in favor of it and Senators Smith 
and Pittman voting against it. Senators 
Hitchcock and Swanson did not vote, 


TEXT OF RESERVATIONS 


The preamble and reservations adopted 
by the committee read: 


PREAMBLE.—The committee also re- 
ports the following reservations and un- 
derstandings to be made a part and a con- 
dition of the resolution of ratification, 
which ratification is not to take effect or 
bind the United States until the said fol- 
lowing reservations and understandings 
have been accepted as a part and a con- 
dition of said instrument of ratification 
by at least three of the four principal 
allied and associated powers, to wit. 
Great Britain, France, Italy and Japan: 

Reservation No. 1.—The United States 
understands and construes Article I. that 
in case of notice of withdrawal from the 
League of Nations, as provided in said 
article, the United States shall be the 
sole judge as to whether all its interna- 
tional obligations and all its obligations 
under the said covenant have been ful- 
filled, and notice of withdrawal by the 
United States may be given by a concur- 
rent resolution of the Congress of the 
United States. 

Reservation No. 2.—The United States 
assumes no obligation to preserve the 


territorial integrity or political indepen- 
dence of any other country or to inter- 


fere in controversies between nations— 

whether members of the League or not— 

under the provisions of Article X., or te 
. 


employ the military or naval forces of the 
United States under any article of the 
treaty for any purpose, unless in any 
particular case the Congress, which, un- 
der the Constitution, has the sole power 
to declare war or to authorize the em- 
ployment of the military or naval forces 
of the United States, shall, by act or joint 
resolution, so provide. 

Reservation No. 3.—No mandate shall 
be accepted by the United States under 
Article XXII., Part 1, or any other pro- 
vision of the treaty of peace with Ger- 
many, except by action of the Congress of 
the United States. 

Reservation No. 4.—The United States 
reserves to itself exclusively the right to 
decide what questions are within its do- 
mestic jurisdiction, and declares that all 
domestic and political questions relating 
wholly or in part to its internal affairs, 
including immigration, labor, coastwise 
traffic, the tariff, commerce, and all 
other domestic questions, are solely with- 
in the jurisdiction of the United States 
and are not under this treaty to be sub- 
mitted in any way either to arbitration or 
to the consideration of the Council or As- 
sembly of the League of Nations or any 
agency theerof, or to the decision or rec- 
ommendation of any other power. 

Reservation No. 5.—The United States 
will not submit to arbitration by the as- 
sembly or the council of the League of 
Nations (provided for in said treaty of 
peace) any questions which in the judg- 
ment of the United States depend on or 
relate to its long-established policy, com- 
monly known as the Monroe Doctrine; 
said doctrine is to be interpreted by the 
United States alone, and is hereby de- 
clared to be wholly outside the jurisdic- 
tion of said League of Nations and en- 
tirely unaffected by any provision con- 
tained in the said treaty of peace with 
Germany. 

Reservation No. 6.—The United States 
withholds its assent to Article 156, 157 
and 158, and reserves full liberty of action 
with respect to any controversy which 
may arise under said articles between the 
Republic of China and the Empire of 
Japan. 

Reservation No. 8.—The United States 
understands that the Reparations Com- 
mission will regulate or interfere with ex- 
ports from the United States to Germany, 
or from Germany to the United States, 
only when the United States by its Con- 
“gress approves such regulation or inter- 
ference. 

Reservation No. 9.—The United States 
shall not be obligated to contribute to any 
expenses of the League of Nations or sec- 
retariat or any commission, committee, 
or conference or other agency, organized 
under the League of Nations, or under the 
treaty, or for the purpose of carrying out 
the treaty provisions, unless and until an 
appropriation of funds available for such 
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expenses shall have been 
Congress of the United States. 


made by the 


Reservation No. 10.—If the United 


States shall at any time adopt any plan 
for the limitation of armaments proposed 
by the council of the League of Nations 
under the provisions of Article VIII., it 
reserves the right to increase such arma- 
ment without the consent of the council 
whenever the United States is threatened 
with invasion or engaged in war. 


Reservation No. 12.—The United States 


reserves the right to permit, in its discre- 
tion, the nationals of a covenant-breaking 
State, as defined in Article XVI. of the 


covenant of the League of Nations, to 


centinue their commercial, financial, and 


personal relations with the nationals of 


the United States, 


The three reservations passed over by 


the committee were: 


Reservation No. 7.—The Congress of the 
United States by law will provide for the 
appointment of the representatives of the 
United States in the assembly and the 
council of the League of Nations, and 
may in its discretion provide for the par- 
ticipation of the United States in any 
commission, committee, tribunal, court, 
council, or conference, or in the selection 
of any members thereof and for the ap- 
pointment of members of said commis- 
sion, committee, court, council, or con- 
ference, or any other representatives un- 
der the treaty of peace, or in carrying 
out its provision and until such partici- 
pation and appointment have been so pro- 
vided for, and the powers and duties of 
such representative so defined, no person 
shall represent the United States under 
either such said League of Nations or 
the treaty, or be authorized to perform 
any act for or on behalf of the United 
States thereunder, and no citizen of the 


United States shall be elected or appointed 


as a member of said commissions, com- 


mittees, courts, councils, or conferences 


except with the approval of the Congress 


of the United States. 


Reservation No. 11—The United States 


construes sub-division ‘““C’”’ of Article 
XXIII. to mean that the League shall 


refuse to recognize agreements with re- 
gard to the traffic in women and chil- 
dren and that the League shall use every 
means possible to abolish and do away 


with such practice. 


Reservation No. 13.—Nothing in Articles 


296, 297, or in any of the annexes thereto, 


or in any other article, provision, sec- 
tion or annex of the treaty of peace with 
Germany shall, as against citizens of the 
United States, be taken to mean any con- 
firmation, ratification or approval of any 
act otherwise illegal or in contravention of 
the rights of citizens of the United Sta 
(This pertains to the p sions 
sections dealing with | 4 
eee 


- 3. 
oreign Relations Commit- 

i 23a dopted four more reserva- 

ms faiths treaty, making fourteen in 
‘6. ll. "Included in these four was Reserva- 

ti on No. %, as it is printed herewith, ex- 

a ept that commissions, if any, are to be 

_ chosen by “The Senate” instead of by 

“The Congress.” No. 12, as it appears 

_ above, was also adopted. The following 

mew Reservation No. 13, offered by 

- Senator Shields, Democrat, of Tennessee, 

Nas adopted by a vote of 10 to 7, one 

_ Republican member, Senator McCumber, 

_ voting No: 

7 The United States declines to accept any 
interest as trustee, or in her own right, or 
to accept any responsibility, for the gov- 
ernment or disposition of the overseas 
possessions of Germany to which Germany 
renounces her right and titles to the prin- 
cipal allied and associated powers under 
Articles 119 to 127, inclusive. 

In putting the original Reservation 
No. 2 into No. 4, which provides that 
the United States reserves the right to 
determine what questions are within its 


. 


a 

_ fTPVHE Prime Minister of New Zealand, 
es William F. Massey, who had repre- 
sented his dominion (with Sir Joseph 
a Ward) at the Peace Conference in Paris, 
_ gave an account of his stewardship to a 
elared audience at Wanganui, New Zea- 
land, on Sept. 6, 1919. He said the 
Be Eazis Conference was the most important 
the British dominions had ever taken 


Me 


‘ in, and they had been admitted on 
r + of equality with the empire and 
em the allied nations. 

+: When war broke out, Germany held 

( important strategical islands in the 

cific. New Zealand now held one— 

—and Australia ae other—Ra- 


g to the Pian of Nauru Isl- 
_ Massey explained that it was 
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domestic jurisdiction, the committee 
voted to add to the latter reservation 
the phrase: “ And the suppression of 
the traffic in women and children, and 
in opium end other dangerous drugs.” 

Senator Shields also moved that the 
Chairman be instructed to draw a res- 
ervation covering the “national honor 
and vital interests ” of the United States. 
This is the language of the Root treaties 
of 1908, and was suggested by Senator 
Reed of Missouri, a Democrat, but not a 
member of the committee. This motion 
was passed, 10 to 5, and the wording of 
the reservation was left to Senator 
Lodge, who offered the following on Oct. 
24 as Reservation No. 14: 


The United States reserves to itself ex- 
Clusively the right to decide what ques- 
tions affect its honor or its vital interests 
and declares that such questions are not 
under this treaty to he submitted in any 
way either to arbitration or to the con- 
sideration of the Council or the Assembly 
of the League of -Nations or any agency 
thereof, or to the decision or recommenda- 
tion of any other power. 


New Zealand’s Premier on the Treaty 


the most important phosphates-bearing 
island in the Pacific. It was in Ger- 
many’s hands when war broke out, and 
a company of Germans and British were 
working the deposits. New Zealanders 
had had their eyes on the island for 
many years, and when it was seen that 
Germany was going to lose the island, 
some New Zealanders, of whom Mr. 
Massey was one, thought New Zealand 
should get it. Australian and New Zea- 
land delegates did not agree as to who 
should have the mandate over the island, 
so it was eventually decided, on Mr. 
Massey’s proposal, that Great Britain 
should take the mandate. 

So far as the New Hebrides was con- 
cerned, Mr. Massey hoped the Condomin- 
jum would be ended as soon as possible. 
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DEFEAT OF RATIFICATION 


HE United States Senate on Nov. with the Democrats; Senator Shields, 
19, 1919, at 10:30 P. M., refused Democrat, of Tennessee, would have 
by a decisive vote to ratify the voted aye, but was paired with Senator 
Treaty of Versailles. This de- Martin (Dem., Va.), who was ill. 
cision, by which the United States alone On Nov. 8, after a stubborn fight by 
of all the great powers rejected the the minority, the Senate, by a vote of 50 
treaty and the League of Nations cove- to 35, adopted the reservation offered by 
nant, was the outcome of four months the Foreign Relations Committee ma- 
of bitter debate, during which the Re- jority, under which the United States 
publican majority in the Senate—under claims the right to be the sole judge, in 
the leadership of Senator Lodge of the event cf its withdrawal from the 
Massachusetts—had striven to alter or League of Nations, as to whether its 
modify the treaty, and the Democratic obligations to the League have been ful- 
Administration minority had tried to filled. 
preserve it intact. When the crucial Had all the Senators who were unable 
test came, each side defeated the pur- to vote because of being paired or absent 
pose of the other, so that the treaty was cast their votes, the result would have 
rejected in two different ways. The vote’ shown every one of the forty-nine Re- 
on unconditional ratification—without publican Senators in favor of the reser- 
amendments or reservationss—stood 38 vation, together with six Democrats, 
ayes and 53 noes, whereas an affirma- making an aggregate of fifty-five Sena- 
tive vote of two-thirds of the whole’ tors for the reservation and forty-one 
number was required to ratify. On against it. 
ratification with the reservations, which Efforts were also made by the minor- 
had been adopted by the Senate sitting ity to strike out all mention cf a con- 
as a Committee of the Whole, the de- current or joint resolution, giving Con- 
cisive vote was 39 ayes, 55 noes. A mo-_ gress the option to proceed as it deemed 
tion to reconsider brought a third vote’ fit. These were likewise defeated. 
of similar import. On the final vote, although Senators 

On Oct. 29 the Senate clearly demon- McCumber and Nelson had assailed the 
strated that, while it favored many res- proposal for a concurrent resolution, con- 
ervations, it would sanction no amend-_ tending that it was a deliberate affront 
ments to the treaty; on that day it voted to the President, in taking away the veto 
down four amendments by decisive ma~ power he had under the Constitution, 
jorities. By voting down an amendment they voted for the reservation exactly as 
sponsored by Senator Moses, Republican, it was offered by the majority. An unex- 
of New Hampshire, on equality of vote pected vote in favor of the reservation 
in the League Assembly, by a vote of 47 was that of Senator Chamberlain, Demo- 
to 36, the Senate completed the list of crat, of Oregon, who, supporting it, broke 
amendments promulgated by the Foreign away for the first time from the Ad- 
Relations Committee. ministration alignment. 

The real battle on the qualifying reser- The Senate on Nov. 10 began the 
vations reported by the Foreign Rela- debate on the reservation regarding 
tions Committee began on Nov. 7. The Article X. of the treaty; this reservation 
first vote was on the preamble, which put the United States on record as re- 
required the written assent of three of fusing to be bound by any obligation to 
the allied powers to the American reser- use its armed forces in case of outside 
vations. Efforts to modify it were de- aggression threatening the territory of 
feated, and it was adopted by a vote of any of the members of the League, except 
48 to 40; three Democrats, Senators by the consent of Congress. This was the 
Gore, Reed, and Waist of Massachusetts, reservation which President Wilson had 
voted aye with the Republicans; one Re- denounced as “ a knife-thrust at the heart 
publican, Senator McCumber, voted no of the covenant.” riper reservation 
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DEFEAT OF RATIFICATION 


offered by Senator Thomas, Democrat, of 
Colorado, was defeated by a vote of 48 to 
86, four Democrats—Gore, Reed, Smith 
of Georgia, and Walsh—voting with the 
Republicans. The debate continued on 
Nov. 11 and 12. On the 13th the reser- 
vation precisely as recommended by the 
Foreign Relations Committee was adopt- 
ed by a vote of 46 to 33. On this crucial 
ballot all the Republicans voted aye, 
together with four Democrats, Senators 
Gore, Reed, Smith of Georgia, and Walsh 
of Massachusetts. Senator Shields, Demo- 
crat, of Tennessee, was also paired in 
the affirmative. 


INVOKING CLOSURE RULE 


After the reservation had been adopt- 
ed, Senator Lodge, the majority leader, 
offered a petition, signed by thirty Re- 
publican Senators, to invoke the closure 
rule, so as to limit further debate on the 
treaty. Under the rules the petition went 
over until Nov. 15, when it was to be 
yoted on without debate. The Senate 
took a recess over Nov. 14 on account of 
the funeral of Senator Martin. 


Senator Lodge’s move for closure came 
after a similar attempt made by Senator 
Hitchcock, the minority leader, under 
which debate on the reservations alone 
would have been restricted. This effort 
of Mr. Hitchcock failed, when the Senate 
sustained a ruling by Senator Cummins, 
Republican, of Iowa, who was in the 
chair, that the closure, if invoked, must 
operate as to the entire treaty and not 
the reservations alone. 


Among the reservations offered by 
Senator Hitchcock was one, touching 
upon Article X., to provide that the ad- 
vice which the League of Nations Coun- 
cil might give to members of the League 
respecting the use of their military 
forces might be considered by the mem- 
bers as only advisory and that, for itself, 
the United States reserved the right, 
through Congress, to decide whether to 
accept the advice. The minority reser- 
vation on Article X. was offered by Sena- 
tor Hitchcock as a substitute for the 
committee reservation before the latter 
was finally voted upon. It was defeated 
by a vote of 44 to 52. 


: _ Nov. 15 was a field day for voting. 


The closure rule was first adopted by a 
vote of 78 to 16, whereby all further de- 
bate on any question regarding the treaty 
was limited to one hour for each Sena- 
tor. The Foreign Relations Committee 
reservations were then offered in quick 
succession, and ten were adopted during 
the day by votes overaging 53 to 40, the 
Republicans voting solidly for each res- 
ervation; various Democrats voted with 
them, as many as thirteen breaking party 
lines in certain cases, 


On Nov. 17 two reservations offered, 
respectively, by Senators Owen and Reed, 
both Democrats, were voted down. One 
of them rejected participation in the dis- 
posal of the German colonies, and the 
other excluded the League of Nations 
from action affecting the “honor and 
vital interests ” of the United States. 


THE PRESIDENT'S ATTITUDE 


Senator Hitchcock announced on the 
same day that President Wilson had in- 
formed him that he would “ pocket ” the 
treaty if the Lodge resolution of ratifica- 
tion, with the majority reservations as 
a part of it, were adopted. Various 
minor reservations offered by different 
Senators were quickly voted down at this 
session, the majority indicating that no 
further reservations would be adopted. 
During the session of Nov. 18, preceding 
the final vote on the ratifying clauses, a 
number of reservations were offered, but 
each in turn was defeated by a decisive 
majority. 

On Nov. 19 the way was clear four final 
and decisive action on the treaty. The 
Democrats held a conference before the 
Senate assembled, at which the following 
letter from President Wilson to Senator 
Hitchcock was read: 


My Dear Senator: You were good 
enough to bring me word that the Demo- 
cratic Senators supporting the treaty ex- 
pected to hold a conference between the 
final vote on the Lodge resolution of 
ratification and that they would be glad 
to receive a word of counsel from me. 

I should hesitate to offer it in any de- 
tail, but I assume that the Senators only 
desire my judgment upon the all-impor- 
tant question of the final vote on the 
resolution containing the many reserva- 
tions of Senator Lodge. On that I can- 
not hesitate, for, in my opinion, the 
resolution in that form does not provide 
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for ratification but rather for nullifica- 
tion of the treaty. I sincerely hope that 
the friends and supporters of the treaty 
will vote against the Lodge resolution of 
ratification. 

I understand that the door will then 
probably be open for a genuine resolution 
of ratification. 

I trust that all true friends of the 
treaty will refuse to support the Lodge 
resolution. Cordially and sincerely yours, 

WOODROW WILSON. 


DEFEAT OF THE TREATY 


The Senate debate continued through- 
out the day, each side availing itself of 
every known manoeuvre in parliamen- 
tary tactics, but the Republicans stood 
solid on every vote, and were aided by 
the votes of four to seven Democratic 
Senators. 

The first crucial vote, which betokened 
the fate of the treaty, came late at night 
on the question of ratification with the 
Lodge reservations. Thirty-nine Sena- 
tors voted for ratification on these terms 
and fifty-five voted against. The sec- 
ond vote was on the same question, re- 
vived by a motion to reconsider, and this 
time forty-one Senators voted for and 
fifty against. The third and final vote 
was on the question of ratification with- 
out reservations of any kind; thirty- 
eight Senators voted “yes” and fifty- 
three “no.” The Senate then adjourned 
sine die at 11:10 o’clock. 


Immediately after the last vote, which 
spelled the doom of the treaty as far as 
that session of Congress was concerned, 
Senator Lodge, the majority leader, 
offered a concurrent resolution declar- 
ing peace to exist between Germany and 
the United States, this being done so as 
to pave the way for an independent 
treaty with Germany. 

As the House had adjourned sine die, 
the Lodge resolution had to go over un- 
til the next session of the Congress, 
which meets Dec. 1. 

After the Democrats for the second 
time had voted down the Lodge resolu- 
tion of ratification, Senator Underwood, 
Democrat, of Alabama, offered the sub- 
stitute resolution of ratification without 
reservations. Although Senator Lodge 
and those working with him had blocked 
all previous efforts of the Democrats to 
obtain a vote on any resolution of their 


ml 


own through parliamentary points of or- 
der, Mr. Lodge allowed the Underwood 
resolution to come to a vote. 

Seven Democratic Senators voted 
against it and one Republican Senator, 
Mr. McCumber of North Dakota, voted 
for it. The vote on the resolution ended 


the efforts of the minority to save the 


treaty. 

The defeat of the treaty was witnessed 
by crowded galleries which followed the 
various manoeuvres with acute interest. 
Crowds stood in the corridors leading to 
the galleries, unable to get into the Sen- 
ate Chamber. 

In the votes on ratification, the full 
voting strength of the Senate was re- 
corded except that of Senator Fall, who 
was at his home in New Mexico. He 
would have voted to reject the treaty. 


VOTE ON LODGE RESOLUTION 


The vote on the Lodge resolution of 
ratification came at 5:30 P. M., after the 
Senate had debated the treaty for five 
and a half hours. Senator McCumber 
of North Dakota had just made a four- 
minute speech, in which he told the Ad- 
ministration forces that, by assuming 
their attitude for unequivocal ratifica- 
tion of the treaty, they were “ scuttling 
their own ship.” As he sat down cries 
of “ vote, vote, vote,” came from all over 
the Chamber. 

No other Senator arose to speak and 
the Vice President ruled that the major- 
ity resolution of ratification was “now 
before the Senate for vote.” 

The crowded galleries sat in tense si- 
lence as the roll was called. A murmur 
swept through them as the vote was an- 
nounced, 55 to 39, by which the resolu- 
tion was defeated. : 

The vote on the Lodge resolution was: 


FOR THE RESOLUTION—39 


Republicans—35 
Ball, Jones, Wash., 
Calder, Kellogg, 
Capper, Kenyon, 
Cole, Keyes, 
Cummins, Lenroot, 
Curtis, Lodge, 
Dillingham, McCumbez7, 
Edge, 
Elkins, 
Frelinghuysen, 
Hale, 
Harding, 
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Sutherland, 

Penrose, Townsend, 
Phipps, Wadsworth, 
Smoot, Warren, 
Spencer, Watson, 
Sterling, 

Democrats—4, 
Gore, Smith, Ga., 
Shields, Walsh, Mass. 


Borah, 


AGAINST THE RESOLUTION—55. 
Republicans—13. 


La Follette, 


Brandegee, McCormick, 
Fernald, Moses, : 
France, Norris, 
Gronna, Poindexter, 
Johnson, Cal., Sherman. 
Knox, 

Democrats—42. 
Ashurst, Overman, 
Bankhead, Owen, 
Beckham, Phelan, 
Chamberlain, Pittman, 
Culberson, Pomerene, 
Dial, Ransdell, 
Fletcher, Reed, 
Gay, Robinson, 
Gerry, Sheppard, 
Harris, Simmons, 
Harrison, Smith, Ariz., 
Henderson, Smith, Md., 
Hitchcock, Smith, S. C., 
Johnson, S. D., Stanley, 
Jones, N. M., Swanson, 
Kendrick, Thomas, 
King, Trammell, 
Kirby, Underwood, 
McKellar, Walsh, Mon., 
Myers, Williams, 
Nugent, Wolcott. 


A motion was immediately made by 
Senator Reed to reconsider the vote in 
order to bring the resolution of ratifica- 
tion again before the Senate; it pre- 
vailed by a vote of 62 to 30. Various 
parliamentary moves followed, but the 
Republican majority voted down all 
efforts to outmanoeuvre them in their 
position. The second vote on the Lodge 
resolution, which followed, resulted in 
defeat by 41 to 50. 

Senator Pomerene, Democrat, of Ohio, 
who in the meantime had been in con- 
ference with the Administration leaders, 
moved that the treaty, along with the 
Majority resolution of ratification, be 
referred to a “Committee of Concilia- 
tion,” composed of six Senators to be 
appointed by the President of the Sen- 
ate. Those on the committee, he pro- 
M scag? should comprise the majority 


Chairman of the committee; Senator 
Hitchcock, the minority leader, and four 
other Senators to be named by the Chair. 
Under Senator Pomerene’s proposal 
the committee would “prepare and re- 
port to the Senate such a resolution of 
ratification and reservation as, in their 
judgment, will meet the approval of not 
less than two-thirds of the Senate. Sen- 
ator La Follette, Republican, of Wiscon- 
sin, moved to lay the resolution on the 
table and his motion was carried, 48 
to 42. 

The motion for unconditional ratifica- 
tion offered by Senator Underwood was 
defeated by 38 to 53. Senator McCum- 
ber, Republican, voted aye; Senators 
Gore, Reed, Shields, Smith (Ga.), 
Thomas, Trammell, Walsh (Mass.), all 
Democrats, voted no with the Republi- 
cans. 


THE RATIFYING RESOLUTION 


The following is the official text of 
the ratifying resolution offered by Sen- 
ator Lodge, which met defeat: 


Resolved (two-thirds of the Senatore 
present concurring therein), That the Sen- 
ate advise and consent to the ratification 
of the treaty of peace with Germany con- 
cluded at Versailles on the 28th day of 
June, 1919, subject to the following res- 
ervations and understandings, which are 
hereby made a part and condition of this 
resolution of ratification, which ratifica- 
tion is not to take effect or bind the 
United States until the said reservations 
and understandings adopted by the Sen- 
ate have been accepted by an exchange of 
notes as a part and a condition of this 
resolution of ratification by at least three 
of the four principal allied and associated 
powers, to wit, Great Britain, France, 
Italy, and Japan: 


1. The United States so understands and 
construes Article I. that in case of notice 
of withdrawal from the League of Na- 
tions, as provided in said article, the 
United States shall be the sole judge as 
to whether all its international obliga- 
tions and all its obligations under the 
said covenant have been fulfilled, and 
notice of withdrawal by the United States 
may be given by a concurrent resolution 
of the Congress of the United States. 


2. The United States assumes no obliga- 
tion to preserve the territorial integrity 
or political independence of any other 
country or to interfere in controversies 
between nations—whether members of the 
League or not—under the provisions of 
Article X., or to employ the military or 
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naval forces of the United States under 
any article of the treaty for any purpose, 
unless in any particular case the Con- 
gress, which, under the Constitution, has 
the sole power to declare war or authorize 
the employment of the military or naval 
forces of the United States, shall by act 
or joint resolution so provide. 

8. No mandate shall be accepted by the 
United States under Article XXII., Part 
I., or any other provision of the treaty of 
peace with Germany, except by action of 
the Congress of the United States. 

4. The United States reserves to itself 

exclusively the right to decide what ques- 
tions are within its domestic jurisdiction 
and declares that all domestic and polit- 
ical questions relating wholly or in part 
to its internal affairs, including immigra- 
tion, labor, coastwise traffic, the tariff, 
commerce, the suppression of traffic in 
women and children, and in opium and 
other dangerous drugs, and all other do- 
mestic questions, are solely within the 
jurisdiction of the United States and are 
not under this. treaty to be submitted in 
any way either to arbitration or to the 
consideration of the Council or of the 
Assembly of the League of Nations, or 
any agency thereof, or to the decision or 
recommendation of any other power. 
_ 5. The United States will not submit to 
arbitration or to inquiry by the Assembly 
or by the Council of the League of Na- 
tions, provided for in said treaty of peace, 
any questions which in the judgment of 
the United States depend upon or relate 
to its long-established policy, commonly 
known as the Monroe Doctrine; said doc- 
trine is to be interpreted by the United 
States alone and is hereby declared to be 
wholly outside the jurisdiction of said 
League of Nations and entirely unaffected 
by any provision contained in the said 
treaty of peace with Germany. 

6. The United States withholds its 
assent to Articles CLVI., CLVII., and 
CLVIII., and reserves full liberty of 
action with respect to any controversy 
which may arise under said articles be- 
tween the Republic of China and the 
Empire of Japan. 

7. The Congress of the United States will 
provide by law for the appointment of 
the representatives of the United States 
in the Assembly and the Council of the 
League of Nations, and may in its dis- 
cretion provide for the participation of 
the United States in any commission, 
committee, tribunal, court, council, or 
conference, or in the selection of any 
members thereof and for the appointment 
of members of said commissions, com- 
mittees, tribunals, courts, councils, or 
conferences, or any other representatives 
under the treaty of peace, or in carrying 
out its provisions, and until such par- 
ticipation and appointment have been so 
Provided for and the powers and duties 


of such represe efined 
by law, no person shalJl represent the 
United States under either said League 
of Nations or the treaty of peace with 
Germany or be authorized to perform any 
act for or on behalf of the United States 
thereunder, and no citizen of the United 
States shall be selected or appointed as 
a member of said commissions, commit- 
tees, tribunals, courts, councils, or con- 
ferences except with the approval of’ the 
Senate of the United States. 


8. The United States understands that 
the Reparations Commission will regulate 
or interfere with exports from the United 
States to Germany, or from Germany to 
the United States, only when the United 
States by act or joint resolution of Con- 
gress approves such regulation or inter- 
ference. 


9. The United States shall not be obli- 
gated to contribute to any expenses of 
the League of Nations, or of the secre- 
tariat, or of any commission, or com- 
mittee, or conference, or other agency, 
organized under the League of Nations 
or under the treaty or for the purpose of 
earrying out the treaty provisions, un- 
less and until an appropriation of funds 
available for such expenses shall have 
been made by the Congress of the United 
States. : 


10. If the United States shall at any time 
adopt any plan for the limitation of 
armaments proposed by the Council of 
the League of Nations under the pro- 
visions of Article VIII., it reserves the 
right to increase such armaments without 
the consent of the council whenever the 
United States is threatened with invasion 
or engaged in war. 


11. The United States reserves the right 
to permit, in its discretion, the nationals 
of a covenant-breaking State, as defined 
in Article XVI. of the covenant of the 
League of Nations, residing within the 
United States or in countries other than 
that violating said Article XVI., to con- 
tinue their commercial, financial, and per- 
sonal relations with the nationals of the 
United States. 


12. Nothing in Articles CCXCVI., CCX- 
CVII., or in any of the annexes thereto or 
in any other article, section, or annex of 
the treaty of peace with Germany shall, as 
against citizens of the United States, be 
taken to mean any confirmation, ratifi- 
cation, or approval of any act otherwise 
illegal or in contravention of the rights 
of citizens of the United States. 


18. The United States withholds its as-_ 


sent to Part XIII. (Articles CCCLXXxX- 
Vil. to CCCCXXVII. inclusive) unless 
Congress by act or joint 
hereafter make provis 

tion in the organizati 
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ed and conditioned by the pro- 
visions of such act or joint resolution. 

14. The United States assumes no obli- 
gation to be bound by any election, de- 
cision, report, or finding of the Council or 
Assembly in which any member of the 
League and its self-governing dominions, 
-colonies, or parts of empire, in the ag- 
gregate have cast more than one vote, 
and assumes no obligation to be bound 
by any decision, report, or finding of the 
Council or Assembly arising out of any 
dispute between the United States and any 
member of the League if such member, or 
any self-governing dominion, colony, em- 
pire, or part of empire united with it 
politically has voted. 


RESOLUTION TO DECLARE THE 
WAR ENDED 


The following resolution offered by 
Senator Lodge just before the Senate 
adjourned was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 


Whereas by resolution of Congress 
adopted April 6, 1917, and by reason of 
acts committed by the then German Goy- 
ernment, a state of war was declared to 
exist between that Government and the 
United States; and 

Whereas the said acts of the German 
Government have long since ceased; and 

Whereas by an armistice signed Nov. 
11, 1918, hostilities between Germany and 
the allied and associated powers were 
terminated; and 

Whereas by the terms of the Treaty of 
Versailles Germany is to be at peace 
with all the nations engaged in war 
against her whenever three Govern- 
ments, designated therein, have ratified 
said treaty; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the 
said state of war between Germany and 
the United States is hereby declared to 

be at an end. 


Following the adjournment of the Sen- 
ate there was great activity among the 
friends of the treaty to bring about a 
compromise. President Wilson made no 


public utterance regarding the matter. 


In European countries general regret was 
expressed over the failure of the Senate 
to accept the treaty, but the feeling per- 
sisted that at the following session some 
compromise would be reached whereby 


_ the United States would ratify the treaty 
with reservations that would prove ac- 


FEAT OF RATIFICATION 


publicans—representing the views of op- 


posing groups respecting the treaty, and 
some progress was made on minor reser- 
vations; no agreement, however, could be 
reached on Article X., which guarantees 
the territorial integrity of all members 
of the League of Nations against for- 
eign aggression. A compromise was 
reached on a modified preamble, whereby 
the reservations as adopted would not 
require speeific acceptance by the pow- 
ers, their silent acquiesence being deemed 
sufficient. 


FAILURE OF CONFERENCES 


It was announced on Jan. 30 that the 
bipartisan conferences had ended in fail- 
ure. Senator Lodge then made the fol- 


lowing announcement: 

Speaking for myself alone, I have only 
this to say, that I was unable to agree 
to any change in reservations Nos. 2 and 
5 dealing with Article X. and the Monroe 
Doctrine. In my opinion reservation No. 2, 
which provides that we shall assume no 
obligation of any kind under Article X. 
except the one mentioned in the treaty, 
that we should ourselves respect the 
boundaries of other nations, cannot 
possibly permit of change. 

The change proposed in reservation No. 
5 in regard to the Monroe Doctrine was 
an absolutely vital one because it was 
asserted as an official interpretation by 
the representatives of Great Britain that 
the Monroe Doctrine under the treaty was 
to be interpreted by the League. To this I 
for one could never assent; and in view of 
the statement made in Paris by the Brit- 
ish delegation, to which I have referred, 
I regard the line which it was proposed to 
strike out as absolutely necessary. 

The United States has always interpreted 
the Monroe Doctrine alone. It is our 
policy. No one else has ever attempted 
to interpret it, and it is something which 
in my judgment ought never to be per- 
mitted even by the most remote impli- 
cation. 

If we should strike out that phrase now 
after it has been accepted by the Senate 
it would lead to a direct inference that 
we left that question open. The right to 
interpret the Monroe Doctrine pertaining 
to the United States alone must never be 
open to question. 


TREATY AGAIN CONSIDERED 


Notice was given in the Senate Cham- 
ber on Jan. 31 that on Tuesday, Feb. 10, 
Senator Hitchcock would move to bring 
up the treaty in the Senate for con- 
sideration. This move on the part of the 
Democrats was countered by the Re- 
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publicans when Senator Lodge served 
notice that he would ask unanimous con- 
sent to bring the treaty again before the 
Senate for consideration. In accordance 
with this notice the Senate on Feb. 9, 
acting on motion of Senator Lodge, sus- 
pended the rules and permitted recon- 
sideration of the treaty by a vote of 63 
to 9. The nine negative votes were cast 
by the so-called irreconcilables, who are 
opposed to the treaty in any form, viz.: 
Senators Borah, Brandegee, France, 
Gronna, Knox, McCormick, Norris, Poin- 
dexter, and Sherman. Senators Johnson 


VISCOUNT GREY 


of California, La Follette and Fall, Re- 
publicans, and Senators Reed and Gore, 
Democrats, all of whom are irrecon- 
cilables, were absent. 


VISCOUNT GREY UPHOLDS THE 
RESERVATIONS 


Meanwhile the treaty situation was 
profoundly affected by a letter written 
for publication in The London Times of 
Jan. 31 and republished simultaneously 
in The New York Times, by Viscount 
Grey of Fallodon, Special Ambassador of 
Great Britain to the United States. Lord 
Grey had spent four months in the 
United States, returning to England in 
January. During his stay here he had 


been unable personally to meet the Presi- 
dent, on account of the latter’s illness, 
but it was known that he was in close 
conference with Senators representing 
all shades of opinion on the treaty ques- 
tion, and was engaged in sounding the 
best public sentiment in the country on 
treaty issues. His letter was regarded 
as a unique departure from diplomatic 
procedure. Though in his letter Lord 
Grey dissociated himself from his official 
role, it was clear, and subsequently vir- 
tually acknowledged, that his views had 
previously been laid before the British 
Cabinet, and that their publication had 
had Governmental sanction as represent- 
ing the guiding lines along which British 
policy would be formulated when the 
question came before it. 


EFFECT AT WHITE HOUSE 


While no specific statement regarding 
the letter emanated from the White 
House, the declarations of the secretary 
to the President indicated that Mr. Wil- 
son was not at all pleased by the action 
of Viscount Grey, and there was a broad 
hint that the views of the British Am- 
bassador should first have been com- 
municated to him in writing, instead of 
being first made public through the 
press. Lord Grey’s mission to this coun- 
try was to confer with President Wilson 
on the treaty situation and on the rela- 
tions of Great Britain and the United 
States growing out of the world war. 
While he never had an opportunity to 
present his credentials to President Wil- 
son, he was received by the Secretary of 
State. He is now regarded by the State 
Department as on leave of absence, no 
notification having been given to this 
Government that he would not return. 
After publication of the letter, the im- 
pression prevailed at Washington that, 
owing to the President’s displeasure, 
Lord Grey, if he wished to return, would 
not be acceptable during the present Ad- 
ministration. 

In the Senate the effect of Lord Grey’s 
letter was to stimulate action on the 
treaty, and it was believed at the mid- 
die of February that definite and final 
disposition of the question would be 
made before March 1. 

Lord Grey’s letter was as follows; 
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Nothing, it seems to me, is more desir- 
able in international politics than a good 
understanding between the democracy of 
the United States, on the one hand, and 
the democracies of Great Britain and the 
self-governing dominions, and, I hope, 
we may add Ireland, on the other. Noth- 
ing would be more disastrous than a mis- 
understanding and estrangement. 


There are some aspects of the position 
in the United States with regard to the 
League of Nations which are not wholly 
understood in Great Britain. In the hope 
that as a result of my recent stay in 
Washington I may be able to make that 
position better understood, I venture to 
offer the following observations. They 
represent only my own personal opinion 
and nothing more, and they are given 
simply as those of a private individual. 

In Great Britain and the allied countries 
there is naturally impatience and disap- 
pointment at the delay of the United 
States in ratifying the Peace Treaty and 
the covenant of the League of Nations. 
It is perhaps not so generally recognized 
here [in England] that there is also great 
impatience and disappointment in the 
United States. Nowhere is the impasse 
caused by the deadlock between the Pres- 
ident and the Senate more keenly re- 
gretted than in the United States, where 
there is a strong and even urgent desire 
in the public opinion to see a way out of 
that impasse found which will be both 
honorable to the United States and help- 
ful to the world. It would be well to un- 
derstand the real difficulties with which 
the people of the United States have been 
confronted. In the clear light of right 
understanding what seemed the disagree- 
able features of the situation will assume 
a more favorable and intelligent aspect. 


“NO CHARGE OF BAD FAITH” 


Let us first get rid of one possible mis- 
understanding. No charge of bad faith or 
repudiating signatures can be brought 
against the action of the United States 
Senate. By the American Constitution 
it is an independent body, an independent 
element in the treaty-making power. Its 
refusal to ratify the treaty cannot expose 
either itself or the country to a charge of 
bad faith or repudiation. 


Nor is it fair to represent the United 
States as holding up the treaty solely 
from motives of party politics and thereby 
sacrificing the interests of the other na- 
tions for this petty consideration. 


It is true that there are party politics 
and personal animosities in the United 
States. An American who saw much of 
England between 1880 and 1890 said that 
the present conditions of politics in the 
United States reminded him of what he 
had observed in London when Gladstone 
first advocated home rule for Ireland. 
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Nor is it true to say that the United 
States is moved solely by self-interest to 
the disreggjgrd of higher ideals. In the 
Party politics and personal animosities 
arising out of them operate in every dem- 
ocratic country. They are factors vary- 
ing from time to time in degree, but 
always more or less active, and they 
operate upon every public question which 
is at all controversial. They are, how- 
ever, not the sole or even the prime cause 
of the difficulty in the United States 
about the League of Nations. 


United States, as in other countries, there 
are cross-currents and backwaters in the 
national life and motives. When the 
nation was roused by the war these 
cross-currents and backwalters were swept 
into the main stream of action and ob- 
literated, as they were in other countries. 
With the reaction to peace and more nor- 
mal conditions they are again apparent, 
as they are in other countries. But an 
American might fairly reply that, where- 
as the self-interest of other countries which 
have conquered in the war is now appar- 
ent in the desire to seeure special terri- 
torial advantages, the self-interest of the 
United States takes the less aggressive 
‘form of desiring to keep itself free from 
undesirable entanglements, and that it 
does not lie with other countries to re- 
proach the United States. 

It would be well, therefore, for the rea- 
‘sons both of truth and expediency, to 
concentrate our attention on the real un- 
derlying causes of the Senate’s insistence 
upon reservations in ratifying the cove- 
nant of the League of Nattions. 


FORCE OF AMERICAN TRADITION 


1. There is in the United States a real 
conservative feeling for the traditional 
policy, and one of those traditions con'se- 
cnated by the advice of Wiashing‘ton is to 
abstain from foreign and particularly 
from European entanglements. Even for 
nations which have been used to Euro- 
pean alliances the League of Nations is 
felt to be something of a new departure. 

This is still more true for the United 
States, which has hitherto held aloof from 
all outside alliances. For the League of 
Nations is not merely a plunge into the 
unknown, but a plunge into something of 
which historical advice and traditions 
have hitherto positively disapproved. It 
does ndt say that it will not make this 
new departure. It recognizes that world 
conditions have changed, but it desires 
time to consider, to feel its way and to 
act with caution. Hence this desire for 
some qualification and reservation. 

2. The American Constitution not only 
makes possible, but under certain con- 
ditions renders inevitable, a conflict be- 
tween Execultive and Legislatures. It 
would be possible, as the covenant of the 
League of Nations stands, for a Presl- 
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dent in some future years to commit the 
United States through the American rep- 
resentative on the Council of the League 
af Nations to a policy of which the Legis- 
lature at that time might disapprove. 

The contingency is one which cannot 
arise in Great Britain, where the Govern- 
ment is daily responsible to the repre- 
sentative authority of the House of Com- 
mons and where in case of a conflict be- 
tween the House of Commons and the 
Government the latter must either immedi- 
ately give way or public opinion must de- 
cide between them and assert itself by im- 
mediate general elections. 

This contingency is therefore not present 
to our minds, and in ratifying the League 
of Nations we have no need to make any 
reservations to provide for a contingency 
which cannot arise in Great Britain. 

But in the United States it is other- 
wise. The contingency is within the re- 
gion of practical politics. They have 
reason, and, if they so desire, the right 
to provide against it. Reservations with 
this object are therefore an illustration 
not only of party politics, but of a great 
constitutional question which constantly 
arises between the President and the 
Senate, and it would be no more fair to 
label this with the name of party poli- 
tics than it would be to apply that name 
to some of the great constitutional 
struggles which arose betwecn the House 
of Commons and the executive authority 
in Great Britain in the days hefore the 
question had finally been settled in favor 
of the House of Commons. 


CALLS OUR HELP ESSENTIAL 


What, then, may we fairly expect from 
the United States in this great crisis of 
world policy—for a crisis, indeed, it is? 
Jf the participation of the United States 
was enormously helpful in securing the 
victory in the critical months of 1918, its 
help will be even more essential to secure 
stability in peace. Without the United 
States the present League of Nations may 
become little better than a league of the 
Allies for armed self-defense against a 
revival of Prussian militarism or against 
a sinister sequel to Bolshevism in Rus- 
sia. Bolshevism is despotism, and despot- 
isms have a tendency to become militar- 
istic, 
proved. The great object of the League 
of Nations is to prevent future wars and 
to discourage from the beginning the 
growth of aggressive armaments which 
would lead to war. 

For this purpose it should operate at 
once and begin here and now, in the first 
years of peace, to establish a reputation 
for justice, moderation and _ strength. 
Without the United States it will have 
neither the overwhelming physical nor 
moral force behind it that it should have, 
or, if it has the physical force, it will not 


as the great French Revolution - 


have the same deg mora 
will be prediorinatas? European, and not 
a world organization, and it will be 


force, var it E ¥ 


tainted with all the interracial jealousies — 


of Europe. With the United States in 
the League of Nations war may be pre- 
vented and armaments discouraged, and 
it will not be in the power of the fretful 
nations of the world to disturb genuine 
peace. Without the League of Nations 
the old order of things will revive, the 
old consequences will recur, there will 
again be some great catastrophe of war, 
in which the United States will again 
find itself compelled to intervene, for the 
,same reason and at no! less or even 
greater cost than in 1917. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that 
the American people are prepared or wish 
to withdraw their influence in world af- 
fairs. Americans differ among themselves 
as to whether they could or ought to have 
entered the war sooner than they did. 
It is neither necessary nor profitable for 
foreigners to discuss this point now. 
What is common to all Americans and to 
all foreigners who know the facts is the 
unselfish, wholehearted spirit in which 
the American Nation acted when it came 
into the war. The immediate adoption 
of compulsory military service and, even 
more, the rationing of food and fuel in 
those millions and millions of households 
over such a vast area, not by compul- 
sion but by purely voluntary action in 
response to an appeal which had no com- 
pulsion behind it, is a remarkable and 
even astonishing example of national 
spirit and idealism. 

That spinit is still there. It is as much 
a part of the nature and possibilities of 
the American people as any other char- 
acteristic. It is not possible for such a 
spirit to play such a part as it did in 
the war and then to relapse and be ex- 
tinguished altogether. It would be a great 
mistake to suppose ‘that because the citi- 
zens of the United States wish to limit 
their obligations they therefore propose 
to themselves to play a small part in the 
League of Naltions. If they enter the 
League as willing partner with limited 
obligations, it may well be that American 
opinion and American action inside the 
League will be much more fruitful than if 
they entered as a reluctant partner who 
felt that her hand had been forced. It 
is in this spirit, in thiis hope, and in this 
expectation that I think we should ap- 
proach, and are justified in approaching, 
consideration of American reservations. 


FOR “MATERIAL QUALIFICATIONS 


I do not deny that some of them are 
material qualifications of the League of 
Nations as drawn up at Paris or that 
they must be disappointing to those who 
are with that covena 
are eyen proud of | 


_ thad the longest experience of political af- 
_ fairs and especially of treaties know best 
‘how often it happens that difficulties 
which seem most formidable in antici- 
_ pation and on paper never arise in prac- 
tice. I think this is likely to be par- 
ticularly true in the working of the 
League of Nations. The difficulties and 
dangers which the Amer'cars foresee in 
it will probably never arise or be felt 
by them when they are once in the 
League. And in the same way the weaken- 
ing and injury to the League which some 
of its best friends apprehend from the 
American reservations would nct be felt 
in practice. 


If the outcome of the long controversy 
in the Senate has been to offer co-opera- 
tion in the League of Nations it would be 
the greatest mistake to refuse that co- 
operation because conditions are attached 
to it, and when that co-operation is ac- 
cepted let it not be accepted in a spirit of 
pessimism. 

The most vital considerations are that 
representatives should be appointed to the 
Council of the League of Nations by all 
the nations that are members of the 
Council, that these representatives should 
be men who are inspired by the ideals 
for which we entered the war, and that 
these representatives should be instructed 
and supported in that same spirit of 
equity and freedom by the Governments 
and public opinion of the countries who 
‘are now partners in peace. If that be the 
spirit in which the Council of the League 
of Nations deals with the business that 
comes before it there need be no ,fear 
that the representative of the United 
States on that Council will not take part 
in realizing the hopes with which the 
League has been founded. 


DOMINIONS’ RIGHT TO VOTES 


There is one particular reservation 
which must give rise to some difficulty in 
Great Britain and self-governing domin- 
fons. It is that which has reference to the 
six British votes in the Assembly of the 
League of Nations. The self-governing 
dominions are full members of the 
League. They will admit, and Great 
Britain can admit, no qualification what- 
ever of that right. Whatever the self- 
governing dominions may be in the theory 
and the letter of the Constitution, they 
have in effect ceased to be colonies in the 
old sense of the word. They are free 
communities, independent as regards all 
their own affairs, and partners in those 
_ which concern the empire at large. 


‘Tt is a special status, and there can be 
fy ‘no derogation from it. To any provision 
_ which makes it clear that none of the 
2 votes can be used in a dispute 
to lead to rupture in which any 
f the B elven te Saverte no 


exception can be taken. That is only a 
reasonable interpretation of the covenant 
as it now stands. If any part of the 
British Empire is involved in a dispute 
with the United States, the United States 
will be unable to vote and al) pants of the 
British Empire, precisely because they are 
partners, will be parties to that dispute 
and equally unable to vote. But as re- 
gards this right to vote where they are 
not parties to the dispute there can be 
no qualification, and there is very ~en- 
eral admission that the votes of the self- 
governing dominions would in most cases 
be found on the same side as that of the 
United States. 


It must not be supposed that in the 
United States there is any tendency to 
grudge the fact that Canada and the 
other self-governing dominions of the 
British Empire have votes, but any per- 
son with the smallest understanding of 
public audiences must realize the feeling 
created by the statement that the United 
States with several million more English- 
speaking citizems than there are in the 
whole of the British Empire has only one 
to six votes. I am not concerned to dis- 
cuss here how this problem of equality of 
voting may be adjusted in practice. It 
will not be important. In sentiment and 
political feeling it is a very powerful 
factor. We can neither give way about 
the votes for the self-governing domin- 
ions nor can we ignore the real political 
difficulty in the United States. 


It may be sufficient to observe that the 
reservation of the United States, as far 
as known at the time of writing, does not 
in any way challenge the right of the self- 
governing dominions to exercise their 
votes, nor does it state that the United 
Statas will necessarily reject the decision 
to which these votes have been cast. It is 
therefore possible, I think it is even more 
than probable, that in practice no dispute 
will ever arise. Our object is to main- 
tain the status of the self-governing do- 
minions, not to secure a greater British 
than American vote, and we have no ob- 
jection in principle to increase of the 
America vote. 

Your obedient servant, 
GREY OF FALLODON. 


The letter was indorsed by the British 
and French press with practical unanim- 
ity. It was regarded as greatly strength- 
ening the position of the Senators who 
were supporting strong reservations. 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S ATTITUDE 


President Wilson had expressed him- 
self to Senator Hitchcock regarding res- 
ervations in a letter written Jan. 26, five 
days before the Grey letter was pub- 
lished. In this communication the Presi- 
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dent had definitely asserted that certain 
reservations would be acceptable to him. 
In referring to the proposed modification 
in the reservation on Article X. he wrote: 


To the substance of it I, of course, ad- 
here. I am bound to, like yourself. I 
am solemnly sworn to obey and maintain 
the Constitution of the United States. 
But I think the form of it very unfortu- 
nate. Any reservation or resolution stat- 
ing that ‘“‘ the United States assumes no 
obligation under such and such an article, 
unless or except,’’ would, I am sure, chill 
our relationship with the nations with 
which we expect to be associated in the 
great enterprise of maintaining the 
world’s peace. 

That association must in any case, my 
dear Senator, involve very serious and 
far-reaching implications of honor and 
duty which I am sure we shall never in 
fact be desirous of ignoring. It is the 
more important not to create the impres- 
sion that we are trying to escape obliga- 
tions, 

But I realize that negative criticism is 
not alJ that is called for in so serious a 
matter. I am happy to be able to add, 
therefore, that I hay once more gone 
over the reservations proposed by your- 
self, the copy of which I return herewith, 
and am glad to say that I can accept 
them as they stand. 

I have never seen the slightest reason to 
doubt the good faith of our associates in 
the war, nor ever had the slightest reason 
to fear that any nation would seek to 
enlarge our obligations under the cove- 
nant of the League of Nations, or seek 
to commit us to lines of action which 
under our Constitution only the Con- 
gress of the United States can in the last 
analysis decide. 

May I suggest that with regard to the 
possible withdrawal of the United States 
it would be wise to give to the President 
the right to act upon a resolution of Con- 
gress in the matter of withdrawal? In 
other words, it would seem to be per- 


missible and advisable that any resolu- 
tion giving notice of withdrawal should 
be a joint rather than a concurrent reso- 
lution. 


I doubt whether the President can be 
deprived of his veto power under the Con- 
stitution, even with his own consent. The 
use of a joint resolution Would permit 
the President, who is, of course, charged 
by the Constitution with the conduct of 
foreign policy, to merely exercise a voice 
in saying whether so important a step 
as withdrawal from the League of Na- 
tions should be accomplished by a ma- 
jority or by a two-thirds vote. 


The Constitution itself providing that 
the legislative body was to be consulted 
in treaty-making and having prescribed 
a two-thirds vote in such cases, it seems 
to me that there should be no unneces- 
sary departure from the method there 
indicated. 


I see no objection to a frank statement 
that the United States can accept a man- 
date with regard to any territory under 
Article XIII., Part 1, or any other pro- 
vision of the treaty of peace, only by the 
direct authority and action of the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

The chief issue over the ratification 
of the treaty when its consideration was 
resumed was on the words “by any 
other means,” inserted in the Lodge res- 
ervation. The original reservation pro- 
vided that the United States assumed no 
obligation to preserve the territorial 
integrity and political independence of 
nations by the employment “ of its mili- 
tary or naval forces, or the economic 
boycott,” unle s Congress should first so 
provide. The new Lodge reservation 


adds after the word “ boycott ” the words 
“or by any other means,” which would 


exclude moral pressure or financial as- 
sistance. 


r 


Senate’s Rejection of the Treaty 


By a Vote of 57 to 37 the United States Senate Again Refuses 
to Ratify the Peace of Versailles 


the Peace Treaty with Germany 

on March 19, 1920. The vote on 
ratification lacked the necessary 
two-thirds majority by seven, the final 
vote, counting the pairs, being 57 for 
ratification, 37 against ratification. 
Politically the vote was divided as fol- 
lows: For ratification, counting pairs, 
34 Republicans, 23 Democrats; against, 
15 Republicans, 24 Democrats. The vote 
took place late in the day. Immediately 
after the rejection a resolution was 
adopted, by a vote of 47 to 37, as fol- 
lows: 

That the Secretary of the Senate be in- 
structed to return to the President the 
treaty of peace with Germany signed at 
Versailles on the 28th day of June, 1919, 
and respectfully inform the President that 
the Senate has refused to advise and con- 
sent to its ratification, being unable to 


obtain the constitutional majority re- 
quired therefor. 


The effect of ths action was to re- 
move the treaty from the Senate znd 
place the responsibility for any further 
initiative regarding peace with Germany 
upon the President. 

The treaty had been laid before the 
Senate July 10, 1919, by the President. 
On Sept. 10 the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee had reported it to the Senate with 
certain reservations, which finally num- 
bered fifteen. Meanwhile, President 
Wilson, in open conflict with the attitude 
of the Senate majority, began a speaking 
tour over the country in advocacy of the 
treaty without any reservations which 
would modify its meaning. This tour 
was discontinued Sept. 28 on account of 
the sudden illness of the President. 


jer United States Senate rejected 


The Senate, on Noy. 19, voted on the 
treaty with the Fourteen Reservations 
that had been adopted, and it failed to 
receive the necessary two-thirds vote. 

In January the contending factions re- 
sumed their conferences, with a view to 
placing the treaty again before the Sen- 
ate. On Feb. 9 the Senate reconsidered 
the vote by which ratification had been 
defeated, thus again bringing thé ques- 
tion before that body, and the treaty was 
referred to the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. The President again let it be 
known that he was strongly opposed to 
any reservations which would alter the 


‘provisions of the treaty, and expressed 


a willingness to have the whole question 
passed upon by the people in the Presi- 
dential election in November. 

On Feb. 10 the treaty was reported 
back to the Senate with the same reser- 
vations which had failed of ratification 
in November. The Senate resumed the 


debate on Feb. 16, and it proceeded al- 
most daily from that date until the final 
action on March 19. 


PRESIDENT WILSON'S LETTER 


On March 8 the President again ad- 
dressed Senator Hitchcock, who was lead- 
ing the fight for the treaty, in a letter 
in which he reaffirmed his strong opposi- 
tion to any changes in Article X. of the 
treaty, by which the signatories agreed 
to guarantee the territory of each other 
against external aggression. In this let- 
ter the President wrote: 

Any reservation which seeks to deprive 
the League of Nations of the force of 
Article X. cuts at the very heart and 
life of the covenant itself. Any League 
of Nations which does not guarantee as a 
matter of incontestable right the political 
independence and integrity of each of its 
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members might be hardly more than a 
futile scrap of paper, as ineffective in 
operation as the agreement between Bel- 
gium and Germany which the Germans 
violated in 1914. 

Article X. as written into the Treaty of 
Versailles represents the renunciation by 
Great Britain and Japan, which before 
the war had begun to find so many in- 
terests in common in the Pacific; by 
France, by Italy, by all the great fight- 
ing powers of the world, of the old pre- 
tensions of political conquest and terri- 
torial aggrandizement. It is a new doc- 
trine in the world’s affairs, and must be 
recognized, or there is no secure basis 
for the peace which the whole world so 
longingly desires and so desperately 
needs. 

If Article X. is not adopted and acted 
upon, the Governments which reject it 
will, I think, be guilty of bad faith to 
their peopln, whom they induced to make 
the infinite’ sacrifices of the war by the 
pledge that they would be fighting to 
redeem the Trorld from the old order of 
force and aggression. They will be act- 
ing also in bad faith to the opinion of 
the world at large, to which they ar- 
pealed for support in a concerted stand 
against the aggressions and pretensions of 
Germany. 

If we were to reject Article ¥. or so to 
weaken it as to take its full force out of 
it, it would mark us as desiring to return 
to the old world of jealous rival’ and 
misunderstandings from which our gal- 
lant soldiers have rescued us and would 
leave us without any vision or new con’ 
ception of justice and peace. We would 
have learned no lesson from the war, but 
gained only the regret that it had in- 
volved us in its maelstrom of suffering. 
If America has awakened, as the rest of 
the world has, to the vision of a new day 
in which the mistakes of the past are 
to be corrected, it will welcome the op- 
portunity to share the responsibilities of 
Article X. 

It must not be forgotten, Senator, that 
the article constitutes a renunciation of 
all ambition on the part of powerful na- 
tions with whom we were associated in 
the war. It is by no means certain that 
without this article any such renunciation 
will take place. Militaristic ambitions 
and imperialistic policies are by no means 
dead, even in counsels of the nations 
whom we most trust and with whom we 
most desire to be associated in the tasks 
of peace. 

Throughout the sessions of the confer- 
ence in Paris it was evident that a mili- 
taristic party, under the most influential 
leadership, was seeking to gain ascenden- 
cy in the counsels of France. They were 
defeated then, but are in control now. 
The chief arguments advanced in Paris 
in support of the Italian claims on the 


is to say, sh tae, arguments, which 


at their back the thought of naval su- * 


premacy in that sea. For my own part, © 


I am as intolerant of imperialistic de- re 
signs on the part of other nations as rae 


was of such designs on the part of Ger- _ : 


many. 

The choice is between two ideals; on 
the one hand, the ideal of democracy, 
which represents the right of free peoples 
everywhere to govern themselves, and on 
the other hand the ideal of imperialism 
which seeks to dominate by force and un- 
just power, an ideal which is by no means 


dead and which is earnestly held in many > 


quarters still. 

Every imperialistic influence in Europe 
was hostile to the embodiment of Article 
xX. in the covenant of the League of Na- 
tions, and its defeat now would mark the 
complete consummation of their efforts to 
nullify the treaty. I hold the doctrine of 
Article X. as the essence of American- 
ism. We cannot repudiate it or weaken 
it without at the same time repudlaene 
our own principles. 

The imperialist wants no League of Na- 
tions, but if, in response to the universal 
ery of the masses everywhere, there is to 
be one, he is interested to secure one 
suited to his own purposes, one that will 
permit him to continue the historic game 
of pawns and peoples—the juggling of 
provinces, the old balances of power, and 
the inevitable wars attendant upon these 
things, The reservation proposed would 
perpetuate the old order. * * # 

I need not say, Senator, that I have 
given a great deal of thought to the whole 
matter of reservations proposed in con- 
nection with the ratification of the treaty, 
and particularly that portion of the treaty 
which -contains the 
League of Nations, and I have been 
struck by the fact that practically every 
so-called reservation was in effect a 
rather sweeping nullification of the terms 
of the treaty itself. 

I hear of reservationists and mild res- 
ervationists, but I cannot understand the 
difference between a nullifier and a mild 
nullifier. Our responsibility as a nation 
in this turning point of history is an over- 
whelming one, and if I had the oppor- 
tunity I would beg every one concerned 
to consider the matter in the light of 
what it is possible to accomplish for hu- 
manity, rather than in the light of spe- 
cial national interests. 


FRANCE INDIGNANT 


The President’s reference to the mili- 
tarist, spirit in France created an un- 
aie inp in that country and © 


covenant of the > 
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ioe The Senate was not in accord with the 


President’s view. On March 15, after 
days of serious debate, it adopted a 
strong reservation respecting Article X. 
by a vote of 56 to 26; fourteen Demo- 
crats voted with the Republicans in 
adopting the reservation. The new res- 
ervation was even stronger than the one 
adopted in November. It read as fol- 
lows: 


The United States assumes no obliga- 
tions to employ its military or naval 
forces, its resources or any form of eco- 
nomic discrimination to preserve the ter- 
ritorial integrity or political independence 
of any other country, or to interfere in 
controversies between nations—whether 
members of the League or not—under the 
provisions of Article X., or to employ the 
military or naval forces of the United 
States under any article of the treaty for 
any purpose unless in any particular case 
the Congress, in the exercise of full lib- 
erty of action, shall by act or joint reso- 
lition so declare. 


THE IRISH RESERVATION 


A fifteenth reservation was adopted 
on the day preceding the final vote, 
and it created wide comment. It was as 
follows: 

In consenting to the ratification of the 
treaty with Germany the United States 
adheres to the principle of self-determi- 
nation and to the resolution of sympathy 
with the aspirations of the Irish people 
for a Government of their own choice 
adopted by the Senate June 6, 1919, and 
declares that when such Government is 
attained by Ireland, a consummation 
which it is hoped is at hand, it should 
promptly be admitted as a member of the 
League of Nations. 

This reservation was offered by Sena- 
tor Gerry of Rhode Island; it was op- 
posed by the Republican majority, but 
was passed by a vote of 38 to 36, the 
support coming from 21 Democrats and 
17 Republicans; the Republicans avowed- 
ly against the treaty in any form voted 
solidly for the reservation. 

The fourteenth reservation respect- 
ing the voting powers of the different 

- 


 SENATE’S REJECTION OF THE TREATY 


nations was adopted by the Senate as 
follows: 

Until Part I., being the covenant of the 
League of Nations, shall be so amended 
as to provide that the United States shall 
be entitled to cast a number of votes 
equal to that which any member of the 
League and its self-governing dominions, 
colonies or parts of empire, in the aggre- 
gate, shall be entitled to cast, the United 
States assumes no obligation to be bound, 
except in cases where Congress has pre- 
viously given its consent, by any election, 
decision, report or finding of the Council 
or Assembly in which any member of the 
League and its self-governing dominions, 
colonies, or parts of empire, in the aggre- 
gate, have cast more than one vote, 

The United States assumes no obliga- 
tion to be bound by any decision, report, 
or finding of the ‘Council or Assembly 
arising out of any dispute between the 
United States and any member of the 
League if such member or any self-goy- 
erning dominion, colony, empire, or part 
of empire united with it politically has 
voted. 

This action brought forth a declara- 
tion by the President of the Privy Coun- 
cil of Canada, N. W. Rowell, that if that 
reservation were accepted by the other 
powers Canada would withdraw from the 
League of Nations. 

As indicative of the attitude of the 
Senate regarding certain reservations: 
the vote for a specific reservation re- 
garding the Monroe Doctrine was 58 to 
22; on excluding. domestic questions from 
the league the vote was 56-to 27; on 
equalizing the voting powers of this coun- 
try and Great Britain the vote was 57 to 
20; on refusing to accept any mandate 
without express authority of Congress 
the vote stood 64 to 4. On the proposi- 
tion that the right to withdraw from 
the League was within the sole jurisdic- 
tion of Congress, whether or not the 
United States had fulfilled its obliga- 
tions, the vote was 45 to 20; on the 
treaty clauses requiring Shantung to be 
given to Japan the reservation withhold- 
ing the assent of the United States was 
adopted by a vote of 48 to 21; but ao 
specific reference to either country was 
made. 
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Making Peace Without : Treaty 


Debate and Passage of the Knox Resolution Aiming to End 
Our State of War With Germany 
{PeRIop ENDED May 20, 1920] 


HE refusal of the United States 

Senate to ratify the Versailles 

Treaty of Peace with Germany 

and the failure of President Wil- 
son to resubmit the treaty with modifica- 
tions to the ratifying body developed a 
new phase of American diplomatic and 
legislative history on April 9, 1920, when 
the House of Representatives, by a vote 
of 242 to 150, passed a resolution declar- 
ing the state of war between the United 
States and Germany to be at an. end. 
This action of the House, a body with no 
treaty-making powers, was the first step 
toward joint action of both branches of 
Congress, and was due to the fact that 
the deadlock between the President and 
the Senate majority apparently could not 
be broken. It was the result of confer- 
ences between the Republican leaders of 
the two houses. 

With the introduction of this resolu- 
tion the scenes that had attended the pro- 
longed struggle over the treaty in the 
Senate were transferred to the House, 
and the alignment of the members was 
revealed. In the final vote only two Re- 
publicans—Fuller of Massachusetts and 
Kelley of Michigan—opposed the reso- 
tion, while twenty-two Democrats voted 
with the Republicans; otherwise the vote 
—242 to 150—followed party lines, and 
the passage of the resolution was a Re- 
publican act. 

The Foreign Relations Committee of 
the United States Senate, on April 30, 
by a strict party vote, reported favor- 
ably a resolution drafted by Senator 
Knox of Pennsylvania, Secretary of 
State in the Roosevelt Administration 
and former United States Attorney Gen- 
eral, repealing the declarations of war 
agianst Germany and Austria. The 
Knox resolution was offered as a substi- 
tute for a resolution on the same subject 
adopted by the House of Representatives 
on April 9. 


States, 


THE KNOX RESOLUTION 


The text of the Senate measure was as 
follows: 


Joint resolution repealing the joint resolu- 
tion of April 6, 1917, declaring a state of 
war to exist between the United States and 
Germany, and the joint resolution of Dec. 
7, 1917, declaring that a state of war exists 
between the United States and the Austro- 
Hungarian Government. 


RESOLVED, by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled, that the 
joint resolution of Congress passed April 6, 
1917, declaring a state of war to exist be- 
tween the Imperial German Government and 
the Government and people of the United 
States, and making provisions to prosecute 
the same, be, and the same is hereby, re- 
pealed, and said state of war is hereby de- 
clared at an end; 


Section 1—Provided, however, that all prop- 
erty of the Imperial German Government or 
its successor or successors, and of all Ger- 
man nationals which was on April 6, 1917, 
in or has since that date come into the 
possession or under control of the Govern- 
ment of the United States or of any of its 
officers, agents or employes, from any source 
or by any agency whatsoever, shall be re- 
tained by the United States and no disposi- 
tion thereof made, except as shall specifical- 
ly be hereafter provided by Congress, until 
such time as the German Government has 
by treaty with the United States, ratifica- 
tion whereof is to be made by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, made suit- 
able provisions for the satisfaction of all 
claims against the German Government of 
all persons, wheresoever domiciled, who owe 
permanent allegiance to the United States, 
whether such persons have suffered through 
the acts of the German Government or its 
agents since July 31, 1914, loss, damage or 
injury to persons or property, directly or 
indirectly, through the ownership of shares 
of stock in German, American or other 
corporations, or otherwise, and until the Ger- 
man Government has given further under- 
takings and made provisions by treaty, to 
be ratified by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, for granting to persons 
owing permanent allegiance to the United 
most-favored nation treatment, 
whether the same be national or otherwise, 
in all matters affecting residence, business, 
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profession, trade, navigation, commerce and 
industrial property rights, and confirming 
to the United States all fines, forfeitures, 
penalties and seizures imposed or made by 
the United States during the war, whether 
in respect to the property of the German 
Government or German nationals, and waiv- 
ing any pecuniary claim based on events 
which occurred at any time before the com- 
ing into force of such treaty, any existing 
treaty between the United States and Ger- 
many to the contrary notwithstanding. 

To these ends, and for the purpose of 
establishing fully friendly relations and 
commercial intercourse between the United 
States and Germany, the President is hereby 
requested immediately to open negotiations 
with the Government of Germany. 

Section 2—That in the interpretation of any 
provision relating to the date of the termina- 
tion of the present war or of the present or 
existing emergency in any acts of Congress, 
joint resolutions or proclamations of the 
President containing provisions contingent 
upon the date of the termination of the war 
or of the present or existing emergency, the 
date when this resolution becomes effective, 
shall be construed and treated as the date of 
the termination of the war or of the present 
war or existing emergency, notwithstanding 
any provision in any act of Congress or 
joint resolution providing any other mode of 
determining the date of the termination of 
the war or of the present or existing emer- 
gency. 

Section 3—That until by treaty or act or 
joint resolution of Congress it shall be de- 
termined otherwise, the United States, al- 
though it has not ratified the Treaty of 
Versailles, does not waive any of the rights, 
privileges, indemnities, reparations or ad- 
vantages to which it and its nationals have 
become entitled under the terms of the 
armistice signed Nov. 11, 1918, or any exten- 
sions or modifications thereof or which under 
ine Treaty of Versailles have been stipulated 
for its benefit as one of the principal allied 
and associated powers and to which it is 
entitled. 

Section 4—That the joint resolution of Con- 
gress, approved Dec. 7, 1917, declaring that 
a state of war exists between the Imperial 
and Royal Austro-Hungarian Government 
and the Government and people of the United 
States and making provisions to prosecute 
the same, be and the same is hereby re- 
pealed and said state of war is hereby de- 
clared at an end, and the President is hereby 
requested immediately to open negotiations 
with the successor or successors of said Gov- 
ernment for the purpose of establishing fully 
friendly relations and commercial inter- 
course between the United States and the 
Governments and peoples of Austria and 
Hungary. 


SENATOR KNOX’S ADDRESS 


Senator Knox addressed the Senate on 
May 5 in support of the resolution. 


After referring to the necessity of a 
state of peace in order to compose the 
revolutionary turmoil with which the 
world was seething he charged that 
President Wilson had maintained an “ al- 
leged state of war in order to coerce 
the Senate into accepting the Versailles 
Treaty, now “almost universally dis- 
credited in all of its parts,’ when as a 
matter of fact the declared enemy of 
the United States, the Imperial German 
Government, had disappeared. By this 
course, he said, the President had created 
a situation so “fraught with the. possi- 
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bility of disaster that one cannot recon- 
cile it with the operations of sane states- 
manship.” 

Senator Knox recalled that wars may 
be terminated in one of three ways. 
These are, first, abstention by both par- 
ties from further acts of war; second, 
a special treaty of peace; third, one of 
the belligerents may completely subju- 
gate his adversary. The speaker cited 
the commonly named instances of the 
ending of war by the cessation of hos- 
tilities, including the war between Swe- 
den and Poland, terminating in 1716; 


petween Spain and France, ending in 
1720; between Russia and Persia, end- 
ing in 1801; between France and Mex- 
ico, ending in 1867. To these the Sen- 
ator added the war between Spain and 
the Allied South American States in 
the late sixties. In that instance, actual 
hostilities having ceased in 1866, Mr. 
Seward in 1868 instructed our repre- 
sentative in Spain to say that as the 
technical continuance of war _ incon- 
venienced all neutral States, especially 
the United States, a formal armistice 
was desirable. In a discussion with the 
Spanish Minister which followed Mr. 


Seward said: 

It is certain that a condition of war can 
be raised without an authoritative declara- 
tion of war, and on the other hand the 
situation of peace may be restored by the 
long suspension of hostilities without a treaty 
of peace being made. History is full of such 
occurrences. 


“Thus,” Senator Knox observed, “ our 
Government is committed to the prin- 
ciple that war may come to an end by 
the silent cessation of hostilities.” 


SAYS ARMISTICE BROUGHT PEACE 


He next proceeded to recall the main 
events of the World War, saying that the 
conditions under which we entered it are 
useful to a proper understanding of the 
present international situation. He 
quoted liberally from the addresses of 
President Wilson, with special reference 
to our being at war not with the German 
people but with the German Government. 
Examination of the armistice, in view of 
the definitions of that word by The Hague 
conventions, Halleck and others, con- 
vinced the Senator that “it is an armi- 
stice in name only; that in reality it is a 
surrender, a capitulation by a nation de- 
feated beyond all hope of immediate re- 
cuperation.” He continued: 

From the moment in which hostilities did 
end there has been no real patriotic purpose 
served by continuing to consider the United 
States at war, in so far as her domestic 
affairs were concerned. Actual fighting 
over the condition jto meet which the war 
powers are given and for which Congress 
had exercised them was terminated. A wise 
statesmanship, an unselfish estimate of pa- 
triotic duty, required the President imme- 
diately to place this country domestically 


upon a basis of peace. Such, however, was 
not the course followed. 
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SAYS TREATY AUTO 
ENDED WAR 


The treaty itself, negotiated and signed 


by the President, Mr. Knox pointed out, 
specifically provided for the act which 
would terminate the war. The first pro- 
cés-verbal of the deposit of ratification 
was to be drawn up as soon as the treaty 
had been ratified by Germany and by 
three of the principal allied and asso- 
ciated powers. It was the intention to 
terminate the war at that time. 


Thus [the Senator went on] by the terms 
of the treaty itself, which treaty is now 
with our consent and by virtue of our 
stipulation come, in that respect, into full 
force and effect, the war has terminated; 
and in this connection I venture to observe 
that if, as the minority report to the House 
resolution contends, the making of peace 
is an Executive function, then the Executive 
has already acted. If it is not an Execu- 
tive function, then Congress may, as to ap- 
propriate matters, act in a manner to bring 
peace. 

It has resulted furthermore from the de- 
posit of ratifications as above outlined that 
Germany and the other powers concerned 
are observing and carrying out the terms 
of the treaty in full detail. So far as I am 
advised, committees and organizations pro- 
vided for by the treaty have been organized 
and are functioning. The various measures 
of Germany's disarmament, demobilization 
and evacuation of territory, of the holding 
of plebiscites, of the surrender of territory, 
of the adjustment of territorial rights are 
being carried out to the letter save as they 
are modified by the mutual consent of the 
parties, 

The privileges and advantages stipulated in 
the treaty for nationals of the allied and as- 
sociated powers in respect of trade, com- 
merce, residence, business and professions 
are being carried out and enjoyed by the 
nationals of all the powers, including our 
own, Save only where our own citizens are 
being injuriously curbed by the restrictions 
imposed by our own Government as the re- 
sult of the contention of the Executive that 
a state of war continues between ourselves 
and Germany. There is everywhere outside 
of the United States itself, with all the 
great powers, including ourselves (save only 
Russia), peace from the recent conflict. The 
powers say it, the Germans say it. 

Internationally, therefore, we are at peace. 
Our late allies and associates say we are at 


peace. Our erstwhile enemies say we are at 


peace, All are going forward on a peacetime 


basis under terms and conditions of a ae be 
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and American industry. With Germany he 


wages no war. Not a single shot has been 
fired for more than eighteen months. He co- 


_ operates in the measures of those who are at 


peace with Germany and who are conducting 
relations under a treaty of peace. The situa~- 
tion is so anomalous and so iniquitous, is so 
fraught with injustice and with possibility of 
disaster, that one cannot reconcile it with the 
operations of a sane statesmanship. 


SCOPE OF WAR POWER 


Senator Knox next turned to the do- 
mestic condition in respect to war. The 
framers of the Constitution, he said, 
regarded the term war as having the 
meaning of violent struggle through the 
application of armed force—actual hos- 
tilities. He quoted from early decisions 
of the Supreme Court to show that it 
held the same view. The essence of war, 
as defined by all the authorities, he said, 
is armed conflict, and war de facto ceases 
when the armed contention stops. 

He quoted the observations of Hamil- 
ton and Madison regarding the charac- 
ter, extent and purpose of the war pow- 
ers, and continued: 


Now, as war power is bestowed in order 
that war may be successfully carried on, it 
necessarily follows,’ and this is vital, that 
such powers exist only in time of war—that 
is, actual hostilities. Moreover, the extent 
to which the people are to be deprived of 
their liberties is dependent entirely on the 
nature and extent of the war exigency. The 
exclusive right to determine how great the 
need, to what extent these liberties shall be 


restrained and which of them shall be 


touched, is in the Congress. 

The speaker contended that the ending 
of hostilities likewise caused the statutes 
conferring war powers to cease to be 
operative. 


SUMMARY OF ARGUMENTS 


Summing up, he gave these four rea- 
sons why the war is ended: 
1. The war is at an end by virtue of the 


armistice of Nov. 11, 1918, and of the 
amendments and renewals thereof, such 


_ armistice being in fact a capitulation ending 
‘hostilities by the virtual surrender of the 


ae because the Gov- 


ernment against which we specifically de- 
clared war has ceased to exist and the Pres- 
ident avowed we had no quarrel with the 
people behind it. Since our declared enemy 
is non-existent we have no one with whom 
to fight, hence no war. 


4. The war is at an end because we, to- 
gether with our associates in the hostilities, 
negotiated with the people whom we had 
been fighting, now living under a new form 
of government, a treaty of peace which pro- 
vided in terms that the war should terminate 
and diplomatic relations be resumed when 
the treaty came into force; and because the 
treaty, pursuant to its provisions, did come 
into force in January last when it was rati- 
fied by Germany on the one hand and three 
of the allied and associated powers on the 
other hand. By virtue of the treaty and 
these provisions of it, the whole world, in- 
cluding the United States, is at peace in 
fact and in law. 

Thus, so far as our international relations 
are concerned, we are legally and in fact at 
peace. 


In so far as the domestic situation 
is concerned, Senator Knox said he had 
shown that: 


1. War is a state or condition of Govern- 
ments contending by force, a violent struggle 
through the application of armed force—in 
other words, war is actual hostilities. 


2. That it was so understood by our consti- 
tutional fathers, by the great Chief Justice 
and by our War Department. 


3. That the power to declare war was 
exclusively in Congress, which created the 
status of war by a law which, like any 
other law, could be amended, modified or 
repealed. 


4. That the purpose of the war powers of 
the Constitution was to give to the National 
Government the legal power and practical 
ability to conduct a successful war—that is, 
actual hostilities. 


5. That, war powers being given to enable 
the Government successfully to wage actual 
hostilities, the powers could not be exercised 
before a war was legally declared or de facto 
existing, nor after actual hostilities had 
ceased, and that the very fact of ending 
hostilities ended the war powers without 
any action whatever by Congress. 

6. That the powers of the President come 
from two sources—that of the Chief Fxecu- 
tive and that of the Commander in Chief; 
that these two capacities were separate and 
distinct, wholly independent one from the 
other; that the powers of neither capacity 
could be invoked to augment the other; that 
he possessed no extraordinary poWers as 
Chief Executive, save only and to the extent 
such powers were conferred by statute, 
which, to authorize action by him, must he 
duly and legally in operation. 
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SEPARATE TREATY NEEDED 


Senator Knox maintained that we 
were already at peace both internation- 
ally and domestically without any fur- 
ther act by either the executive or 
legislative branches of the Government? 
He ended his speech as follows: 


To what end has all this juggling with ob- 
vious facts and universally recognized prin- 
ciples been maintained? The answer is easy 
and known to all. The purpose has been to 
coerce the Senate to approve the Treaty of 
Versailles—a treaty that is almost universally 
discredited in all its parts. The majority of 
its negotiators concede this. Its economic 
terms are impossible; its League of Nations 
is an aggravated imitation of the worst fea- 
tures of the ill-fated and foolish Holy Al- 
liance of a century ago. It promises little 
but mischief unless recast on such radical 
lines as will entirely obliterate its identity. 

The Parisian peacemakers should have con- 
fined their activities to making peace, and 
then, as soon as world conditions permitted 
participation therein by all peoples, initiated 
an international conference to formulate for 
submission to the nations of the world, with 
a view to adoption by them, an arrangement 
providing for the codification of international 
law, the establishment of a court of inter- 
national justice and the outiawry of war. 
This arrangement to be as complete, compre- 
hensive and compelling as shall be consistent 
with human rights and human liberty, with 
the progress of civilization, with the pres- 
ervation and fostering of free institutions, 
and with the inherent right of every people 
to be secure, to enjoy peace, and to work out 
unhampered its own destiny, subject only to 
like equal rights of all other peoples. 

It remains open to us, so long as we are 
unbound by the proposed discredited cove- 
nant, to initiate such an agreement among 
the nations. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE 


Senator Hitchcock of Nebraska, the 
Administration leader, on May 12 re- 
plied to the address of Senator Knox. 
The whole case built up by Senator Knox 
on the theory that a state of peace actu- 
ally existed tumbled to the ground, Sen- 
ator Hitchcock said, under the force of 
the Supreme Court’s decision in the war- 
time prohibition case that a technical 
state of war continued. In reviewing 
Republican efforts to hit upon a suitable 
peace resolution he said: “The moun- 
tain has labored and brought forth a 
mouse.” He said that first the Republi- 
cans got behind the Lodge resolution of 
Novy. 19, which in a dozen words declared 
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the war at an end. That was abandoned. 


for the Knox resolution of Dec. 12, which | 


declared that peace existed, and which 
was given up in favor of a different 
Knox resolution which “ neither declared 
the war at an end nor proclaimed the 
advent of peace.” That, in turn, was set 
aside, Mr. Hitchcock said, for the Porter 
resolution, which the House passed, and 
which has now been superseded by the 
fifth attempt in the form of the present 
Knox resolution. He continued: 


Altogether, the five desperate attempts to 
defy the Constitution and substitute a reso- 
lution for a treaty make a fine display of 
legislative experimentation. Resolved that 
the war has ended; resolved that peace 
exists; resolved that we force Germany to 
grant us what we might get if we signed 
the treaty; resolved that the President be 
requested to negotiate a separate peace; 
resolved that we will not give up German 
property; resolved that we will not waive 
any rights under the treaty—one and all of 
them foolish and futile attempts to invade 
the constitutional way of securing peace by 
ratifying the treaty negotiated in a consti- 
tutional way. All of them hopeless. <All of 
them doomed to defeat. All of them 
attempted simply as a desperate means of 
getting out of a bad situation which certain 
statesmen find themselves in. 

Senator Hitchcock read from a maga- 
zine article written by Senator Lodge 
which was printed in December, 1918, in 
which Mr. Lodge said that “it would 
brand us with everlasting dishonor and 
bring ruin to us also if we undertook to 
make a separate peace.” 

Republicans, the Senator said, refused 
to compromise and bring about treaty 
ratification. 

Senator Thomas, Democrat, of Col- 
orado followed with a speech in which 
he criticised the President for the lat- 
ter’s telegram to Mr. Hamaker of Port- 
land, Ore., condemning the Lodge reser- 
vations to the treaty as inconsistent with 
the nation’s honor. 


THE PRESIDENT’S TELEGRAM 


The telegram in question was made 
public on May 9. It was addressed to 
G. E. Hamaker, Chairman of the Demo- 
cratic Central Committee, Portland, Ore., 
and read as follows: 

I think it imperative that the party should 
at once proclaim itself the uncompromising 


champion of the nation’s honor and the adyo- 
cate of everything that the United ‘States 
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can do in the service of humanity; that it 
should therefore indorse and support the 
Versailles Treaty and condemn the Lodge 
reservations as utterly inconsistent with the 
nation’s honor and destructive of the world 
leadership which it had established, and 
which all the free peoples of the world, 
including the great powers themselves, had 
shown themselves ready to welcome. 


It is time that the party should proudly 
avow that it means to try, without flinching 
or turning at any time away from the path 
for reasons of expediency, to apply moral 
and Christian principles to the problems of 
the world. It is trying to accomplish social, 
political and international reforms, and is 
not daunted by any of the difficulties it has 
to contend with. Let us prove to our late 
associates in the war that at any rate the 
great majority party of the nation, the party 
which expresses the true hopes and purposes 
of the people of the country, intends to keep 
faith with them in peace as well as in war. 
They gave their treasure, their best blood 
and everything that they valued in order 
not merely to beat Germany but to effect a 
settlement and bring about arrangements of 
peace which they have now tried to formu- 
late in the Treaty of Versailles. They are 
entitled to our support in this settlement and 
in the arrangements for which they have 
striven. 

The League of Nations is the hope of the 
world. As a basis for the armistice I was 
authorized by all the great fighting nations 
to say to the enemy that it was our object 
in proposing peace to establish a general 
association of nations under specific cove- 
nants for the purpose of affording mutual 
guarantees of political independence and 
territorial integrity to great and small States 
alike, and the covenant of the League of 
Nations is the deliberate embodiment of that 
purpose in the treaty of peace. 


The chief motives which led us to enter the 
war will be defeated unless that covenant is 
ratified and acted upon with vigor. We 
cannot-in honor whittle it down or weaken it 
as the Republican leaders of the Senate have 
proposed to do. If we are to exercise the 
kind of leadership to which the founders of 
the Republic locked forward and which they 
depended upon their successors to establish, 
we must do this thing with courage and 
unalterable. determination. They expected 
the United States to be always the leader in 
the defense of liberty and ordered peace 
throughout the world, and we are unworthy 
to call ourselves their successors unless we 
fulfill the great purpose which they enter- 
tained and proclaimed. 

The true Americanism, the only true 
Americanism, is that which puts America 
at the front of free nations and redeems the 
great promises which we made the world 
when we entered the war, which was fought 
not for the advantage of any single nation 


or group of nations, but for the salvation of 


all. It is in this way we shall redeem the 
sacred blood that was shed and make 
America the force she should be in the 
counsels of mankind. She cannot afford to 
sink into the place that natious have usually 
occupied and become merely one of those 
who scramble and look about for selfish 
advantage. The Democratic Party has now 
a great opportunity, to which it must 
measure up. The honor of the nation is in 
its hands WOODROW WILSON. 


ADDRESS OF SENATOR M’CUMBER 


Senator McCumber, Republican, of 
North Dakota, in a Senate speech on 
May 11 declared that, while he was op- 
posed to the Knox resolution, he felt that 
President Wilson had made a colossal 
blunder by injecting the treaty and the 
League of Nations into a political cam- 
paign. He said: 

The thought of the people of this country 
is engrossed with the perplexities that sur- 
round us. We are this moment surrounded 
by a thousand imminent dangers demand- 
ing our immediate attention and _ solution. 
We stand almost helpless while debts, State, 
national, municipal and industrial, are pil- 
ing mountain high. We behold the hours 
of idleness of our people ever increasing, 
production dangerously decreasing, cur- 
Tency becoming more and more inflated, 
the yoke of taxation ever growing greater 
and more galling, the prices of all necessi- 
ties of life ever advancing. 

We are now living in the midst of strikes 
and threats of strikes. We are living in im- 
minent danger of having our industries para 
lyzed and the distribution of commodities 
on which our very lives depend stopped at 
any moment by lawless hands. 

The very atmosphere is poisoned by the 
infectious breath of socialism, while anarchy, 
fevered by hate and envy, waits only the 
opportunity to work a reign of hell such as 
today is consuming agonizéd Russia. 

Search as you will for excuses, the Ameri- 
can people know where to lay the blame for 
this dire condition. The war is not the cause 
of this threatening situation. The American 
people are the victims of the new system 
of purchasing political support by enacting 
purely class legislation. 

They are the victims of a policy of surren- 
dering the interests of the unorganized and 
ineffective many to serve the demands of 
the organized and effective few. They are 
the victims of a policy of utilizing the Fed- 
eral Treasury to meet the demands of organ- 
{zed classes, no matter how exorbitant or in- 
equitable such demands. 


The whole policy of the present Adminis- 
tration has been one of surrender to theso 
demands. That course has been follovred 


from the day the Executive forced the 
Adamson bill down the throats of a re- 
luctant Congress. 

That course followed during the war en- 
tailed upon us a cost at least five times what 
the war should have cost us. A few months 
of the application of that policy to the op- 
eration of railways under Government con- 
trol bankrupted every railroad in the United 
States. That policy manifested itself in the 
vast number of Socialists and theorists with 
whom nearly every official place has been 
filled during the last four unhappy years. 
That policy is manifest today in nearly 
every appointment that comes to the Senate 
for confirmation. 


Senator McCumber, in discussing the 
question of making peace, said that Con- 
gress undoubtedly had power to ter- 
minate the war which it had power to 
begin, but declared that settlement of 
peace questions must be through the 
medium of a treaty. 


MR. REED'S BITTER ATTACK 


Senator Reed, Democrat, of Missouri, 
bitterly assailed the attitude of the Pres- 
ident in an address on May 14. Taking 
up the President’s statement that the 
Democrats must “ keep faith” and safe- 
guard the nations’s honor, he asked: 

Keep faith with whom and what? The 
President says in his telegram that he was 
authorized by the great fighting nations to 
inform the enemy—Germany, in other words 
—that the League of Nations had been de- 
cided on. Our pledge then is to Germany. 
On his speaking tour the President called 
the opponents of the League pro-German. Now 
we are told we must accept the League be- 
cause we promised it to Germany, 

No sane man believes it possible that the 
Peace Treaty can be ratified before March 
4, 1921. If the Democratic Party writes into 
its platform a declaration for unconditional 
acceptance of the treaty there cannot be 
such a change made in the complexion of the 
Senate as would prevent its rejection. Nobody 
outside of a lunatic asylum believes unquali- 
fied ratification possible. 

I wonder what will become of Democratic 
candidates for re-election to the Senate with 
the treaty a party issue. Does not the posi- 
tion taken by the President insure their 
’ defeat? 


Taking up the President’s telegram in 
detail, Mr. Reed said that Democrats 
would be called upon to support “ inde- 
fensible things.” He enumerated the 
plural votes allowed the British Empire 
in the League Assembly, the question of 
the Monroe Doctrine and the article re- 
lating to disarmament. 


We are asked to defend before the Ameri- 
can people [he said] the proposal that 
when this nation is engaged in war, and de- 
fending itself against an invader, we cannot 
raise a single soldier nor call into being a 
single ship without the consent, the unani- 
mous consent, of a council composed exclu- 
sively of foreigners, sitting on the top of a 
mountain in Switzerland, in the new capital 
of the world. We are asked to sanction giv- 
ing up what no nation or no man ever should 
give up—the right of self-defense. 


THE FINAL DEBATE 

The resolution was amended on May 
13 on motion of Senator Lodge, and was 
agreed to without debate by eliminating 
the request to the President that he ne- 
gotiate a separate treaty with Germany. 

The Senate voted on the Knox reso- 
lution May 15, and pass~d it vy a vote 
of 43 to 38; three Democrats, Senators 
Reed, Shields and Walsh of Massachu- 
setts, voted aye; one Republican, Sen- 
ator Nelson, voted no, and one Repub- 
lican, Senator McCumber, was paired in 
the negative; two Democratic Senators, 
Gore and Smith of Georgia, and New- 
berry (Rep.) of Michigan were not 
paired and did not vote. 

The debate before +1e final vote was 
brief. Senator Underwood, the Demo- 
cratic leader, opposed the resolution on 
the ground that it m« ~t a separate 
peace treaty with Germany. This Sen- 
ator Knox denied, asserting that it did 
not mean a separate peace treaty, but a 
treaty of commercial relatio s. Sen- 
ator Underwood asserted that the Presi- 
dent could not accept it and would re- 
fuse to sanction it. Senator Pomerene 
(Dem.) of Ohio asserted that the reso- 
lution was an attempt to make a treaty 
by legislation. Senator Walsh of Mon- 
tana, who had* voted for the Lodge 
reservations, opposed the Knox resolu- 
tion on the ground that it opened our 
markets to be flooded with German 
goods without safeguarding our com- 
mercial interests. Senator Hitchcock, 
the former Democratic leader, assailed 
the resolution as prompted by partisan- 
ship and charged that it was an attempt 
to usurp the powers of the Executive. 

The resolution was reported to the 
House on May 19 as a substitute for the 
one passed by that body, and was re- 
ferred to a er 
two houses. 


+ Bel ile? : 


~ Veto of the Knox Peace Resolution 


President’ s Message ejecting the Congressional Plan of Peace 
With Germany—Attempt to Repeal War Laws 


HE House of Representatives on 
May 21, by a vote of 228 to 139, 
adopted the Knox resolutiondeclar- 
ing thewar with Germany at an end 

—the text of which was printed in the 
June issue of CURRENT History. Nineteen 
Democrats supported the resolution, and 
all the Republicans except two. President 
Wilson vetoed the measure six days later, 


with the following message: 
To the House of Representatives: 

I return herewith, without my signature, 
House Joint Resolution 327, intended to 
repeal the Joint Resolution of April 6, 
1917, declaring a state of war to exist be- 
tween the United States and Germany, 
and the Joint Resolution of Dec. 7, 1917, 


declaring a state of war to exist between 
the United States and the Austro-Hunga- 
rian Government, and to declare a state 
of peace. I have not felt at liberty to 
sign this resolution because I cannot bring 
myself to become party to an action which 
would place ineffaceable stain upon the 
gallantry and honor of the United States. 


The resolution seems to establish peace 
with the German Empire without exacting 
from the German Government any action 
by way of setting right the infinite wrongs 
which it did to the peoples whom it at- 
tacked and whom we professed it our pur- 
pose to assist when we entered the war. 
Have we sacrificed the lives of more than 
100,000 Americans and ruined the lives of 
thousands of others anu brought upon 
thousands of American families an unhap- 


[AMERICAN CARTOON] 
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—New York Times 


THE PORTRAIT PAINTER 
“Ts that the best you could do after all these months?” 
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piness that can never end for purposes 
which we do not now care to state or take 
further steps to attain? 

The attainment of these purposes is pro- 
vided for in the Treaty of Versailles by 
terms deemed adequate by the leading 
statesmen and experts of all the great 
peoples who were associated in the war 
against Germany. Do we now not care 


—Dayton Daily News 


“THE MOUNTAIN LABORED AND 
BROUGHT FORTH A MOUSE” 


to join in the effort to secure them? 

We entered the war most reluctantly. 
Our people were profoundly disinclined to 
take part in a European war, and at last 
did so only because they became con- 
vinced that it could not in truth be re- 
garded as only a European war, but must 
be regarded as a war in which civilization 
itself was involved and human rights of 
every kind as against a belligerent Gov- 
ernment. Moreover, when we entered the 
war we set forth very definitely the pur- 
poses for which we entered, partly be- 
cause we did not wish to be considered as 
merely taking part in a European contest. 
This Joint Resolution which I return does 
not seek to accomplish any of these ob- 
jects, but in effect makes a complete sur- 
render of the rights of the United States 
so far as the German Government is con- 
cerned. 


A treaty of peace was signed at Ver- — 


sailles on the twenty-eighth of June last 
which did seek to accomplish the objects 
which we had declared to be in our minds, 
because all the great Governments and 
peoples which united against Germany 
had adopted our declarations of purpose 
as their own and had in solemn form 
embodied them in communications to the 
German Government preliminary to the 
armistice of Nov. 11, 1918. But the treaty 
as signed at Versailles has been rejected 
by the Senate of the United States, though 
it has been ratified by Germany. By that 
rejection and by its methods we had in 
effect declared that we wish to draw 
apart and pursue objects and interests of 
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—New York World 
“SOMETHING JUST AS GOOD!” 


our own, unhampered by any connections 
of interest or of purpose with other Gov- 
ernments and peoples. 

Notwithstanding the fact that upon our - 
entrance into the war we professed to be 
seeking to assist in the maintenance of 
common interests, nothing is said in this 
resolution about the freedom of naviga- 
tion upon the seas, or the reduction of 
armaments, or the vindication of the 
rights of Belgium, or the rectification of 
wrongs done to France, or the release of 
the Christian populations of the Ottoman 


Empire from the intolerable subjugation _ 


which they have had for so many genera- 


tions to endure, or the establishment of an 


independent Polish State, or the continued 


>t, en 


maintenance of any kind of understanding __ 


among the great powers of the world 
which would be calculated to prevent in 
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the future such outrages as Germany at- 


tempted and in part consummated. 

We have now, in effect, declared that 
we do not care to take any further risks 
or to assume any further responsibilities 
with regard to the freedom of nationg or 
the sacredness of international obligations 
or the safety of independent peoples. Such 
a@ peace with Germany—a peace in which 
none of the essential interests which we 
had at heart when we entered the war is 
safeguarded—is, or ought to be, incon- 
ceivable, as inconsistent with the dignity 
of the United States, with the rights and 
liberties of her citizens, and with the very 
fundamental conditions of civilization. 

I hope that in these statements I have 
sufficiently set forth the reasons why I 
have felt it incumbent upon me to with- 
hold my signature. 

WOODROW WILSON. 

The White House, May 27, 1920. 

The day following a motion to override 
the veto was lost by a vote of 219 yeas 
to 152 nays, 29 less than the necessary 
two-thirds; 17 Democrats voted yea, 2 
Republicans nay. 

This action definitely ended all chances 
of final action on the Peace Treaty and 
League of Nations at that session of 
Congress, as it adjourned sine die on 
June 5; moreover it had the effect of 


-making the question squarely a doininant 


political issue in the Presidential cam- 
paign. 


RESOLUTION INTENDED TO REPEAL 
WAR LAWS 


In consequence of the deadlock be- 
tween the President and Congress with 
respect to a Peace Treaty with Ger- 
many, the House of Representatives on 
June 3, by a vote of 343 to 3, passed a 


Pir nAl UF PEACE TREATY IN U.S. SENATE 


resolution repealing all the war laws ex- 
cepting the Lever Food and Fuel Con- 
trol act and the Trading with the 
Enemy act. The resolution was as fol- 
lows: 


That in the interpretation of any provi- 
sion relating to the date of the termina- 


tion of the present war or of the present 
or existing emergency in any acts of 
Congress, joint resolutions or proclama- 


tions of the President containing provi- 
sions contingent upon the date of the ter- 
mination of the war or of the present or 
existing emergency, or of the existence 
of a state of war, the date when this 
resolution becomes effective shall be con- 
strued and treated as the date of the 
termination of the war or of the present or 
existing emergency, notwithstanding any 
provision in any act of Congress or joint 
resolution providing any other mode of 
determining the date of the termination 
of the war or of the present or existing 
emergency. 

Excepting, however, from the opera- 
tion and effect of this resolution the fol- 
lowing acts and proclamations, to wit, the 
act entitled *‘ An act to provide further 
for the national security and defense by 
encouraging the production, conserving 
the supply and controlling the distribu- 
tion of food products and fuel,’’ approved 
Aug. 10, 1917, the amendment thereto en- 
titled ‘‘ The Food Control and District of 
Columbia Rents act,’’ approved Oct. 22, 
1919, and the act known as the “ Trading 
with the Enemy act,’’ approved Oct. 6, 
1917; also the proclamation issued under 
the authority conferred by the acts here- 
in excepted from the effect and operation 
of this resolution. 


The Senate on June 4 passed the reso- 
lution by viva voce vote, and it was 
sent to the President, but he failed to 
attach his signature and the resolution 
in consequence became inoperative. 


Appendix (FF) 4 


Pa 


No American Mandate for Armenia 


Text of the President’s Request and Record of the Vote by Which — 
Congress Rejected It 


with regard to Armenia and its people, 
but also, and more particularly, because a 
it seemed to me the voice of the Amer- 9 
ican people expressing their genuine con- ‘ 
victions and deep Christian sympathies . 
and intimating the line of duty which 
seemed to them to lie clearly before us. 
I cannot but regard it as providential 
and not as a mere casual coincidence 


versy between President Wilson 

and the Congress over the League 
of Nations covenant arose when Presi- 
dent Wilson sent a special message to 
Congress on May 24 urging that it 
grant to the Executive power to accept 
for the United States a mandate over 


A COLLATERAL issue on the contro- 


Armenia. 
The President’s message follows: 


Gentlemen of the Congress: 

On the 14th of May an official com- 
munication was received at the exec- 
utive office from the Secretary of the 
Senate of the United States conveying 
the following preamble and resolutions: 


““ Whereas, The testimony adduced at the 
hearings conducted by the sub-committee of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
has clearly established the truth of the re- 
ported massacres and other atrocities from 
which the Armenian people have suffered; and 

** Whereas, The people of the United States 
are deeply impressed by the deplorable con- 
ditions of insecurity, starvation and misery 
now prevalent in Armenia; and 

“*“ Whereas, The independence of the Republic 
of Armenia has been duly recognized by the 
Supreme Council of the Peace Conference and 
9y the Government of the United States of 
America; therefore, be it 

** Resolved, That the sincere congratulations 
of the Senate of the United States are hereby 
extended to the people of Armenia on the 
recognition of the independence of the Re- 
public of Armenia, without prejudice respect- 
ing the territorial boundaries involved; and 
be it further 

“ Resolved, That the Senate of the United 
States hereby expresses the hope that a stable 
Government, proper protection of individual lib- 
erties and rights, and the full realization of 
nationalistic aspirations may soon be at- 
tained by the Armenian people; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That in order to afford neces- 
sary protection for the lives and property of 
citizens of the United States at the port of 
Batum and along the line of the railroad lead- 
ing to Baku, the President is hereby re- 
quested, if not incompatible with the public 
interest, to cause a United States warship 
and a force of marines to be dispatched to 
such port with instructions to such marines 
to disembark and to protect American lives 
and property.” 

I received and read this document 
with great interest and with genuine 
gratification, not only because it em- 
bodied my own convictions and feelings 


that almost at the same time I received 
information that the conference of states- 
men now sitting at San Remo for the 
purpose of working out the details of 
peace with the Central Powers, which it 
was not feasible to work out in the con- 
ference at Paris, had formally resolved 
to address a definite appeal to this Gov- 
ernment to accept a mandate _for Ar- 
menia. 

They were at pains to add that they 
did this ‘‘ not for the smallest desire to 
evade any obligations which they might 
be expected to undertake, but because 
the responsibilities which they are al- 
ready obliged to bear in connection with 
the disposition of the former Ottoman 
Empire will strain their capacities to the 
uttermost, and because they believe that 
the appearance on the scene of a power 
emancipated from the prepossessions of 
the Old World will inspire a wider con- 
fidence and afford a firmer guarantee for 
stability in the future than would the 
selection of any European power.”’ 


Early in the conference at Paris it 
was agreed that to those colonies and ter- 
ritories which, as a consequence of the 
late war, have ceased to be under the 
sovereignty of the States which formerly 
governed them, and which are inhabited 
by peoples not yet able to stand by them- 
selves under the strenuous conditions of 
the modern world, there should be applied 
the principle that the well-being and de- 
velopment of such peoples form a sacred 
trust of civilization, and that securities 
for the performance of this trust skould 
be afforded. 

It was recognized that certain com- 
munities formerly belonging to the Turk- 
ish Empire have reached a stage of de- 
velopment where their existence as in- 
dependent nations can be provisionally 
recognized, subject to the rendering of 
administrative advice and assistance by 
a mandatary until such time as they are 
able to stand alone. 

It is in pursuance of this principle, 
and with a desire of affording Armenia 
such advice and assistance, that the 


; statesmen conferring at San Remo have 


formally requested this Government to 
assume the duties of mandatary in Ar- 
menia. 

I may add, for the information of 
the Congress, that at the same sitting it 
was resolved to request the President of 
the United States to undertake to arbi- 
trate the difficult question of the bound- 
ary between Turkey and Armenia in the 
vilayets of Erzerum, Trebizond, Van and 
Bitlis, and it was agreed to accept his de- 
cision thereupon, as well as any stipula- 
tion he may prescribe as to access to the 
sea for the independent State of Armenia. 

In pursuance of this action it was re- 
solved to embody in the treaty with Tur- 
key, now under final consideration, a pro- 
vision that ‘‘ Turkey and Armenia and the 
other high contracting parties agree to 
refer to the arbitration of the President 
of the United States of America the 
question of the boundary between Turkey 
and Armenia in the vilayets of Erzerum, 
Trebizond, Van and Bitlis, and to accept 
his decision thereupon, as well as any 
stipulations he may prescribe as to access 
to the sea for the independent State of 
Armenia'’ ; pending that decision, the 
boundaries of Turkey and Armenia to re- 
main as at present. 

I have thought it my duty to accept 
this difficult and delicate task. 

In response to the invitation of the 
Council at San Remo, I urgently advise 
and request that the Congress grant the 
executive power to accept for the United 
States a mandate over Armenia. 1 make 
this suggestion in the earnest belief that 
it will be the wish of the people of the 
United States that this should be done. 

The sympathy with Armenia has pro- 
ceeded from no single portion of our peo- 
ple, but has come with extraordinary 
spontaneity and sincerity from the whole 
of the great body of Christian men and 
women in this country, by whose free- 
will offerings Armenia has practically 
been saved at the most critical juncture 
of its existence. At their hearts, this 
great and generous people have made the 
cause of Armenia their own. 

It is to this people and to their Gov- 
ernment that the hopes and earnest ex- 
pectations of the struggling people of 
Armenia turn as they now emerge from a 
period of indescribable suffering and peril, 
and I hope that the Congress will think it 
wise to meet this hope and expectation 
with the utmost liberality. I know from 
unmistakable evidence, given by responsi- 
ble representatives of many peoples strug- 
gling toward independence and peaceful 
life again, that the Government of the 
United States is looked to with extraordi- 
nary trust and confidence, and I believe 
that it would do nothing less than arrest 
the hopeful processes of civilization if we 


were to refuse the request to become the 


helpful friends and advisers of such of 
these people as we may be authoritatively 
and formally requested to guide and 
assist. 

I am conscious that I am urging upon 
the Congress a very critical choice, but I 
make the suggestion in the confidence 
that I am speaking in the spirit and in 
accordance with the wishes of the great- 
est of the Christian peoples. The sympa- 
thy for Armenia among our people has 
sprung from untainted consciences, pure 
Christian faith and an earnest desire tc 
see Christian people everywhere succored 
in their time of suffering and lifted from 
their abject subjection and distress and 
enabled to stand upon their feet and take 
their place among the free nations of the 
world. Our recognition of the independ- 
ence of Armenia will mean genuine lib- 
erty and assured happiness for her peo- 
ple, if we fearlessly undertake the duties 
of guidance and assistance involved in 
the functions of a mandatary. 

It is therefore with the most earnest 
hopefulness and with the feeling that I 
amy giving advice from which the Con- 
gress will not willingly turn away that J 
urge the acceptance of the invitation now 
formally and solemnly extended to us by 
the Council at San Remo, into whose 
hands has passed the difficult task of 
composing the many complexities and dif- 
ficulties of government in the one-time 
Ottoman Empire, and the maintenance of 
order and tolerable conditions of life in 
those portions of that empire which it is 
no longer possible in the interest of civ- 
ilization to leave under the government 
of the Turkish authorities themselves. 


PROTEST OF ARMENIANS 


The American Committee for Arme- 
nian Independence, following the publica- 
tion of the message, issued a statement 
as follows: 

President Wilson, in his message to Con- 

gress recommending the advisability of 

America assuming a mandate for Ar- 

menia, States that he will arbitrate the 

question of the boundaries between Tur- 
key and Armenia in the vilayets of 

Erzerum, Trebizond, Van and Bitlis. This 

means that Armenia is to be despoiled of 

her most fertile provinces of Harport, 

Diarbekr, Sivas and Cilicia, 

Characterizing Cilicia as the Arme- 
nian California, able alone to sustain 
15,000,000 people, the statement asserted 
that it explained why “a certain power 
is ready to sell its soul to the devil and 
the Turk in order to get possession of 
the richest province, not only of Arme- 
nia, but of the entire world.” The state- 
ment continued: 
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Senator Borah is right in saying that 
the Allies should restore to Armenia the 
portions they have allocated to themselves 
by the secret Sykes-Picot pact. Armenia 
helped win the war to make the world 
safe for democracy. It is not democracy, 
however, Great Britain and France want 
to save in Armenia, but the cotton fields 
of Cilicia and the rich wheat lands, the 
mineral wealth, gold, silver, copper, iron, 
lead, coal, petroleum, marble, saltpetre, 
quicksilver, sulphur and salt of Harpoot, 
Diarbekr and the other southwestern 
provinces. 

It is these richest provinces—really the 
heart and backbone of Armenia—that the 
Allies are hypocritically representing as 
poor and barren lands. 

If the full rights of Armenia are not 
recognized an American mandate will 
simply mean that American soldiers will 
join the French and their protégés, the 
Turks, the British and their protégés, the 
Kurds, to prevent Armenians from coming 
inte their own heritage. 

Let it be known also that the Armenians 
can defend themselves if the Turkish 
soldiery is compelled to evacuate Armenia. 
The recent massacres in Cilicia would not 
have occurred had not the Armenians 
been disarmed by the French. The most 
salient proof of the Armenian national 
valor is that General Antranik at the head 
of his Armenian revolutionary bands 
fought against the Turks and the Turkish 
Government for thirty years and was 
never vanquished; it was the British who 
prevailed upon him to cease fighting after 
the armistice. 

Whatever money America advances for 
the rehabilitation of an Armenia that in- 
cludes all her territories can and will be 
repaid by the Armenians. The required 
expenditure for such assistance will not 
amount to more than the loss which 
America will otherwise sustain on account 
of future wars that will certainly happen 
if Armenia is left a prey to Turkish perse- 
cution and allied rapacity. 


SENATE REJECTS THE MANDATE 


The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee on May 27, by a vote of 11 to 4, 
voted to reject the President’s recom- 
mendation for the mandate and reported 
the following resolution to the Senate: 


Resolved, By the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring) that the Con- 
gress hereby respectfully declines to grant 
to the Executive the power to accept a 
mandate over Armenia as requested in 
the message of the President dated May 
24, 1920. 


The only opposition to the course 
adopted was voiced by Senator Hitch- 
cock, who did not, however, counsel ac- 


ceding to the Presidential recommenda- 
tion. Mr. Hitchcock was opposed to the 
acceptance of an Armenian mandate, but 
he did not wish the committee to adopt 
the resolution which was voted, as he 
thought that it constituted too summary 
a treatment of the President’s proposal. 

The resolution was acted on by the 
Senate on May 31. It was adopted by a 
vote of 52 to 23. Every effort to modify 
the resolution was defeated by a decisive 
vote. Several Democrats among the 
twenty-three who voted in the negative 
were opposed in principle to the mandate, 
but voted against the resolution because 
they objected to its phraseology. 

Senator Lodge, in the debate on the 
resolution, stated: 

IT do not desire to have this country give 
the world the impression that it does not 
sympathize with the Armenian people. 
They are a gallant people. I think they 
deserve aid, but there are many ways 
to give them aid without involving the 
United States. 

The motion to amend the resolution so 
that the President would be authorized 
to accept the mandate was made by 
Senator Brandegee, Republican, Connec- 
ticut, who said he did not expect to vote 
for it, but offered it merely to put the 
Democrats on record on the straight-out 
proposition of acceptance. The twelve 
who voted for the amendment were 
Senators Ashurst, Beckham, King, Mc- 
Kellar, Phelan, Ransdell, Robinson, 
Sheppard, Simmons, Smith of Arizona, 
Smith of South Carolina, and Williams. 
Democratic Leader Underwood was 
among those voting in the negative. 

By a vote of 28 to 46 the Senate re- 
jected a substitute resolution by Senator 
King, Democrat, Utah, authorizing in- 
ternational negotiations with a view to 
“proper protection” of Armenia by the 
great powers. Another substitute by 
Senator Pittman, Democrat, Nevada, 
empowering the President to give “ Ad- 
ministrative advice” to Armenia with- 
out emplacement of armed force was 
voted down without a roll call. 


ACTION OF THE HOUSE 


The Committee on Foreign Affairs of 
the House of Representatives by a de- 
cisive vote recommended the adoption of 
the Senate resolution rejecting the Presi- 
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NO AMERICAN MANDATE FOR ARMENIA 


dent’s request. A minority report was 
submitted, signed by Representatives 
Flood of Virginia, Linthicum of Mary- 
land and Stedman of North Carolina, 
urging that no action be taken until the 
Peace Treaty had been disposed of. The 
report defended the request for the 
mandate. Attention was called to the 
fact that the mandate would apply to a 
territory of 56,000 square miles instead 
of 343,000 square miles, which was the 
original designated Armenian territory 
as reported upon by General Harbord, 
much of the opposition growing out of 
this report. It was published in full in 
the May issue of this magazine. The 
General estimated the cost to our 
Government for the mandate for three 
years at $756,014,000, which would in- 
clude an American army of 59,000. The 
minority report in discussing the man- 
date for the restricted Armenia (20,000 


square miles in Transcaucasia and 36,000 
square miles in the four vilayets of Van, 
Erzerum, Bitlis and Trebizond) explained 
that the estimated population was 3,000,- 
000 and the military help to be extended 
would not be formidable, and the pres- 
ence of the American flag there would 
have a restraining effect on hostile 
neighbors. The report called attention 
to the fact that there is an Armenian 
army capable of defending the territory, 
that the adjacent territory would be de- 
militarized, that the maximum Turkish 
army under the treaty would be 50,000, 
and that as the United States would con- 
trol the Armenian finances it would be 
in a position to reimburse itself for any 
sums spent by it under the mandate. 

The House took no further action, the 
vote in the Senate having determined the 
matter so far as this session of Congress 
was concerned. 


ARMENIA 


(From Talbot Mundy’s “ The Eye of Zeitoun’’) 


First of the Christian nations; the first of us all to feel 

The fire of infidel hatred, the weight of the pagan heel; 

Taithful lest down the ages tending the light that burned, 

Tortured and trodden therefore, spat on and slain and spurned; 
jranded for others’ vices, robbed of your rightful fame, 

Clinging to Truth in a truthless land in the name of the ancient Name; 
Generous, courteous, gentle, patient under the yoke, 

Decent (heinmed in a harem land ye were ever a one-wife folk) ; 
Royal and brave and ancient—haply an hour has struck 

When the new fad-fangled peoples shall weary of raking muck, 

And turning from coward counsels and loathing the parish lies, 

In shame and sackcloth offer up the only sacrifice. 

Then thou who hast been neglected, who hast called o’er a world in vain 
To the deaf deceitful traders’ ears in tune to the voice of gain, 

Thou Cinderella nation, starved that our faults might live, 

When we come with a hand outstretched at last—accept it, and forgive! 


- oms. 


AACHEN, the German name of Aix-la- 
Chapelle (q. v.). 

ABBEVILLE, a prosperous manufactur- 
ing town in the French Department 
of the Somme, 12 miles from its 
mouth and 49 miles south of Bou- 
logne. Pop. 20,000. 

ABRUZZO, or Abruzzi, a district of Cen- 
tral Italy, the northeast corner of 
the former Kingdom of Naples, in 
the loftiest portion of the Apennines 
The jagged mountain groups reach 
in the Gran Sasso d'Italia 9,600 feet. 


ADRIANOPLE, a city formerly belong- 
ing to Turkey on the navigable Ma- 
ritza River, 137 miles northwest of 
Constantinople. Founded or greatly 
improved by the Emperor Hadrian, 
Adrianople was the seat of the Otto- 
man Sultanate from 1366 to 1453. 
After the capture of the Turkish 
army defending the Shipka Pass in 
1878, the Russians entered the city 
unopposed, and an armistice was 
there concluded. Taken after a five 
months’ siege by the Bulgarians in 
1913, it was recovered by the Turks 
in the same year. It is now under 
Greek sovereignty by the decision of 
the Peace Conference. Pop., 81,000. 


ADRIATIC SEA, a large arm of the Med- 
iterranean Sea, extending 450 miles 
northwesterly between Italy and the 
Balkan Peninsula and terminating to 
the south of the Strait of Otranto. On 
the eastern side are the coasts of 
Illyria, Croatia, Dalmatia and Al- 
bania. The total area of the sea, in- 
cluding islands, is calculated at 52,220 
square miles, the area of the islands 
being 1,290, the mean depth is 110 
fathoms, the greatest depth 565 fath- 

The chief rivers flowing into 

it are the Adige and the Po. Venice, 

Trieste, Fiume, Ancona, Bari and 


siete Brindisi are the chief ports. 


N SEA, the gulf between Asia 


_ GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD WAR 


Minor and Greece. Its waters are 
relatively shallow and studded with 
islands, and its shores are greatly 


indented. The greatest depth, be- 
tween Samos and Chios, is 640 
fathoms. 


AERSCHOT or AARSCHOT, a town in 
Belgium, Province of South Brabant, 
23 miles N. E. of Brussels. Capt- 
ured by the Germans Aug. 19, 1914. 

AGADIR or SANTA CRUZ, the most 
southern port of Morocco. It was 
formerly a considerable seaport. 
Poulation (1910), 700. 

AGRAM (Croatian Zagreb), capital of 
the former Hungarian Province of 
Croatia and Slavonia, lies at the 
foot of a range of mountains, 2 
miles from the Save, and 142 miles 
N. E. of Fiume by rail. Population 
(1910), 79,038. It is now included in 
the Jugoslavic State. 

AISNE, a river in France, rises in the 
Department of Meuse,-passes Sois- 
sons, and is joined by the Oise near 
Compiégne. Length, 175 miles. It 
was to this river that the Germans 
retreated after their defeat on the 
Marne in September, 1914. 

AIX-LA-CHAPELLE (German Aachen), 
a town of Rhenish Prussia, is situ- 
ated 39 miles W. by S. of Cologne. 
Population (1910), 156,044, of whom 
not 7 per cent. are Protestants. 
Charlemagne founded its worldwide 
celebrity; in 814 it became his place 
of burial. 


ALAND ISLANDS, archipelago of 280 
inhabited islands, and a vast num- 
ber of rocks and islets, in the Gulf 
of Bothnia, at its entrance, forming 
part of Finland. Population about 
24,000, mostly Swedes. 

The Aland Islands were taken 
from Sweden by Russia in 1809. 
The principal island, Alan, has a 
population of about 12,000, and con- 
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tains the capital of the island group, 
Marienhamm. 


ALBANIA, till 1912-13 a western prov- 


ince of European Turkey, thereafter, 
with diminished area (c. 12,000 sq. 
miles), an independent kingdom, ex- 
tends along the western shore of 
the Balkan Peninsula, from the River 
Bojana to Cape Stylos, opposite Cor- 
fu. To the north it is bounded, since 
1878-1913, by Montenegrin territory 
and Lake Scutari, on the east by the 
territories added to Serbia in 19138 
and by Lake Ochrida; to the south 
by Greece’s acquisitions in Epirus 
and Macedonia. The greatest part 
of the country’s 800,000 inhabitants 
form a peculiar people, the Alba- 
nians, called by the Turks Arnauts, 
and by themselves Skipetars. The 
Albanians are half-civilized moun- 
taineers. At one time the Albanians 
were all Christians, but after the 
death of their last chief, the hero 
Scanderberg, in 1467, and their sub- 
jugation by the Turks, a large part 
became Mohammedans. Of _ the 
1,500,000 Albanians of Albania and 
Turkey, it is estimated that 1,000,- 
000 are Mohammedans, 280,000 of 
the Greek Church, and 120,000 Ro- 
man Catholics. There are, besides, 
some 300,000 Albanians in Greece 
and 100,000 in Italy (Sicily mostly), 
whither they emigrated toward the 
close of the fifteenth century. By 
the treaty concluded then, in 1478, 
between the Turks and the Vene- 
tians, Albania became a Turkish 
province, which almost gained inde- 
pendence under Ali Pasha, but 
which, during the insurrection of 
Greece (1821-28), returned to at 
least nominal allegiance to the Porte. 
Many rebellions broke out, as in 1883 
and in 1911-12. In spite of Monte- 
negrin, Serbian and Greek ambitions, 
the powers insisted on its indepen- 
dence in 1912-13, and Prince William 
of Wied was chosen as King. He 
afterward fled the country. 


ALBERT, a town in France in the De- 


partment of Somme, 18 miles N. E. 
of Amiens. Population (1901), 7,348. 


Twice captured and recaptured dur- 
ing the war. 


ALEPPO.~(native, Haleb; Greek, Chaly- 


bon-Boroea). Ancient, probably 
“ Hittite” city; provincial capital of 
the formerly Turkish vilayet Aleppo, 
which included Northern Syria and 
Northwestern Mesopotamia. The 
town is situated 1,400 feet high, on 
eight hillocks in a fertile oasis plain, 
about midway between the Mediter- 
ranean and the Euphrates; 75 per 
cent. of the population (160,000) are 
Moslems. 

The Umawi mosque stands on the 
site of a church whose connection is 
ascribed to Empress Helena, mother 
of Emperor Constantine, and con- 
taining a tomb reputed to be that of 
the father of John the Baptist. 

A railway connects the city, which 
is the residence of the Greek and 
Armenian patriarchs of Antioch and 
other Christian church dignitaries 
of various denominations, with the 
Beirut-Damascus line at Rayak. 

Aleppo is a large silk, cotton, 
wool, carpet and leather manufactur- 
ing and fruit growing centre. The 
Turks regard it as one of the strong- 
holds of their dominion and faith, 
and a future capital of their empire, 
should they be driven back to Asia. 

The city was occupied in 611 A. 
D. by Mosroes II.; after a terrible 
earthquake in the twelfth century 
it had to be rebuilt by Nur-ed-Din. 
From 1183 to 1260 it was the capital 
of Saladin and his successors. In 
1850 and 1862 great massacres of 
Christians occurred. Captured by 
the British in 1918. 


ALEXANDROPOL (formerly Gumri), 


the largest town in the Erivan dis- 
trict of Russian Armenia, with a 
stronghold commanding the head- 
waters of the Euphrates. Popula- 
tion, 35,000. 


ALGECIRAS, a seaport of Spain, in 


Andalusia, opposite to and 6 miles 
west of Gibraltar. It was the first 
conquest of the Saracens in Spain. 
Seat of Algeciras Conference—i906. 
Population (1900), 13,302. 
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‘ALGERIA (Fr. Algérie), a country on 
the north coast of Africa, which has 
since 1830 been a French possession, 
and is now regarded as an outlying 
part of France rather than as a 
colony. It lies between Morocco and 
Tunis, and is usually defined as ex- 
tending from the Mediterranean to 
about the 30th parallel of N. lat. on 
the south. But the southern boun- 
dary, separating the Algerian Sa- 
hara from the rest of French Sa- 
hara (which now extends southward 
to a line drawn west from Lake 
Chad to the Niger), is very arbi- 
trary. The total area, with the 
northern or Algerian Sahara, is 
about 255,000 sq. miles, or more than 
twice the size of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Algeria has two divisions 
—northern and southern. Popula- 
tion (1911), Southern Algeria, 494, 
806; Northern Algeria, 5,069,522. 
Total, 5,563,828. 

ALGIERS, the capital of Algeria, was 
built about 935 A. D. by an Arab 
chief. It is strongly fortified, and 
is an important coaling station. 
Population (1906) 138,240; with 
suburbs, 154,049—not quite half 
French. 

ALLENSTEIN, a town in East Prussia, 
65 miles S. of Kénigsberg. Popula- 
tion (1910) 33,070; about 50 per 
cent. of which are Roman Catholics. 

Taken by the Russians on Aug. 
27, 1914, but afterward retaken by 
Germans. 

ALOST (or Aalst), a town of Belgium 
in East Flanders, 19 miles by rail, 
N. W. of Brussels. Population 
(1908) 33,496. 

Battle of Alost, Sept. 4, 1914. 

ALSACE-LORRAINE (German Elsass- 
Lothringen), since 1871 a State or 
“imperial territory ” of the German 
Empire, bounded west by France, 
east by Baden, and south by Switzer- 
land. Its utmost length, from north 
to south, is 123 miles; its breadth 
varies between 22 and 105 miles, and 
its area is 5,580 sq. miles. of which 
1,353 belong to Upper Alsace (in the 

south), 1,844 to Lower Alsace (N. 


sh ED), and eRe to Feminine (N. W.) 
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Population (1871) 1,549,738, (1910) 
1,874,014, of whom 1,400,000 are 
Catholics and 80 per cent. Ger- 
man speaking, the French-speak- 
ing population being mainly in 
the larger towns and in _ Lor- 
raine. The Rhine flows 115 miles 
north by eastward along all the east- 
ern boundary, and receives, below 
Strasburg, the Ill from Alsace, 127 
miles long. Other rivers are the 
Moselle, flowing through Lorraine 
past Metz, and its affuent the Saar. 
West of the Rhine rise the Vosges 
Mountains, culminating at a height 
of 4,677 feet, rich in mines, iron and 
coal. Alsace-Lorraine contains the 
important cities of Strasburg, Muhl- 
hausen, Metz and Colmar. 

In Caesar’s time Alsace-Lorraine 
was occupied by Celtic tribes and 
formed part of ancient Gaul; there- 
after largely Germanized, from the 
10th century it formed part of the 
German Empire, till a part of it was 
ceded to France at the Peace of 
Westphalia (1648), and the rest fell 
a prey to the aggressions of Louis 
XIV., who seized Strasburg (1681) 
by surprise in time of peace. By the 
Peace of Ryswick (1697), the cession 
of the whole was ratified. In 
1814-15 Russia would not hear of the 
restitution of Alsace-Lorraine to 
Germany, and it was not till 1871, 
after the Franco-German war, that 
Alsace and German Lorraine were, 
by the Treaty of Frankfort, incor- 
porated in the new German Empire. 
The great mass of the population 
were strongly against the change, 
and 160,000 elected to be French, 
though only 50,000 went into actual 
exile, refusing to become German 
subjects. For, at least since the era 
of the Revolution, Alsace in senti- 
ment was wholly French. To France 
she gave the bravest of her sons— 
Kellermann, Kleber, and many 
another hero; Strasburg first heard 
the “ Marseillaise,” and MM. Erck- 
mann and Chatrian, Lorrainers both, 
faithfully represented their country- 
men’s love of La Patrie in the days 
of the secend as of the first Na- 
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poleon. Restored to France by Peace Rutsiahs: mingled with: “Finns ‘aad! ie 
Treaty, 1919. Samoyeds. It includes part of 


ALTKIRCH, a city in Upper Alsace, 17 Karelia and of Russian Lapland, 


miles west of Basle. Population and the island of Nova Zembla. The 
(1910) 3,492. White Sea occupies a large space in 
Taken by the French, Aug. 8, 1914. its centre. ; 


ARCHANGEL, capita: of the province : 
of Archangel, founded in 1584, is Ss 
situated on the Dwina R., about 25 a 
miles from its embouchure in the 


AMIENS, a town in France, capital of 
the Somme (Picardy), 84 miles north 
of Paris, on the Somme. Its most 
conspicuous edifice is the cathedral, 


founded in 1220. Peace of Amiens Bay of Archangel and 670 miles N. 

between Great Britain and France— KE. of Petrograd. It is the only 

March 27, 1802. Population (1906) large seaport in the extreme North, 

83,585. The great German offensive and the most northerly point in the 

of 1918 was halted within ten miles European railroad system. The 

of the town. harbor is usually free from ice only 
ANDENNE, town of Belgium, 12 miles from. July. (0, Septet ae 


tion (over 35,000 before the war). 


E. of Namur by rail. Population 
9,000. ARGONNE, Forest of, a region in 
ANTIVARI, a seaport of Montenegro, on France in the Department of Meuse 
the Adriatic Sea, 14 miles N. W. of and Ardennes. It forms a small 
Skutari. From 1571 up to the Russo- plateau, partly covered with wood, 
Turkish war of 1877-78, it belonged extending from Toul to wlézieres, 
to Albania. It is the seat of a and separating the basins of the 
Roman Catholic Archbishopric. Its Aisne and the Marne. Captured by 
old castle is a relic of Venetian Americans, Sep.-Oct. 1918. 
rule. Population (before the war) ARMENTIERES, a manufacturing town 
about 3,000. in France, in the Department of 
ANTWERP, a city of Belgium; it was Nord, on the Lys R., 9 miles N. W. 
reputéd as one of the strongest forti- of Lille. Population (1915) 29,418. 
fications of Europe, on the right ARRAS, town and fortress of town, 
bank of the Scheldt, 28 miles N. capital of the Department of Pas- 
of Brussels and 32 miles N. E. of de-Calais (formerly the capital of 
Ghent. Artois), situated on the Scarpe, 35 
The harbor of Antwerp is one of miles N. E. of Amiens, and 100 
the finest in the world. The city is miles N. N. E. of Paris. 
joined by great canals and the Maas The citadel was built by Vauban. 
River with Holland. It is one of The city is the birthplace of 
the greatest emigration ports of Robespierre. Population (1906) 24,- 
Europe. Inthe 15th and 16th cen- 657. 


turies it was the great centre of ; : 
European commerce. Captured by ARTOIS, old province in Northern 


Germans, Oct. 9, 1914. Population France, bounded by Flanders and 
(1910) 320,640. Picardy, and almost corresponding 


ith th - 
ARCHANGEL (or Arkhangelsk), Rus- yen site noe este 
sian province extending from the : 


Ural Mountains on the east to Fin- aEiab 

land on the west (a distance of about ASIAGO, town of Northern Italy, 22 
900 miles), and from Vologda and miles N. of Vincenza. Population 
Olonetz on the south to the Arctic 3,000. 

Ocean (a distance of about 400 AUGUSTOWO, Canal, a Polish town w 
miles). Area about 331,600 square (Province of Swale 140 miles #559 
miles. Ap 
Population (1909) 426,200, mostly 


begins here, connects the Vistula 
and the Niemen. Population (1897) 
12,746. 
AVLONA (or Valona), a seaport of 
Albania, on the Gulf of Avlona, in 
the Adriatic Sea, is 33 miles S. W. 
of Berat. 

The population (about 6,000 be- 
fore the war) consisted of Turks, 
Christians, and Jews. 

It is the best harbor on the 
Albanian coast. Up to 1691 the 

town belonged to the Venetians. 
“ BAGDAD, on both sides of the Tigris R., 
‘ 240 miles N. W. of its junction with 
Be the Euphrates. The whole city is 
F surrounded by an enormous brick 
f wall, strengthened by round towers, 
| above which rise the minarets of 
numerous mosques. The city was 
for ages the centre of commerce for 
all the surrounding cities. The city, 
built on the ruins of Ctesiphon and 

Selencia, was founded by the Caliph 

Al-Mansur about 762, and was the 
- splendid capital of the Abbasside 

: Caliphate until its extinction (1258). 

It was a great centre of Arab learn- 

ing, and in the Middle Ages was 

one of the largest and most flour- 
ishing cities of the world. It has 

been held by the Turks since 1638. 

Population 145,000. 

The Bagdad Railroad was begun 
in 1899, when the Turkish Govern- 
ment granted its concession to the 
Societe du chemin de fer d’Anaholu. 
It was captured by the British on 
March 11, 1917. 

BAIKAL LAKE (Mongolian Dalainor— 

Holy Lake), the largest lake in 

Asia (exclusive of the Caspian and 

Ural Seas), situated in the extreme 

southern part of Siberia. It is a 

crescent-shaped double basin, with 

3 a sharp dividing ridge rising up 
from the bottom to within nearly 
200 feet of the surface. 
Length—from N, E. to S. W. 375 
miles. J 
Average breadth—about 37 miles. 
Areas—13,500 square miles. 
Height above sea level—1,560 
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Maximum depth—5,618 feet. 

Average depth—860 feet. 

Its basin is inclosed by the Baikal 
Mountains, which often rise up pre- 
cipitously from the shore. The 
lake, which has volcanic surround- 
ings, receives affluents and contains 
many islands. The surface is frozen 
from December to April. Seal, 
sturgeon and herring fisheries are 
very valuable. 

BAKU, a Transcaucasian seaport on the 
west coast of the Caspian Sea, 558 
miles by rail E. S. E. of Batum on 
the Black Sea. The petroleum trade 
(1,500 wells), flourishing since 1870, 
has made of the city one of the 
most important commercial towns 
of the region. The average depth 
of the wells is about 1,000 feet, the 
greatest some 600 feet more. Pro- 
duction in 1901 about 50,000,000 bar- 
rels. 

In ancient times Baku was held 
in the highest veneration by the 
Parsees. It. is still frequented by 
thousands of pilgrims. Baku is 
still the best port on the Caspian 
Sea. 

Population (1915) 179,133. 

BAPAUME,. a town in France in Pas- 
de-Calais, 14 miles S. S. E. of Arras. 
There a battle took place on the 2d 
and 3d of January, 1871, between 
the German General von Goeben 
and the French General Louis Leon 
Faidherbe (1818-1889), who was 
defeated. Twice captured and re- 
captured in late war. 

BASRA (or Bassora or Bassurah, or 
Busra), a frontier city and riverport 
on the Shat-el-Arab, Asiatic Turkey, 
about 60 miles from the Persian 
Gulf and 270 miles 8S. E. of Bagdad. 
By the middle of the nineteenth 
century the population had declined 
to a few thousands, it now numbers 
about 50,000 inhabitants. 

It was founded in 636 by the 
Chalif Omar and was included in 
their Empire by the Turks in 1538, 

BATUM (or Batoum), strongly fortified 
Transcaucasian seaport on the east 
shore of the Black Sea, 201 miles W. 
of Tiflis. It is connected by rail- 


way with Baku. The city was 
ceded by the Turks to the Russians 
in 1878. Population (1915) 30,080. 


BELGRADE (or Belgrad), capital of 


Serbia, on the right bank of the 
Danube, at the confluence of the 
Save. The old Turkish quarters 
have disappeared, one single Mo- 
hammedan place of worship remain- 
ing. Modern aspect. While the 
manufactures of Belgrade are still 
in their infancy, its commerce is ex- 
tensive. The climate is about the 
same as that of the city of New 
York. 

Belgrade was long an object of 
fierce contention between the Hun- 
garians and the Turks. It was be- 
sieged by the latter in 1456. From 
1522 to 1688 it remained in the 
hands of the Hungarians. In 1690 
it became Turkish again. In 1717 
Prince Evigene, the Austrian gen- 
eral took the town after a brilliant 
victory over the Turks. In 1791 it 
became Turkish again. The Turkish 
garrison was definitely withdrawn 
in 1867. 


The city has a university, a muse- 
um, several colleges, seven churches 
(one Protestant), two synagogues. 
Population (1910) 84,235. 


BESSARABIA, former province of South- 


western Russia, bounded on the 
north and northeast by Podolia, on 
the east by Kherron, on the south- 
east by the Black Sea, and on the 
south and west by Rumania, from 
which it is separated by the Danube 
and Pruth Rivers along its northern 
and eastern borders. Area about 
18,000 square miles. Flat country, 
except in the north, where the coun- 
try is crossed by some of the ridges 
of the Carpathians, 
Kishineff is the capital. 


Climate healthful, soil very fer- 
tile. Wheat, barley, maize, tobacco, 
hemp, flax, fruit and wine are the 
principal products. Bessarabia was 
ceded by Turkey to Russia in 1812. 

About 50 per cent. of the popula- 
tion (1907) of 2,302,100 are Ruman- 
ians. The rest consists of Russians 
and other Slavie tribes, Jews, Tar- 


tars, gypsies, Greeks, Armenians _ 


and Germans. Now joined to king- 
dom of Rumania. 


BLAGOVERSHTSHENK, capital of the 


Amur Province, is the seat of a 
Bishop, Oriental Institution, foun- 
dries, and other large manufactur- 
ing plants. 

Population (1909) 57,500. 


BOCCHEDI CATTARO, see CATTARO. 
BORDEAUX, a city in the southwestern 


part of France, capital of the De- 
partment of the Gironde, on the left 
bank of the Garonne River, 60 miles 
from its mouth, and 358 miles S. S. 
W. of Paris. 


It is one of the most flourishing 
cities of France. In the old part of 
the city the streets are crooked and 
narrow. It contains the Cathedral 
of St. André, with a detached bell 
tower (or campanile). The great 
theatre, built by Louis XVI., is one 
of the finest in Europe. Some of 
the old gates of the city are still 
preserved. There is also a great 
university. 

Bordeaux ranks next after Mar- 
seilles and Havre among the ports 
of France. There are extensive 
shipbuilding yards, and the port is 
especially noted as a shipping place 
for wine. It is the seat of an Arch- 
bishop. Population 261,768. 


BOSNA, a river in Bosnia, wliich, after a 


tortuous northward course of 150 
miles, joins the Save, 24 miles east 
of Brod. 


BOSNIA-HERZEGOVINA was handed 


over by the Great Powers at the 
close of the Turkish War of 1877-78 
to Austria-Hungary, to be held and 
occupied by her for an indefinite 
period. Area, 19,700 square miles. 


Boundaries, on the north, Croatia 


and Slavonia; on the east, Serbia; : 


on the S. E., Montenegro; on the 
southwest and west, Dalmatia and 


Croatia. Main Rivers—Save, Na- 


renta (flowing into the Adriatic 
Sea), Unna, Vrba, Bosna and Drina. 
Half of the surface of the country 
is covered with fine forests, but the 


stock of fee spas is ~ 
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as er OF Patt are raised; plums (25,000,- 
000 Ib. per year are exported) en- 
joy a special reputation. Excellent 
pactures, but the area under culti- 
vation is not very great. Large 
numbers of cattle, sheep, goats and 
Swine are reared. Good wines are 
produced in Bosnia, and the tobacco 
of Herzegovina is of good quality. 

There are large coal mines; the 
- other mineral products comprise 

iron, silver, quicksilver, &c. 
Climate, on the whole, temperate 
and healthy, although in some parts 
of Herzegovina the mercury some- 
times rises to the height of 100 de- 
gress and over. 
Populaticn (1910), 1,893,683, most- 
ly belonging to the Serbian stock, 
43.6 per cent. to the Greek-Oriental 
Church (1 Archbishopric in Sera- 
jevo, 3 Archbishoprics in Banjaluka, 
Dolnja Tuzla and Mostar); 22 per 
cent. are Roman Catholics (1 Arch- 
; bishoprie at Serajevo, 2 Bishoprics 
i at Banjaluka and Mostar), 25.2 per 
? cent., mostly belonging to the pros- 
perous classes in towns and country, 
are Mohammedans, 6 per cent. are 
Jews. 

School status (1906), 4 general 
colleges, 1 technical college, 9 com- 
ae mercial colleges, 1 normal school for 

teachers, 362 primary schools. The 
; whole social and commercial life 
4 presents a curious blending of the 
East and the West. Figured as a 
Slavic kingdom, it was permanently 
conquered by the Turks in 1463. 
There were bloody insurrections in 
1850-51 and 1875-76. The Moham- 
medans offered a fierce resistance 
to the Austrian occupation under 
General Philippovitch in 1878. The 
territory on Oct. 5, 1908, was defi- 
nitely incorporated with the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. Now incor- 
porated in Kingdom of Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes. 


aa BOULOGNE-sur-MER, a fortified sea- 

2 port in France, in the Department 
of Pas-de-Calais, on the English 
ie Channel, 140 miles, N. N. W. of Paris 
ane | 20 miles Ss. w. ae Capi. From 
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the hilly part of the town the Eng- 
lish coast is distinctly visible. 
Boulogne has many English 
churches, some English boarding 
houses, a large library, an enor- 
mous foreign trade, and extensive 
fisheries, and is the main French 
centre of stee] pen manufacture. 


Two miles from Boulogne, on the 
road to Calais, is Napoleon’s Col- 
umn, 172 feet in height, which was 
erected in 1804 to commemorate his 
proposed expedition against Eng- 
land. Population (1906) 51,201. 


BREST-LITOVSK, a strongly fortified ° 


town in Russia, 131 miles south of 
Grodno, on the Bug River and at 
the junction of several rivers. It is 
the seat of an Armenian Bishop, who 
is head of the Catholic (United) Ar- 
menians of Russia, and of a Greek 
Bishop. 

Near the town is a royal castle 
belonging to the former Kings of 
Poland. 

It is now famous as the seat of 
the Brest-Litovsk Treaty of 1918. 
The town, whose population was in 
1909 53,300 (75 per cent. Jews), has 
an extended trade by river, canal and 
railway. 


BRIEY, a town in France, in the De- 


partment of Meurthe-et-Moselle, 14 
miles N. W. of Metz. Noted for its 
iron industries. Population 2,000 to 
3,000. 


BRINDISI, a seaport of Southern Italy, 


44 miles E. N. E. of Taranto, the 
only good harbor on this part of the 
Italian coast. 

Brindisi was anciently one of the 
most important maritime cities of 
Italy and its chief port for com- 
merce with Greece. It has had of 
late some of its pristine activity and 
wealth. Population (1915) 25,317. 


PRODY, a town in Galicia, 89 miles E. 


N. E. of Lemberg. Population 
(1910) 18,055 (75 per cent. Jews).° 


BUDAPEST, capital of the Republic of 


Hungary, on the Danube, 173 miles 
by rail from Vienna. It consists of 
the two cities of Pest and Buda 
(German Ofen), situated, respec- 
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tively, on the Jeft and right banks 
of the Danube, and which were 
united in 1873, together with Old 
Buda and Kobanga (Steinbruch) in 
the one city of Budapest. It is a 
modern and exceedingly beautiful 
city. The university was attended 
in 1909 by 6,835 students and has a 
teaching body of 450. Of considera- 
ble importance is the Joseph Poly- 
technic Institute. 


BUKAREST (also Bucharest), capital of 


the kingdom of Rumania, situated 
in a swampy plain on both sides of 
the Dimbovita, which is spanned by 
a dozen bridges substantially built 
of iron and stone. Until recently 
Bukarest resembled a vast over- 
grown village, but recently the semi- 
Orientai quarters have given way to 
modern streets, and with the cupo- 
las of the numerous Greek churches 
and the large number of beautiful 
gardens the city offers a beautiful 
aspect. It is often called by its in- 
habitants “ The Paris of the East.” 

There is a university and an 
Academy of Sciences. 

Much of the trade is in the hands 
of the Germans and the Jews. 

Two treaties make the city famous 
in history; that of 1812 between 
Russia and Rumania, and that of 
1918 between the then victorious 
Central Powers and the unfortunate 
betrayed kingdom. 

About 1470 the city was the capi- 
tal of Wallachia, and from 1789 to 
1791 it was in Austrian hands. In 
1861 it became the capital of Ru- 
mania. Population (1909), 291,836 
(15,000 Jews, about 50,000 for- 
eigners). 


BUKOWINA or BUKOVINA. former 


crownland of Austria- Hungary, 
bounded north and northwest by 
Galicia; on the east by Russia and 
Moldavia, and on the west by Tran- 
sylvania and Hungary proper. Area 
4,031 square miles. 

The Province is fertile and cov- 
ered with extensive forests (43.2 
per cent. of the area). The name 
itself is derived from the abundance 
of Buchen (beech trees)- 


31.6 per cent., YsermhAns (colonists) 
22.1 per cent. As to religion, there 


are 68.6 per cent. Greek orthodox, 


15.1 per cent. Roman Catholics, 13.2 
per cent. Jews. 

After forming for some centuries 
a part of Moldavia, Bukowina was 
annexed to Austria in 1775. 


Sixty-five per cent. of the people 
are illiterate. There are nine col- 
leges and one university (German) 
in the capital—Czernowitz. It is now 
part of the Kingdom of Rumania. 


BULGARIA, a Balkan kingdom bounded 


on the N. by Rumania, on the E. by 
the Black Sea, on the S. and 8. W. 
by Turkey, and on the W. by Serbia. 
Area 37,200 square miles. Most of 
the surface is mountainous or hilly. 
The lower Danube forms most of 
the boundary with Rumania. The 
historically (Turko-Russian War of 
1877-78) noted among the Balkan 
passes is the Shipka Pass. The 
principal affluent of the Danube is 
the Timok, forming part of the 
boundary between Bulgaria and 
Serbia. The principal stream, flow- 
ing into the Black Sea, is the 
Kamtschik. 

Bulgaria, in its most elevated 
parts, is covered with extensive 
forests, wherein game of all kinds 
abounds—bears, wolves, wild boars, 
lynxes, deers and badgers. 

The soil and climate are adapted to 
the growth of all kinds of European 
crops. The Summers are short and 
dry; Spring and Autumn bring 
copious rains; the Winters are cold. 
Buffaloes are often used in tillage. 
There are immense numbers of 
sheep and goats. In brief, Bulgaria 
is almost entirely an agricultural 
country. Population (1910) 4,329,- 
108. Ethnic composition in 1905: 
3,200,000 Bulgarians, 574,658 Turks, 
67,596 Gypsies, 88,109 Rumanians, 
69,820 Greeks, 36,446 Greek and 
36,444 Spanish Babe he Fag Ger- 


(1908), 302,102, Rue 
thenians 41.2 per cent., Rumanians 


ye 
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lies and 5,644 Protestants. 

Motherland: Slavs 79.8 per cent., 
Turkish 12.8 per cent., Rumanians 
2.2 per cent. In 1905, 72 per cent. 
illiterates. In 1906-07, 20 colleges 
(gymnasia), 1 university in the 
capital (Sofia), and 4,581 primary 
schools, with 415,681 pupils. 

The Bulgars came about 500 A. D. 
from the Volga to the lower 


- Danube, conquering the Slav popu- 


lation living there. In 679, they 
founded their own kingdom. They 
gradually amalgamated with the 
conquered people, adopted their lan- 
guage and in 864 also the Greek 
form of Christianity. Prince Simeon 
(898-927) extended his empire 
from the Adriatic to the Black Sea. 

In 1393 began the rule of the 
Turks. The Berlin Congress (1878) 
practically freed Bulgaria from the 
Turkish yoke. Prince Alexander, 
through Russian intrigues, was 
forced to abdicate Sept. 7, 1886. His 
successor, the late Czar Ferdinand, 


started his rule in August, 1887. 


After the assassination of Premier 
Stambuloff (1895) Ferdinand gradu- 
ally reconciled himself with Russia. 
Oct. 9, 1908, Bulgaria was declared 
a kingdom, and Ferdinand assumed 
the title of Czar. 

The Bulgarians are classed as a 
Slavic people because they speak a 
Slavic tongue, but they belong, to a 
great extent, to the Turanian stock. 

Bulgaria entered the war Oct. 14, 
1915; surrendered Sept. 29, 1918. 


CALAIS, a town in France, in the De- 


partment of Pas-de-Calais, situated 
on the Strait of Dover, 21 miles 
E. S. E. of Dover and 20 miles N. E. 
of Boulogne. It is strongly forti- 
fied. By means of sluices the whole 


adjacent country may be laid under 


water. 

The older sections of the town 
present a Flemish character. It is 
one of the principal ports for the 


‘debarkation of travelers from Eng- 


and to France. In 1847 Calais was 


by Edward III. of England 
ee of eleven months, re- 
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37,656 Jews, 29,864 Roman Catho- ini 


maining in the hands of the English 
until 1558. It was Spanish from 
1595 to 1598. Off Calais the English 
conquered the Spanish Armada in 
1588. Population (1906) 60,680. 


CAMBRAI (or Cambray), a fortified 


town in France, in the Department 
of the Nord (French Flanders), on 
the River Scheldt, 32 miles S. S. E. 
of Lille. Population (1906) 24,919. 
It is the seat of an Archbishop; 
its cathedral contains a monument 
to Feénélon. It has long been 
famous for its linen—called cambric. 
It was an old Roman colony; in 
the Middle Ages it was part of the 
German Empire. It has belonged to 
France since 1678. Dec. 10, 1508, 
the League of Cambrai was con- 
cluded there between Maximilian I., 
Louis XII. of France and Ferdinand, 
the Catholic Doge of Venice. Occu- 
pied by allied forces Oct. 9, 1918. 


CAMERON (German—Kemerun, mean- 


ing Crab River), from 1884 to 1918 
a German colony of Western Equa- 
torial Africa, extending northwest- 
ward to Lake Tchad. 

Area—about 190,000 square miles. 

It is generally low near the coast. 
The interior is a series of high pla- 
teaus, 3,000 to 4,000 feet in eleva- 
tion and adapted to cattle raising. 
The soil near the coast is of vol- 
canic origin, and is exceedingly fer- 
tile, producing cocoa, coffee, to- 
bacco, palm oil and kernels, ivory 
and india rubber. The rivers of the 
country, owing to the falls and cat- 
aracts, are navigable only for short 
distances. 

The seat of the former Imperial 
Government was at Buea. Popula- 
tion (1910) 2,000,000 to 3,000,000; 
1,284 white people. The natives are 
mostly Sudan negroes, Bantus, 
Kanuri and Haussa. Now a manda- 
tory of the League of Nations. 


CARINTHIA (German—Kaernthen), for- 


mer crownland and titular duchy of 
Austria. It is bounded by the 
duchies of Salzburg, Styria, Carni- 
ola and the counties of Goerz and 
Gradisca, 
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Area—4,005 square miles. Capital 
—Klagenfurt. Population (1910) 
394,735; three-quarters Germans; 
one-quarter Slovenes, a Jugoslavic 
race who have lived in the land since 
the sixth century. 

Principal river is the Drave. 

The duchy became a permanent 
possession of the House of Austria 
in 1335. Now incorporated in the 
Jugoslavic State. 


CARNIOLA, former crownland and titu- 


lar duchy of Austria. Inclosed by 
Styria, Istria, Goerz and Gradisca 
and Carinthia. It is traversed by 
ranges of the Alps and abounds in 
caverns. 

Area—3,856 square miles. 

Quicksilver mines, iron, lead and 
zine are the main metallic products. 

Population (1910) 525,083, mostly 
Slovenes. 

Capital—Laibach. Now incorpo- 
rated in kingdom of Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes. 


CAROLINE ISLANDS (or New Philip- 


pines), a large archipelago (about 
680 small islands in 48 groups) of 
the Pacific Ocean. Together with 
the Pelew Islands, or Western Caro- 
lines, they were sold by Spain to 
Germany for about $5,000,000 in 
1899. Japan took possession of them 
October, 1914. Most of the islands 
are of coral origin; some volcanic. 
Temperate climate. 

Copra is the main product. 

Area—560 square miles. Popula- 
tion (1906-1907) 41,400 (159 white 
people). The islands were discov- 
ered in 1527. They are now a man- 
datory under the League of Na- 
tions. 


CARPATHIAN MOUNTAINS, mountain 


system of east-central Europe, con- 
stituting the link between the Alps 
and the Balkans. The system is 
largely constructed of granite 
masses. On its inner sides, which 
face Hungary, some heterogeneous 
chains, such as the Matra and the 
famous wine growing heights of 
Tokai-Eperies, are of volcanic ori- 
gin. Forming in their main contour 


a vast crescent, they begin at Pres- 


“CATTARO, a ae 


burg, the tote, capital of Blovesel 


kia, and, encircling the greater part 6 
of the Hungarian basin, end at 


Orsova, on the Rumanian frontier. 

Length—about 800 miles. Width 
—10 to 200 miles. Highest point— 
8,642 ft. The Carpathians form the 
water parting between the basins of 
the Baltic and Black Seas. Abound 
in grand and rugged scenery. Evi- 
dences of past glacial action are 
abundant, but there are no existing 
glaciers in the entire system now. 
The latter is largely a region of rich 
vegetable growth, with magnificent 
woods and forests of evergreens, 
oaks and beeches. Fauna—wolf, 
bear, lynx, chamois, fbex and the 
bearded vulture (Laemmergeier). 

The population of the Carpathians 
is composed of Magyars, Slovaks, 
Poles, Germans, Ruthenians and Ru- 
manians. 

The best-known passes: The Yab- 
lunka Pass (1,805 ft.), on the rail- 
road connecting Budapest with Bres- 
lau; the Tarmon Pass (2,630 ft.), the 
Vereczke Pass, on the route from 
Munkacs to Lemberg, and the fa- 
mous Roterturm Pass, across the 
Southern Transylvanian Alps (1,198 
ft). 


The Carpathians contain more 
mineral wealth (gold, silver, copper, 
lead, iron, salt, coal, &c.) than any 
other mountain system of Europe. 


The Baths of Mehadia, not far 
from the Rumanian frontier, are a 
famous watering place. 

The Carpathian rivers (March, 
Waag, Neutra, Gran, Theiss, Aluta, 
Sereth and Pruth) flow into the 
Danube, Oder, Vistula and Dniester. 


CARSO PLATEAU (Karst), occupying 


vroadly the region between Carnilla 
and the Adriatic Sea. Noted for its 
large number of underground water 
courses. 

Mining (mostly quicksilyer) onl 
in the northwest. The sparse popu- 
lation’s (Slovenes and Croatians) 
main occupations are SS aaee Ma 
and cattle raising. i 
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gusa. It is situated at the foot of 
steep limestone rocks, the buttresses 
of the Montenegrin mountains. Its 
spacious harbor is one of the most 
picturesque in Europe, Cattaro 
stands on the site of the Roman 
Acrivium. A costly mountain road 
leads into Montenegro. In the Mid- 
dle Ages it constituted a little re- 
public. In 1910 it had a population 
of 6,041. 


CETTINJE, capital of the Kingdom of 


Montenegro, 17 miles E. N. E. of 
Cattaro (2 v.) and about 25 miles 
N. of the seaport of Autivari (9 v.). 
It is situated in a narrow valley, at 
an elevation of about 2,000 ft. and 
consists in part of an old fertified 
monastery. It has an arsenal, a 
theatre, including the State library 
and a museum, a theolcgical semi- 
nary, a college (gymnasium) and a 
girls’ high school, which had been 
supported by the late Empress of 
Russia. Population 4,500. 


’ CHALONS-SUR-MARNE (ancient Cata- 


launum), city in France, capital of 
the Dept. of the Marne in a plain of 
Champagne, on the railway from 
Paris to Strasbourg. It is‘ situated 
on the right bank of the Marne, 107 
miles E. of Paris by rail. The 
population has dwindled from 60,000 
in the 13th century ‘o 27,000 in the 


20th century. Near Chalons the 
Romans and Goths in A. D. 451 de- 
feated Attila and his Huns. In 
1856 Napoleon III. formed the cele- 
brated camp of Chalons, 1642 miles 
thon of the town. Population (1906) 


CHAMPAGNE, old French province of 


which the capital was Troyes. The 
territory is now included in the De- 
partments of Marne, Ardennes, 
Aube, and Haute-Marne. 


In the Middle Ages it was a pow- 
erful feudal State, governed by 
Counts. It was united to the Crown 
of France in 1361. The region is 
famous for its wine. Epernay, 


- Chalons and Rheims alone exported 


in 1910 over 41,000,000 bottles. 


ARLEROI, town of Belgium, in Hai- 


nault, on the Sambre, at the junc- 
tion of many railways, 23 miles E. 
of Mons. | ' 


It has iron foundries, machine 
shops, &c. Population (1908) 27,687. 
CHARLEVILLE, a town of France, De- 
partment of Ardennes, on the Meuse, 
opposite Méziéres, with which it vir- 
tually forms one town. It has 
* manufactories of firearms and metal 

wares. Population (1906) 20,673. 
Scene of German victory Aug. 25, 

1914. 


CHATALJA, a small town of European 
Turkey about 25 miles W. N. W. of 
Constantinople. 


CHATEAU-THIERRY, a town in. the 
French department of Aisne, 59 
miles E. by N. of Paris by rail. 
Here Napoleon defeated Prussians 
and Russians in 1814. Population 
7,000. Scene of great Allied and 
American victory in 1918. 


CHITA, or Tchita, capital of Trans- 
baikalia, on the Chita River and 
Trans-Siberian Railway, 545 miles 
E. of Irkutsk. Population 39,117. 


COMPIEGNE (Com-pee-en), a town in 
the French Department of Oise, on 
the River Oise, a little below its 
junction with the Aisne, 52 miles 
N. N. E. of Paris. It has a palace, 
rebuilt by Louis XV. and splendidly 
fitted up by Napoleon. The beau- 
tiful Forest of Compiégne, 30,000 
acres in area, was a favorite hunt- 
ing-ground of the Kings of France. 
It was at the siege of Compiégne, in 
1430, that the Maid of Orleans was 
captured; and here, in 1810, Napo- 
leon first met Maria Louisa of Aus- 
tria. The armistice with Germany 
was signed here, Nov. 11, 1918. 


CONSTANZA (see Kustendji). 


CORFU, the most northerly and impor- 
tant of the Ionian Islands at the en- 
trance of the Adriatic, separated 
from the mainland of Greece and 
Albania by a channel 2 to 12 miles 
broad. It is 40 miles long, 3% to 
20 miles broad. The principal town, 
Corfu (pop. 30,000), is finely situ- 
ated on the east coast, and has a 
good harbor. It is the seat of a 
Greek Archbishop and of a Catholic 
Bishop, and has a royal palace, an 
Ionian academy, founded by Lord 
Guildford in 1823, with a library of 
35,000 volumes; a gymnasium, thea- 
tre, &c. Area 270 square miles. 
Population 100,000. 


COURLAND, or Kurland (Koor-land), 
one of the Baltic provinces. Mostly 
level, with many lakes and forests, 
it was formerly an _ independent 
duchy, and belonged, along with 
Livonia, to the Teutonic Knights. 
It was formerly under Poland’s 
sovereignty, but in 1795 Courland 
was united to Russia. Area 10,535 


square miles. Population 740.000, 
mostly Protestants. Mitau and 
Libau are the most flourishing 
towns. It has seceded from Russia 
and claimed independence. 


CRACOW or KRAKOW, fortified city of 
Western Galicia, former capital, 
1305-1587, of the Kingdom of Po- 
land (population in 1910, 150,318), 
situated on a broad plain on the left 
side of the Vistula, 158 miles south- 
west of Warsaw. In the Gothic, so- 
called, Stanislas Cathedral, adorn- 
ing the old royal castle (Wawel- 
berg), which was transformed in 
1846 into barracks and a military 
hospital, are the tombs of a long 
line of Polish Kings and of famous 
Polish church dignitaries, states- 
men, Generals, scholars and artists. 


The so-called Jagellon University . 


(students in 1918, 2,541) was 
founded in 1364 by Casimir the 
Great, and during the fifteenth cen- 
tury it was one of the chief centres 
of learning in Europe. Instruction 
is given in the Polish language. Its 
library has 350,000 volumes. 

The city, which is still considered 
the intellectual centre of the Polish 
nation, is the seat of a famous 
Academy of Sciences (founded in 
1874), and the Czartoryski Museum 
is distinguished for its vast collec- 
tion of precious manuscripts (about 
5,000), mainly relating to the his- 
tory of Poland. 

The city, in whose neighborhood 
are important coal and zinc mines, 
is more important as a trading than 
an industrial centre, being, on ac- 
count of its location, the natural 
exchange market of Silesia, Hun- 
gary and Russian Poland. 

Founded. according to tradition, 
about A. D. 700 by the mythical 
Polish Prince, Krak. During the 
latter part of the tenth century 
Cracow was annexed to Bohemia, 
recaptured in 999 by Boleslaus 
Chrobry, who made it the seat of a 
bishopric. Ruined by the Tartars 
in 1241, it remained the coronation 
and burial place of the Polish Kings 
until 1764. On the third partition of 
Poland (1795), Cracow became Aus- 
trian, but was, in 1809, incorporated 
with the Duchy of Warsaw by Na- 
poleon. From 1815 to 1831 it was 
a free city, and was again incor- 
porated with Austria in 1846. 


CROATIA and SLAVONIA (Hungarian, 
Horvat - Szlavonorszag), formed, 
from 1881 to the end of the World 
War, together with their former 
“Military Frontier,” a crown-land 
belonging to the Hungarian section 


> 


Adriatic Sea on the S.W., where 
Croatia has a seaboard of about 
84 miles, and Hungary on the N.E. 
Area 16,352 square miles. The 
most important rivers are the 
Drave and Slave. Warm mineral 
springs are numerous, and earth- 
quakes, especially about Agram, 
the capital, are frequent. The 
Adriatic coast is poorly supplied 
with harbors. Incorporated in Jugo- 
slavic State in 1919. Population 
about 2,600,000. 


CRONSTADT, strongly fortified seaport, 
20 miles W. of Petrograd, on a nar- 
row island 7 miles long, at the nar- 
rowest part of the Gulf of Finland, 
and over against the mouth of the 
Neva. Founded by Peter the Great 
in 1710, it was at once a great 
naval station and the most flourish- 
ing commercial port of Russia. It 
was the seat of the Russian Ad- 
miralty; has three harbors; and 
since 1884 has been connected with 
Petrograd by a ship canal 207 feet 
wide and 22 feet deep. Population, 
62,000. 


CZENSTOCHAU (Tchen-sto-how) or 
Czenstochowa, a town of Poland, 
148 miles S. W. of Warsaw by rail. 
Its Catholic monastery (1382), a 
famous place of pilgrimage, pos- 
sesses the “ Black Virgin,” a Byzan- 
tine painting ascribed to St. Luke. 
Population 70,000. 


CZERNOWITZ (Tcher-no-vitz), capital 
of the province of Bukowina, near 
the right bank of the Pruth, 165 
miles S.E. of Lemberg by rail. It 
has several beautiful churches and 
cathedrals. The university was 
founded in 1875. Population, 90,000. 


DALMATIA, a narrow strip of territory 
extending along the Adriatic. Area 
4,940 square miles. The coast is 
steep and rocky, and the chief 
towns, all on the coast, are Zara, 
Sebenico, Lissa, Spalato, Brassa, 
Ragusa and Cattaro. Only the 
coast strip is arable. Population 
646,000. 


DANUBE (ancient Danubius and Ister, 
German Donau, Hungarian Duna), 
the largest river in Europe after the 
Volga. Rises in the Black Forest, 
near Donaueschingen, and, after a 
course, generally speaking from west 
to east, of about 1,800 miles (direct 
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three mouths. From Belgrade and 

Orsova it forms the boundary be- 
tween Servia and Hungary, from Or- 
sova to Silistria that between Ru- 
mania and Bulgaria. 

The Danube is joined in its course 
by over 100 large tributaries, of 
which about 35 are navigable. 

The Ludwigs Kanal, 108 miles 
long, near Bamberg, Bavaria, con- 
nects the Danube with the Rhine. 

DANZIG or DANTZIC (Polish Gdansk), 
seaport and fortress, capital of West 
Prussia, on the left bank of the west- 
ern branch of the Vistula, 284 miles 
N. E. of Berlin and 4 from the river’s 
mouth in the shallow Gulf of Danzig, 
an inlet of the Baltic. In 1454 it be- 
came a free city under Poland. In 
1793 it fell to Prussia. Among the 
most noteworthy buildings are the 
Jarge Church of St. Mary (1343- 
1502) and the Church of St. Cath- 
erine (1326-30.) Once a great Hanse 
town, Danzig is still one of the chief 
commercial cities of Northern Eu- 
rope. Has been made a free city by 
Peace Treaty. Population 170,000. 

DARDANELLES (Turkish Bahr Sefed 
Boghazi), the strait (40 miles long 
from northeast to southwest and an 
average breadth of 14-5 miles) in 
ancient times called the Hellespont, 
uniting the Sea of Marmora with the 
Aegean. Its name is derived from 
the two castles protecting the nar- 
yowest part which preserved the 
name of the City of Dardanus in the 
Troad, where, in 84 B. C., the treaty 
between the Roman General Sulla 
and King Mithridates of Pontus was 
concluded. The northwest shores 
form the. peninsula of Gallipoli (q.- 
v.); the southeastern shores are part 
of the mainland of Asia Minor. 

The strategical importance of the 
Dardanelles lies in the command of 
the approach to Constantinople from 
the Mediterranean. In spite of its 
tremendous fortifications, a Russian 
squadron under Admiral Elphinston, 
in 1777, and the English Admiral, Sir 
J. T. Duckworth, in 1807, forced the 
passage of the strait. According to 
the London Treaty of 1841, con- 
firmed by the Paris Peace of 1856, 
no foreign warship could enter ex- 
cept by Turkish permission, and ever 
merchant vessels were only allowed 
to pass the castle of Chanak-Kalehsi 
during the day. 

The Dardanelles is famous in his- 
tory for the passage between Systos 
and Abydos, of King Xerxes of Per- 

sia (481 B. C.) by a pontoon bridge 
and of Alexander the Great (334 B. 

GC.) and of the feat of the legendary 

loving couple, Hero, priestess of 
_ Aphrodite at Sestos, and Leander. 
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living in the opposite Abydos. In 
1801, imitating the swimming feat 
of Leander, Lord Byron crossed the 
strait in 1 hour and 10 minutes. The 
strait has now been internationalized 
under the supervision of the League 
of Nations. 

DAR-ES-SALAAM, a seaport of the for- 
mer German East Africa, 45 miles 
S. of Zanzibar. Population 25,000. 


DARSTADT, a town of Germany, capital 
of the former grand-duchy of Hesse- 
Darmstadt, is situated on the River 
Darm, 15 miles S. of Frankfort-on- 
Main. Population 87,000. 


DEMIR-HISSAR (Iron Castle), a town 
of Greek Macedonia, on a tributary 
of the Struma, 45 miles N. E. of 
Saloniki. Population 8,000. 


DENAIN (Deh-nan), a town in the 
French department of Nord, near 
the Scheldt and the Selle rivers, 20 
miles N. N. E. of Cambrai by rail. 
Centre of an extensive coal field, 
manufactures of iron, beet-root 
sugar and brandy. An obelisk marks 
the scene of Marshal Villars’s vic- 
tory over the Allies under Prince 
Eugene, July 27, 1912. Population 
22,000. 

DINANT, a town of Belgium, 17 miles 
S. of Namur by rail. Population 
8,000. 

DINA’RIC ALPS, connecting the Julian 
Alps with the Balkan system; the 
main range, stretching S. E., sepa- 
rates Dalmatia from Bosnia and 


Herzegovina. The highest summits 
are Orjen (6,225) and Dinara 
(5,940). 


DNIEPER (Russian Dniepr, ancient Bo- 
rysthenes, later Danaprie). River of 
Russia, third greatest in Europe 
(length, including the windings, 
about 1,400 miles). Rises in the 
government of Smolensk, flows gen- 
erally south, and after passing Smo- 
lensk, Mohilev, Kiev, Yekaterinoslav 
and Kherson, enters the Black Sea 
on the north by several mouths. 
Chief affluents on the right: Bere- 
sina, Pripet and Ingulets; the 
Samara is one of its left affluents. 

Its drainage area is about 200,000 
square miles. During the Spring 
floods the river reaches at Kiev a 
maximum depth of 55 feet. It is 
connected with the Baltic Sea 
through the Diina, Niemen and Vis- 
tula and their canals. 


DNIESTER (Russian Dniestr, ancient 
Tyras, afterwards Danastris or Da- 
naster). Navigable river of Austria 
and Russia (length, including wind- 
ings, 800 miles). It rises in_ the 
Carpathian Mountains in Galicia, 
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and after passing in easterly, 
southerly, easterly course, Halicz, 
Mohilev, Bender and Akerman, 
enters the Black Sea on _ the 
northwest. It forms the boundary 
between Bessarabia and the Gov- 
ernments of Podolia and Kherson. 
Chief affluent on the right, Stry, 
on the left, Sereth. 

Though very tortuous and in Sum- 
mer quite shallow, the Dniester af- 
fords extensive steamboat naviga- 
tion. Area of basin, 30,000 square 
miles. 

DOBRUDJA (also spelled Dobruja, Do- 
brudscha, Dotbrogea), the south- 
eastern portion of Rumania between 
the lower Danube and the Black Sea, 
transferred to Rumania by the Ber- 
lin Congress of 1878. The south- 
western part was ceded by Bulgaria 
in 1913. The northeast is occupied 
by marshes and the Danube delta; 
the rest is mostly a treeless steppe. 


DOGGERBANK, extensive flat sand bank 
in the German Ocean, between Eng- 
land and Denmark, 100 miles off the 
Yorkshire coast. It is 170 miles long 
by 65 broad, with a depth of from 
8 to 16 fathoms. Valuable fisheries. 
In October, 1904, a Russian fleet on 
its way to the China Seas fired on 
English trawlers off the Dogger- 
bank, creating the “Doggerbank in- 
cident.”” Scene of British naval vic- 
tory over German fleet, Jan. 24, 1915. 


DOR’PAT (or Derpt, Russian Jurjev), a 
town in Litvotnia, on the Embach, 
165 miles (247 by rail) S. W. of 
Petrograd. The university, founded 
in 1632 by Gustavus Adolphus, was 
re-established by Alexander I. in 
1802, and since has been thoroughly 
Russianized. Dorpat was a Hanse 
town in the 14th and 15th centuries, 
and until 1704 was alternately cap- 
tured by Swedes, Poles and (finally) 
Russians. Population 44,000—80 per 
cent. German. 


DORTMUND (Dort’moont), chief town of 
Westphalia, 74 miles N. N. E. of Co- 
logne by rail. Mining headquarters 
of Westphalia and important rail- 
way centre; iron and steel works. 
Was one of the Hanse towns, but 
was ceded to Prussia in 1815 at the 
Congress of Vienna. An aged lin- 
den marked the site of the famous 
Vehmgericht. Since the walls were 
removed, in 1863, the general aspect 
of the town has become quite mod- 
ern. Population (1910) 214,226. 


DOUAT (French Doo-ay’), a town in the 
French Department of Nord, on the 
River Scarpe, 20 miles S. of Lille 
by rail. A great military town, it 
is strongly fortified, contains.an im- 
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portant arsenal, a cannon foundry ao 


and a school of artillery. Popula- 
tion about 36,000. Wrecked by Ger- 
mans in their retreat, 1918. 

DRAVE (German Drau), a river rising 
in Tyrol, at an altitude of 5,477 
feet, and flowing 447 miles E. S. E. 
through or along the borders of 
Styria, Croatia, Slavonia and Hun- 
gary till, 10 miles below Essek, it 
falls into the Danube. 

DRINA River (length about 160 miles), 
forming a great part of the boun- 
dary between Bosnia and Servia. It 
empties into the Save about 60 
miles west of Belgrade. 

DUNA, see Dwina. 

DUNABURG (Diinaboorg), a fortified 
town of Western Russia, the capita! 
formerly of Polish Livonia, on the 
Duna, in the Government of Vitebsk, 
127 miles S. E. of Riga by rail. Pop- 
ulation 110,354. 

DUNKIRK, or Dunkerque, the most 
northerly seaport of France, on the 
Straits of Dover, in the Department 
of Nord, 189 miles N. of Paris by 
rail and 67 W. of Ghent. Important 
naval and mercantile seaport. The 
character of the town is Flemish 
yather than French; its principal 
features are the Gothic Church of 
St. Eloi and the fine detached bel- 
fry (196 feet). It became a free 
port in 1826. Population about 
40,000. 

Dunkirk is said to owe its origin 
to the church built by St. Eloi in 
the 7th century, in the midst of the 
dreary sandhills or dunes, and 
hence its name, “Church of the 
Dunes.” It was burned by the Eng- 
lish in 1388, taken by Cromwell in 
1658, but sold to Louis XIV. by 
Charles II. in 1662. 

DURAZZO, a port of Albania on the 
Adriatic, 50 miles S. of Seutari, cov- 
eted by Serbia in 1912. Population 
1,200. 

DUSSELDORF, chief town in Rhenish 
Prussia, on the right bank of the 
Rhine at the influx of the Diissel, 24 
miles N. N. W. of Cologne. Diissel- 
dorf has developed its trade and in- 
dustries, but its chief importance is 
still as an art centre. In the market 
place rises a colossal equestrian 
statue of the Elector Johann Wil- 
helm, who founded a famous picture 
gallery here in 1690, most of which, 
however, was removed to Munich in 
1805. The Diisseldorf Academy was 
founded in 1767, and attained great 
eminence during 1822-59, under the 


management of Cornelius and Scha- — 
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ings. Population (1910) 358,725, 
mostly Catholics. Made a town by 
the Duke of Berg im 1288, Diissel- 
dorf became the capital of the 
Duchy in 1385; in 1609 passed to 
the Palatinate, and in 1815 it was 
united to Prussia. The brothers Ja- 
cobi, Heine, Varnhagen von Ense, 
_ and Cornelius were natives. 
DWINA, two important rivers of Russia: 

(1) The Northern Dwina is formed 
by the Suchona and the Jug, two 
streams rising in the Government of 
Vologda, and uniting in 60 degrees 
46 minutes N. latitude, 46 degrees 
20 minutes E. longitude. It flows 
northwestward through a flat coun- 
try to the Gulf of Archangel, 
which it enters by three principal 
mouths, of which only the eastern- 
most is navigable. Its length is 450 
miles (with the Suchona 760). The 
chief tributaries are the Vaga, 
Emza, Pinega and Vytchegda, the 
last 625 miles long (500 navigable). 
The river is free from ice from May 
to October. Its waters are rich in 
fish. (2) The Western Dwina (Ger. 
Duna) rises in the Government of 
Tver, not far from the sources of 
the Volga and the Dnieper, and 
flows 580 miles W. S. W. and W. 
N. W. to the Gulf of Riga, being 
navigable from the Mezha’s conflu- 
ence, although shallows and rapids 
greatly impede traffic. It is con- 
nected by canals with the Black Sea 
the Caspian and the Gulf of Fin- 
land. 
ERIVAN, the fortified capital of a Trans- 
caucasian Government, on the ele- 
vated plain to the north of Ararat, 
on the River Sanga, 3,432 feet above 
sea level. The town dates probably 
from the 7th century A. D. In later 
years it was held alternatelv by Per- 
sians and Turks. Population 29,000. 
The province has an area of 10,165 
sq. miles and a population of 1,000,- 
000, nearly all Armenians and Tar- 
tars. See Etchmiadzin. 


BSSEK, the capital of Slavonia, on the 
right bank of the Drave, 12 miles 
above its confluence with the Dan- 
ube and 189 S. of Pesth by rail. It 
has been the seat of a bishopric 
since 335 A. D. Population 31,000. 


2 ESSEN, town in Rhenish Prussia, 22 
BD miles by rail N.E. of Diisseldorf, 
eS” stands in the midst of a rich coal 
and iron district. It is the seat of 
the celebrated Krupp works. Popu- 
lation 300,000. 
ESTHONIA, called by the natives Wir- 
fe) aD MA, ~ most northerly of the 
Baltic provinces, is bounded S. by 
onia, W. and N. by the Baltic. 
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Area 7,600 sq. miles. Population 
467,000. A large part of the sur- 
face is covered with forests, moors, 
and small lakes; rivers are numer- 
ous, but small and sluggish. The 
population consists of two divisions, 
the Esths and the Esthlanders. The 
latter are a mixed race of immi- 
grants, the German element strongly 
preponderating. The Esths, a peo- 
ple of Finnish race, constitute the 
peasantry, some 366,000 in number, 
and the original possessors of the 
soil. In religion they are mostly 
Lutherans, though the Russians ave 
making strenuous efforts to bring 
them over to the Greek Church. 
Esthonia was conquered by Walde- 
mar IT. of Denmark in 1219; but in 
1346 it was sold to the Teutonic 
Knights, and incorporated with Li- 
vonia. From 1561 it belonged to 
Sweden, in 1710 it was seized by 
Peter the Great. Has seceded from 
Russia and formed an independent 
Government. 

ETCHMIADZIN, a monastery near 
Erivan, the ecclesiastical metropolis 
of the Armenians since 302 A. D. 

EUPHRATES, the largest river in West- 
ern Asia, has its source in the heart 
of Armenia. It breaks through the 
Taurus in a succession of rapids and 
cataracts for about 40 miles. Flow- 
ing S. and then S.E., it separates 
Mesopotamia from Syria and the 
deserts of Syrian Arabia, and 
is joined by the Tigris at Kurna. 
The joint river, taking the name of 
the Shat-el-Arab, empties itself by 
several arms into the Persian Gulf 
60 miles below Basra, after a course 
of fully 1,700 miles. Numerous re- 
mains of ancient cities are still to be 
traced near the banks, such as the 
famous site of Babylon and the Birs 
Nimrid. Sir W. Wilcocks planned 
(1900-5) a railway from the Medi- 
terranean by Tadmor to the 
Euphrates and Bagdad. The Ger- 
man Bagdad railway of the 20th cen- 
tury crosses the Euphrates and fol- 
lows the Tigris valley. 


FALKLAND ISLANDS, a British colony 
in the South Atlantic, 250 miles FE. 
of Patagonia. The group consists 
of East Falkland and West Falk- 
land, with about 100 small islands, 
besides the dependencies of South 
Georgia, the South Shetlands, the 
South Orkneys, the South Sandwich 
group, and Graham Land. Many 
of the islands are occupied only by 
myriads of penguins. Population 
3,300. 

The capital is Stanley (pop. 800), 
on East Falkland. 


The group, sighted by Davis in 
1592, was renamed in 1689 by Cap- 
tain Strong after his friend Lord 
Falkland. It was definitely occu- 
pied by Great Britain in 1833, and 
utilized as a penal colony until 
1852. Scene of British naval victory 
over Germans, Dec. 8, 1914. 

FASH’ODA, a town in Shilluk, on an 
island in the White Nile. 


FIUME, a great seaport formerly of 
Hungary, at the mouth of the Fiu- 
mara, 142 miles W.S.W. of Agram 
by rail, and 35 miles E. S. E. of 
Triest, stands at the head of the 
Gulf of Quarnero, in the Adriatic. 
Fiume’s chief importance is as the 
entrepot of a great and steadily in- 
creasing commerce. A free port from 
1717 till 1891. Population, 50,000. 
Claimed at Peace Conference by 
Italy and Jugoslavia. 

GALLIPOLI, a seaport of European 
Turkey, on the peninsula of the 
same name (the ancient Thracian 
Chersonesus), at the N.E. extremity 
of the Dardanelles, 90 miles S. of 
Adrianople and 130 miles W.S.W. 
of Constantinople. Population 
30,000. 


GHENT (Flemish Gent; French Gand), 
principal town of East Flanders, sit- 
uated at the confluence of the 
Schelde and the Lys, and built upon 
a large number of islands in the 
latter river. A canal goes to Bruges 
and Ostend. Population (1910) 165,- 
149. It has 55 churches, a univer- 
sity, an Academy of Arts. Flour- 
ished in the 16th century. 

Principal industries spinning and 
weaving of linen and cotton, lace- 
making, construction of machinery, 
cultivation of ornamental plants. 


GRADISCA, a town on the Isonzo, 25 
miles N. W. of Trieste, which came 
to Austria in 1511, and in 1754 was 
united to Goerz. Population 4,000. 


GRAUDENZ, an old town in the Province 
of West Prussia, on the Vistula, 37 
miles N. of Thorn. About a mile 
north of it on a hill (282 feet) is 
the fortress of Graudenz (1776), 
since 1874 a barrack and military 
prison. Population, above 40,000. 

GRODNO, the capital of a Russian provy- 
ince, on the Niemen’s right bank, 
148 miles by rail N. EB. of Warsaw. 
Population 55,000. 

GUMBINNEN, a town of East Prussia, 
72 miles E. of Kénigsberg. Dating 
from 1724, it owes its prosperity to 
the settlement here in 1732 of many 
Protestant Salzburgers. Captured 

y Russians on their first invasion 
of East Prussia. Population 15,000. 
HAIFA, a seaport of Syria, at the foot 


of Mount Carmel. A railway to D 
mascus was opened in 1905. Popu- 
lation 6,000. 

HAITI, a negro republic of the West In- 
dies, with an area of approximately 
11,072 square miles. Its population 
in 1912 was estimated at 2,500,000. 
Its capital is Port au Prince. On 
June 17, 1917, Haiti severed diplo- 
matie relations with Germany. 


HALICZ, a town of Galicia, on the Dnies- 
ter, 69 miles S. S. E. of Lemberg by 
rail. On a neighboring hill is the 
ruined twelfth century castle of the 
rulers of the former principality of 
Halicz. From this word the name 
Galicia is derived. Population 5,000. 


HAM, a town in the French Department 
of Somme, on the River Somme, 12 
miles S. W. of St. Quentin. Its an- 
cient fortress (rebuilt in 1470) is 
used as a State prison. It was the 
place of confinement of Joan of Arce 
and Napoleon ISI. Population 3,000. 

HAMADAN, a town of Persia, at the 
northern base of Mount Elwend, 160 
miles W. S. W. of Teheran. It con- 
tains some notable tombs—e. g., Avi- 
cenna’s and others affirmed to be 
those of Mordecai and Esther. It is 
the centre of converging routes from 
Bagdad, Erivan, Teheran and Ispa- 
han. Population 40,000. 

HARTLEPOOL, a municipal borough 
and seaport in the County of Dur- 
ham, England, is situated on a 
small peninsula north of the estu- 
ary of the Tees, 12 miles N.N.E. of 
Stockton, and 18 E.S.E. of Durham. 
The local industries are iron, ship- 
building, marine engineering and 
cement manufacture. Population of 
municipal borough (1911), 20,618. 

HAVRE (a contraction of the original 
name, Le Havre de Notre Dame de 
Grace), a seaport of France, sec- 
ond only to Marseilles, in the de- 
partment of Seine-Inférieure, on the 
north side of the Seine’s estuary, 
143 miles N.W. of Paris. Havre pos- 
sesses excellent harbor accommoda- 
tions, having nine separate dock 
basins; two new drydocks were 
opened in 1889. Population (1911) 
136,159. Down to 1516 Havre was 
only a fishing village. Its history 
as a seaport dates from the reign 
of Francis I. Havre was held for 
some months in 1562 by the English, 
who were expelled by Charles IX. 
after a hot siege. Louis XIV. made 
it a strong citadel, and it was sev- 
eral times bombarded by the Eng- 


lish in the 17th and 18th centuries. — 
lemolished in 
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Palestine, 21 miles S.S.W. of Jeru- 
salem. It was the seven years’ 
residence of King David before he 
conquered Jerusalem. The modern 
town, El] Khalil (“the friend” of 
God, Abraham), is a poor place, 
with some 18,000 inhabitants. It 
lies low down in a narrow valley— 
the Valley of Eshcol, famous now, 
as of old, for its grapes. The 
church erected by the Empress 
Helena and converted into a mosque 

called El-Haram (“sanctuary ”) in- 
E closed the cave which is the tradi- 
, tional burial place of Abraham, 
C Isaac and Jacob. 


HEDJAZ, see Arabia. 


MELIGOLAND, an island of Germany, 
in the North Sea, off the mouth of 
the Elbe and Weser, 28 miles from 
the nearest point in the mainland. 
It has an area of about one-fifth 
of a square mile, with a population 
(1900) of 2,307. From 1807 to 1890 
it was a British possession, and was 
ceded to Germany in the last named 
year in exchange for terrorities in 
Africa. Since 1892 the island has 
formed part of the Prussian prov- 
ince of Schleswig-Holstein. 


The island has been strongly 
fortified by the Germans, and al- 
though its harbors are not of suf- 
ficient size to admit battleships, it 
is an ideal station for small cruisers 
and torpedo craft. The island com- 
mands the entrance to the Kiel 
Canal. The Winters there are 
stormy. 

During the Summer some 20,000 
people visit the island for sea bath- 
ing. Among themselves the natives 
speak a Frisian dialect. There is 
regular communication with Bremen 
and Hamburg. 

Under the provisions of the Peace 
Treaty Heligoland has been dis- 
mantled of its fortifications. 


HELSINGFORS, a fortified seaport and 
naval station, capital of the Re- 


‘, public of Finland, is situated on a 
a peninsula, surrounded by islands 
b and rocky cliffs, in the Gulf of Fin- 
‘ land, 191 miles W. of Petrograd by 


es sea and 256 by rail. Helsingfors is 
7 the largest and handsomest town of 
ze Finland. Of the public * uildings the 
aj most striking are the house in which 
43 the Diet meets, the Senate House 
and the university buildings. The uni- 
versity, removed hither from Abo 
- in 1828, has over 2,500 students, a 
library of 300,000 volumes, a hos- 
botanic garden and observa- 
pfors, truly “a slum- 
a favorite bathing 
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place. It carries on trade in Baltic 
produce; exports timber, paper and 
butter, and imports iron and steel 
goods, machinery, colonial wares, 
&e. Population (1910), 147,369. 
Helsingfors was founded by Gus- 
tavus I. of Sweden in the 16th cen- 
tury. 


HONDURAS, a Central American re- 


public containing 44,374 square 
miles. Its capital is Tegucigalpa. 
In 1913, the population was stated 
as 592,675. Honduras broke off 
diplomatic relations with Germany 
on May 17, 1917. 


HORODENKA, a town of Austria, in 


East Galicia, 106 miles S. E. of 
Lemberg. Population 13,000. 


IRKUTSK, a mountainous government 


of Southern Siberia, to the N. W. 
of Lake Baikal, occupies an area of 
240,500 square miles. The popula- 
tion, 657,000 in 1910, consists of 
Buriats, Tunguses and Russians 
(one-third), exiles. Irkutsk, the capi- 
tal, on the Angara, is the residence 
of the Governor General of Eastern 
Siberia. Although 3,722 miles from 
Petrograd (and 40 from Lake 
Baikal), Irkutsk is the best-built 
town in Siberia. Population 108,000. 
Irkutsk was founded by a Cossack 
chief in 1652. Owing to its position 
on the great Siberian railway be- 
tween China and Russia, it is the 
commercial centre of Siberia, es- 
pecially for the tea trade. 


ISTRIA, a former Austrian margraviate, 


forming a mountainous peninsula in 
the northeast corner of the Adriatic, 
between the Gulf of Trieste and the 
Gulf of Fiume, or Quarnero. Popu- 
lation 403,200. Capital, Rovigno. 


ITALIA IRREDENTA. (“ Unredeemed 


Italy.”) When the present kingdom 
of Italy was established (1861), the 
Papal States, Venetia, the district 
around Trieste, and Trent, were still 
—although inhabited mainly or in 
ae by Italians—not parts of the 
ingdom. Venetia and the Papal 
States were annexed in 1866 and 
1870. After 1870 the term “ Italia 
irredenta”’ was, therefore, applied 
exclusively to Trieste and Trentino. 
Irredentism declined after Italy 
joined Austria and Germany in the 
Triple Alliance (1882), but has 
steadily gained in force since 1908, 
when Austria, backed by Germany, 
annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina 
without consulting Italy, and con- 
trary to her interests and in viola- 
tion of the Treaty of Berlin (1878). 
The territory is now under Italian 
sovereignty. 


i> 


JAROSLAV, (Yaroslaf), capital of a 
Russian Government, on the Volga, 
173 miles N. E. of Moscow; popula- 
tion 110,000. Population of Govern- 
ment 1,220,000. 


JASSY, the capital of Moldavia, the 
northern division of Rumania, stands 
5 miles W. of the Pruth, 205 by rail 
N. W. of Odessa, and 289 N. N. E. 
of Bucharest. Population 80,000. 
Jassy was the residence of the 
Moldavian Princes from 1565. 


JOHANNISBERG, a village of Prussia, 
overlooking the Rhine, 13 miles W. 
S. W. of Wiesbaden. It is note- 
worthy chiefly for the castle (1732) 
of the Metternich family. Popula- 
tion 2,000. 

JUTLAND, Peninsula of Europe, has 
since early in the 10th century 
formed a portion of the Kingdom of 
Denmark (q. v.). Area 9,754 square 
miles; population (1911) 1,198,457. 
In the 5th century it was inhabited 
by the Jutes, who took part in the 
expedition of the Saxons to Eng- 
land, and the Jutes were succeeded 
by the Danes. 


KAISER WILHELMSLAND, a former 
German colony in the northeastern 
mountainous part of New Guinea, 
area 181,650 square kilometers and 
110,000 inhabitants. The Empress 
Augusta River and the Ramu (re- 
discovered in 1896) are the principal 
rivers of the colony, which was taken 
from Germany by Australian troops 
in September, 1914. It is now a 
mandatary under the League of Na- 
tions. 


KAMERUN, (so-called after the river 
Kamerun: Portuguese “Rio dos 
Canaroes,”’ Crab River). Former Ger- 
man colony on the western coast of 
Central Africa, bounded by Lake 
Tchad on the north and the French 
Congo on the east. Area 190,600 
square miles: number of inhabitants, 
mostly Duallas Sudan negroes, Ban- 
tus and Harssas, two to three 
millions. (White, 1,284 in 1910). 
Most of them are advanced in agri- 
culture. 

The climate along the swampy 
coast is unhealthy. Flora: virgin 
forests, vast tree and grass savan- 
nahs, palms and bananas. Rich trop- 
ical fauna in the interior. 

The average annual temperature 
on the coast is 770 F. Extremely 
heavy rainfall, especially in the cool 
period, from June to September. 

_ Exports: rubber, cocoa, palm oil, 
Ivory, wood, tobacco, cattle, &e. 

Importations: textiles, food prod- 
ucts, hardware, soap, beer, &c. 

The German Government ac- 
quired the country in 1884 from the 
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two Hamburg firms of Woermann _ 


and Jantzen-Thormilen. 


The colony was under the adminis- — 


tration of a Governor appointed by 
the Emperor. His council consisted 
of three representative merchants. 
Military force was 1,100 colored 
troops and 100 whites. , — 

Scandals in connection with mal- 
administration and the oppression of 
natives came to light in 1906. 

The country was taken by Anglo- 
Belgian-French forces in February, 
1916, and is being held by France 
and Great Britain jointly. 


KARS, a fortress of former Russian 


Armenia, 110 miles N. E. of Erze- 
rum. It is situated on a tableland 
over 6,000 feet above the sea. Popu- 
lation 25,000, mostly Armenians. 


' Kars, long a bulwark of the Otto- 


man Empire in Asia, was taken by 
the Russians in 1828, resisted them 
for six months in 1855, and was 
stormed by them in 1877. It was 
ceded to Russia by the Berlin Con- 
gress in 1878, and its fortifications 
have been since augmented. 


KAVALA, a seaport of Greece (1913), 


opposite Thasos. ~ 


KERMAN, or Karman, one of the east- 


ern provinces of Persia, lying south 
from Khorassan. Area 59,000 
square miles; population 300,000. 
Kerman, the chief town, has a popu- 
lation of 70,000. In 1722 the Af- 
ghans destroyed it; in 1794 it was 
pillaged by Aga Mohammed, and 
30,000 of the inhabitants made 
slaves. But the chief cause of the 
decline of its trade was the fall of 
Combroon, its port, before the rising 
prosperity of Bushire. 


KHARKOFF, capital of a Russian Gov- 


ernment and one of the chief towns 
of the Ukraine, is by rail 312 miles 
N. W. of Taganrog and 465 S. by W. 
of Moscow. It is the seat of a 
Greek Bishop. Population 221,500. 


KIAO-CHAO, or Kiao-chow, a city in- 


land from the bay of the same name, 
in the Chinese promontory of Shan- 
tung. In 1898 the town (pop. 173,- 
000) was leased to Germany for 
ninety-nine years, forming a Ger- 
man protectorate. The foreign set- 
tlement and port are at Tsing-tao, 
on the same bay. Its control has 
been ceded to Japan, which promised 
at a later date to restore it to China. 


KIEL CANAL, OR KAISER WILHELM 


CANAL. It was opened in 1895. It 


connects the German harbor and “a 


naval base at Kiel, on the Baltic 
with the North Sea . aH 

the Elbe. The width anc 

the canal, deterr 


the size of the largest German bat- 

_ tleships, were not sufficient to ad- 

mit the vessels of the dreadnought 

type, hence the canal was widened 
and deepened and was reopened on 
a scale able to accommodate the 
greatest modern ships on July 1, 
1914. It has now been placed under 
the supervision of the League of 
Nations. 

KIELCE, Polish town, 152 miles by rail 
south of Warsaw, and 64 miles north 
northeast of Cracow, situated in a 
picturesque, hilly country. Popula- 
tion (1909) 30,540. It is a station 
on the Ivangorod-Dombrowa R. R. 

“ line. 

f, The town was founded in 1173 by 

4 a Bishop of Cracow. Its old castle 

(1638), for some time inhabited by 

King Charles XII. of Sweden, was 

renowned for its portrait gallery 

and library. The old copper mines 
are no longer worked. 


KIEV, capital of the Ukraine, situated 

on the right bank of the Dnieper, 

628 miles by rail southwest of Mos- 

cow, and 406 miles by rail north 

=: northeast of Odessa. Population 
if (1910) 382,500. 

One of the oldest (founded, ac- 

cording to tradition in 864) and 

¥ most beautiful cities of Europe. Its 

v Cathedral of St. Sophia is the old- 

est cathedral in the whole of the 

former Russian Empire. It was 

“ founded in 1037 bv Prince Yaroslav 

: (1019-1054) in gratitude for his vic- 

* tory over the Turkish tribe of the 

= Petchenegs. Kiev was the seat of 

 : the first Christian school and the 

f first library in Russia. The Pet- 

cherskaya Lavra monastery (found- 

Pa ed, according to tradition, in the 

if 11th century) is visited yearly by 

e ; hundreds of thousands of pilgrims, 


; for the catacombs contain the 
‘, bodies of numerous saints. ; 
i The educational and scientific in- 


stitutions of Kiev (university, Poly- 
c technic, 12 colleges, etc.) rank next 

to those of Petrograd and Moscow. 

The city is the centre of the Russian 
Pe sugar industry. 

4 From 1240-1320 the city was sub- 
ject to the Mongols; from 1320-1569 
it belonged to Lithuania; from 
1569-1654 to Poland. It became 
finally Russian in 1686. 

KIMPOLUNG, (1) a town of Wallachia, 
stands in a valley at the foot of the 
Pans, 80 miles NW. from 
Bucharest. Population 9,090. (2) 
_ A town in the extreme south of Bu- 
<OW Population 5,534. 
ola Peninsula, till the found- 
drovsk, with its naval 
1 Kola Bay, was 
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capital of Russian Lapland, and 
most northern town of European 
Russia. 

KOLOMEA, a town of Austrian Ga- 
licia on the Pruth, 43 miles by. rail 
NW. of Czernowitz. Population 
43,000. 

KOENIGSBERG, (1) a town and fortress 
in East Prussia, on the River Pre- 
gel, 4% miles from the Frisches 
Haff and 366 by rail NE. of Berlin. 
The nucleus of the place was the 
block house built in 1255 by the 
Teutonic Knights, but Konigsberg is 
quite a modern town. The castle, 
chiefly of the 16th century and 18th 
century, was the headquarters of 
the Grand Master of the Teutonic 
Order, and from 1525 to 1618 the 
residence of the Dukes of Prussia. 
In the castle chapel (1592) Freder- 
ick I. crowned himself first King of 
Prussia in 1701. Kant lies buried 
there. Population (1910) 245,853. 

KOSSOVO, a plain in Serbia, west of 
the Prishtina (Turkish till 1912-13), 
the scene of two Turkish victories. 
(1) Of Sultan Murad I. over the 
Serbian Tsar Lazar in 1389, when 
both sovereigns fell, and the Ser- 
bians*lost their independence; (2) of 
Sultan Murad II. over the great 
Hungarian General, Hunyady, in 
1448. 

KOVNO. capital of the Russian Govern- 
ment of Kovno, stands neay the con- 
fluence of the Vilia and the Niemen, 
523 miles by rail SW. of Petrograd 
and 94 ENE. of Kénigsberg. It was 
long a stronghold of the Teutonic 
knights, and was taken by Russia 
from Lithuania in 1795. Population 
88,000. 

KRAGUJEVATZ, a town of Serbia, 61 
miles S. of Belgrade. ‘Till 1842 it 
was the residence of the Serbian 
Princes. Population 18,500. 

KRASNOYARSK, the chief town of the 
Siberian Government of Yeniseisk, 
on the Upper Yenisei, 370 miles E, 
from Tomsk. Population 63,000. 

KRONSTADT, a town in the extreme 
SE. of Transylvania; population 
41,000. For the Russian Kronstadt, 
see Cronstadt. 


KURLAND, see Courland. 


KURSK, chief town of a Russian Gov- 
ernment, 312 miles by rail S. by W. 
of Moscow and 274 NNE. of Kiev. 
Population 82,000. 

KUSTENDJI, or more properly since 
1878 Constanza, a seaport in the 
Dobrudja, Rumania, stands on the. 
Black Sea, at the end of Trajan’s 
Wall and of the railway to Tcher- 
navoda on the Danube. Population 
22,600. Not far distant from Tomi, 
the place of Ovid’s banishment. 
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KUT-EL-AMARA, a city in Mesopo- 


LAON (Laong), 


LE 


tamia about 100 miles below Bag- 
dad, occupied by the British in 
November, 1915, during an unsuc- 
cessful advance upon Bagdad. The 
British force under Gen. ‘townshend 
was besieged for 143 days. In spite 
of a Russian column proceeding 
from Erzerum to Kermanshah look- 
ing toward a junction with the 
British at Bagdad or Kut, and in 
spite of a British relief force mov- 
ing upon Kut from the south, Gen. 
Townshend was starved into sur- 
render April 28-29, 1916. The city 
was reoccupied by the British under 
Gen. Maude, Feb. 24, 1917. 


chief town of the 
French Department of Aisne, is situ- 
ated on a steep isolated hill (594 
feet), 87 miles by rail NE. of Paris. 
Occupying a naturally strong posi- 
tion, it has been a fortress since 
the 5th century, was capital of the 
Kings of the West Franks, and from 
515 to 1790 was the seat of a 
Bishop. At Laon, in March, 1814, 
Napoleon was repulsed by Bhiicher 
and Bulow; and it surrendered to 
a German force on Sept. 9, 1870, 
when the explosion of the powder 
magazine by a French soldier cost 
500 lives. Population 10,000. 
CATEAU, town in French dep. of 
Nord, 14 miles ESE. of Cambria. 
Here in 1559 a treaty was concluded 
between France and Spain. Pop. 
10,000. 


LEMBERG, the capital of the province 


of Galicia and Lodomeria, is situated 
on a small tributary of the Bug, in 
a narrow basin among the hills, 212 
miles E. of Cracow. Pop. (1910) 
206,574. Founded in 1259, Lemberg 
was an important Polish city from 
1540. It fell to Austria at the first 
partition of Poland. 


LENCZIZA, an ancient Polish town, 80 


miles WSW. of Warsaw. Pop. 15,546. 


LENS, chief town of Department of 


Pas-de-Calais. Population (1906) 
27,744. It is situated on la Souchez, 
affluent of the Lys river, and on 
the Lens canal; it is a station on 
the Arras-Bethune R. R. It is the 
centre of rich coal fields. In 1096, 
a certain Hugues was the lord of 
the castle of Lens. In 1477, Louis 
XI. of France and Maximilian of 
Austria signed a treaty of peace 
here. Since 1659 it is French. It 
was utterly ruined by the Germans 
in 1918, the coal mines being 
wrecked and flooded and the build- 
ings razed. 


LIBAU, a seaport and watering-place of 
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Courland, in Russia, ‘on the Baltie, — is 
146 miles by rail W. by S. of Riga. 
Pop. 85,000. ra! 


LIEGE (Flemish Luik; German Luttich), 


one of the principal industrial 
towns of Belgium, situated on the 
Meuse. Population (1910) 174,768. 
Old churches and City Hall (tenth 
and eleventh centures). Palais de 
Justice (1508-1540); Citadel (1650). 
Seat of Bishop since 720. Flourished 
fifteenth century. The great indus- 
trial prosperity of the town is due 
to the neighboring coal mines. 
Principal manufacture: firearms. 


LIBERIA, a negro republic on the Pep- 


per Coast (Guinea) of West Africa, 
extending 3800 miles N.W. of Cape 
Palmas, and reaching 200 miles in- 
land. The povulation amounts to 
2,068,000, of whom 18,000 are liber- 
ated American slaves and their de- 
scendants, the remainder indigenous 
negroes, including the Kroomen. 
Capital, Monrovia, pop. 5,000, now 
greatly decayed. Liberia owes its 
origin to the American Colonizing 
Society, which in 1821 bought land 
here and settled a small body of 
freed African slaves. The Constitu- 
tion is modeled on that of the United 
States, with a President, a House of 
Representatives and a Senate, No 
white man is allowed to acquire citi- 
zen’s rights or to hold property. 
There is no standine army, but all 
citizens capable of bearing arms are 
enrolled in the militia. Complete re- 
ligious toleration exists, the Method- 
ist forms prevailing. 


LILLE, a manufacturing town and first- 


class fortress of France, chief town 
of the Department of Nord, is situ- 
ated on a _sub-tributary of the 
Scheldt, 66 miles by rail S.E. of Ca- © 
lais. Lille derives its name from the 
11th century castle of the Counts of 
Flanders, around which it arose, and 
which from its position in the midst 
of marshes was called L’Isle. Bur- 
gundian from 1365, Lille was con- 
quered by Louis XIV. in 1667, and 
finally handed over to France in 
1713. Its defenses consist of Vau- 
ban’s pentagonal citadel, and a se- 
ries of seven forts encircling the 
town. The old fortifications were 
mostly leveled from 1858 onward. 
Pop. (1911) 217,807. ; 


LITHUANIA, a former grand duchy, cor- 


responding to the portion of Rus- 


sia between the Baltic and the up- — ee 


per Dnieper (including 
Courland, Kovno, Vilna, 
Minsk, Mohilev, S 


Livonia, _ 
OCT) 


=) 


< 


- land (q. v.), with which it was final- 
fy united in 1569; in the 15th cen- 
tury it extended as far south as 
Odessa and the Sea of Azov, and as 
far east as the Moskva. The Lithu- 
anians, a race to whom belong the 
Letts of Livonia, the Cours of Cour- 
land and the Borussians or ancient 
inhabitants of East Prussia, consti- 
tute a main division of the Indo- 
European stock (akin to the Slavs) 
numbering some 3% millions in all. 
It is now independent under a re- 
publican form of government. 
LIVONIA (Ger. Livland), formerly one 
of the three former Baltic provinces 
of Russia, forms the eastern side of 
the Gulf of Riga, and is separated 
from Courland by the Dwina. Area, 
18,153 square miles; pop. (1910), 
1,455,400, of whom 43% are Letts, 
41%% Esthonians. The Livonians 
proper, a Finnic race akin to the 
Esthonians, have dwindled to about 
2,400. Capital, Riga. 


p LODZ, sometimes called “ the Manches- 
4 ter of Poland,” lies 76 miles S.W. of 
; Warsaw. Population (1911), with an 
enlargement of the boundaries, 400,- 
; 000. 

1 LAMZA, the capital of a Polish Govern- 
s ment, 80 miles N.E. of Warsaw. 
¢ Pop. 28,000. 

4 LONGWY, a small town in the extreme 
2 north of the French Department of 
FS Meurthe-et-Moselle, 18 miles W.S.W. 
; of Luxemburg. Its fortress capitu- 


lated to the Prussians in 1792, 1815 
and 1871. Population 10,000. 
L’ORIENT (Lor-yon), a seaport in the 
French department of Morbihan, 116 
miles by rail N.W. of Nantes, with a 
deep and spacious harbor. It was 
founded in 1664 by the French East 
India Company, but, after the ruin 
of their trade by the English, their 
plant was acquired by the Govern- 
ment, who since 1815 have made 
L’Orient the principal naval ship- 
building yard in France. The inhab- 
itants are also engaged in fishing 
(especially sardines). Pop. (1911) 
49,039. Off this port a British fleet 
naa a French one, June 23d, 
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LOUVAIN, a city in the Belgian prov- 
ince of Brabant, 19 miles by rail EF. 
of Brussels. In 1382 the townsmen 
revolted against their rulers, and 
the harsh punishment meted out to 
them drove large numbers away to 
England. Pop. (1910) 41,923. Was 
sacked and in part burned by the 
Germans in 1914 
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saw. It was plundered by the Mon- 
gols in 1240, 1844 and 1477. From 
the end of the 14th to that of the 
16th century it was the chief com- 
mercial town between the Vistula 
and the Dnieper. The population is 
over 60,000. 


LUXEMBURG, GRAND DUCHY OF. 
Area, 998 square miles; population, 
mostly Catholic (1900), 259,891. It 
separatesGermanyfrom Belgium; on 
its southern side the frontiers of 
France and Germany meet. Except 
on the east, where the Moselle and 
Sauer, with its affluent, the Our, 
form the border, it has no natural 
boundaries. In the northern part, 
which lies on the plateau connecting 
the Ardennes and the Eifel, the soil 
is poor and the general aspect som- 
bre and rugged; in the southern sec- 
tion, which is known as the “ Bon 
Pays,” and is a continuation of the 
Lorraine. Plateau, the valleys are 
covered with rich alluvium. The 
deep and narrow valleys present a 
beautiful scenery. The forest of 
Grunwald is said to be the largest 
in Central Europe. There are rich 
deposits of iron in the south. Lead, 
antimony, alabaster of peculiar 
whiteness and excellent slates add to 
the wealth of the country. 

The people are Teutonic in origin 
and language, although modified by 
the admixture of other races. 
French is the official language, the 
former being more generally used, 
but the people speak a common Low 
German dialect. 

In Roman times the territory was 
a part of Belgica Prima; it subse- 
quently belonged to Lorraine and 
Austria; in 1795 the little country 
became the French Département des 
Foréts; the Congress of Vienna 
(1815) erected it into a Grand Duchy 
and gave it to the King of the Neth- 
erlands. In 1839 (Treaty of London) 
the greater part of Luxemburg fell 
to Belgium; Grand Duke Adolf, 
1890-1905; William, 1905-1912; 
Grand Duchess Mary Adelheid, 1912- 
1919; Grand Duchess Charlotte, 
1919—. 

The Government is a_ constitu- 
tional monarchy, with a Parliament 
of one chamber (53 Deputies). 

Agriculture and wine culture oc- 
cupy the greater part of the popu- 
lation. Luxemburg is a member of 
the German Zollverein. The main 
railway, crossing the country north 
‘and south, is a link on the through 
line from Belgium to Switzerland. 

The capital of the Grand Duchy, 
of the same name (population, 1910, 
20,848), occupies a very strong’ posi- 
tion at the confluence of the Pet-, 


yusse with the Alzette. Vauban 
(1633-1707) fortified the town. Seat 
of Bishop. 

LYS, or Leye, flows 130 miles N. E. to 
the Scheldt at Ghent. 

MACEDONIA, an ancient kingdom, long 
part of Turkey, now Serbian and 
Greek, lying N. W. of the Aegean 
Sea. Philip II. became (338 B. C.) 
master of Greece; his son, Alexan- 
der the Great (356- -323) conquered 
half the known world. The present 
population is largely Bulgarian, 
vith Greeks on the coast and in 
some districts, as well as Serbs, 
Vilachs and Jews; the Turks are not 
numerous. In consequence of the 
oppression of the Christian popula- 
tion and the failure of Turkey to 
carry out promised reforms, there 
were troubles and threatened revolt 
in 1875-1912. In 1912-1913 the coun- 
try was conquered by the Balkan 
allies, Bulgaria losing her share by 
the war of 1913. Greece took the 
seaboard and Serbia the inland part. 

MANNHEIM, once capital of the Rhen- 
ish Palatinate, and now the chief 
trading town in Baden, on the right 
bank of the Rhine, here joined by 
the Neckar, 53 miles S. of Frank- 
fort. Population (1910) 141,131, of 
whom about 70,000 were Catholics. 
Mannheim was a mere village till 
1606, when a castle was built by the 
elector-palatine, around which a 
town grew up, peopled chiefly by 
Protestant refugees from the Low 
Countries. It was totally destroyed 
by the French in 1689, rebuilt and 
strongly fortified, and in 1795 se- 
verely bombarded by the Austrians. 

MARNE (Marn), a river of France, 
rises in the plateau of Langres, and 
flows 326 miles N. W. by W., past 
Chalons and Epernay to the Seine at 
Charenton, a few miles above Paris. 
It is navigable for 126 miles up to 
St. Dizier. Scene of notable Allied 
victories in 1914 and 1918. 

MARNE, a department of Northeastern 
France formed out of the old Prov- 
ince of Champagne, is traversed by 
the River Marne and to a less extent 
by the Seine and Aisne. Area, 3,159 
square miles; population 436, 000. 
Its arrondissements are Chalons- 
sur-Marne (the capital), Epernay, 
Rheims, Sainte-Menehould and 
Vitry-le Francois. 

MAUBEUGE, a fortified town in the 
French Department of Nord, 4 miles 
from the Belgian frontier of 23 E. 
S. E. of Valenciennes. Pop. 14,000. 
Captured by the Germans in 1914. 


MECCA, is one of the oldest cities of 
Arabia and the capital of the Hed- 
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jaz, sad as the Bitiglacs PP) Mo- 
hammed a holy city and focus of pil- "5 
grimage for Islam. The population j 


is probably under 60,000, but is an- — 
nually reinforced by at least as ~ 


many pilgrims. The Great Mosque 
stands in the broadest part of the 


valley, and is capable of holding a 


35,000 persons. 


MEMEL, a fortified Prussian seaport, 
lies at the northern extremity of the 
Kurisches Haff, at its opening into 
the Baltic, 70 miles N. N. E. of Dan- 
zig. Founded in 1252, and almost 
totally destroyed by fire in 1854, it 
has a fine harbor. Population 21,-. 
500. For the River Memel, see Nie- 
men. 

MESOPOTAMIA (between the rivers), 
the district between the Rivers 
Tigris and Euphrates, extending 
from the foot of the Armenian 
mountains southeastward to near 
Bagdad. It has an area of about 
55,000 square miles. The soil of the 
great plain is sandy, but when well 
watered or, as it was in ancient 
times, well irrigated it develops ex- 
traordinary fertility. Under the 
Turks (since 1515) it has fallen 
more and more a prey to barrenness 
and neglect, but irrigation schemes 
are now on foot. Held successively 
by the Assyrians, Babylonians, Per- 
sians, Greeks, Romans, Arabs and 
Turks, it has been the battle ground 
of these mighty empires, and among 
its historic cities may be mentioned 
Harran, Serug (Seruj), Apamea, 
Edessa, Nisibis, Nicephorium (Rak- 
ka), Hit (Is), Mardin, Mosul (Nine- 
veh), Amid (Diarbekr), and Thap- 
sacus. In Summer excessive heat 
(up to 122 degrees F.) prevails; in 
Winter the thermometer may go 
down to 14 degrees F. Has been 
made a mandatary of Great Britain 
under the supervision of the League 
of Nations. 


MEURTHE, River of France (length 
about 100 miles). Rises in the Vos- 
ges, southeast of St. Dié, and joins 
the Moselle, 5 miles north of Nancy. 


MEUSE (Dutch Maas), River of Europe 
(length 575 miles; navigable for 
about 400 miles). Rises in the 
French department of Haute-Marne, 
northeast of Langres; traverses the | 
department of Vosges wheve it dis- — 

appears underground near Bazoilles, 
reappearing at the end of 4 miles, __ 
near Neufchateau. After passing 
Verdun (where it becomes _naviga- an 

ble) Sedan, Méziéres 
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Huy, Liége), flows north and west 
_ through the Netherlands and near 
_ Gorkum joins the Waal, a left 
branch of the Rhine. The united 
stream bearing the name of Mer- 
wede, after forming a number of 
islands, enters the North Sea by 
several mouths. Affluent on the 
left: Sambre; on the right: Semoy, 
QOurthe. Various canals unite the 
river with the Moselle, Oise and 
other streams. 
MINSK, the chief town of a Russian 
Government, on an affluent of the 
; Beresina, 486 miles by rail W. S. W. 
. of Moscow and 331 E. N. E. of War- 
“* saw. Population 100,000. 


MONASTIR, or Bitolia (anc. Pelagonia), 
a town of Serbia (Turkey till 1912), 
90 miles N. W. of Saloniki. Popu- 

lation 60,000. 
~~ MONS, the capital of the Belgian Prov- 
re ince of Hainault, on the Trouille, 38 
miles S. S. W. of Brussels. Its 
fortifications were demolished in 
1862; but the country around can be 


Bi, laid under water. Population 30,000. 
MONTENEGRO (Italian “ Black Moun- 
a tain”; Serbian, Tchernagora, hav- 
.. ing the same significance), bounded 
™ on the southeast by Albania, on the 


southwest by Dalmatia, and on the 
west and north by Herzegovina. It 
es borders for a short distance on the 
Ay ' Adriatic. Area about 3,600 square 


"eG miles. Population (1910) 250,000. 
., Surface of the country is formed by 
Bs a series of elevated ridges of lime- 


stone rocks with elevated mountain 
peaks (Durmitor in the north, 9,000 
feet). The principal streams are 
the Maratcha and the Zeta, whose 
: united waters fall into the Lake of 
+ Seutari, which is partly in Monte- 
negro, partly in Albania. 
¢ Cultivation of the soil only possi- 
- ble in tiny patches: cereals, potatoes, 
tobacco; the vine and figs are the 
principal products. There are olive 
groves in the parts nearest to the 
sea. Numerous flocks of goats, 
sheep and cattle. Fish (from the 
Lake of Scutari) is the staple food. 
There are rich deposits of iron. 
The communication is mainly by 
“means of bridle paths. The principal 
cities are Cettinje (q. v.), Podgorit- 
za, Nikshitch, Dulcigno and Anti- 
. vari. 
It was originally part of the great 
Serbian Kingdom. From 1562 to the 
lose of the me 


century the country 
elective Prince- 
. For a century 
y was held in 
the family 
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of Petrovitch Nyegush. In 1852 
Danilo separated the ecclesiastical 
and the worldly governmental unity, 
proclaiming himself Prince. In 1910 
Prince Nicholas was raised to the 
royal dignity. Montenegro is now 
part of the Kingdom of Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes. 


MORAVA (ancient Margus), principal 


river of Serbia (length about 250 
miles), being formed by the junction 
of the Southern and Western Mo- 
ravia, 33 miles northwest of Nish. 
It flows through the centre of the 
country in a northwestern direction, 
joining the Danube near Semendria. 
Its principal tributary is the Ibar. 


MORAVIA (Czech, Morava; German 


Mahran), bounded on the east by 
Hungary, on the south by lower 
Austria, on the west by Bohemia, 
and on the north by Silesia. Area: 
8,583 square miles. Population 
(1910), 2,620,914, of which 71% are 
Czechs. The Germans (about 27%) 
are mostly found in the larger towns 
and in the border districts. 

The country is a mountainous 
plateau sloping from north to south 
and is traversed, in a course of 
140 miles, by its principal stream, 
the March (Czech: Morava from 
which the name of the province is 
derived), which rises within its 
territory, in the Sudeses, and throws 
itself into the Danube, near Pres- 
burg (Upper Hungary), while the 
weather is rigorous in the mountain 
districts, the vine and maize are 
successfully cultivated in the south- 
erm plains; 54% of the area is 
arable land, 27.4% forests, 7% 
meadows, 5.7% pasturages, 1.2% 
gardens, 0.5% vineyards. 

Principal products: corn, oats, 
barley, potatoes, rye, beetroot, hemp 
and flax. Good breeds of sheep and 
horses. Rich in coal and iron. It 
has an important wool, linen and 
cotton industry. 

The capital is Brunn (Czech: 
Brno) with (1910) 125,008 inhab- 
itants (1-3 Czechs). The most im- 
portant towns are: Olmutz, seat of 
an Archbishop, and former seat of 
a university (closed in 1855), best 
known on account of its old fortress 
and as ancient capital (1050) of the 
Bohemian dynasty of Przemysl; 
Iglau, Kremsie, Znaim, Prerau, 
Prossnitz and Mahrisch Ostrau. 

The oldest known inhabitants 
were the Boii, a Celtic race which 
gave its name to Bohemia. They 
were successfully replaced by the 
German Quadi (1st century B. C.), 
the Rugii, Heruli and Lombards. 
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The latter had, in the middle of the 
6th century A. D., to make room for 
the Slavs. For their help to Charle- 
magne (768-814), in his war with 
the Avars, the Moravian Princes 
received a part of Avar Kingdom, 
corresponding to Upper Hungary, 
seat of the Slovaks of today. In 
863, the two apostles of Moravia, 
Cyril and Methodius, started to 
convert the country to Christianity. 

The most powerful Prince of Mo- 
ravia was Svatopluk (died 894) 
who extended his kingdom to the 
Oder on the west and to the Gran 
on the east. At that time, already, 
there was a tendency to unite the 
northwestern and southeastern 
Slavs, but the Germans, supporting 
the invasion of the Magyars (10th 
century) occupying the corridor 
separating the two sections, made 
an end of the ambitious plan. 


In 1029, the country was incor- 
porated with Bohemia, and usually 
assigned as an appanage to younger 
members of the royal house. Jn 
1526 it became a part of the domin- 
ions of the house of Hapsburg. Dur- 
ing the Thirty Years’ War (1618- 
1648), Moravia became so depopu- 
lated that the States-General, by 
edict, introduced polygamy. From 
the end of the Seven Years’ War 
(1756-1763) to 1849, the province 
was united with Austrian Silesia. The 
nobility and the cities (for instance, 
Iglau and Znaim) were Protestant 
in the 16th century. After the de- 
feat of the Czechs at the White 
Mountain (1620) the country was 
forced to embrace Roman Cathol- 
icism. 


MOROCCO, (“the farthest west”), a Sul- 


tanate in N. W. Africa, bounded E. 
by Algeria and S, by Cape Nun and 
the Wad Draa, is now mainly a 
French protectorate, a northern 
zone being Spanish, as is Ifni, while 
Tangier and its district are inter- 
nationalized. The population has 
been variously estimated at from 
2,500,000 to 13,000,000, the actual 
number being perhaps between 
4,000,000 and 5,000,000. 


MOSELLE (German Mosel), a river of 


France and Germany (length 3820 
miles), rises in the southeastern 
part of the French Department of 
Vosges; passes Epinal, Pont-a- 
Mousson, Metz and Diedenhofen 
(Thionville), separates Luxemburg 
from Rhenish Prussia, and, after 
passing Treves, joins the Rhine on 
the left of Coblenz. Chief affluents 
in France: Meurthe and Seille. 


MOSUL, a decayed town in Mesopo- — 
tamia, on the right bank of the — 
Tigris, opposite the ruins of Nine- 
veh, 200 miles up the river from 
Bagdad. Population 70,000. 


MULHAUSEN (Fr. Mulhouse), a town © 
of Alsace-Lorraine, on the Ill and 
the Rhone and Rhine Canal, 68 
miles by rail S. 8. W. of Strasburg 
and 20 N. W. of Basle. Pop. (1910) 
95,041. Mulhausen, a free imperial Py 
city in 1273, joined the Swiss Con- - 
federation in 1515; in 1798 it was in- “4 
corporated with France, and came to 
the front as an industrial place after - 
1829, and it became German after a 
the war of 1870-1871. It is now a 
again in the possession of France. 


MUNSTER, a town in Alsace, 12 miles 
S. W. of Colmar by rail; pop. 5,000. 


NABLUS, a town of Palestine, between 
Mounts Ebal and Gerizim. The 
Samaritans’ religious centre, it was 
Justin Martyr’s birthplace. 


NAMUR, a city of Belgium, at the con- 
fluence of the Sembre with the 
Meuse, 35 miles by rail S. E. of 
Brussels. Population 32,000. The 
Province of Namur, on the French 
frontier, lying between the Belgian 
Provinces of Hainault and Luxem- 
burg, has an area of 1,400 square 
miles. Population 363,000. 


NAREMTA (Slavic Naretva) River 
(length 140 miles) which rises in the 
Dinaric Alps, in Herzegovina, passes 
Mostar, traverses the southern part 
of Dalmatia, and enters the Adriatic 
by a number of channels. 


NAREV (W) River of Russia and Po- 
land. Rises in the Government of 
Grodno, and joins the Bug 18 miles 
north of Warsaw, after a western 
and southwestern ‘course of more 
ps 200 miles. Chief affluent the 

obr. 


NAZARETH, the home of Jesus, an- 
ciently in the district of Galilee, 21 
miles S. E. of Acre, is still a small 
but flourishing town of Palestine. 
The principal building is the Latin “i 
convent, on the supposed scene of 
the Annunciation. Population, 10,000, 
of whom 6,500 are Christians 
(mostly Roman Catholics and Greek 
Catholics) and 3,500 Moslems. 


NEUCHATEL, or Neufchatel, a canton 
in the west of Switzerland, between 
Lake Neuchatel and the French " 
frontier, Population (1910), 132, 
184, of whom three-fourths speak 


French, and four-fifths are Protes- 
tants. Neuchatel was — ated 
with Prussia from 1707 till 1806, 
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stored to the House of Brandenburg. 
A republican Constitution was 
adopted in 1848; and there was civil 
war in 1856. The connection with 
Prussia was dissolved in 1857, and 
Neuchatel became a member of the 
Swiss Confederation. 


NEUCHATEL, chief town of the canton, 
occupies a site on the northwest 
shore of the Lake of Neuchatel, 
eighty-five miles by rail N. N. E. of 
Geneva. Population (1910) 23,505. 


NEW GUINEA, the largest island next 
after the Australian continent, from 
which it is separated by the shallow 
island-studded Torres Strait, eighty 
to ninety miles wide at its narrowest 
part. New Guinea appears to have 
been first sighted by D’Abrea in 
"4 1511; it received its present name 
- in 1546 from Retez (Roda), who 
was struck by the resemblance of its 
inhabitants to those of the Guinea 
. coast. In 1793 the East India Com- 
pany occupied the island of Manas- 
: sari in Geelvink Bay. In 1848 the 
. Dutch proclaimed their sovereignty 
“ over the western half of the island 
¥ as far as 141 degrees east longitude, 
and this meridian was accordingly 
; taken as the western boundary of 
; the eastern half in 1884, when that 
; section was divided between Great 
‘ Britain and Germany. Now a manda- 
a tary under the League of Nations. 
, NIEMEN, A river (length 550 miles; 
navigable 450 miles) of Russia and 
Es Prussia, where it bears the name of 
Memel. It rises in the Government 
of Minsk, flows northwest through 
the Government of Grodno, and, in 
its further course, through East 
Prussia, entering the Kurisches 
Haff 30 miles west of Tilsit. Near 
Grodno a canal connects the Niemen 
with the Bober, a 250 mile long 
river of Prussian Silesia and Bran- 
denberg, and the Vistula. 
 NISCH, or Nish, the chief town of cen- 
: tral Serbia, 152 miles by rail S. E. of 
ae Belgrade, conspicuous in the Turk- 
x, ish wars from 1375 to 1878, when it 
was regained by Serbia. Popula- 
4 tion 25,000. 
Y NOVOGEORGIEVSK, a Russian fort- 
aS ress of the first rank, on the Vis- 
Wig - tula, 20 miles N. W. of Warsaw. 
With Warsaw, Ivangoord and Brest- 
Litovsk, it forms the Polish Quad- 
ba. rilateral. } 
_ NOYON, a town in the French depart- 
< ment of Oise, 67 miles N. N. E. of 
Paris by rail. Pop. 8,000. Noyon 
- - was a residence of Charlemagne 
nd Hugo grees oe ae lace 
tara ce cap’ : and re- 
i the late war, % 
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OCHRIDA, LAKE OF. Principal lake 
of Albania. Latitude 41 degrees N., 
longitude 20 degrees 45 minutes E. 
Length, from north to south, 18 
miles; extreme breadth, 3 miles. 
Depth, 938 feet. Surrounded by 
lofty mountains, and is very pictur- 
esque. 

ODESSA, the fourth city of Russia, on 
the Black Sea, midway between the 
estuaries of the Dniester and Dnie- 
per, by rail 967 miles S. S. W. of 
Moscow and 381 miles S. of Kieff. 
Odessa was founded only in 1794, 
near a Turkish fort that fell into 
Russian hands in 1789, but it quick- 
ly became the port of the corn- 
growing districts of South Russia. 
Population 500,000 (very many Jews 
and some Greeks) in 1912. 

OESEL, a Baltic island belonging to 
Livonia, and lying across the mouth 
of the Gulf of Riga. It is 45 miles 
long from N. E. to S. W. and has an 
area of 1,000 square miles, with a 
population (chiefly Esthonian) of 
60,000. Long governed by the Teu- 
tonic Knights, Oesel became Danish 
in 1559, Swedish in 1645 and Rus- 
sian in 1721. 

OISE, a department in the north of 
France, separated from the English 
Channel by Seine-Inférieure. Pop. 
(1901) 411,028. The rivers are the 
Oise, a tributary of the Seine, 150 
miles long, with its affluents the 
Aisne and Therain. 

OMSK, chief town of the Siberian Prov- 
ince of Akmolinsk, at the Om’s con- 
fluence with the Irtish, 1,800 miles 
BE. of Moscow. Population 90,000. 
Seat in 1919 of the All-Russian Gov- 
ernment, 

ORENBURG, a town of Russia, on the 
River Ural, by rail 727 miles E. S. 
E. of Moscow. Pop. 100,000. 


OSTEND, a fashionable watering place 
in the Belgian Province of West 
Flanders, on the German Ocean, 77 
miles by rail W. N. W. of Brussels. 
The population is about 44,000. Dat- 
ing from 1072, Ostend is memorable 
for the protracted siege by the 
Spaniards which it underwent from 
July 7, 1601, to Sept. 20, 1604. 
Twice again it surrendered—to the 
Allies in 1706 and to the French in 
1745. It was the scene of a brilliant 
British naval exploit in May, 1918. 


OSTERODE, a town of Hanover, at the 
western base of the Harz Moun- 
tains, on the Sése, an affluent of the 
Leine, 30 miles by rail N. W. of 
Nordhausen. Its Church of St. Giles 
(724; rebuilt 1578) contains the 
graves of the Dukes of Gruben- 
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hagen, and there is also a fine Town 
Hall. Pop. 8,000. Osterode, in East 
Prussia, on the Drewenz, 77 miles 
N. E. of Thorn, has a castle of the 
Teutonic Knights (1270). Popula- 
tion 15,000. 


PIAVE. A river of considerable size in 


Northern Italy, on which the Italian 
army took its stand in November, 
1917, following the retreat from the 
Isonzo. The Piave rises in the Car- 
nic Alps and for half its course 
flows southeast between the Dolo- 
mites and the Venetian Alps, then 
bends in an abrupt right angle to 
the southeast across the plain to 
the Gulf of Venetia. Its volume 
varies with the seasons, and near 
the gulf it flows through marshes. 
It was on the lower course of the 
river that the Italian army made its 
stand, the line turning west to the 
valley of Brenta at the point where 
the Piave makes its great bend. 


PICARDY, an ancient province in the 


north of France, bounded W. by the 
English Channel, and now forming 
the department of Somme, with por- 
tions of Aisne and Pas-de-Calais. 


PIOTRKOW, a town of Russian Poland, 


87 miles by rail S. W. of Warsaw. 
Population 38,000. 


POLA, the chief naval station of Aus- 


tria-Hungary, near the south end of 
the peninsula of Istria, 105 miles by 
yail S. of Trieste, with a sheltered, 
deep, and spacious harbor. The town 
is protected by forts and batteries, 
and is overlooked by the citadel. 
The naval arsenal is of great im- 
portance. Population 70,000. Pola 
was destroyed by Augustus, but re- 
built at the request of his daughter 
Julia, and hence was named Pietas 
Julia. About 200 A. D. it had 30,000 
inhabitants, and was a station of 
the Roman fleet. It was destroyed 
in 1267 by the Venetians, who had 
conquered it in 1148; and in 1879 
the Genoese, after routing the Vene- 
tions in a sea fight off the town, 
once more ravaged it. But it passed 
from Venice only in 1797 to Austria, 
who made it her chief naval harbor 
in 1848. 


PONT-A-MOUSSON, a town in the 


French department of Meurthe-et- 
Moselle, on the Moselle, 18 miles N. 
N. W. of Nancy, and 18 miles S. §. 
E. of Metz. Population 14,000. 


POSEN, eastern province of the former 


kingdom of Prussia, bounded on the 
north by West Prussia, on the east 
by the former Russiaf part of Po- 
land, on the south by Silesia, and 
on the west by the province of 
Brandenburg. Area: 11,186 square 
miles. Population (1910): 2,099,831 
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POSTDAM, ‘chief town: of the -Peuesia 


73 Ls: El a ee ee ee : 
(more than 50 per cent. are Poles). — 
The country, dotted with many — 


small lakes, ponds and marshes, isa _ 
low plateau, intersected by the beds — 


of the Netze, the Warthe and Obra, | 


all three of which drain into the 


‘Oder. Upward of 61 per cent. of 


the area is under tillage; 13 per 
cent. is occupied by pastures and 
meadows, and 20 per cent. by for- 
ests, mostly fir. Principal crops are 
rye, wheat, oats, barley, potatoes, 
beets and hops. Mineral resources 
are practically restricted to lignite 
and salt. 

The majority of the population is 
rural. There are very few large 
towns, i. e., of 20,000 inhabitants 
and over. Posen, the capital, Gnesen 
{up to 1320 coronation town of the 
Polish Kings), Bromberg, ete. 

Posen was part of the Prussian 
booty in the division of Poland 
(1772-1798). . In 1807, ‘after the 
peace of Tilsit, the province was in- 
corporated with the grand duchy of 
Warsaw, but reverted to Prussia in 
1815. In 1848, the Polish inhabitants 
revolted against Prussia, which at- 
tempted to crush their national as- 
pirations. In the latter part of the 
19th century, the boundaries of Ger- 
many were constantly driven baek 
mainly through the breaking up of 
large estates into peasant holdings, 
whereby a comparatively wealthy 
Polish middle-class was created. 


The Prussians tried in vain a poli- 
cy of -compulsory Germanization. 
the Polish language was excluded 
from the schools and public meet- 
ings (1872); $50,000,000 were spent 
by Bismarck (1888-1898) for the 
buying up of Polish estates and 
their settlement by German colo- 
nists (over 4,000 families). 


In his speech at the German 
Reichstag of Jan. 13, 1903, the then 
Chancellor of the German Empire, 
Count Bulow, admitted, among 
others, that Polish children were 
beaten by their teachers for refus- 
ing to say the Lord’s Prayer in Ger- 
man, and three years later the 
Prussian Government faced the 
school strike of some 100,000 Polish 
boys and girls who objected to being 
whipped for refusing to answer 
questions in German. The greater 
part of the province was placed un- 
der Polish control by the Peace Con- 
ference in 1919. 


province of Brandenburg, and sec- 
ond residence town of the 

is situated on an islan 
the lake-like river 
and other waterwé 
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il S. W. of Berlin. The Garrison 
Church contains the tombs of Fred- 
erick William J. and Frederick Will- 
jam II., and the Friedenskirche the 
tombs of Frederick William IV. and 
the Emperor Frederick III. Alex- 
ander von Humboldt was a native. 
Population 62,000. 


a PRAGUE (Bohemian Praha; German 

; Prag) capital of the Czechoslovak 
Republic, situated on both banks of 
the River Vitava (German Moldau), 
150 miles N. W. of Vienna, and 75 
miles S. S. E. of Dresden. Popula- 
tion (1910): 224,721, of which 8.15 
per cent. are Germans (the German 
percentage in 1855 was 57 per cent.). 


On the earliest inhabited spot 
within the precinct of the present 
city, the hill Vyshehrad (Acropolis), 
on the right bank of the river, the 
semi-mythical princess Libussa and 
her husband the peasant, Przemysl, 
are said to have lived. During the 


wan 


tah 


- reign of King Vratislav (1061-1092), 
Sy many Germans were attracted to 
sy - the town, which owes its aggran- 
2 dizement mainly to King Ottakar IJ. 


(1253-1378) who, for some time, 


. was the real ruler of Austria, and 
‘ Emperor Charles IV. (1346-1378), 
ig the founder of the Prague Univer- 
a sity (1348), the oldest university in 


Germany. During the Hussite War, 
two of the greatest battles (1420) 
were fought on the outskirts of the 
town, the Slavic element came to its 
own. The antagonism between the 
Bohemian Protestants and the Cath- 
olic dynasty of Hapsburgs, which 
reached its height under Ferdinand 
I. (1526-1564), ended in uncondition- 
al submission on the part of the cap- 
ital, which was deprived of many of 
its liberties and _ privileges; the 
Burgomaster was decapitated, Aug. 
20, 1547, and on that very day, Fer- 
dinand summoned a meeting of the 
estates which is known in the his- 
tory of Bohemia as the “ Bloody 
Diet” (Krvavy Snem). 


The Thirty Years’ War (1618- 
1648) started at Prague when, on 
May 23 of the first named year, the 
Protestant nobles threw from the 
windows of the council-chamber of 
the Hradtchany Palace two anti- 
Bohemian imperial councilors. On 
Nov. 8, 1620, the day of the battle 
on the White Mountain, near 
_ Prague, is the blackest day in Bo- 

_ hemian history; the utter defeat of 
the patriots by the imperialist army 
ced the loss of the country’s in- 

ence, ee oy was 
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In 1757, the second year of the 
Seven Years’ War, Prague was be- 
sieged by Frederick the Great; in 
1866 (July 8) the victorious troops 
of King William I. of Prussia, af- 
‘ter the battle of Sadowa, occupied 
the capital of Bohemia and here the 
treaty was signed between Austria 
and Prussia, on Aug. 23. 

Prague is rich in ancient and 
architecturally remarkble monu- 
ments; the oldest parts of the ta- 
mous Town Hall, the tower and the 
chapel of St. Lawrence were built 
in 1381. The Tyn Church completed 
in the 15th century during the reign 
of the national King, George of 
Podgebrad, was the religious cen- 
tre of the Hussite movement; from 
its pulpit the Hussite Archbishop, 
John of Rokycan, preached, and one 
of its greatest historical monuments 
is the tomb of the famous astrono- 
mer Tycho Brahe (1546-1601). 

The synagogue in the Joseph- 
stradt is one of the oldest Jewish 
houses of prayer in Europe. World 
famous is the MHradshin Hill 
crowned by the palace of the an- 
cient Kings of Bohemia, who were 
crowned in its nearby church, the 
Cathedral of St. Vitus. 

PREGEL. River of East Prussia 
(length 180 miles), flows west, and 
enters the Frisches Haff at its ex- 
treme northeastern extremity. 

PRIPET MARSHES. Along the old- 
time frontier, between the ancient 
kingdom of Poland and Russia prop- 
er, the Polish plain dips into a re- 
gion which apparently was once a 
vast lake which drained into the 
Dnieper. The natural outlet becom- 
ing choked, the stagnant water 
formed into the immense morasses 
known as the Pripet Marshes, form- 
ing over two-fifths of the province 
of Minsk and covering an area of 
over 600 square miles. Even after 
6,000,000 acres had been drained, 
the German armies often met with 
marshes extending continuously for 
over 200 miles, 

Over these bogs hang unhealthy 
vapors, and in the Autumn the still- 
ness of death reigns among the 
rank reeds there. 

PRISREND, a town of Serbia, 72 miles 
E. by N. of Scutari, Turkish till 
1912-1918. Population 20,000. 

PRISTINA, a town of Serbia, 59 miles 
by rail N. of Uskub, Turkish till 
1912-1913. Population 18,000. 

PRUTH, a left-hand affluent of the 
Danube, rises in Galicia, on the N. 
E. side of the Carpathian Moun- 
tains, and flows 520 miles eastward 
past Kolomea and Czernowitz, from 
where it leaves Austrian territory, 
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to its mouth in the Danube at Reni, 
18 miles below Galatz; it forms the 
boundary between Russian Bessara- 
bia and Rumania. It is navigable 
from near Jassy. 

PRZEMYSL, a town of Austrian Gali- 
cia, on an affluent of the Vistula, 61 
miles W. of Lemberg by rail. Since 
1874 it has been strongly fortified. 
Population 54,600, about one-third 
Jews. 

PULTUSK, a town of Poland, 32 miles 
N. of Warsaw. Here Charles XII. 
of Sweden defeated the Saxons in 
1703, and here in 1806 the French 
defeated the Russians. The town 
was destroyed by fire in 1875. Pop- 
ulation 20,000. 

RADOM, a town of Poland, on a sub- 
tributary of the Vistula, 60 miles S. 
of Warsaw. Population 40,000. 

RETHEL, a French town (department 
of Ardennes), 24 miles N. E. of 
Rheims. Population 5,000. 

REVAL, or Revel, a former Russian sea- 
port, capital of Esthonia, stands on 
a small bay on the south side of the 
Gulf of Finland, opposite Helsing- 
fors (52 miles distant) and 232 
miles by rail W. S. W. of Petro- 
grad. Population 80,000, one-half 
being Esthonians, and one-fourth of 
German descent. Founded by Wal- 
demar Il. of Denmark in 1219, Re- 
val became a flourishing Hanse 
town. It was long held (from 1346) 
by the Livonian Knights, was made 
over to Sweden in 1561, and was an- 
nexed to Russia in 1710. 


RHEIMS, a city in the French depart- 
ment of Marne, situated on the 
Vesle (a tributary of the Aisne), 
100 miles E. N. E. of Paris by rail. 
Strongly fortified with detached 
forts since the Franco-German war, 
when it was for a time the German 
headquarters. Under the Frank 
rule it was a place of much impor- 
tance, and in 496 it was the scene 
of the baptism of Clovis and his 
chief officers by the Bishop St. 
Remy. About 3860 it became a 
bishopric, and in the 8th century an 
archbishopric. From 1179, when 
Philip Augustus was crowned here, 
it was the coronation place of the 
Kings of France, who were anointed 
from a vessel of sacred oil, the 
Sainte Ampoule, said to have been 
carried to St. Remy from heaven by 
a dove. Joan of Arce brought the 
Dauphin hither, and the only sover- 
eigns down to 1825 not crowned at 
Rheims were Henry IV., Napoleon 
I. and Louis XVIII. In 1793 the 
cathedral was attacked by the pop- 
ulace and the Sainte Ampoule 
smashed by a sansculotte. Rheims 


RIGA, capital of Livonia, and next after _ ; 


is dite of the rincipal entrep 


for wines of Champagne. Popula- — 
tion (1911) 115,178. Its great ca- — 
thedral was practically ruined by b 


German artilley during the late 


war. 


Petrograd and Odessa the third sea- 
port of former Russia, lies on the 
Dwina, 7 miles from its mouth, and 
350 by rail S. W. of Petrograd. The 
population is about 350,000. Near- 
ly one-half are Germens (with 
German-speaking Jews), one-fourth 
Russians, and one-fourth Letts. 
Riga was founded in 1201, and soon 
became a_ first-rate commercial 
place and Hanse town. It belonged 
to Poland from 1561, in 1621 was 
taken by Gustavus Adolphus, and in 
1710 was annexed to Russia. 


ROSTOFF, (1) a town of South Russia, 


at the head of the delta of the Don 
and on the railway from Moscow 
to the Caucasus. Population 121,- 
300. (2) One of the oldest towns of 
Russia, 129 miles by rail N. N. E. 
of Moscow. Population 15,000. 


SAARBRUCK, or Saarbrucken, a town 


ST. 


of Rhenish Prussia, on the Saar, 40 
miles S. E. of Treves, is the centre 
of a coalfield. Population 105,000. 
Here, on Aug. 2, 1870, in the first 
engagement of the Franco-German 
war, the Germans retreated. 


QUENTIN, a town in the French 
department of Aisne, on the Somme, 
95 miles N. E. of Paris and 33 S. of 
Cambrai. The town is a centre of 
cotton industries which give em- 
ployment to 130,000 hands. The pop- 
ulation is about 55,600. The Span- 
iards and an English contingent in- 
flicted a crushing defeat upon the 
French in 1557. Shortly afterward 
the town, after a brilliant defense 
by Coligny, capitulated to the Span- 
ish army. In 1871 the Germans 
routed the army of Faidherbe here. 
It formed part of the famous Hin- 
denburg line in the late war. 


SALONICA, or Saloniki, a great com- 


mercial city of Greece, in Macedonia, 
at the head of the Gulf of Salonica, 


820 miles S. S. E. of Vienna by rail 


(1889), via Belgrade, Uskub and 
Nisch. Population 150,000, one-half 
Jews of Spanish descent. Salonica 
is the ancient Thessalonica to whose 
Christian community St. Paul ad- 


dressed two epistles, Here Cicero  __ 


dwelt for a time. Thessalonica was 


‘built by Cassander about 315 B. C._ 


on the site of the older Therme, and 


was called after his 


_ Wife, sinter 
Ne 


pene 


"it successfully withstood the Goths 
and the Slavs, but was captured by 
the Moslems from Africa in 1904, 
and by the Normans of South Italy 
in 1185. From the Venetians the 
Turks took it in 1430. It was the 
headquarters of the young Turk 
8 movement (1908). The Greeks took 
BF it in 1912 and retained it in spite of 
_-__—s Bulgarian rivalry. 
SAMARA, a town of European Russia, 
on the Volga’s left bank, at the in- 
im . flux of the Samara, 656 miles E. 
; S. E. of Moscow by rail. Population 
(1911) 125,000. 


— SAMARIA, the capital of the northem 
7 kingdom of Israel, after Israel (the 
‘2 Ten Tribes) and Judah became two 
independent States. It was founded 
by Omri, on the long flat summit 


- of an isolated hill (1,450 feet), 
i about 5 miles N. W. of Shechem 
ot and near the middle of Palestine. 
. About 721 B. C. it fell before the 
ey three years’ persistency of the As- 
me syrian monarchs, Shalmaneser and 


‘a Sargon, who carried away nearly all 
the Hebrew inhabitants of Samaria 
and Israel captive into Babylonia, 
sending in their place Assyrian col- 


onists. The new settlers adopted 
many of the religious practices and 
‘_ beliefs of the remnant of the Is- 
a: raelites among whom they dwelt. 
om When the Jews returned from the 


captivity and set about the rebuild- 
7 ing of the temple the Samaritans 
¥ desired to share in the work, but 
* the Jews rejected their assistance, 
and the Samaritans built (409 B.C.) 
; on Mount Gerizim beyond Shechem 
pL a sanctuary to Jehovah as a rival to 
the temple at Jerusalem. This con- 
verted them into bitter enemies, so 
that henceforward the “ Jews had no 
dealings with the Samaritans.” The 
oe Samaritans adhered to the revised 
“tae Pentateuch of Ezra as their sole re- 
af ligious code book. At the present 
day there still survive 150 of them, 
collected at Nablus, the ancient 
Shechem. The Samaritan language 
is an archaic Hebrew-Aramaic dia- 
lect, and in it are written very an- 
cient versions of the Pentateuch, 
certain chronicles, hymns and books 
of religious devotion. Samaria was 
taken by Alexander the Great and 
colonized by M jans and Hel- 
_— lenized. Twice it was besieged and 
Bes taken—by Ptolemy I. (312 B. C.) 

and by Demetrius Poliorcetes (c. 
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fering fierce resistance to the Ro- 
mans, who again destroyed the city. 
Herod refounded it under the name 
of Sebaste; and on its site, now 
called Sebastiya, there still exist 
parts of a colonnade of the age of 
Herod, remains of a temple to Au- 
gustus and an old crusading church 
(now a mosque) built over the tomb 
of John the Baptist. The tombs of 
six or eight (Omri, Ahab, Jehu, &c.) 
of the Kings of Israel and those of 
the prophets Obadiah and Elisha 
were also at Samaria. 


SAMBRE (ancient Sabis). River run- 
ning through France and Belgium 
(length 100 miles). It rises in the 
French Department of Aisne, flows 


E. by N. E. and joins the Meuse 
at Namur. 
SAMOA. The Samoa, or Navigators’ 


Islands, are a group of islands in 
the Western Pacific, crossed by 170 
degrees W. and 14 degrees 8., be- 
tween 400 and 500 miles N. E. of 
Fiji. The group consists of nine is!- 
ands, besides rocks and islets. All 
except Rose Island are voleanie and 
are for the most part surrounded 
with coral reefs. The islands were 
visited by Bougainville in 1768, and 
from him they received the name of 
Illes des Navigateurs as a tribute 
to the skill of the native boatmen. 
After 1889 Great Britain, Germany 
and the United States recognizea 
the independence of the Samoan 
Government, making provision for a 
supreme court and the regulation of 
taxation and land claims. By a fur- 
ther agreement between Britain, 
Germany and the United States 
(1899-1900) Upolu and Savaii were 
assigned absolutely to Germany and 
the other islands to the United 
States. Population about 42,000, of 
whom 35,500 are in the German isl- 
ands. They are now under the su- 
pervision of the League of Nations. 


SAN GIOVANNI DI MEDUA, an Al- 
banian port at the mouth of the 
Drin, 20 miles S. of Scutari. 


SAVE. A river of Austria-Hungary 
(length 500 miles). It is one of the 
principal affluents of the Danube 
and rises in the northern part of 
Carmiola, flowing southeast a long 
part of the boundary between Car- 
miola and Styria, and after going 
through Croatia and touching Sla- 
vonia, Bosnia and Serbia, joins the 
Danube at Belgrade. Its chief af- 
fluents are the Unna, Bosna and 


Drina. The principal city on its 
banks is Agram, the capital of 
Croatia. 
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SCARBOROUGH, the “ Queen of Water- 
ing Places,” in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, 54 miles N. of Hull, 21 
S. S. E. of Whitby, 43 N. E. of York 
and 233 N. of London. Population 
37,200. 

SCARPE. Navigable rviver in France 
(length 25 miles). It rises in the 
Department of Pas-de-Calais and 
flows east past Arras and Douai, 
then joins the Schelde at Mortagne, 
on the frontier of Belgium. 

SCHELDE or SCHELDT (French 
Escaut.) It crosses the low and level 
country of Western Belgium; Tour- 
nay, Oudenard, Ghent, Termonde 
and Antwerp are the principal towns 
situated on its banks. The river is 
regulated as far as Ghent, below 
which it flows into the sea. The 
Rupel, one of its chief right bank 
tributaries, is formed by the junc- 
tion of the Dyle and the Nethe. The 
Lys, on the left bank, is canalized. 

SCUTARI. (1) A town of Asiatic Tur- 
key, on the eastern shore of the Bos- 
porus, opposite Constantinople. The 
population is variously estimated at 
from 40,000 to 60,000. During the 
Crimean war the barracks on the 
southern outskirts were occupied as 
barracks and hospital by the English 
troops. (2) A town of Albania, at 
the southern end of the Lake of 
Scutari, 16 miles from the+Adriatic. 
It was besieged and taken by the 
Montenegrins in 1912-13 and evac- 
uated under pressure from the 
powers. Population 30,000. 


SEBASTOPOL, a Russian seaport and 
fortress, is situated near the south- 
west extremity of the Crimea, on 
the southern side of one of the finest 
natural harbors in the world, 4% 
miles from east to west and % mile 
across. The place is celebrated for 
its eleven months’ siege by the allies 
during the Crimean war of 1854-55. 
It sustained repeated bombardments 
until the capture of the Malakoff 
and Redan works forced the Rus- 
sians to evacuate the lines and re- 
tire to the north side. The town 
was completely ruined, the docks and 
forts still standing were blown up 
by the French and English engi- 
neers, and by the Treaty of Paris 
(1856) were not to be restored; but 
the restrictions were removed by the 
conference of London (1871). Since 
1885 the Russian Government has re- 
stored fortifications and reconstruct- 
ed the docks, mainly for the impe- 
rial navy. Population 65.000. 

SEDAN, a frontier town of France, de- 
partment of Ardennes, stands on the 
Meuse, 64 miles by rail N. E. of 
Rheims, The population is about 
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20,000. The citadel capitulated 
the Germans in 1815; but Sedan is 
chiefly noted for the surrender — 
(Sept. 2, 1870) of Napoleon III. and 
83,000 men to the Germans. hes 9 
fortress was dismantled after 1875. 
Marshals Turenne and Macdonald 
were born here. Previous to its in- 
corporation with France (1642), 
Sedan was the capital of an inde- 
pendent principality and a Protes- 
tant stronghold. Its industrial pros- 
perity was largely due to the influx 
of Huguenots. 

SEMLIN, a frontier town of Slavonia, 
stands at the junction of the Save 
and the Danube, above Belgrade. It 
contains the ruined’ castle of John 
Hunyady, who died here. Population 
16,000. ry 

SENLIS, a very ancient town of France, «e 
department of Oise, 33 miles N. N. 


E. of Paris. Senlis ceased to be a 
Bishop’s seat in 1801. Population 
7,000. 


SERAJEVO, capital of Bosnia, 166 miles 
S. W. by rail of Bosna-Brod, on the 
Danube, and 100 E. by rail (1891) of 
Metkovich, a port near the mouth 
of the Narenta, in the Adriatic. 
Population 52,000, nearly all Bosni- 
ans by race and more than half Mo- 
hammedans, with almost equal num- 
bers of Greek and Roman Catholics, 
and many Jews. The murder of the 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand at this 
place in 1914 was made the occasion 
of Austria’s ultimatum to Serbia. 


SERETH. River of Bukowina and Rus- 
sia (length: about 270 miles). It 
vises in the Carpathians, 40 miles 
southwest of Czernowitz. Flows 
mostly south by south east, and 
joins the Danube 5 miles west of 
Galatz (Rumania). Its principal af- 
pene are: Suczava, Moldava, Bis- 
ritza. 


SIEDLCE, a town of Poland, 57 miles 
by rail E. by S. of Warsaw. Popu- 
Jation 25,000. 


SILESIA (Austrian). Bounded on the 
east by Galicia, on the south by 
Hungary and Moravia, on the west 
and north by Prussian Silesia. Area: 
1,987 square miles. Population 
(1910): 756,590, of which 44.7 per 
cent. is German, 22 per cent. Czech 
and 33.2 per cent. Polish, A great 
proportion of the surface is occupied — 
by the offshoots of the Sudetic (W.) 
and the Carpathian Mountains (E.). 
The Vistula, which rises in the lat- 
ter, and the Oder are the principal — 
rivers of the country. re an- 
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Dairy farming, rearing of large 


herds of geese and pigeons, hunting 
and fishing, mining of coal, iron, 
marble, and slate are among the 
principal resources of the indus- 
trious little territory whose capital 
is Troppau (1910: 30,686 inhabi- 
tants). 

History:—About the year 1000, 
the whole of Silesia formed part of 
Poland, to which it belonged until 
1201. Since the middle of the 12th 
century, large German colonists oc- 
cupied the vacant domains, and by 
the end of the 13th century Silesia 
had virtually become German, plac- 
ing itself, at that time, under the 
protection of the German kings of 
Bohemia so as to escape the conse- 
guences of a régime of anarchy 
which threatened the country 
through the ceaseless quarrels of its 
many petty rulers. 

At the outbreak of the Hussite 
Wars (1420) the Silesians supported 
King Sigismund against the Bo- 
hemian rebels. whom they regarded 
as dangerous to their German na- 
tionality. The Bohemians, in the 
eourse of several invasions (1425- 
1435), devastated the country, whose 
upper part, from that time, Jost for- 
ever its exclusive German character. 
By 1457, the year of ascension to 
the Bohemian throne of the Hussite, 
Georg Podiebrad, a complete resti- 
tution of the Slavic nationality 
seemed imminent. 

The outbreak of the Thirty Years’ 
War (1618-1648) brought Silesia to 
the verge of ruin. Its inhabitants, 
this time, had joined hands with the 
Bohemian insurgents, yrenouncing 
their allegiance to their Austrian 
ruler. The country remained a prin 
cipal objective of the various con- 
tending armies and was, thereby, 
ey reduced to a state of help- 
ess misery, which lasted, almost un- 
mitigated by the efforts of Emperor 
Charles VI., until the middle of the 
18th century. In 1740, Frederick 
IL, of Prussia, basing his claims on 
testamentary arrangements, entered 
into, in 1537, between the (Silesian) 
Duke of Liegnitz and the elector of 
of Brandenburg, invaded Lower Si- 
lesia, and Empress Maria Theresa, 
at that time involved with other en- 
emies, had to cede the larger part 
of her Silesian duchy to the Prus- 


vain, during the Seven Years’ War 

(1756-1763), with the help of France 

Russia, to reconquer it. 
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Moravia, Bohemia and Saxony. Area, 
15,576 square miles. Population 
(1910), 5,225,962 (with more than 
1,000,000 Poles). 

The famous Schneekoppe, the 
highest peak of the Riesengebirge 
(“Giant Mountains”) is 5,260 feet 
high. Nearly the whole of the coun- 
try lies within the basin of the Oder, 
flowing in a southeasterly direction, 
and dividing the province into two 
approximately equal parts. 

Fifty-six per cent. is occupied by 
arable land; 10.2 per cent. by pas- 
tures and meadows, and nearly 29 
per cent. by forests. Silesia is a 
land of large estates, some extending 
to 50,000-100,000 acres. Large quan- 
tities of game and productive fish- 
eries. The Silesian breed of the 
merino sheep enjoys a great repu- 
tation. Enormously rich coal mines, 
the output of 1905 (over 34,000,000 
tons) represented more than a quar- 
ter of the entire yield of Germany. 
Silesia’s zinc deposits are perhaps 
the richest in the world. 

Weaving has been practiced/in Si- 
lesia on a large scale since the 14th 
century. Silesian linen still main- 
tains its reputation; cotton and 
woolen goods of all kinds are pro- 
duced in great quantities. 

In 1900 the nercentage of illiterate 
recruits was .05. 

The capital is Breslau, whose pop- 
ulation in 1910 was 511,891 imhabi- 
tants. Other important towns are 
Gorlitz, Liegnitz, Kénigshiitte, Beu- 
then, Schweidnitz, Neisse, Glogan. 


SINAI, the sacred mountain on which 


Moses received the tables of the Ten 
Commandments, is an_ individual 
peak in a vast rocky mass that al- 
most fills the peninsula of Sinai. 
This treeless peninsula is situated 
on the northwest of Arabia, between 
the Gulfs of Suez and Akaba, and 
shut in on the north by the desert. 


SINGAPORE, a British dependency in 


Asia, the most important of the 
Straits Settlements (q. v.), consists 
of the islands of Singapore (27 miles 
long, 14 broad), separated from the 
southern extremity of the Malay Pe- 
ninsula by a strait only half a mile 
wide at its narrowest, and of a great 
number of very small islands along 
its shores. This island was pur- 
chased in 1824 from the Sultan of 
Johore. Population of island about 
312,000, consisting more largely of 
Chinese than of Malays and Hindus. 
Capital, Singapore (Sansk, Sinha- 
pura, “ Lion City”), occupies a fine 
site on the SE. coast, little more than 


1 degree N. of the equator, on the 
Strait of Singapore, the principal 
waterway for vessels trading be- 
tween Eastern Asia and India and 
Europe. This city was founded by 
Sir Stamford Raffles in 1819 as an 
emporium for British trade in the 
East Indies, and has grown to be the 
most important trading place in the 
southeast of Asia. Population about 
30,000, three-fourths Chinese. 


SKAGER-RAK, an arm of the North 
Sea, between Denmark and Norway. 


SOISSONS, a fortified town of France, 
department of Aisne, on the River 
Aisne, 65 miles NE. of Paris by rail, 
the key of Paris for an army invad- 
ing France from the Netherlands. 
Population 12,000. Augusta Suessio- 
num was long the most important 
Roman town in Northern Gaul. Near 
it Clovis overthrew Syagrius, the 
Roman commander, in 486. The 
same Prince made Soissons the seat 
of the Frankish monarchy of Neu- 
stria. It has been repeatedly cap- 
tured—e. g., six times during the 
Hundred Years’ War by the Armag- 
nac party in 1414, by Charles V. 
(1544), the Huguenots (1565), three 
times in 1814, and by the Germans 
in 1870. Twice captured and recap- 
tured in the World War. 


SOLOMON ISLANDS. Group of mostly 
oblong and mountainous isles in the 
Pacific, extending in a direction from 
northwest to southwest, between 
latitude 5 and 11 degrees S., and 
longitude 154 degrees 40 minutes 
and 162 degrees 30 minutes E. Area 
about 17,000 square miles. Flora is 
luxuriant. Frequent earthquakes. 
Climate is hot, moist and unhealthy. 

Melanesian population about 200,- 
000. Principal articles of export— 
ef ee pearl shell and sandalwood. 

n 1885 the island group was di- 
vided between Great Britain and 
Germany. The latter was ousted out 
of her possessions September, 1914, 
by Australian troops. It was made a 
mandatary of the League of Nations 
in 1919. 


SOMME, a river of Northern France, 
rises not far from St. Quentin in the 
Dep. of Aisne, and flows 150 miles 
SW. and NW. to the English Chan- 
nel near St. Valéry. 


SOMME, a department of France, for- 
merly part of Picardy, touches the 
English Channel on the northwest. 
There are the five arrondissements 
of Abbeville, Amiens (the capital), 
Doullens, Montdidiei and Péronne. 
Population (1911) 520,161. 
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STANISLAWOW, or Stanislau, an A 
trian town in Galicia, 87 miles 
of Lemberg. Population 33,0 
(about one-half Jews). : 

STUTTGART, the capital of Wirttem- 
berg, is situated 2 miles from the 
Neckar and 189 by rail WNW. of 
Munich, 127 SSE. of Frankfort. 
Hegel and Hauff were natives. Popu- 
lation (including Cannstatt) 286,000. 
Stuttgart has been the capital since 
1482. 

STYR. River in Galicia, right affluent of 
the Pripet, joining it after a course 
of about 250 miles through the Rus- 
sian Governments of Volhynia and 
Minsk, 22 miles east of Pinsk. 

TABRIZ, a city of Persia, capital of 
Azerbiian province, 40 miles E. of 
Lake Urmia. Population 170,000. 

TARNOPOL, a town of Austrian Galicia, 
80 miles ESE. of Lemberg. Popu- 
lation 34,000 (half Jews). 

TARNOW, a city of Austrian Galicia, 50 


miles E. of Cracow. Population 
37,000. 
THIONVILLE (Ger. Diedenhofen), a 


fortified town of Lorraine, 18 miles 
N. of Metz. Taken by Condé in 1643, 


it fell with Lorraine to France, but — 


was besieged and taken by the Ger- 
mans Nov. 9-25, 1870. Population 
15,000. 

THORN, a town of West Prussia, on the 
right bank of the Vistula, 31 miles 
by rail ESE. of Bromberg. Founded 
by the Teutonic Order in 1231, and 
a member of the Hanseatic League; 
became a Polish town in 1454; and 
was annexed to Prussia in 1793, and 
again finally in 1815. An important 
stronghold in the 17th century, it 
was five times besieged between 
1629 and 1813; and since 1878 has 
been made a fortress of the first 
rank, the old fortifications being re- 
moved and a series of detached 
forts built. Copernicus was a na- 
tive; and a colossal bronze statue 
of him was erected in 1853. Pop. 
46,500. 


THRACE, a name used by the ancients 
somewhat vaguely for a large re- 


gion to the west of the Euxine — 


(Black Sea), so as to include the 
whole country between the Ister 
(Danube) and the Aegean, and even 
part of the Scythian country beyond 
the Ister. It was accorded to Greece 
by the Peace Conference. 


TIBET, or Thibet, a country in Central 4 


Asia, called by the natives Bod or 


Bodyul, lying between China and — 


India, and inclosed between the 
Kuen-Lun, Altyn Talgh, and 


shan Mountains or 
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Himalayas on the S. Area, 700,000 
square miles, eight times the size 

Great Britain. Tibet is the 
loftiest region of such extent on the 
globe; its tablelands vary in height 
from 17,000 to 10,000 feet. The 
population is estimated at 6,000,000. 
The Tibetans are a Mongolic race, 
much more closely allied to the Bur- 
mese than to the Chinese or Mon- 
=e proper, and are broad-shoul- 
ered and muscular. 


TIGRIS, a large river of Asiatic Turkey, 
rises south of Lake Goljik, in the 
mountains of Kurdistan, within a 
few miles of the eastern bend of 
the Euphrates, and flows 1,150 
miles SE., E., and SE. again, till at 
Kurna it joins the Euphrates (q. v.) 
90 miles above its mouth in the Per- 
sian Gulf. It receives the Bitlis, 
Great and Little Zab, and Dyala, all 
from the left. In its upper course 
the Tigris is very swift, and it 
brings down the mud. On its ban's 
are Diarbekir, Mosul, and Bagdad, 
with the ruins of Nineveh, Seleu- 
cia and Ctesiphon. The river is 
navigable for small steamers to 
Bagdad. 


TILSIT, a town of East Prussia, on the 
left bank of the Memel or Niemen, 
65 miles NE. of Koénigsberg by rail. 
Here was signed, on the island in 
the river, the treaty of 1807 between 
Russia and Napoleon.- Pop. 40,000. 


TIRLEMONT, a Belgian town, 30 miles 
ESE. of Brussels. Here the French, 
under Dumouriez, defeated the Aus- 
trians in 1793. Pop. 18,000. 


TOGOLAND. German colony on the 
Gulf of Guinea, West Africa. An- 
nexed by Germany in 1884. 

It is bounded on the south by the 
Atlantic, on the west by the British 
possessions on the Gold Coast; on 
the north and east by the French 
colonies of Upper Senegal and Da- 
homey. Area: about 33,700 square 
miles; population, about 1,000,000 
negroes and negroids. In 1910 there 
were 372 whites, of whom 340 were 
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Germans. 
Climate: hot, humid and un- 
healthy. Flora: oil palms, rubber, 


P timber and dyewood trees. Fauna: 
elephants and lions in the interior; 
cattle and sheep, horses and donkeys 
_-—s are plentiful. 
It is rich in iron ore. The capi- 
3 e, a German creation, is a 
____ ¢ity of about 5,000 inhabitants and 
the seat of the Governor; it is the 
: sea terminus of the railway sys- 
a few churches, schools 


tals, and several large 


The territory surrendered to An- 
glo-French forces Aug. 25, 1914. It 
was made a mandatary of the 
League of Nations in 1919. 


TOUL, a town in the French Dep. of 
Meurthe-et-Moselle, on the Moselle, 
20 miles W. of Nancy. The Tullum 
Leucorum of the Romans, Toul 
maintained a semi-independence till 
1545; on Sept. 23, 1870, surrendered 
to the Germans after bombardment; 
and since has been strongly fortified 
with a cordon of forts. Pop. about 
10,000. 


TRANSYLVANIA (i. e., “Beyond the 
Woods ” from Hungary. Hungarian: 
Ardeal-forest country; German: Sie- 
benburgen). Bounded by Hungary 
proper on the west and north, by 
Bukowina on the northeast and by 
Rumania on the east and south. 
Area about 21,000 square miles; 
population (1910) 2,678,367. The 
country, forming an irregular circle, 
is surrounded on all sides by the 
so-called Transylvanian Mountains, 
the southern continuation of the Car- 
pathians, which, on the east and 
south borders, form a huge natural 
fortress. The highest peak (Negoi) 
is 8,345 feet high. 


The principal rivers are the Maros, 
Aluta (which pierces the famous 
Roteturm Pass to enter Rumania) 
and the Szamos. Hot Summers al- 
ternate with very cold Winters, but 
the climate is healthy. There are 
numerous mineral springs of all 
kinds. 


22.6 per cent. is arable land, 16.5 
per cent. meadows and gardens, 9.5 
per cent. pastures, 37.3 per cent. 
forests, 13.5 per cent. unproductive 
soil. The principal occupations of 
the inhabitants are agriculture, 
cattle raising and mining. Luxuriant 
vegetation: Maize, wheat, rye, hemp, 
flax, tobacco, &c. Fauna: Bears, 
wolves, foxes, boars, chamois, buf- 
faloes. 

Transylvania has the richest gold 
mines in Europe; 1900 output about 
$1,500,000. Other metals are silver, 
copper, lead and iron. The preduction 
of coal has been retarded by the 
abundance of timber. 


The population is composed of 
Hungarians, Szeklers (a mixed race 
closely akin to the Hungarians), 
Saxons and Rumanians, which latter 
form the majority of the inhabitants. 
The Saxons are the posterity of the 
German immigrants brought by 
King Geza II (1141-61) from Flan- 
ders and the lower Rhine to repeople 
and cultivate desolated territories. 


Their literary language is high Ger- 
man; their spoken language is a 
kind of low German. The gypsies, 
many of whom have now taken to 
agriculture or gold washing, are 
estimated at about 50,000. Ar- 
menians, Bulgarians, Ruthenians and 
Greeks complete the ethnic mosaic. 


The Hungarians are mostly Roman 
Catholics or Unitarians, the Ger- 
mans Protestants, while the Ru- 
manians adhere to the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church. 


Transylvania formed part of the 
Roman province of Dacia. In 1004 
King Stephen I. of Hungary became 
master of the land. In 1526 (after 
the battle of Mohacs) the voivode 
(Prince) John Zapolya became its 
independent ruler. In 1699 the Porte, 
which for more than a century and 
a half supported the successors of 
Zapolya against the House of Aus- 
tria, acknowledged the suzerainty of 
the Hapsburg dynasty over the coun- 
try, which in 1765 was raised to a 
Grand Duchy by Maria Theresa. In 
1849 Transylvania was separated 
from Hungary, but it was complete- 
ly reincorporated with it in 1867. It 
is now incorporated in the Kingdom 
of Rumania. 


TREBIZOND, the capital of a prov- 
ince of NE. Asia Minor, and a flour- 
ishing Black Sea port. It is sur- 
rounded by walls, outside which are 
Christian suburbs. On the capture 
of Constantinople by the Crusaders 
in 1204, one of the imperial Byzan- 
tine family, Alexis, founded the Em- 
nire of Trebizond—which stretched 
from the Phasis to the Halys—and 
repelled the Turks till 1462. Popu- 
lation, 50,000. 


TRENT, a town of Austria, in the S. 
Tyrol, on the Adige’s left bank, 145 
miles by rail SSW. of Innsbriick, and 
59 N. of Verona. Population, 30,000. 
Italian from 1809 to 1813, Trent is 
still quite Italian in aspect, lan- 
guage and habits, and the restora- 
tion to Italy of it and the district 
(Trentino), with Trieste, is the aim 
of irredentist agitation. It has been 
accorded to Italy by the Peace 
Treaty of 1919. 


TREVISO, a town of Italy, 17 miles N. of 
Venice. Population, 41,000. 


TRIESTE, the most important seaport 
of Austro- Hungary, and the chief 
trading town on the Adriatic, stands 
at the head of the Gulf of Trieste, an 
arm of the Gulf of Venice, 370 miles 
by rail SSW. of Vienna. In 1849 it 
was constituted an imperial free city, 
and attached and belonging to it is a 


™ ae 
territory 36 square miles in 


Population (1911), 229,475 (a - 


Italian-speaking). Trieste was of im- _ 


portance under the Romans. In 1382 — 
it passed finally to Austria. It is 
now under Italian sovereignty. 


TSING-TAU, capital of the former Ger- 
man protectorate of Kiao-cha 
free port with a good harbor, grow- 
ing trade and a railway to Tsi-nan. 
Now under Japanese control. 


TULA (Too’la), a town of Russia, 110 
miles S. of Moscow by rail. It man- 
ufactures iron and steel goods, espe- 
cially firearms. 
Area of Tula Government 12,000 
square miles. Population, 1,800,000. 


UDINE, a walled town of Italy, 85 miles 
by rail NE. of Venice. Population, 
eh 000. 


UKRAINE, long contended for by Poland 
= Russia, is now an independent 
tate. 


USKUB, an old capital of Serbia, 130 
miles NW. of Saloniki by rail, re- 
covered from Turkey in 1912. Popu- 
lation, 30,000. 


UST URT (“ii” as “o00”), the desert 
plateau between the Caspian and the 
Sea of Aral. 


VALENCIENNES, a town and first-class 
fortress of France, in the department 
of Nord, ‘stands at the entrance of 
the Rhonelle into the Scheldt (which 
flows through the town in several 
arms), by rail 155 miles NNE. of 
Paris and 58 SW. of Brussels. Va- 
lenciennes was ceded to France in 


1678, and was taken by the Allies in — 


1793, after a siege of 84 days, but 
a next year. Population, 35,- 
00 


VAN, a walled town of former Turkey in 
Asia, the capital once of an Arme- 
nian kingdom, near the SE. shore of 
Lake Van, 145 miles SE. of Erzerum. 
Population, 35,000. 


VERDUN, a fortified French town in the 
department of Meuse, 35 miles W. 
of Metz by rail. Population, 23,100. 
The fortress has been often besieged, 
in 1870 by the Germans for six 
weeks, when it capitulated. Scene 
of heroic and successful defense by 
the French in the World War. 


VERMELLES, a _ village 


ing. It was captured by the 
Dec. 7, 1914. 


VERVIERS, a Belgian town o} 
Vesdre, 15 miles ESE. wee 
47,000. 2 


vite, = 
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Population, 135,000. | 


La Bassés, for two months, al- — 
most, the centre of continuous fight. Noe 


IBORG, capital of a division of Finland, 
at the head of an inlet from the Gulf 
of Finland, 75 miles NW. of Petro- 
grad, with Transund, 8 miles dis- 
tant, for its port. Pop. 53,000. 


— YVILNA, capital of a Government of W. 
: Russia, on the Villia, 430 miles SW. 
of Petrograd by rail. Pop. 188,000. 
It was the Lithuanian capital. 


_ VISTULA, a great river of Poland, rises 
in Austrian Silesia, 3,600 feet above 
sea level, among the outliers of Car- 
pathians. Formed by three head 
waters, the White, Little and Black 
Vistulas, it flows 650 miles north- 
ward, but with many bends, and re- 
ceiving the Bug and other tribu- 
taries, past Cracow, Warsaw, Plock, 
Lipno, Thorn, Kulm, Graudenz and 
Danzig till it enters the Baltic Sea 
by several mouths. 


VITRY-LE-FRANCOIS, a fortified town 
in the French dept. Marne, on the 
Marne, 127 miles E. by S. of Paris. 
Pop. 7,984. 


VLADIMIR, a town of Russia, on the 
Kliasma’s left bank, 120 miles NE. 
of Moscow by rail. Founded in the 
twelfth century, it was in the four- 

gi teenth century practically capital of 

i, Russia. Pop. 30,000. 


_ VLADIVOSTOK, a town of E. Asiatic 
Pal Russia, near the north limit of Korea, 
on Peter the Great Bay. It has one 
of the finest harbors in the world. 
Here, in 1891, the Czarevitch cut the 
first sod of the great Transsiberian 
Railway. Founded in 1861, it had in 
1910 a population of 90,000. 


VOLHYNIA, a Government of W. Rus- 
sia; area 27,743 square miles. Pop. 
8,900,000. 


VOLOGDA, capital of a NE. province of 
Russia on the River Vologda, 260 
miles NE. of Moscow by rail. Pop. 
32,000. 


VOSGES, a range of mountains sepa- 
= rating Alsace from the French de- 
partments of Vosges and Meurthe 
and the German Lorraine, and lying 
partly in Northeastern France and 
__-Western Germany; highest summits 
_-4,100-4,677 feet. 


‘S, a mountainous department of 

Northeastern France, formed out of 

oa part of the old province of 
raine ed E. by German 

Area 2,300 square miles; 
on (1911) 433,914. 
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of the Vistula, 625 (695?) miles 
SSW. of Petrograd, and 320 (387?) 
miles E, of Berlin; built mostly upon 
a hill, rising something over 100 feet 
above the river. The old town, with 
its narrow streets, bears a somewhat 
medieval aspect. The famous sub- 
urb of Praga, stormed by the Rus- 
sians in 1794, lies on the right bank 
of the Vistula. 

Population (1912) 821,369. The 
old royal castle, erected by the Ma- 
sovian dukes—Duke Conrad (9th 
century) is the reputed founder of 
the town—was greatly embellished 
by King John Sobieski (1624-1696), 
and the last King of Poland, Stanis- 
las Poniatowski (1732-1798). 


The university, founded in 1816, 
but suspended after the Polish revo- 
lution of 1830-31, was reopened in 
1869 as a Russian institution (num- 
ber of students in 1913 was 2,415). 

Next to Lodz, Warsaw is the prin- 
cipal industrial town of Russian Po- 
land, and, generally speaking, one of 
the most pleasant and animated 
cities of Eastern Europe. 


July 28-30, 1656, near Warsaw, the 
Poles (King John Casimir) were de- 
feated by Charles X. of Sweden and 
Frederick William, the Great Elector 
of Brandenburg. In 1795 Prussia 
annexed the city; in 1807 the latter 
and its surroundings were raised to 
a duchy; in 1813 Warsaw was incor- 
porated with the Russian Empire. 
In 1919 it became the capital of the 
Republic of Poland. 


WARTHE (Polish Warta), river of Rus- 
sian Poland and Germany (length 
over 450 miles; navigable for 250 
miles). It rises 35 miles northwest 
of Cracow, flows in a generally 
northwestern direction through a 
level and in part marshy country, 
joining the Oder at Kustrin. There 
is canal communication (through 
the Netze) with the Vistula. 


WELLAND CANAL, a canal 26%4 miles 
long, running through Canadian ter- 
ritory between Lakes Ontario and 
Erie. At least two attempts appear 
to have been made by Germans in 
the United States to destroy it, both 
of which were failures. 


WILHELMSHAVEN, the chief naval 
port of Germany, on the W. side of 
the entrance of the Bay of Jahde, 45 
miles NW. of Bremen. It is a fort- 
ress of the first rank. Pop. 35,000. 


WINDAU, a Russian seaport in Cour- 
land, 120 miles NE. of Memel. Pop. 
7,094. 


YPRES, a Belgian town 30 miles SSW. 
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of Bruges by rail and 8 miles from 
the French frontier. It once was one 
of the most important manufactur- 
ing towns in Flanders, with 200,000 
inhabitants in the 14th century and 
4,000 looms. Pop. 17,000. Ypres is a 
very old town, dating from the 9th 
and 10th centuries. In 1688 it was 
strongly fortified by Louis XIV. 
Scene of terrific fighting in the 
World War. 


YSER, a small Belgian coast river 
which, like the Meuse and the 
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ern front, XI., 99. 

French sixteen-inch gun used in the battle 
of the Somme, VITIL., 1006. 

Guns of the largest calibre which can be 
transported only on_ special railroad 
tracks, XVI., 285. 

ASQUITH COALITION CABINET, IV., 628- 
329, 

ATHENS, Heart of, As seen from the 
Acropolis, X., 913, 

AUTOMOBILES, see ARMORED CARS. 

AUTOMOBILES: 


German war invention: automobile having - 


wheels made of steel springs, X., 960. 

AVIATION CAMPS: 

Aviation camp of allied armies at Salonica, 
Male, s2; 
French monoplancs awaiting command to 
attack on the Somme, IX., 209. 
ee SCHOOL, German, at Luebeck, 
.., 865. : 

BAGDAD, British Army entering (March 11, 
LOM), cult. cps, 

BALFOUR, ARTHUR JAMES, British For- 
eign Minister, and Sec'y of State Robert 
Lansing, XI. 394. 

BALLOON, French Observation, ‘‘ Sausage "’ 
type, preparing to ascend, X., 1057. 

BAPAUME, once a prosperous’ town, 
wrecked by the German Army before 
their evacuation, XI., 316. 

BAR-LE-DUC, Bastians of, XIII., 306. 

‘““BATTALION OF DEATH,’’ composed of 
Russian girl soldiers, XIII., 143. 

BA from a British biplane, 
It., 6. 

BELGIAN GIRLS at Antwerp distributing 
walnuts to soldiers behind the defenses, 


11., S86. 

BELGIAN MISSION TO THE UNITED 
STATES, THI, XII., 268. 

BELGIAN ORPHANS: German soldiers on 
outpost duty near Antwerp sharing their 
food with little Belgian orphans, II., 893. 

BELGIAN OUTPOST in action, II., 897. 

BELGIAN REFUGEES: 

Belgian men, women and children sleeping 
on straw at Rosendaal, Holland, II., 882. 
Peasant with a sleeping child on a wheel- 

mae ee aoe from Louvain, II., 867. 
SLGIU) redeemed from Germa 
XVI. a eS 2: 

BERLIN: Entrained middle-aged and elder- 
ly volunteers leave for the front, IT., 866. 

ir a France, in ruins, XVII., 418- 


419. 
BIRTH of the Czechoslovak Nation, XIX., 1. 
BOLO PASHA sentenced to death as a 
traitor, XV., 95. 
Mi ns LEADERS AT A FUNERAL, 
BOMB-THROWER, British projector at the 
ree ee X., 768, 

‘* Crapouillot,’’ he, a home-mad - 
hace a WIit., 254. Caan 
rene bomb-thrower  usir i 

shield, VII., 254. ee 


BOURESCHES captured Americans, 
XVIL, 142. ee a peer 
BOVENT (French village), ruins of, after 
the storm of high explosives, X., 721. 

ee aa of January-Feb- 

v; ac sim i * F 

ES ae ae muro sone 

epresentatives of th 
ne 208 e Central Powers, 
igning e Armistice a rest- 

Dec. 16, 1917. XIV, 4] 


BRITISH CORPS SCHOOL in France, gen-_ 


eral view of; institutions at which An 
ican officers are receiving ins‘ 


XIV., 523; officers re 


_in handling the Stokes mortar. at a Brit- 
ish Corps School in France, XIV., 507. 
ca ole IMPERIAL WAR CONFERENCE 

June 12, 1918), XVI., 474. 
BRITISH SCOUTS caught in the glare of a 
German illuminating bomb, VIII., 911. 
BROOKLYN BRIDGE, Naval militiamen 
guarding, X., 960. 

BRUSSELS: German soldiers examining one 
of the concealed forts near the city, Il., 
eg redeemed from German rule, XVIIL., 


BUCHAREST, Rumania, National Bank of, 
IX., 61; Royal Palace at, IX., 59. 

BULGARIAN ROYAL FAMILY, the four 
royal children, IX., 96. 

CAMBRAI, visit of German Emperor to bat- 
tlefield, XV., 94. 

CAMOUFLAGED BRIDGE screened from 
the enemy observers, XIV., 190. 

CAMOUFLAGED HILLS, made by the ca- 
mouflage corps, XIV., 190. 

eeeUe, Butter and Potato, in Berlin, VII., 

CELEBRATION in Rome of American Inde- 
pendence Day, XVII., 78. 

CHARGE of marines at Belleau Wood, 
XVII., 190-190-a. 

CHARLES I., Coronation of as King of Hun- 
gary (Dec. 30, 1916), X., 963. 

CHATEAU-THIERRY, stone bridge across 
the Marne, at, where American troops 
distinguished themselves in June, 1918, 
XVI., 506; after the battle, XVII., 143. 

CHAUCONIER, near Meaux, on the Marne, 
he artillery advancing through, IL, 


CHAULNES WOODS, after the battle, X., 


CHURCHILL, WINSTON SPENCER, and 
his wife, 1I., 1104. 

bed ae HALL at Ypres, Belgium, XVIII, 

COMBLES (village) ruins of, IX., 400. 

CONSCRIPTION, drawing the numbers of 
America’s first conscripts (July 20, 1917), 
XII., 394. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, crowds gathered at 
Mosque of Faith while Sheikh Ul-Islam 
proclaims declaration of war against the 
Allies, II., 909. 

COUCY-LE-CHATEAU (best preserved me- 
diaeval castle in France) before the Ger- 
man invasion, XI., 522. 

COUCY-LE-CHATEAU, after the German 
retreat, XI., 523. 

COUCY-LE-CHATEAU, view of the devas- 
tated park of the castle after German 
retreat, XI., 523. 

COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 
(American) and its Advisory Board, XIL., 
2 


68. 

COURRIER, LE, Journal des Internes, daily 
newspaper, hand-lettered, issued by Bel- 
gian prisoners in Holland, IX., 509. 

CRIPPLES: é 

Belgian soldier learning how to make lace 
from an élderly Belgian woman, X., 816. 
French war cripple, having but one leg and 
one arm, yet is an expert dyemaker, 

X., 817. : ) 

French war cripple, with no right arm, 

pushing wheelbarrow, X., 817. : 

French war cripple wielding a pick with an 

artificial hand, X., 817. : 

French war cripple wielding a shovel with 

artificial pends, es, S17: 

CRIPPLES, see also ARTIFICIAL LIMBS. 

DANISH WEST INDIES: 

American sailors from the U. 8S. S. ‘‘ Han- 

“‘Olympia,’’ assembled in 
nment buildings at St. 
ess the formal transfer of 

es to the United States, 
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** DEUTSCHLAND," THE, First commercial 
submarine in history, which crossed the 
Atlantic from Germany, landing at Balti- 
more, July 9, 1916, with a cargo of dye- 
stuffs, VIII., 830. 

The interior of the ‘‘ Deutschland,"’ X., 705. 


DIRIGIBLE BALLOON (French), watching 
for Submarines that are under water and 
calling destroyers by wireless, XI., 285. 

DISTINGUISHED GROUP of allied military 
leaders, XIX., 1. : 

ag CAMP, me Jersey, XIII., 221. 
merican soldiers in traini é d ix 
N. J., XIV., 506. kt sian 

DOGS: 

eer a French war-dogs employed for 
xv ene and Red Cross work, 

Trained for the British Army as dispatch 
bearers, XVI., 284. 

DOLOMITES, Night patrol: Austro-iiun- 
garian guards on duty, VII., 238. 

DUBLIN POST OFFICE, THE, After the 

Sat ee Vil., 415. 

JBLIN, Sackville Str e > TeVE 
VIL, 415 e eet after the revolt, 

ERNECOURT: On the firing line, II., S87. 

ERZERUM, Grand Duke Nicholas leaving 

ee at, VII., 286. e 
D- OTECTOR for the Frenc - 
thrower, VII., 254. Son eee 

FEUDAL CASTLE, see FORTRESSES. 

FIELD KITCHEN, Canadian, X., 1024. 

FINNISH LAKE REGION, Near Favastel- 
lius, view of, XV., 443. 

FIRST AID in the American front-line 
trenches, XV., 3: 

FIRST AID STATION (American), in the 
trenches in France, XV., 237. 

FIRST REICHSTAG CONFERENCE After 
German revolution, XIX., 1. 

FIUME, HUNGARY, XIX., 381. 

FLANDERS, Typical scenes of devastation, 
XV., 523. 

FLANDERS DRIVE, French officer examin- 
ing the new German defensive positions, 
XNIII., 506. 

FLANDERS MUD, The 
SULT) bee, 

FORTRESSES: 

Bar-le-Duc, the Bastions of, XIII., 306. 

Feudal Castle, XIII., 305. 

Feudal Castle, 1180 A. D., bird's-eye view 
of the, XIII., 304. 

First artillery defense against, XIII., 306. 

Gallioicite Toe. 58°08. C.. XIII... SOL. 

Gallo-Roman Cité, The, XIII., 302. 

Gallo-Roman Cité, as fortified by the Ro: 
rt Emperor Julian (359 A. D.), XIII., 
203. 

Roman Camp, the nermanent, XTII.. 302. 

Roman Oppidum, The, XIII., 301. 

Vauban’s defenses, XIII., 308. 

Vauban's defenses, scientific attack on, 
AULL.>. OO. 

Vauban’'s enceinte and chain of forts, XIIT., 


battle in the, 


308. 

FRANCIS, JOSEPH I., Emperor of Austria, 
Funeral of, at Vienna, X., 897. 

FRENCH ACADEMY, a group of members 
of the, LX, 49) 

FRENCH AIRPLANES 
XVII., 190-190a. 
FRENCH BATTLEFIELD, part of an ac- 

tual, XVI., 316. 

FRENCH CHASSEURS ALPINS, during a 
visit to New York, visiting the Statue of 
Liberty on Bedlow’s Island, XVT., 1. 

FRENCH CHATEAU, shelled by the Ger- 
mans after they had been driven out of 
the village by the Canadians, XV., 475. 

FRENCH DECORATING GRAVES of Amer- 
ican soldiers, XVII., 418-419. 

FRENCH entering Strasburg, XVIII., 191. 

FRENCH FRONT, glimpses of a, VII., 447. 

FRENCH SOLDIERS, a French “ poilu’s"’ 
snapshot of his company resting In a 
grove just out of reach of the German 
shells, IX., 416. , 


releasing bombs, 
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FRENCH SOLDEIRS in review near the 
Oise, preparatory to returning to battle 
on the Somme, IX., 401. 


FRENCH TOWN practically wiped out in the 
German offensive which began on March 
21, 1918, XVI., 95 

FRENCH TOWN wrecked by the retreating 
Germans; a Canadian ammunition rail- 
way has been built through the ruins, 
XVI., 507. 

FRENCH VILLAGE near the front, IX., 417, 

FRENCH WOMEN before the graves of the 
beloved ones on reconquered ground, IX., 
501. 

FREIGHT CARS (French), caught in hostile 
gunfire on the Somme, X., 1056. 

ae Japanese battleship, launched in 1914, 

5951. 

GALICIA, Winter in; a village along the 
Stripa River, X., 768. 

GALLIENI, Funeral of, whose taxicab army 
Saved Paris, VITI., 910. 

GAS ATTACK, a German, photographed from 
an airplane, XVI., 317; Russian trench 
during a German gas attack, IX., 272. 

GAS MASKS, American troops in France 
ready for a gas attack, XV., 47. 

Artillerymen with masks and goggles to 
RT 855 them against poisonous gases, 
a“ . 
Different types of gas masks, XVI., 31 

GENEVA, Switzerland, XIX., 381. 

GEORGE V., King of England, fac simile of 
his message to the soldiers of the United 
States (April, 1918), XVI., 69. 

GEORGE V. AND ADMIRAL SIR DAVID 
BEATTY, XII., 458. 

GEORGE V., QUEEN MARY AND LORD 
KITCHENER cheered by Canadian High- 
landers at Salisbury, England, II., 904. 

GERARD, JAMES W., Ambassador, and his 
Embassy Staff, X., 977. 

GERMAN CEMETERY AT ST. MIHIEL, 
XVIE., 418-419. 

GERMAN OFFICER (captured) salutes a 
Belgian flag, IJ., 883. 

GERMAN PRISONERS~ OF WAR reaching 
Southern England, II., 885. 

GERMAN SOLDIER killed near his machine 
gun at entrance of his dugout, IX., 240. 

German Soldiers welcomed home as con- 
querors, XIX., 1. 

GERMAN WAR TRIUMPHS, Berlin artist's 
view of, VIT., 432 

GERMAN WRECKAGE of French industries, 
206 Sele 

GLIMPSES of underground warfare, XVII., 


GORDON. CAMP, Atlanta, Ga., 
United States troops at, XV., 

GORIZI under bombardment, VII., 

GOURAUD, GENERAL, and army, OS vit, 
126. 

GOURAUD, GENERAL, bafore the divisional 
Dy reer on the Champagne front, X., 


review of 
14. 


GRAND TURK,” Letter of Marque, pri- 
vateer of the War of 1812, of Salem, 14 
guns, at Marseilles, 1815, XIII, 446. 
GRAVES of the_ first Americans Oa cike in 
France (Nov. 3, 1917), XIV., 
Greatest Naval’ surrender a 
Seva Ly, oh. 
Greeting President Wilson in the Palace 
de la Concorde, XVIII., t 
GRENADES: 
French hand grenade, XV., 60. 
TIneandescent light grenades, VII., 254. 
a teat fired first American shot, XVILI., 
‘“‘HAMPSHIRE,’’ The, British armored 
cruiser, sunk by a mine, off Orkneys, with 
Tord Kitchener and staff, VIII., 607. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY REGIMENT 
te through the streets of Boston, 


" history, 


Hanne heavy gun across river, XII., 190- 
HE ADOUARTERS OF AMERICAN PEACE 
DELEGATION, XVIII., 191. 
HEBRON, the King’ s Pool at, XIVv., 127, 


HERRINGEN, JOSIAS von, German General, 
in conversation with General Otto von 
Emmich, II., 


HELMETS, ‘eevicat soldiers wearing steel 
helmets, AIL Pea 


HELSINGFORS, Finland, Bank of, where 
the Red Guards, who tried to break into 
the building, and were repulsed by the 
White Guards, XV., 438. 

eNVIL, 19 spot where ‘Armistice was signed, 

“HIV. : Japanese Battle cruiser, launched 
in 1911, IX., 552. 

HOSPITAL CORPS at Camp Wadsworth, 
Spartanburg, S. C., learning how to re- 
move wounded men from the trenches, 
XIII., 474. 

HOSPITAL TRAINS: 

British Red Cross ambulance express train, 
interior view of, IX., 
German hospital car, Be "481. 

HUMBERT, GENERAL, leaving headquar- 
ters for a tour of the lines in the Ver- 
dun District, X., 801. 

HUY, BATTLE OF: Belgian soldier and a 
wounded lad, II., 871. 

INDIANS, NORTH AMERICAN, Fighting 
for Canada on French front, X., 1,023. 
Berm ce Bae ae charging under difficul- 

ties, I 

ITAITAN AUEINI during the retreat, XIV., 
190. 

ITALIAN MISSION TO THE UNITED 
STATES: Scene in the City College Sta- 
dium, N. Y. City, during the Pageant 
given by the Italian Societies of N. Y. in 
honor of the Prince of Udine and the 
Italian Mission, XII., 269. 

JACKSON, CAMP, near Columbia, S. C., 
Panoramic view of, XVI., 333. 

JAFFA, ancient port of Palestine, XIV., 126 

JAPANESE at Viadivostak, XVIL., 190-190a. 

JERUSALEM, The British occupation of 
Dec. 11, 1917, XIV., 427. 

JERUSALEM, Gen. Allenby entering, XIV, 


JERUSALEM, looking toward the Mount of 
Olives, XI., 143. 

JERUSALEM, surrender of (Dec. 9, 1917), 
2OV.,. 285: 

JOFFRE (Gen.), breaking ground for the 
Lafayette Monument at Baltimore (May 
14, 1917), XII., 237. 

JOFFRE (Gen.), while still Commander in 
Chief, consulting a group cf his Gen- 
erals, oo OU Ls 

KIAU-CHAU: 

eae bluejackets coming ashore, II., 
9 

German garrison moving to the outer de- 
fenses during the siege, II., 911. 

German gun, crumbled by Japanese and 
British shells, IL., 912. 

KING OF SAXONY w itnessing a parade be- 
fore the German Crown Prince’s Head- 
quarters, II., 909. 

KITCHENER (Lord), Memorial Services for 
in St. Paul's Cathedral, London, June 13, 
1916, attended by King George and Queen 
Mary and by representatives of all the 
Allied Powers, VIII., 782. 

perl ie GUN WORKS, a scene in the, IL, 


9 

‘“ LACONIA,” passenger steamer, the sink- 
ing of the, XI., 14. 

LA COULOTTE ’ (Ruins of), captured by 
Canadians, XIII., 332. 

LEADERS in movement for an independent 
Poland, XVIII., 199. 

LEMBERG, the capital of Galicia, panorama 
of, VIII., 927. 

LIBERTY LOAN PARADE: 

British ‘‘Tank'’ and American armored 
car in a, XIil., 546. 

Great demonstration in connection with the 
Second Liberty Loan Campaign, outside 
the City Hall, New York City, XIII., 268. 

On Fifth Avenue, New York, .22Val, 1902. 

Second Liberty Loan Parade in Philadel- 
phia, XITI., 459. 


Second Liberty Loan Poster, ‘‘ Shall we be 
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more tender with our dollars than with 
the lives of our sons?’ XIII., 190. 

Third pee Loan Poster (April 6-May 4, 
1918), XV., 333. 


LIEGE, “ Bridge of the Arches,’' blown up 
by the Belgians to hamper the enemy, 


LOCRE, village of, at the at of Mount 
Kemmel, Ruins of, XVI. 

LONDON, ‘Trafalgar Baesce, san it appears 
= ig three and a half years of war, XV., 


LOUVAIN: 
Fleeing peasant, with a sleeping child in a 
wheelbarrow, escaping from, Il., 867. 
Interior of the ve tats library, ae 872. 
Ruins of the Cathedral, II., 870. 
LUSITANIA, XVII., 145. 
LUSITANIA, Graves of the victims of, at 
Queenstown, Ireland, XVI., 126. 
LUSITANIA MEDAL, German medal of 
Lusitania disaster, VII., 460. 
** MAINZ,”’ sinking of this German cr uiser, 
in the battle off Heligoland, I1., 884. 
an ti (Belgium) : 


II., 888. 
MAMMOTH GUN that shelled Paris, XVII., 


MARCHAND, GENERAL, of African fame, 
before his Headquarters on the Somme 
front, X., 0. 

MARINES, New York Naval Militia march- 
ing down Fifth Avenue on their way to 
entrain to begin active sea service, XI., 


220. 
MARSHAL PETAIN 
umph, XVIII., 190. 
“ MATER DOLOROSA BELGICA,”’ painting 
by Frank Brangwyn, VIII., 687. 
MAUBEUGE FORT, A., shattered by Ger- 
man siege-guns, II., 873 
MAURETANIA, sister ship of the Lusitania, 
mew Tir... 1. : 
MEBTING of two great allied Generals, 
XVIII., 381. 
MINE-LAYER; 
German submarine mine-layer, VIII., 
Italian mine-layer, XI., 95. 
Laying defensive mines around New York 
Harbor, XI., 126. 
MODERN SOLDIERS clothed 
SVL... 127. 
pesy German Prison Camp money, IX., 


12 

MONTTOR, AND MERRIMAC 
March 9, 1862, IX., 305. 

MONTENEGRO, Parliament Chamber of, in 
Cettinje, used by Hungarian soldiers as 
a dining room, X., 576. 

MORGAN, J. P., Jr., and his would-be as- 
sassin, IV., 865. 

“MORT HOMME” HILL: 

After it had been swept by French artil- 
lery fire and captured by French infantry, 
lias, DOT. 

“The Fight for the Ravine,’’ by the French 
artist, Simont, VIII., 671. 

MORTAR, The French Mobile 380 millimeter 
mortar, bombarding the German lines on 
the Somme, IX., 193. 
MOSCOW, Kremlin’ of, XIV., 4. 
MURAL MANSION in Paris, "XVIII., 190. 
NATIONAL ARMY, Men from Camp Upton, 
before leaving for France, march through 
ie ©. City .on a 22, 1918, during a 
orm, XV., 31 
NAIHONAL ARMY CELEBRATION PA- 
RADE, at el aa led by President 
Wilson, Sept. 4, 1917, in honor of the men 
drafted from the District of Columbia, 


XIII., 30. 

NAL GUARD, Departure of the New 
NATION Aug. 30, 1917, easy | OL. 
NAZARETH, Town of, XVIIL, 190-190a. 
NEWPORT NAVAL ENCAMPMENT, Se Lt., 
NEW YORK celebrating the end of the war, 
gg YORK colored troops returning, XIX., 


: Il.. Greeting his victorious 
. NIGHOLAS in Galicia, VIII., 926. 


a huge German siege- 


entering Metz in tri- 


1,103. 


in armor, 


in action, 


NICHOLAS II. AND GENERAL ALEXEI- 
BFF at Staff Headquarters at Petrograd, 


VIE., 526. 
AND HIS FAMILY, IIL., 


NICHOLAS II. 
Frontispiece. 

NICHOLAS II. AND HIS SON, IV.., 788. 

NICHOLAS II.’S portrait torn from its frame 
in the Duma, XI., 507. 

NICHOLAS NICHOLAY EVICH, GRAND 
DUKE, inspecting the captured fortress 
of Erzerum, VII., 286. 

NICHOLAS NICHOLAYEVICH, GRAND 
DUKE, leaving his headquarters at Erze- 
rum, VII., 286. 

NIEUPORT (Belgium), 
Sisters, II., 865. 


Convent of the Little 


NO MAN'S LAND at night, XVII., 190-190a. 
NOYON, French Army engineers at work 
repairing streets blown up by departing 


Germans, XI., 317. 

NURSE reading to a convalescent soldier in 
the war hospital at Calais, II., 894. 

OASIS near Cairo, and the Pyramids of 
Gizeh, X., 1104. 

ORDER OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE (dec- 
cration), XII., 329. 

ee in Boston of 26th Division, XIX., 
wc 

PARIS: 

Glimpse of Paris at sunset; two balloons 
watching amid the clouds for hostile Ger- 
man aircraft, X., 575. 

Searchlights sweeping the sky for German 
airships, II., 875. 

Trenches ae ‘in preparation of street fight- 
ngs. .T., 


PATROL, British, leaving the trench for 
dangerous service in the shell-shattered 
strip of ground between the lines, IX., 


225. 


eee CONFERENCE in session, XVIII., 


PEKING, American soldiers 
Legation at, XIII., 349. 
ae Ours French officer 


PERONNE, Public Square, 
bombed houses left by 
mans, XI1., 316. 

PHILIPOT (General), of the French Army, 
decorating American officers, XVI., 31. 

PICARDY: 

French fighting in the ruins of a village 
church, X., 577. 

Inhabitants who were for ced to leave their 
homes when the German advance began, 
XVI., 94. 

““POILU’ 
VII., 447. 

French poilus dining at a Pea German 
observation ‘post, tat 

** POMMERN,” The, "2 ie battleship sunk 
in the battle of Jutland, VIIL., 607. 

PONT-A-MOUSSON, Church of St. 
at, in the Toul sector, XVI., 143. 

PRESIDENT WILSON at Peace es erence, 

ae Si a MONEY, s. MONEY. 

RS, American soldiers ca 

ite Germans, RLV 5 DIT: sae ited 
ermans captured by ‘the or 
battle of Flanders, XIII., Rete 

PRIVATEER, The letter of ean “‘ Grand 
Turk,’’ at Marseilles, 1815, XITT., 466. 

- QUEEN aie a fee British battle 

ruiser, sunk in e Battle o 
Vl Gor f Jutland, 

QUEENSTOWN, IRELAND, Three large 
graves where 178 victims of the Lusitania 
are buried, XVI., 127. 

RAILROADS’ WAR BOARD, UNITED 
STATES, XIV., 204. 

RASPUTIN, among his admirers in the Rus- 
sian court, XI., 506. 

RECRUITING POSTER: 

Se s Call to Arms, “* Columbia Calls," 

english War Poster, “* The Empire Ne 
men,” VIIL, 779. aoe 


Buarding the 
using a, VII., 


burned and 
departing Ger- 


eating his dinner on a cold day, 


Laurent 
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(U. S.) Navy's appeal for men, XIL., 79. 
English War Poster, ‘‘ Take up the Sword 
of Justice,’’ VIII., 780. 

RED CROSS AMBULANCE (British), col- 
lecting and caring for the wounded just 
behind the battle line in France, IX., 465. 

RED CROSS NURSE at a hospital in North- 
ern France, hanging Christmas evergreen 
above a wounded soldier's cot, II., 906. 

RED CROSS NURSE taking down the last 
message of a dying British soldier on the 
battlefied, IL., 895. 

RED CROSS PARADE, Great farewell pa- 
rade in New York City of the American 
Red Cross women and men who are serv- 
ing in hospitals abroad, XIII., 269. 

RED CROSS CAMPAIGN PARADF, Second 
in New York City, May 18, 1918, XVI., 1. 

REGIMENTAL AID POST, VII., 223. 


REJOICING IN ALLIED CAPITALS, 
SVE as 

REORGANIZING Austria and Hungary, 
DB, SM 


REVAL, Parade in, XX., Appendix (dd). 
RHEIMS, destroyed office in, VII., 494, 
RHEIMS, THE DESERTED CI@Y aels 94. 
RIDER RETURNING FROM A DIFFICULT 
MISSION (from a painting by Lady But- 
re SRACTICE t A ican training 
IFLE PRACTICE at an American (tra 
¥ camp (Camp Meade, Md.), XIV., 522. 
RIGA, the Church of Alexander III., XIII., 


ROME, St. Peter’s and the Vatican, seen 
from an airplane, X., 1105. 


ROME, greeting President Wilson, XVIII., 
381. Lng 
ROME, Scene in the Coliseum, on April 7, 


1918, when the Italian official celebration 
of the Anniversary of America s entry 
into the war took place, RV ck26% 

ROYE, Interior of destroyed church at, ool 
oF 


427. es 
RUINED CHURCH at Albert, France, XV11., 
418-419. ; 
RULERS, Arbiters of war and peace, of all 
the warring nations and Presidents of the 
neutral countries, IX., 192. | 
RUMANIAN TROOPS, retreating across the 
Danube on a pontoon bridge in northern 


Dobrudja, X., 12. fae 
RUSSIA'S “FIRST REVOLUTIONARY CAB- 
INET, XII., 142. ; 
RUSSIAN MISSION, THE, to the United 


States (June, 1917), XII., 268. 
RUSSIAN SOLDIERS in disorderly retreat, 


Ml. Olu. \ : 
RUSSIAN TROOPS, first battalion of, pass- 
ing in front of the Arc de Triomphe in 


Marseilles, VIII., 719. ; ¢ 
RUSSIAN TYPES in the Bukowina Drive, 
7Tte. e LO, ; 
RUSSIAN WORKERS’ AND SOLDIERS 
DELEGATES electing their council, Ser. 
143, , ? 
“sT LOUIS,” The, first armed American 
steamship leaving New York, BBS 221. 
SALONICA, Birdseye view of, IX., 145. 
SAVANNAH Welcomes returning troops, 
CR, LOL: 
SCENE AT PROCLAMATION of new Ger- 
~~ man Government, XVIII., 190. : 
SEAPLANE, French naval, which can rise 
in the air and destroy submarines by 
means of special bombs, XI., 285. : 
SERBIA: Austrian atrocities in Serbian 
family massacred at Krivaia, Serbia, IX., 
341, : 
satan peasants hanged by Hungarians at 
Leshnitza, Serbia (Aug. 20, 1914), IX., 
340. _ 
Serbian peasants massacred at Loznitza, 
Serbia, by Hungarian troops, IX.. 343. 
SHVENTY-SEVENTH DIVISION, XIX., 381. 
SHATTERED CHURCH at Ribecourt, VIL; 
418-419. 
SHELL, a high explosive Austrian shell 
bursting on an Italian trench, TX., 433. 
SHELL, sixteen-inch, VIII., 1007. 


. TELEPHONE, 


SHELTER HUTS among the Dolomite Alps, 
Austrian, VUIL, 974. 

SHERMAN, CAMP, Chillicothe, Ohio, pano- 
ramic view of, where (National 
Army) Division was in training, XV., 317. 

SOMME, French charge on the, viewed from 
the air, X., 963. 

SOMME FRONT, in Summer, X., 864. 

SPEEDY FRENCH TANKS, XVIL., 418-419. 

SPY, suspected, with draped head, brought 

a bo sae or French lines, II., 908. 
if = IN MERVILLE, XVII, 418-419. 

“ STAMBOUL,” The, of Boston, jae es 
armed merchantman, painted like a man- 
of-war, at Marseilles, 1844, XITI., 468. 

Seen Pre artillery in the square of, 

‘ efore the town w. 

: Germans, IT., 896, heb ae 

STOKES MORTAR, Officers receiving in- 
struction in its handling at British Corps 

Pe in France, XIV., 507, 

KING EXAMPL 
CAMOUFLAGR, XU 1. mihi a ics 
SUBMARINE OF 1578, ITE 29: 


SUBMARINE BLOCKADE Ger F 
struck to commemorate the ars ooo 
pg of England, Feb. 18, 1915, sal. 


SUBMARINE: 
Surrender of German crew J > 
Poise ip es Fanning,”’ XIV, 352," Poe 
Tava er of German submarine, XVIIT., 1. 
British Irmored, IX., 242. 
British, A, in an awkward position, XV., 7 
British, A, crossing a shell-hole, X., 896. 
a American, completed at Boston XV 
Jd. : es 


French armored-power tank, .«f i 
I , for 
woes wine entanglements, DS.) fe raed 
New French, used in attack iti 
SS oan attack on St. Quentin, 
ha nae a4 French tank, XV., 459. 
yhippet, The, new Britis 
ae ritish type of tank, 
French military telephone - 
chanine, deep underground, x Rebate 
piece. 


‘““TENEDOS,"” a typical American armed 
merchantman of Boston, lying 2 fae 
Hy 1884, 3CU1,, 480 ne ee 
7 D 30 th Infantry Regiment or “ 
York’s Own,’’ on parade on Fifth, Pe oh 
New York, Feb. 4, 1918, XV., 30 é 
TORPEDO TUBE, loaded, XI., 281. 
TORPEDO, firing’ the, XL, 281. 
LORONTO RED CROSS DEPOT, X., 1030 


aly = _ RE aaISK: BY BULLETS (French), 


poe OUTFIT: 
ritish soldier in trench outfit, V 55 
Infantryman and his trench’ eR 
y og from Re ‘ 
TRENCHES: Cross Corps, VII., 255. 
Cleaners of the, who care for 
wounded in captured positions, VI ae 
Section of Soyecourt, German trench’ lines 


in Fré 
= i poe taken from French airplane, 


are ae i Bet 

rium 

a ai ae entry into Strasbourg, 
i -TAU, see KIAO-C 

TURKISH DELEGATION AT 
SAILLES, XX., Appendix (z) 

TUSCANIA VICTIMS: ‘ 
raves of American soldiers 
in the sinking of the pueogierenes 


Bs: os Island of Islay, Scotland, 


Islay Volunteers firing 


VER- 


a vo - 
neral of Tuscania’s Fichiers Kina a 


ton, to the accom ee 

lament xv, mt Ppaniment of pe 
-53, erman  super-sub: 

underseas war vessel fron Te sae 


a Be a an American port, IX., 208 


Boat, German, 


J new type, : 
38-inch armored conning tower Sern. aE renee 
Bree. <7: 7th a 


a 


ee ak aeek. 
= = 


= 


JLEABORG, view of, where White Guards 
_ fought a sanguinary engagement with 
the Bolshevist Red Guards, «» 442. 
DERGROUND HOME of French artillery 
men, on the Somme, battered by German 
shells, IX., 240. 
UNDERGROUND QUARTERS of a German 
officer, XIL., * 
UNITED STATZ@S CONGRESS IN WAR- 
TIME, including nearly all the members 
of the House on the steps of the Capitol, 
KV., 2006. 
UNITED STATES COUNCIL OF NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE, XVIII, 1. 
UNITED STATES SENATE COMMITTEE 
ON MILITARY AFFAIRS, XVI., 475. 
UNITED STATES WAR DEPARTMENT'S 
new building at Washington; it is the 
enerel office building in the world, XVI., 


822. 

UPTON, CAMP, N. Y., Marching over the 
frozen ground at, XIV., 507. 

U. S. INFANTRYMAN’'S EQUIPMENT, 
XVII., 190-1904. 

VAUBAN’S DEFENSES, XIII., 308. 

VAUBAN’S DEFENSES, the scientific at- 
tack on, XIII., 307. 

VAUBAN’S ENCEINTE and chain of forts, 
XIII, 308. 

VENICE, Dwelling houses in, ruined by air- 
raid bombs, XV, 299. 

VENICE, Panorama of, as seen from an 
airplane in wartime, ¥V, 269. : 

VENICE: 

Mark’s Cathedral, in wartime garb, 
XV., 300. i 

St. Mark’s Cathedral, interior of, in war- 
time garb, XV., 301. 

VENICE, small naval battery that helped 
defend, XV., 297. 

VERDUN, the blasted region of, VII., 478. 

VERDUN, Drawing in honor of the soldiers 
who held the battered fortifications at, 
IX, 144. 

VERDUN, French soldiers at the mouth of 
a dugout, getting a breath of fresh air 
during a lull in the German bombard- 
ment., VIII., 686. 

VERDUN, near the front, Gen. Joffre and 
Gen. Petain. in the foreground after a 
conference, VIl., 207. ; 

VERDUN, medals from Entente Govern- 

ments, presented to, for its heroic resist- 
ce, IX,, 241. A : 

Rl the old mill) and the Bishopric, 


-, 206. 

VERDUN in iuins, photographed from a 
French airplane, VIII., 1070. 

VERSAILLES, PALACE OF, XIX., 381. 

VIBORG CASTLE, Finland, which the White 
Guards used as a fort, XV., 440. 

: VICTORY ARCH and military pageant at 
a New York, XIX., 191. : 
%: VIENNA, THE CONGRESS OF, XIII., 540. 
VILLERS-BRETONNEUX, entrance to the 

Chateau at, XVI., 221. 
VILLERS-COTTERET (France), destroyed 
German motor convoy at, II., 905. 
VIMY RIDGE, Canadians in a victorious 
charge at, XI, 458. ? , 
Germans in the act of surrendering, XI, 458. 
CTIVE,” The, British cruiser, as 

it looked after the fight at Zeebrugge, 
Jater it was sunk in the harbor at Ostend 
to block the channel, XV, 460. 

VISIT the King of Italy to Paris, XVII, 
. - 191. x 


Be French observation post in the: 
watching for German airplanes, 


bterranean battle- 
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WHERE the Peace Conference was held, 
XVIII, 380. 

WHITE flags that betokened Germany’s sur- 
render, XVIII, 191. 

WILSON, announcing (Feb. 3, 1917 to Con- 
gress the break with Germany, X, 963. 

WILSON at Chaumont, XVIII, 381. 

WILSON at Milan, XVIII., 381. 

WILSON, delivering his address to Congress 
on the submarine ultimatum to Germany, 
April 19, 1916, VII, 430. 

WILSON, drawing first capsule in draft, 
XVII, 238. 

Mag first address on return from Paris, 

WILSON AND HIS CABINET, XIII, 14. 

WILSON, leaving America for Peace Con- 
ference, XVIII, 1. 

WILHELMINA, Queen of Holland, and het 
little daughter, Princess Juliana, III, 49. 

WILLIAM II'S visit to the Cambrai battle- 
field, XV, 94. 

WILLIAM II, witnessing the parade of a 
Saxon Landsturm regiment, II, 901. 

WILLIAM FREDERICK, Crown Prince of 
Germany, and his family, Ill, 409. 

WINTER GARB, German soldier in, X., 960. 

WINTER QUARTERS, Elaborate German, 
back of the Somme front, X, 1,088. 

we ENTANGLEMENTS, smashing, XIII, 

WOEVRE, the Plain of, scene of fighting, 
southeast of Verdun, VII, 222. 

Ret OCCUPATIONS DURING THE 
American girls sewing linen over the 
frames of an airplane wing, XIV, 253. 

American women as street-car conductors 
in New York City, XIV, 253. 

German women at work in a State gun 
factory, XI, 357. 


pes doing the work of railroadmen, VIII, 


79. 
‘“* Lady workers ”’ in the fields, VIII, 879. 
Women doing work as carters, VIII, 879. 
Women operating a bolt-threading machine 

in a railroad workshop, XIV, 253. 

Women shipwrights working for the navy, 
VIII., 879. 

Women in trousers sure doing men’s work 
all over England: (a) as maltsters at 
Burton-on-Trent; (b) as gardeners; (c) as 
millers at Nottingham; (d) as cleaners of 
ashes from furnaces, VIII., 878. 

ie re carrying the, to England, TX.,~ 

WOUNDED German prisoner, being attended 

to by French people, IX., 464. 

WOUNDED, transporting the, in the Alps, 

VILE. <2103: 

WAR MEDALS: 

Sn medal of Lusitania disaster, VII., 

German medal struck to commemorate sub- 


marine blockade of England, Feb. 18, 
Ais. Gei-> Bay: 
German silver medal inscribed ‘‘ Nach 


Paris’ on one side, and portrait of von 
Kluck on the face, made in anticipation 
of the fall of Paris, XI., 348, 


WRECKED railway at ‘Albert, France, 
XVII., 418-419. 
YPRES: 


Belgian sharpshooters in action at, II., 899. 
Canadians at, VIII., 670. 
Cathedral of, VII., 479. 

YSER, Inundated region of the, where the 
Belgians won their greatest victory by 
opening the dikes, in 1915, X., 683. 

YUAN SHIH-KAIT, Funeral of, June 28, 1916, 


IX., 164. 

ZACHARY TAYLOR, Camp, Louisville, Ky., 
panoramic view of, where the S4th (Na- 
Hones Army) Division was training, XV., 

ZEPPELIN DIRIGIBLE, II., 

ZEPPELIN that fell 
Iessex, destroyed 
aviators, IX., 241 


890. 
_in_a turnip field at 
with its crew, by British 


ADRIATIC SEA, Scenes of Italy's chief 
naval operations in the Adriatic and along 
the Albanian coast, XY., 150. 

AFRICA, IV., 866. 

AFRICA, German Colonies in (four); status 
of each at beginning of 1916, VIII., 840. 
AFRICA, Germany’s lost colonies in, XIV., 

116; SCOURS 450-451. 

AFRICA, SOUTH, III., 287. 

AFRICA, see also GERMAN EAST 
AFRICA; GERMAN SOUTHWEST 
AFRICA; KAMERUN; TOGOLAND. 

ALBANIA, XII., 86. 

ALBANIA, XII, 285; 3SVII., 279. 

ALBANIA, Italian-French advance in, XVI., 


212. 
ALBANIA, Relation to other Balkan States, 
EVI, 212 


ALBANIA, Scenes of Italy’s chief naval op- 
erations in the Adriatic and along the 
Albanian coast, XV., 150. 

ALLIED ARMIES OF OCCUPATION, 
VLD A 

ALLIED OCCUPATION, zone of, XIX., 546. 

ALSACE LORRAINE, see FRANCE. 

AMERICAN WAR EFFORT, XX., Appendix 


a J 

ARABIA, VII., 545. 

sponses Scene of war operations, XVIIL., 
351. : 

ARGONNE AND MEUSE, XVIII., 153. 

ae U. S. S. Battleship, plans of, 
mL OT, 

ARMENIA, IX., 328. 

ARMENIA, XVI., 1384. 

ARMENIA, Caucasus Russian drive, Jan. 15- 
Feb. 15, 1916, VI., 1168. 

ARMENIA, Caucasus; Scene of military op- 

erations, TV. 

ARMISTICE, 
XVII., 366. 

ARMISTICE, line of battle at, XVIII., 11. 

ASIA MINOR: 

Conflicting claims in, XVIII., 415. 

Suez Canal and Turkish strategic railroads, 
VI., G16. 

Turkish Possession, XX., Appendix (2). 

ATLANTIC OCEAN: 

British Blockade in the North Sea, X., 995. 

English war zone: Showing spots where 
British and American ships were at- 
tacked June-July, 1915 (‘' Armenian,” 
‘“‘Orduna,”’ &c.), IV., 834. 

German ‘‘ Prohibited Zones,’’ forbidden to 
neutral as well as belligerent ships by 
German Submarine Order of Feb. 1, 1917, 
Ke / OGG 

War Zone, as defined by the German decree 
of Feb. 18, 1915, ILL; 2 

War Zone map, indicating the spots where 
the Lusitania, Nebraskan, Falaba, Gulf- 
light and Cushing were attacked, IV., 629. 

War Zone, showing location of ships at- 
tacked in submarine war zone with 
American citizens aboard, III., 414. 

AUSTRIA, new boundaries of, "Ky 
dix (i). 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

Austria-Hungary aa Balkan States, IV., 
1083. 

Austrian-Hungarian map showing Slavic 
populations, XVI., 117. 

For maps of operations of the Italian cam- 
paigns see entries under ITALY; for 
maps of operations on the Russian 'fron- 
tier see under EASTERN FRONTIER. 

BALKAN STATES: 

Balkan Front, V., 457. 

Balkan Front (Dec. 15, 1915), VI., 646. 

Balkan Front (Jan. 15-Feb. 15, 1916), VL, 
1165. 

Balkan Situation (Dec. 1915), VI., 866. 

3Zalkan States and Austria-Hungary, IV., 
1083. 

Balkan States after second Balkan War, 
TL.F. UGH. 

Balkan States and Turkey: Austro-Ger- 
man and Bulgarian Advances, V., 222. 


coettaee occupied under, 
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Balkans, The Agpane fronts in the, Sept. : 


ty 


15, 1916, IX. 

Southeastern ‘Theatre of War (Transyl- 
vania, Serbia, Rumania), II., 4, 

See also ALBANIA, GREECE, ‘JUGO- 
SLAVIA, RUMANIA, Fs epineteee BALTIC 
PROVINCES, XVIL., 

BATTLESHIPS—Deck Se X., 1044; 1046; 
1047; 1048. 
BELGIUM: 

Belgium, III., 556. ; 

Dixmude to fumentiares, Allied line on 
July 31, 1917, SIT, 410: 

Dixmude-Arras line’ held by the British, 
Oct. 15, 1915, V., 233. 

Flanders: Perspective map of, IV., 1108. 

Flanders, Battle of; showing allied gains 
up to Aug. 18, 1917, XII., 397. 

Flanders, British battle line in April-June, 
1915, IV., 893. 

se Ga British gains in, Sept.-Oct., 1917, 
Flanders front after British capture of 
Paschendaele, Oct., 1917, XIII., 398. 

Flanders and Picardy Battle, scene of the 
month’s (May) heaviest fighting in Flan- 
ders, especially about Mount Kemmel, 
May, 1918, XV., 392. 

Flanders sector of puke Baie al battle, 
March-April, 1918, XV., 2 

gira and Ypres, Battier “of, 1914, III., 

Location of German troops transferred from 
Russia to the western front (Jan. 18, 
1918), XIV., 218. 

Messines, Battle of (from Sir Douglas 
Haig’s report of 1917), XIV., 531. 

Mens, showing early stages of retreat from, 
Aug. 22-Sept. 1, 1914, II., 623. 

Ostend Fee. oes Zeebrugge in the dis- 
tance, XV., 464 

Ypres, Battle of (1914), TUL, 467. 

Ypres, region around (recording advance 
up to Aug. 15, 1915),. IV., 1103. 

Ypres, region showing ground gained by 
the British in battle of Messines Ridge, 
June 7, 1917, XIL., 36. 

Ypres, ne of the climax of the battle 
of (1914), 313. 

Ypres and een Battle of (from Sir 
D. Haig’s report of 1917), XIV., 534. 
oe ee British reverses on the (1917), 
Zeebrugge Mole, fight at, showing blocking 
of the Bruges Canal and ber of 

sunken ships, April, 1918, XV., 

Zeebrugge and Ostend, showing ‘thelr rela- 
tion to the English coast, ea: 

BERLIN, scene of fighting in, SCrIL, “993. 

Le BORODINO, "’ Russian battle cruiser, plans 
of,, X1,,a02: 

rage -HERZEGOVINA, see JUGOSLA- 

BOUNDARIES in dispute, XVIII., 414. 

BRITISH MINE BARRIERS in North Sea, 
XVII., 259. 

CAMEROONS, see KAMERUN. 

CAUCASUS, see RUSSIA. 

CENTRAL POWERS: 

Conquered territory, V., 28-29. 

Surrounded by enemies, IV., 755. 

CONSTANTINOPLE and the’ Parduneneg, 

and the Dard 
cotati! aii 
A scene of German opera 
(Summer of 1915), IV., 3 ce 
Nia a ae eee XVIL., 88; VIE; o2- 
DARDANELLES, see TURKEY. 
DROCOURT-QUEANT “ switch line,” rV 


ily 
EASTERN FRONT: 
Battle line (Sept., 1915), V. 
Battle line (Oct. 15, 1915) 
Rattle line (Nov. 15, 19 
Iastern Prussia to G 
battle line up to Ja 


Like 


Russian advance in zampai of 1916, re- 
gion of, XIII., 476. a A 
Russian battle front in Galicia and Vol- 
hynia (Sept. 15, 1916), IX., 43. 
Russian front (week ending May 15, 1915), 
i lis., 260. 
Russian front (Dec. 15, 1915), VI., 652. 
Russian front (July 15, 1916), VILL, Sle. 
Russian front (Aug. 16, 1916), VIII., 987. 
(Whole) Russian front from Riga to the 
Rumanian border (1916), VISI., 815. 
Russian front at the time of the s:mistice 
(Dec. 17, 1917), XIV., 281. 
Russian front in Volhynia (1916), IX., 218. 
Russian retreat on July 1, 1917, XII., 411. 
Volhynia and Galicia, battle line (June 15, 
1916), VIII., 635. 
EGYPT: 
XIX., 458. 
Suez Canal, VI., 616. 
EUROPE: 
Aims of the German Imperialists, XIV., 264. 
Hunger map of, XIX., 52. 
President Wilson’s proposed settlement of 
the war, XIV., 265. 
Radius of action of «a modern Zeppelin, III., 


if 
Territorial status of the war at the end of 
the fourth year, XVI., 462. 
Territory held by the Central Powers at 
the beginning of 1915, XII., 421. 
Territory held by the Central Powers at the 
end of three years of war, XII., 421. 
FALKLAND ISLANDS, Battle off the (Dec. 
891914), III., 227. 
FINLAND: : 
Its relation to Sweden, Norway and Rus- 
sia, XV., 439. 
Sketch map of, XIV., 438. 
FLANDERS operations, XVII., 204. 
FRANCE: 
Aisne, the Germans’ headlong retreat be- 
yond the (Sept. 10-12, 1914), IT., 638. 
Aisne, Passage of the (Sept. 15-14, 1914), 
II., 640. 
Aisne Front, French line on the (April 1), 
First Battle of the Marne (1914), 11., 644. 
Aisne Front, French line on the (April 19, 
iain I, 22: 
Aisne and the Marne, Allied victory (July 
18, 1918), XVI., 215. 
Alsace, showing battle-line (Aug. 195, 1915), 
Iv., 1,106 
Alsace-Lorraine, II., 730, XVIII., 296. 
Amiens (July, 1918), XVI., 208. 

Ancre Offensive, British advance during 
the (Nov., 1916-March, 1917), XII., 336. 
Ancre Region (Winter of 1917), X., 1010 
Ancre and Somme region, scene of German 

retreat (Spring of 1917), XII., 535. 
Argonne, German Crown Prince's drive in 
the (1915), V., 43. 
Argonne, scene of the German Crown 
Prince’s Drive (1915), IV., 912. 
Armentiéres, detail map of battle around 
(1918), XV., 204. 
Arras (April-June, 1915), IV., 894. 
Arras, Battlefield of foir- 0, Hale's re- 
port of 1917), XIV., 524. 
Arras, detail map of the struggle for 
(1918), XV., 204. 
Arras and on the Aisne, British and French 
Battle Fronts near, -, 422. ; 
Arras-Dixmude: line held by the British 
(Oct, 15,1915), V., 233. : 
Arras to Soissons: the new positions gained 
by the Allies up to March 20, 1917, XI, 28. 
Artois, Battle front in, (Jan. 15-Feb. 15, 
1916), VI., 1,170. is 
Bapaume, Peronne and Nesle, Battle line, 
a (April 18, 1917), XI., 247. 
i 5 ii Battle line from, to the North Sea 


, 1915), III., 238. 
"Wood, scene of the Battle of (Nov. 
1 ira ee Sf 


poee GF 
e of (Nov. 20-Dec. 5, 1917), 
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Cantigny, first town in France captured 
by American troops (May 28, 1918), XVI., 
vd. 

Champagne, French operations in (Feb.- 
March, 1915), III., 254. 

Champagne, German drive in (Dec., 1915) 
VI., 860. 

Chateau-Thierry (July, 1918), XVI., 208. 

OXVI 66 rry and Belleau Wood (1918), 

ie eae “ Pocket ’’ (1918), XVI., 


ee des Dames (Oct.-Novy., 1917), XIII., 
Ox Dames, near Chavignon (1918), 
ba fa ay retreat from (Sept. 1, 1914) ta 
ne new position south of Meaux (Se 
3 and 4, 1914), II., 625. a ee 
ee of retreat from Mons (1914), 
Final British victories in, XVII 724-25 
XIX., 161-162. ering gaa 
Sn merapective map, IV., 1108. 
anders, ‘itish ba » line j ‘il- » 
a iv Soe battle line in (April-June, 
1 land¢ rs salient, XVIII., 157. 
French battle line close to the lost province 
_of Alsace (1917), SIL, 332. 
ence pa Bear Verdun, in the direction 
cf the zerman base at Metz (Aug.-S 
1917), XIII., 36. ae 
sono Beatle see Turkey. 
rerman change y 2s in France 
1910), a Soke fortunes in France (1914- 
verman offensive (May 27 918-M:< 
: 1918), XVI 10. J 7, 1918-May 31, 
German offensive (May 27-. ; ; 
AVE 19, 1 7-June 8, 1918), 
ainchy, scene of the fi or (Se 
1016), xin ae he fight for (Sept. 9, 
wrand Morin, first advanced ar 
line (Sept. 6, 1914), II., 628. eat 
ay arcseee ee nen, where 
xrermans us anks : ; irs i 
a). xv go for the first time 
artmanns Weilerkopf (Alsace y 
Hn art (1914-1915), ILE hae 
Labyrinth, The" (north of Arras, ay 
30-gune 19, 1915), IV., 702. Tiasamad barn 
e Mesnil and Ta , eas Rheims 
Cian eee ae. ahure, east of Rheims 
4ens, battle line around a4 ; r¢ 
XIi., 396. ON CAue. 18.1917), 
ob British advances near (1917), XII., 
Rene to the Aisne, XVII., 12-13. 
502: Battle of, region (Sept., 1915), 0 ae 
4orraine front, eight-mile sector o take 
over by the Americans between Wlicy ona 
eas on the southern side of the 
St. Mihiel salient (1918 OV y is 
piece 1 18), XV., Frontis- 
Lunéville, east of (1918), XV., 40 
Lys salient, X\II., 10. ates 
Marne, FPattle of t -ginni S 3 
yal) H Reareers te rate rien CaeD ES, 
Marne, Fattle of the, great advance 
Petit Morin (Sept. 8, i te ao ie 
Marne, Battle of the, forcing the passage 
of the (Sept 9, 1914), IT., 622. Sas 
oa ae of the, end of (Sept. 9, 1914), 
farne, Battle of the 9 success iv 
ees of, IIT., 234. Se i yo al 
farne front, the (July 15-. Ped 
MANE 206. afta igs ca 
Meuse, from the, to Miilhausen: perspectiv 
imap. IV. 1,108. aioe hak eae 
Mons, early stages of the retre: "| 
xt), IT, RM ro cng eke 
Yor --("'onelle, Battle of (Marc -12 
i915). III., 207. ¥ Be 
orthern France: showing where 
A age a eee aa 20, 1915) to ate 
e German lines of communication abc 
Arras and Lens, IV., 700. ini aa 
Northern France and Flanders: changes in 
battle line, from the beginning of the 
war up to Jan. 1, 1915, IT.. 713 
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Offensive of June 9, 1918, aimed at Com- 
piégne and blocked by the French after 
five days, XVI., 12. 

Operations in France during the first four 
months of the war, II., 1,171. 

Picardy, advance of Germans in} eVITI., 
163. 

Picardy, Anglo-French offensive in (1916), 
IX., 101. 

Picardy, battle front (March 21, 1918, to 
April 17, 1915), XV., 198-199. ; : 
Picardy, British and french drive’ in 

(1916), VIIT., 808. 

Picardy, detail map of northen sector of 
tue Battle of (1918), XV., 203. 2 
Picardy, detail map of the southern portion 

of (1918), XV., 203. 

ieasay Battle, Flanders sector of (1918), 
Ce cige aoa Wield battles in, diagram 
jeardy and Flanders, battles in, dilagré 

ey itieal situation (March 24, 1918), 
when Gen. Fayolle saved the day by 
throwing his divisions into the 30-mile 
gap left by the retirement of the British 
5th ‘Army, XV., 390. ¢ 4 

Picardy and Flanders, battle in, diagrem 
showing S-mile gap (March 23, 1918) 
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France's Day of Reckoning (German car- 
toon), VI., 794. 
John Bull weeps over the buried hopes of 
the Entente (German cartoon), V., 184. 
“Risky Road, A’': the Allies rolling to 
‘victory’ on golden wheels (German Car- 
toon), IV., 941. 
ALLIED NATIONS, RELATIONS OF: 
Britain's heart the American eagle’s nest 
(English cartoon), XVIII, 568. 
Bri ’s promise to Belgium fulfilled 
(British cartoon), XVIITI., 553. 

British lion and American eagle pulling to- 
gether (American cartoon), XVIII., 376. 
The English spider making way with its 

Allies (German cartoon), II., 1097. 
France suffers in the dentist’ S$ chair while 
John Bull os doing the shouting (German 
cartoon), XI., 368. 
Freedom of the seas (American cartoon), 


II., 380. 

Ttaly suspected by her English and French 
allies (German cartoon), VI., 1207. 

John Bull in a dilemma: looking out for a 
new ally after Bineeia’ s defeat in Poland 
(German cartoon), V., 386. 

John Bull menaces Russia with the Japan- 
ese monkey (German cartoon), XII., 570. 

John Bull and Uncle Sam again united 

(British cartoon), XITI., 551. 

Quadruple All liance—Quadruple Entente 
( an double cartoon), VI., 1000. 

she-wolf is being sucked dry by 

the a ee twins (German car- 


The Three Musketeers: "Tommy," “Poilu”’ 
. ~~ and “Sammy” (British cartoon), XTIIT., 


horse-butcher, riding all his 
r an cartoon), VII., 387 
, PE ATIONS OF (con- 
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Wartime Punch and Judy (German car- 
toon), XII., 375. 

ALLIED TACTICS: After Riga, off to Paris 
anc London! (German cartoon), V., 608. 

ALLIED UNITY: The Accord of the Allies 
(itahan cartoon), Vii., 33. 

ALLIED UNITY OF COMMAND: The Allies 
at last putting all their punen in aue 
glove (American cartoon), XV., 37S. 

ALLIED VICTORY: 

The Allied hands of Justice stretching out 
for the monarcks of the Central Powers 
{French cartoon), X., 960. 

Allies remaking the map of Europe 
(French cartoon), VLI., S800. 


John Bull, the conqueror of one single 
— village (German cartoon), XII., 
5D. 

Offensive, The, of the Allies (French car- 
toon), 


Src ae HOPES *(Americ: an cartoon), XIX., 


ALSACE-LORRAINE AND FRAN (¢ 
AFTER 47 YEARS (American cartoon), 
XVIII., 187. 

AMERICAN NEUTRALITY, see UNITIED 
STATES NEUTRALITY. 

AMERICAN PARTICIPATION IN THE 
WAR, see UNITED STATES: PARTICI- 
PATION IN THE WAR. 

AMERICAN PREPAREDNESS: 

America’s dangerous exposure while Con- 


gress is delaying decision (American 
cartoon), VI., 1205. 
Uncle Sam's * talking y preparednes 


(American cartoon), Vii. 972. 

Uncle Sam’s untenable position (American 

cartoon), XI., 186. 
AMERICAN UNITY: 

The American Melting Pot (American car- 
toon), XII., 189. 

Whele of America pulling together (Ameri- 
can cartoon), XVI., 375. 

AMERICAN WAR PROFITS: 
American Pawnshop, The (German car- 
toon)) X., 1135. 
Busy American, The: Shoveling coin to the 
erles of those who are perishing at sea 
(Russian cartoon), X., 748. 
Dying Europe (Swiss cartoon), XI., 171. 
Mammon, King of America (German car- 
toon), VII., 574. 
Mars sends American prices kiting (Ameri- 
can cartoon), VII., 384. 
Rich Jonathan and Poor John (German 
cartoon), X., 1147. 
Uncle Sam, panic-stricken on account of 
slack in the munition business (German 
cartoon), X., 1,147. 
Wall Street runs away with the war 
stocks (American cartoon), V., 403. 
‘“ANCONA "’ CASE: Francis Joseph asks 
for William’s advice over the ‘phone 
Canadian cartoon), VI., 1001. 

ANGLO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE:  Jap-in- 
fested British Lion (German cartoon), 
II., 1098. 

APE’S SYMPATHY WITH HOMO SA- 
PIENS (German cartoon), X., 1149. 

‘*“APPAM '’ CASE: The ‘‘ Appam”’ is saved 
by John Bull-Neptune (American Car- 
toon), VII., 198. 

“ARABIC” CASE: William II. salutes the 
American flag (American cartoon), V., 


390. ~ 

ARGE ENTINA’S UNGRATEFULNESS 
(American eartoon), XIII., 379. 

ARMENIAN MASSACRES: 

The Hun ‘“‘‘civilizing’’ Armenia (Italian 
cartoon), XI., 178. 

ARMISTICE TERMS, Fritz and Foch 
(American cartoon), XIX., 175. 

ARMISTICE, Germania and the Armistice 
(French cartoon), XIX., 175. 

ARTILLERY: French and German guns: 
comparative effectiveness (French car- 
toon). VI., 995. 

ASPHYXIATING GAS: lLaughing-Gassing 
the British (English cartoon), V., 190. 
ASSASSINATION OF EISNER AND AT- 
TEMPT TWPON CLEMENCEAU (Dutch 

cartoon), XIX., 376. 
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ATROCITIES : 

Dinant after the destruction (Dutch car- 
toon), V., 182. 

German atrocities: a real Hallowe'en 
scare (American cartoon), XIII., 568. 
German brute killing civilians in Belgium 

(French cartoon), VIL, 580. 

German soldiers paving the streets of Bel- 
gium and France with skulls (Italian 
cartoon), IT., 1089. 

Like Master, Like Servant: William and 
one of his Huns (Italian cartoon), IX, 


378. 

The Three Assassins: William, Ferdinand 
of Bulgaria and Mahmed VY. (English 
cartoon), V., 596. 

ae, of the Crosses (American cartoon), 

375. 
AU STRI A-HUNGARY: 

Austrian Eagle, Russia and Italy pulling 
out its feathers (French cartoon), 
VIII., 1158. 

Double-headed Eagle, The: Austria on two 
fronts (Italian cartoon), IX., 172. 

Downtall of (German cartoon), XViIL., 37 

Stars and Stripes for Austria (American 
cartoon), X1V., 380. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY: FOOD SUPPLY: 
Food troubles: William If. and Francis 
Joseph quarreling over their respective 
supplies (Dutch cartoon), VI., 1211. 

AUSTRIAN GENERALSHIP: Discouraged 
Austri ia An General (French cartoon), 
1 eee (2-4 

AU STRI AN REVOLUTION: Emperors Will- 
iam and Carl try to shut in the aot 
of revolution (English cartoon), XV. 

AUTOCRACY: Autocracy and Gece: 
the conflict of the ages (American car- 
toon), XVI., 553. 

Autocracy’s moving day in Europe (Ameri- 
can cartoon), XT., 568. 

German autocracy’s wreckage (American 
cartoon), XVIII., 184. 

German FPrince’s last goose-step (American 
cartoon), XVIITI., 184. 

Last Argument of Kings, The (American 
cartoon), XII., 569. 

Masquerading in sheep's clothing (Ameri 
can cartoon), XIV., 380. 

Uncle Sam holding up the Gorgon’s head 
(American cartoon), XIV., 190. 

War, The, destroying aristocracy (Aus- 
tralian cartoon), XIII., 567. 

AVIATION, see AERONAUTICS. 

BALKAN CAMPAIGNS: 

Balkan fiasco (Spanish cartoon), VI., 1217. 

Salonica fiasco (German cartoon), VI., 1220. 

BELGIAN DEPORTATIONS: 

Deporting the Belgians (Italian cartoon), 
MTS AGA: 

John Bull riding the American crocodile 
(German Swiss-cartoon), XT., 368. 

SELGIUM: 

Belgium crucified between the two thieves. 
William and the Crown Prince (Aus- 
tralian cartoon), XIV., 173. 

Belgium, the Chancellor’s pawn (Dutch car- 
toon), XVII., 337. 

Cain’s Retribution (Dutch cartoon), V., 398. 

Mother searching for her son in a group 
of slaughtered Belgians (Dutch cartoon), 
Ws, S76: 

Sorrows of Belgium (Dutch cartoon), 
VII.. 203. 

BELGIUM: NEUTRALITY: 

Revealed Belgian documents: under the 
proper chemical treatment the traits of 
the ‘‘conspirators’’ gradually clarify 
(German cartoon), V., 602 

The wolf's explanation after killing the 
ae lamb (English cartoon), VTII., 


BENEDICT XV.: Pope Benedict and St. 
Peter (Italian cartoon), MVI.. 172. 

BERLIN - VIENNA - SOFTA - CONSTANTI- 
We ie. EXPRESS (German cartoon), 

BERNHARDT, FRIEDRICH von, writing his 
“* Germany and the Next War ”’ (Tnglish 
cartoon), II., 1073. 


BERNSTORFF': 

American Eagle chases the German fa 
(Bernstorff) away (English cartoon), X i ie 
ne ie 

Bernstorft exhibits the ‘ Lusitania warn- 
ing '’ (American cartoon), I[I., 522. 

BETHMANN HOLLWEG, THEOBALD von, 
Lightening the load of Autoecracy (Dutch 
eartoon), XIIL., 186. & 

BIG BOWLERS AND THE SMALLER NA- 
TIONS (American cartoon), XTX., 568. 
BISMARCK BLAMED FOR THE WAR 

(German cartoon), XIX., 188. 
BLOCKADE: 

Allied hand Aes a the German Eagle 
(French cartoon), VIII., 770. 

America’s Note to England: (a) Behind the 
scenes; (b) Before the footlights (Ger- 
man cartoon), IX., 184. 

Boomerang, The (German cartoon), IX., 
HOD. 

British Lion and American Iagle (after the 
American Note on Neutral Trading) 
(ISnglish cartoon), II., 1081. 

Deciding the Hunger War (German-Swiss 
cartoon), XIL., 566. 

England treads on the corns of other 
Powers (German cartoon), It., 1093. 

Food smuggling by Denmark and Holland 
(Canadian cartoon), VI., 1212. P 

“Friend in Need ’'': Germany ironically 
thanks England for the goods she receives 
via the neutral countries (English car- 
toon), IV., 1201. 

Highwayman of olden times and the high- 
wayman of today (German cartoon), VII., 
1ST. 

Hold-up of Dutch Shipping by England 
(Dutch cartoon), XI., $72 

Holland shut out’ from commerce by Ieng- 
land and Germany (Dutch cartoon), 
XITII., 190. 

Holland's mysterious trade with Germany 
(English cartoon), EX., 185. 

Holland’s strange position (italian car- 
toon), XI., 374. 


BLOCKADE: 


John Bull kicks about Brother Jonathan's 
protest against the British Blockade Or- 
der (Iinglish cartoon), ILI., 312. 

Merchant Submarine, The (German car- 
toon), IX., 569. 

Neutrals fooling Uncle Sam by underhand- 
edly feeding Germany (American car- 
toon), XII., 567 

Paper Piocones making sport of the 
English fleet (German cartoon), IV., 936. 

Persecuted Middleman, The (American car- 
toon), XII., 567. 

Seven Neutrals, The, and the Wicked Sea 
Cat (German cartoon), IX., 368. 

Uncle Sams protest against ‘British block- 
ade (German Cartoon), III., 101. 

War Embargo Vampire is sucking the na- 
one life blood (Dutch cartoon), XV., 


BOLSHEVISM: 


American Army ready for the Bolsheviki 
(American cartoon), XIX., 375. 

Bolshevism and the Big Four (English car- 
toon), XIX., 569. 

Bolsheviki, The, a art collectors (Russian 
cartoon), XV., 

Bolsheviki, The, cdc ee ~ Will- 
iam (American cartoon), XIV., 

Bolsheviki-German treaty Chicas car- 

mem: ioe 537. 

olsheviki_ monster (American cart + 
SCE STB: hee. 

Bolshevist nate at work on a very 
shaky platform (Australi * 

hy ee alian cartoon) 
ay Dreams and Reality (Eneli 

Be A fot y (English cartoon), 
Snglish couple praying to the Lord to sa 
Russia from the Bolsheviki (Russian a4 
toon), XV., 380. 

Feast, The (Russian cartoon), XV., 380. 


Frankenstein to date (American cartoon), — *. 


Futurist re Cc 
art in Russi li artoon) 
“ : sia (Eng sh | al 0 


‘aevmany s plight (Duty cartoon), XIX., 


O67. 
Peace of Death im Russia (Spanish car- 
aon), XV." 
Rats tire Gormvan cheese (American car- 
toon), X'EX., B80. 
4 bh {American cartoon), XIX., 378. 
imomster left by the receding waves 
. A can cartoon), XVIII., 570. 
‘is ie the Russian Bear to 
_GXmerican cartoon), XIV., 189. 
‘Shuking the pillars of civilization (Amer- 
ican cartoon), XVIIL., 564 
Tarantula (American cartoon), XIX., 555. 
Thus It Was—Thus It Is (Russian car- 
toon), XV., 380. 
Trying to make the world safe for democ- 
racy (American cartoon), XVIII., 187. 
: Wages of Bolshevism, XVIII., 559. 
os Wisdom of the Bolsheviki (Russian car- 
1 toon), XIV., 179. 
, 


Germany 


BOLSHEVISM, see also RUSSIAN REVO- 
LUTION. 


BRITISH ABUSE OF NEUTRAL FLAGS: 
English Chameleon, The (German car- 
toon), LiL, 530. 

BRITISH BLOCKADE, see BLOCKADE. 


‘ BRITISH COAST DEFENSE: English ec- 
4 clesiastical coast defense (German cCar- 


ton), II., 1095, 
WRITISH COLONIES: If the British de- 
} pendencies could do as they pleased (Ger- 


74 


, man carteon), XVI., 173. 
’ BRITISH INTERVENTION: , 
, English bulldog puts his fangs into flee- 
Ee ats ee trousers (French cartoon), 
a be 
. Presian eagle and the British bulldog 
muppy (English cartoon), II., 1074. 
; BRITISH LABOR, ‘‘No Password Needed,” 
: fnglish strikers hailed as friends by the 
r \ Kaiser (English cartoon), IX., 186, 
BRITISH NAVAL SUPREMACY, Mistress 
of the Sea, The, with a broken trident 
(German cartoon), II., 1092. 
BRITISH NAVY, in honor of (English car- 
toon) XVIII., 364. 
BRITISH PROPAGANDA: 
England's lying slarder traffic 
cartoon), VIIL., 963. ; 
John Bull pulling the puppet strings (Ger- 


man cartoon), X., 766. ; 
BRITISH SLACKERS, ‘‘British field thea- 
tre’’—contrasted with German actors in 
khaki (German cartoon), III., 108, 
BRITISH STATESMEN, British profit hun- 
ger (German cartoon), ViELIE;* 957. ; 
BRITISH WAR POLICY, British war nag in 
deep water (English cartoon), VI., 813. 
BRITISH WAR POWER: : 
British war god in a baby carriage (Ger- 
man cartoon), V., 597 
The lion that grew 


IX., 568. 

BRITISH WOMEN WAR WORKERS, Eng- 
lish suffargettes hoisted upon a gun, but 
frightened by a suddenly appearing mouse 
(German cartoon), IV., 1211. : 

BRYAN, WILLIAM J., Leaves the Cabinet 
a white feather in his hat and his 
Chautauqua speeches under his arm 
erican cartoon), IV., 725. f 

BRYAN, WILLIAM J., Leaving the Cabinet 
"with a peace dove in one hand and a dag- 
ay in the other (American cartoon), 


Morne a 
BRYAN, WILLIAM J., His warlike pacifist 
‘program (American cartoon), XIII., 377. 
ynational Chautauqua’’: The Kaiser 
nlauds a speech by W. J. Bryan (Amer- 
c IV., 1206. 
: ck, A,’ Bryan, departing, 
resignation brick at Wilson 
Or Ps L¥.,. 722, 


(German 


( English cartoon), 


Bryan), aeronaut falls 
da (American cartoon), 


on, Italy’s neutrality— 
Now dancing on a 
ian cartoon). IIT,, 821. 
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| Serthan-bred mad dog of Bwrope (Amer- BULGARIA: 
ten cartoon), 378. Balkan ‘‘kultur'’ (Greek cartoon), VI., 1209. 


Bulgaria jumps into the fray (American 
cartoon), V., 388. 
BULGARIA: 

Bulgarian acquisition, The 
toon), VI., 799. 

Entente diplomatist, The (Absolom) caught 
in the branches of the German oak (Ger- 
man cartoon), V., 591. 

Ferdinand of Bulgaria rueing his blunder 
(Dutch cartoon), VL., S806. 


(Italian cur- 


Rat leaves sinking ship (American car- 
toon), XVII., 347. 
Rumanian and Bulgarian Kings hesitat- 


Austro-German exX- 
(German 


ingly watching the 
press train headed for Russia 
cartoon), V., 200. 

“Twice Bitten (1912-1913)—Thrice Shy'’: 
Czar Ferdinand contemplating the out- 
look (English cartoon), IV., 733. 

CAMOUFLAGE, French artists camou- 
flaging a war automobile (French car- 
toon), XIII., 362. 

CANADIAN PARTICIPATION IN THE 
WAR, Canadian soldier at Ypres (English 
cartoon), III., 528. 

CAVELL, EDITH: 

Execution of Edith Cavell (American car- 
toon), V., 590. 

Hero-Assassin, The, of Edith Cavell (Ital- 
ian cartoon), IX., 188. 

Murder, The, of Nurse Cavell (Italian car- 
toon), VIIIL., 1148. 

CENSORSHIP, French war 
(French cartoon), II., 1087. 

CENTRAL POWERS, RELATIONS OF: 

Driven to cover by justice (English car- 
toon), SeVITL 177. 

Ferdinand of Bulgaria, in fear of Serbian 
aggression, seeks comfort from Francis 
Joseph (Italian cartoon), VI., 1003. 

Francis Joseph and the Sultan of Turkey 
writing William II. congratulatory let- 
ters on his birthday (English cartoon), 
(Adee hs 

a and Moslem (English cartoon), VIII., 


censorship 


Germany drives the Austrian people into 
ee trenches (American cartoon), XIV., 

Germany tightens Austria’s bonds (Amer- 
ican cartoon), X VL, 179. 

A new Austro-German Treaty, binding 
Austria for another 25 years to Germany 
(American cartoon), XVI., 189. 

Quadruple Alliance — Quadruple Entente 
(German double cartoon), VI., 1000. 

Quartet out of tune (Dutch cartogn), 
XVII., 187. 

Kings must stand together (German-Swiss 
cartoon), XVIT., 332. 

Somersault of roval quartet (Italian car- 
toon), XVIITI., 188. 

i pe line (English cartoon), XVIITI., 

To Constantinople via Sofia (Italian car- 
toon), VI., 812. 

War Lords’ Special, The (Russian cartoon), 


War-weary Allies of the Kaiser (English 
cartoon), IX., 379. 
When Charlie begins strafing (American 
eartoon), XIT., 380. 
CENTRAL POWERS, RULERS OF: 
Four Imperial War Birds (Italian cartoon), 
VIII., 1152. 
Imperial War Menagerie (Italian cartoon), 
VIIT., 1157. 
CHARLES I., EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA: 
Charles of Austria between the Italian 
Devil and the Deep Sea of Revolution 
(English cartoon), XVI., 565. 
Charles I. and the Austrian Throne (Itahan 
cartoon), X., 949, 
Charles T. and his unruly family of discon- 
seated nations (American cartoon), XVI., 
Clemenceau and the " Dear Sixtus’? Epi- 
sode (Hnglish cattooti), XVI., 175: 
femperor Charies trying to keep 


Cooper 
arrel of dif- 


the old Austro-Hungarian 


fering nationalities together a while 
longer (Dutch cartoon), XVL., 562. 
Emperor Charles’ “*‘ Dear Sixtus ”’ 
(Dutch cartoon), XVL., 174. 
Truthful Charles of Austria! (English car- 
toon), XVI., 362. 
CHINA: 
Helpless (American cartoon), XIX., 190. 
China kicking the Kaiser’s dog around 
(American cartoon), XI., 379. < 
China Little Red Riding Hood (American 
cartoon), XIX., 568. 
Entente, The, and China (German cartoon), 
XIII, 552, 
CHRISTMAS IN THE WAR ZONE (French 
cartoon), X., 757. 
CIVIL WAR MEMORIES (American care 
toon), XVII., 186. 
CIVILIAN LIFE AT THE FRONT: 


letter 


French self-ironing (French cartoon), VI, 
1206. 

French shell records (French cartoon), VIL, 
814. 


CLEMENCEAU, GEORGES 
Clemenceau and the ** Dear Sixtus ” Epl- 
sode (english cartoon), XVI., 175. 
France's Stall Tank (French cartoon), 
ML oa. 
Salome Senge lemence: au’’ asking for the head 


of Joseph Caillaux (German cartoon), 
av ta oO. 
Tiger, Clemenceau ‘and Germany (French 
cartoon), XIX., 365. 
Vampire (German cartoon), XX., 180. 


CONSCRIPTION, Blood Vote, ‘ihe, or the 
Poem that defeated Conscription (Aus- 
tralian cartoon), X., 765. 

CONSCRIPTION: : 

Conscription before the Examining Board 
(English cartoon), XIII., 561. 

Conscription medicine of pot Northcliffe 
(English cartoon), Vi., 

CONSTANTINE, KING Hee ®. REECE: 

Constantine of Greece (Spanish cartoon), 
7 OOO. 

Constantine offers Greece ta the German 
Moloch (English cartoon), VI., 1017. 

Constantine wooed by the powers (English 
cartoon), VI. 798. 

Constantine’s departure (Italian cartoon), 


BOTT.) [S572 
How Constantine lost his crown (American 
eartoon), XII., 379. 


King Constantine's report to William 
(Italian cartoon), XII., 557. 

Sanded Eel, The (English cartoon), X., 
1148. 

Sovereign’s Asylum, Constantine of Greece 
joins the Czar of Russia (French cartoon), 
as ahs 

COST OF THE WAR: 
3irds, The, that followed the German eagle 
(Italian cartoon), VIII., 1146. 

Civilization crucified upon a sword (Ameri- 

can cartoon), XTIV., 560. 


Civilization in 1917. (Swiss eartoon), 
Midd... Leo: : 
Death Harvest in Germany, The (Russian 
cartoon), Be by fs 

Death still Ce aa (Swiss cartoon), 
VL, 566. 


Death ‘telephones to Germany aor more men 
(American cartoon), XVI., 

Death's balance sheet for ae  aocaud year 
of the war (American cartoon), VIIT., 
1164. 

Father earth sinking under his burdens 
(American cartoon), VIII., 1163. 

i igh ioe The (American cartoon), 
Vv. 

German Skeleton in Armor, The (American 
cartoon), XVI., 567. 

Germania afraid of another German offen- 
sive (Spanish cartoon), XVI., 559. 

Humanity as cross-bearer (American car- 
toon), XIII., 187. 

Last Call, The (Italian cartoon), TX., 185. 

eo Bulance, The (Dutch cartoon), 


3) ae 
Song-birds of the Battle front, The (French 
cartoon), XIII, 566. 
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Third Anniversary of the war, The (Ameri- 

can cartoon), XII., x 

Tee 7 of the War (American cartoon), 
Triumphal aa of the dead, The 

(French cartoon), IX., i90. 

Winker ape Murder, A (Italian cartoon), 
War Spring in France (French cartoon), 

VIIL., 766. 

World, The, becomes wrinkled (American 
cartoon), XI., 569. 

CROWN PRINCE OF GERMANY: 

Crown Prince as furniture remover (French 
cartoon), XII., 178. 

Between the Franco- Rete = cracker 
(American cartoon), SVs 

Crown Prince ee his ps Pre (American 
cartoon), XITI., 568 

Crown Prince- Robber, The, (Russian car- 
toon), VIII., 956. 

Crown Prince — before 
(French cartoon), X., 764. 

Crown Prince’s surprise: April Fool's Day 
(French cartoon), X%., 561. 

wien eee a mst s troubles (J2nglish cartoon), 

Death's ead: William It. and the Crown 
Prince (English cartoon), VI., 1219, 

Death’s untimely plea to the Crown Prince 
(Italian cartoon), VIII., 774. 

German Crown Prince ‘ holds ’’. Paris on 
the map (Italian cartoon), IX., 453. 

German Hero of Verdun, The (Dutch car- 
toon), X., 1144. 

Goose-stepping for peace (American car- 
toon), XVII., 345, 

a ee flight (American cartoon), VILI., 

Jokes at his ta expense (French car- 
toon),, XVII. 

Man behind the Partners The (English car- 
toon), I1., 1079. 

Royal Thief, The; Crown Prince with 
household goods under his arms (Italian 
cartoon), IX., 176. 

Verdun, the these! Prince’s 
cartoon), XIIT., 557. 

Waking up to strength of American army 
(American cartoon), XVIT. 

gee Tomeat (English cartoon), XVIL. 


Verdun 


Cross (French 


DARDANELLES CAMPAIGN: 


Be ee Elegy (German cartoon), 

Churchill's flag swindle (German cartoon),, 
TIT., 309; 313: 

“Tt's a long way to Constantinople " (Ger-- 
man cartoon), III., 527. 

Last Sie on the Bosporus (Italian car- 
toon), IV., 943. 

Making the Dardanelles safe for navigation 
(American cartoon), XIX., 182. 

Mehmed V. leaves Constantinople (inglish 
cartoon), III., 308. 

** Queen Elizabeth ”’ (Alluding to the 
Dreadnought of that name) in the Darda- 
nelles (English cartoon), III., 324 

‘* Sphinx on the Bosporus ’’ (German car- 
toon), IV., 732. 

Telephone conversation between William II. 
- Mehmed V. (English cartoon), ITII., 


“ DWAR SIXTUS”" BEPISODE,_ see 
CHARLES I., EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA. 
DEATH: 
Banquet of Death, The (Australian car- 
toon), VII., 378. 
Cannon God oe Death, The (French car- 
toon), XIV., 
Death fiddling vm the war dance (Hun- 
garian cartoon), VIII., 960. 
Death nailed upon the “ Iron Cross "' (Aus- 
Den eee TY, ae : ish 
ea e new King of the world (Engl 
cartoon), VIII., 967. : 
—— riding to’ Berlin (French cartoon), _ 


I 

Demobilized, father to his child © 
cartoon), x 1 

Disarmament of Death, The (s Sp: 
toon), XIV., 
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Spring in the War zone (German-Swiss 
cartoon), ons 186. 

DEMOCRACY 

Allied sentiat: working hard to remove those 
painful Royal Crowns (American car- 


toon), XIL., 
American barber gives the Old oe 


ag shave (American cartoon), 

Autocracy and Democracy: the Conflict of 
the Ages (American cartoon), XVI., 552. 

Democracy bowling pila Autocracy (Amer- 
ican cartoon), XL., 

Democracy singing’ reiacni¢ci 
cartoon), XIV., 379. 

Democracy’s Melting Pot (American car- 
toon), XI., 569. 

oe rid of anarchy (American cartoon), 

so 

He can't submerge Democracy 
cartoon), XII., 185. 

Peddling of the Royal Crowns (Australian 
cartoon), XIL., 556. 

Pulling the teeth of militaristic monster 
(Dutch cartoon), XVIII., 378. 

DEPORTATIONS, see BELGIAN DEPOR- 
TATIONS; FRENCH DEPORTATIONS. 

DIOGENES looking in vain for pro-German 
(Spanish), XVIII., 379. 

DJEMAL PASHA: "Jews driven into exile 
by Djemal Pasha (cartoon from _ the 
Armenian Jewish Chronicle), XII., 168. 

DRINKING: The Rum Devil in the English 
trenches (English cartoon), VII., 190. 

DUMBA, CONSTANTIN THEODOR: Dum- 
ba’s dep4*®ture (American cartoon), V., 


395. 
EASTERN CAMPAIGN: 

Austria and the reappearing Russian bear 
(Hindoo cartoon), IX., 185. 

Austrian tactics (French cartoon), VIII., 
966. 

Czar’s nightmare: Nicholas II dreams of 
the fallen Russian fortress (German car- 
toon), V., 404. i 

Entente’s shaky position: the Russian col- 
umn topples over (German cartoon), III., 
116. 

German Generals joking about the heroism 
bs “gm soldier-sons (German cartoon), 

1 0 

eueeubure wrestling with Grand Duke 
Nicholas (English cartoon), V., 198. 

In the Carpathians (Spanish cartoon), IX., 
175. 


(American 


(American 


In the Eastern arena: Germany and Aus- 
tria (English cartoon), IV., 939. 

Latest Joy-ride of the Cossacks in Galicia 
(French cartoon). VIII., 960. 

Napoleon and William Il. in Russia: 1812- 
1915 (English cartoon), V., 589. 

Russia returns from the Hinbenburg Jubi- 
lee (German cartoon), VII., 577. 

Russian Bear wide awake again (English 
cartoon), VII., 576. 


os Drive, The (French cartoon), 
Vill : 
Russian illiterate peasant poring over 


et tame war bulletin (German cartoon), 

aoe G0! 

Russian steam-roller in a bad fix: failure 

of the Russian ae of 1915 (German 

eartoon), IV., 1 
A Pate. 

EGYPT: 

Egypt Germanized (Polish cartoon), VII., 


Eisner-Samson ee). |e 188. 
ENEMY ALIENS AND SPIES: 
German naturalized Pairs: and the London 
Policeman (English en). II., 1083. 
ENGLAND: FOOD SUPPL 
Dangers of the British starvation policy 
__(German-Swiss cartoon), X., 95: 5. 
> the main macros in the town 


cartoon 6. 
Drama Eeteinsiian cartoon), XI., 


The (Italian cartoon), 


1et (English cartoon), 


John Bull crushing Bolshevism 

cartoon), XIX, 190. 
ENGLAND: Recruiting: 

Britannia receives the recruiting pledges of 
aS English nation (English cartoon), V., 
Death as British recruiting agent (German 

cartoon), V., 186. 

Kitchener grabs recruits in the etreets - 
London under cover of the night (Ger-. 
man cartoon), III, 114. 

Rabble- recruiting in England 
cartoon), III., 319. 


(English 


(German 


sales Baal a TO HER AL-, 
see LLIED NATIONS, tLA- 
TIONS OF. sha Satta 


ENTENTE CONFERENCE, at the close of 
the (German cartoon), VIII, 764. 

IENTENTE STATESMEN’S heads seonne to 
the ground (German cartoon), VI., 1010. 

FERDINAND, CZAR OF BU LGARI: Ae 


Ferdinand of Bulgaria's Ner 
EEL. oe I nesis (Inglish 


Ferdinand’s suicidal uandry (Italiz car- 
fous take q dry (Italian car 
Samson (Ferdinand of Bulgaria) in the 


Balkans (German eartoon), VI., 996. 
FINANCE, see WAR FINANCE. 
FOOD AND GERMANY, XX., 189. 
FOCH CLIPPING CLAWS OF GERMAN 


EAGLE (English y 3 
FOOD SUPPL: sh cartoon), XVIII., 368. 


American farmer, the; the man behind the 


oe erase cartoon), XII., 568. 
nomy an Ww (E ar 
VIL 765 ar nglish’ cartoon), 
Farmer, The: the soldier of the home 


trenches (American cartoon), XI., 563. 
Heroes of the past and the bread-c: ird sys- 
re ape tah cartoon), XV., 364. 

unger enthroned in Europ Ss - 

toon), XIV., 553. pe (Russian e = 


It’s up to you, Mr. Farmer (American ecar- 


es Si 188: 
arvation, the peacemaker (A - 
eae wt ape merican car 


War and Oe bread basket (Swiss cartoon), 

World’s food supply to decide length of 
the war (American cartoon), XI.. 567. 

FOOD SUPPLY, see also under names of the 
different countries, 
FORD PEACE MISSION: 

David and Goliath: Henry Ford vainly at- 
tempts to smash God Mars (American 
eartoon), VI., 795. 

Ford's peace- -dove abandoned in midocean 
(American cartoon), VI., 1008. 

huge eee PB TOWNS: a peaceful English 
shore village (English cartoo 2 
AO £ toon), ITI., 121. 


Distrusts Germany (English), XIX., 561. 
France waiting for the American army 
(American cartoon), XIV., 557. 


French Eagle at Pierrefonds as emblem alse 
of France (English cartoon), VIII., 115 
a aaa Phoenix, The (American aattoee yt 

98. 


“Hommage a la. France ’’ (in honor of the 


British F re" s 7: Briti ne 

ae et rance’s Day: British cartoon), 
Surrenders to Uncle Sam (Amer.), XVIII, 

“They Shall Not Pass’’ (Italian), XVIL., 


FREEDOM: Two views of freedom (German- 
Swiss cartoon), XIII., 365. 


FREEDOM OF THE SEAS: Deep sea phi- 


losophy (Dutch cartoon), XTI., 362. 
FRANCIS JOSEPH, EMPE ROR OF AUS- 
TRIA: 
Francis Joseph knocking at St. Peter's 


door (French cartoon), X., 948. 
a nae Joseph’s decay (French cartoon), 
I 
The two ricer’ assassins of the a of 
Europe (French cartoon), VII., 570 
aBeepOM OF THE SEAS (English), aig, 
371 
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FRENCH DEPORTATIONS: 
French slave-girls (French cartoons), IX., 


131. 
New slave-dealers, The (Italian cartoon), 
{X., 565. 


Slavery in Northern France (French war 
cartoon), IX., 482. 
Ayes Brides of Lille (French cartoon), X., 
oo. 
FRENCH WAR NEWS: Stultification of 
Be war news (German cartoon), VII., 


EF RENCH WAR SPIRIT: 

France sacrifices her youth for fame (Ger- 
f man cartoon), XI., 173. 

French dead appeal to the living to re- 

main steadfast (French cartoon), X., 754. 
' In the field hospital (French cartoon), 
VIII., 965. 

Papa’s Letter (French cartoon), VI., 1223. 
FRITZ squeezed by Foch (Amer.), X1TX., 182. 
GAS (un Pee see ASPHYXIATING 

GAS. 
GEORGE V. OF ENGLAND kneeling before 
Wilson (German), XVII., 5 
GERMAN-AMERICANS: 

English is the United States’ exclusive lan- 
guage (American cartoon), XVI., 179. 

German-American camouflage (American 
eartoon), XIII., 560. 

German-American Hyphen, The: The vic- 
tims of the Lusitania swimming on the 
surface of the ocean (American cartoon), 
24, IT. 

Hyphen, The: armed German-American 
standing with one foot on German, and 
the other on American, soil (American 
cartoon), V., 595. 

Uncle Sam after the German press (Amer- 
ican cartoon), XIJI., 379. 

GERMAN ART: 

Belgium spurns Germany’s offer to rebuild 
Louvain (French cartoon), VIII., 1156. 
GERMAN AND AUSTRIAN PLOTS IN 

FOREIGN COUNTRIES: 

American Eagle, a target for German and 
Austrian propaganda (Amerigan cartoon), 
V., 180. 

German conspirators: Uncle Sam puts his 
foot down on (American cartoon), V., 601. 

German-Mexican-Japanese plan of Alliance 
(English cartoon), XI., 371. 

German plotting in America (American car- 
toon), XIIT., 560, 

Germany pulling the strings in Mexico 
(American cartoon), XT., 186. 

Three pro-German royal witches, The (Eng- 
lish cartoon), XIII., 558. 

Tirpitz and American Socialists trample in 
common upon the American flag, (Ameri- 
can cartoon), VII., 585. 

Uncle Sam tackles the plotters and spies 
(American cartoon), XIII., 568. 

GERMAN CHARACTER: 

German Don Quixote (French cartoon), 

ViINIes cote 

GERMAN CHURCH ARCHITECTS, helpful 
suggestions for (English cartoon), VII., 
AR4. 

GERMAN COLONIES : 

wept 2 Jost colonies-(English cartoon), 
SVE; 

GERM: AN St OPPER SHORTAGE: 

Shortage of copper in Germany (English 
car fone es eal 

GERMAN Dy 

A Hard Leap for the German War Dog 
(American cartoon), XMII., 567. 

Rack Again (Amer.) XVIIL, 373. 

Balancing William tests the endurance of 
the bayonet-pierced planet (English car- 
toon), XV., 569. 

Berlin’s Boast of Victory (German), XVII., 
335. 

Blinded German People (Amer.), XVIL., 


Cain’s Sudden Fear (Spanish cartoon), XI., 
Central Powers’ Blind Leaders Guciding 


Their Blind Victims to the Ditch, (French 
cartoon), XIL. 370 


Coblenz Salutes American Doughboy 
(Amer.), XVIII., 

Collapse of the Imperial Mutual Aid So- 
ciety (Italian cartoon), 2 Bd 

Dead German on Way to Paris (French), 
VEL. Lie: 

Death's Bid to the Hohenzollern Dynasty 
CAmureay cartoon), XIII., 373. 

Defeated German Princes Looking for Jobs 
(Amer.) XVIII., 181. 

Disconsolate German Kagle, The (Spanish 
cartoon), XVI., 

Disillusioned atatan: People, The (English 
cartoon), VIIT., 1149. 

End of Kaiserism (German), XVIITI., 566. 

Futile Regrets (Dutch cartoon), X 1134. 

German and Austrian Soldier (Italian), 
XVII., 544. 

German Bastile Is Tottering (French car- 
toon), WVIII., 1155. 

German Cripple (Amer.) XVIL., 539. 

German Wagle Defeated (French cartoon), 
SELIT. ;. B50: 

betel et Dreams Shattered (Amer.), XVII., 
538. 

German Earthquake: the columns of feu- 
dalism and militarism break over the 
head of William If. (italian cartoon), 
ITI., 318. 

German Evacuation of Belgium (Amer.), 
XVII., 538. 

German People’s Vain Attempt to Drag the 
Hohenzollern Family to Victory and 
wos Domination (American cartoon), 
XVI., s. 

German Pig Bursting (Spanish), XVIIL, 


German Skeleton Tries Helmet On (Ameri- 
can cartoon), XVI, 379. 

German skull of death (Spanish cartoon), 
XVIII., 186. 

German “ Victory’’ in the Past Tense 
(English cartoon), IX., 556. 

Germania and the Devil (krench cartoon), 
XI, 557. 

Germany's Inflated Power (Italian car- 
toon), XIII., 171. 

God Mars Asleep in a “‘Hospital Ship’’ That 
Will Have to be Torpedoed (German car- 
toon), XII., 451. 

Hands Thrown Up (Amer.) XVTIT., 189. 

Hun Howls Over the Unexpected Twins, 
pl lit a Right (Spanish cartoon), 

’ 

Imperial Wailers at the Wall cl Jerusalem 
(English cartoon), XIV., 567. 

June Bride, The: William Lr Puts The 
Wedding Ring on Miss Defeat’s Finger 
(American cartoon), XVI., 370 

Justice Summons William II. (Amer.), 
A-VITE,,- 180. 

Kaiserism doomed on both fronts (Ameri- 
can cartoon), XVI., 378. 

Labor of Sisyphus: Francis Joseph and 
William rolling the war rock up _ hill 
(Italian cartoon), VI., 1,013. 

Pee s end (American cartoon), 

Post-War Trade (English), XVII., 178. 

Potsdam Sphinx, The, found out (English 
eartoon), XIIL., 178. 

Sword broken (Italian cartoon), XVIL., 541. 

Twelve o’clock rapidly approaches on the 
pean clock (Canadian cartoon), VIL, 

The war-mad team (American cartoon), 
XV., 379. 

The world moves slowly, but in the end it 
will crush those who tried to seize it 
(italian cartoon), XII., 361. 

phe ee Doe ACY (American cartoon), 
Ill 
GERMAN GENERALSHIP, German profes- 
sor, this time, the cause of defeat (Span- 
ish cartoon), VI., 802. 
GERMAN GOD, Cain’ s sudden fear (Span- 
ish cartoon), XI., 

GERMAN HATRED or ENGLAND: 

es hate club (English eo I 


if ‘¥ _“ Gott Strafe England,’’ German choral 

id society practicing the popular madrigal 

7a (English cartoon), IV., 1213. 

ica “Jo n Bull advised to go ‘as a gentleman, in 
oe order to avoid recognition (German car- 
toon), III., 313. 
May God punish Ingland! Devil roasting 
ne oa over a fire (German cartoon), 

GERMAN HONOR: 

OSL ist bankruptcy (American cartoon), 
Sunk without leaving a trace (American 
cartoon), XIILI., 570. 

GERMAN INTERESTS IN THE UNITED 
STATES, Uncle Sam confiscating the Ger- 
ne propaganda funds (English cartoon), 

GERMAN ISOLATION: 

Anti-German poison mask (English car- 
toon), XIII., 180. 
ae leper, The (english cartoon), XT., 


* GERMAN OFFICER'S COMFORTS IN 
we OF WAR (English cartoon), IL., 

GERMAN REVOLUTION: 
ved der Kaiser (American cartoon), XII., 


Kaiser system, the (American cartoon), 
MIT. “179. 

GERMAN RUTHLESSNESS : 

Conquered’s love for the conqueror Ghas- 
tralian cartoon), X., 756. 

Crushed under the Hun’s boots, first Bel- 
gium, then Rumania (American cartoon), 
move.) SiG. 

World, The, now knows the German con- 
ception of civilized warfare (American 
cartoon), XVI., 372. 

GERMAN SCIENCE, German war scientist 
with his outfit of poison (Italian car- 
toon), XV., 187. 
GERMAN SUPERIORITY, German appetite, 
al The (Spanish cartoon), VIII., 966. 
Y GERMAN VICTORY: 
Glossom of Victory; William pulling the 
petals (Australian cartoon), VIII., 970. 
%. Fritz’s new trousers (American cartoon), 
3 Germania starts 1916 with a thorough 
el cleaning (German cartoon), VII., 
Hohenzollern ‘‘ Victory’ (American car- 
toon), XV., 
wi Laurel Crop, The, or the German soldier’s 
; home coming (German cartoon), IX., 562. 
Little fry only (Belgium, 
Montenegro) caught 
VI., 1204 


Serbia and 
(English cartoon), 


Mars and the Angel of Peace (German 
eartoon), IV., 
Steep ladder to Victory, The (Italian car- 
toon), IX., 557. 
Stepping stones to the world’s conquest 
(American cartoon), VI; 3. 
GERMAN WAR AIMS 
“Extermination for small nations,” a new 
: inscription on the German Biadisccrd 
a (American cartoon), XV., 37 
** Quo Vadis?’’; Prussian soldier astride the 
-f globe (Italian eartoon), III., 110. 
ERMAN WAR METHODS: 
‘‘Blixir of Hate;’’ William-Faust in_his 
| A erman (English cartoon), III., 526. 
wrtoon), XVI Kulture" parade (American 
pon y 
 Boisoned arms (French cartoon), 
VIL, 


ay 1 professor and Mephistopheles (Eng- 
cartoon), IX., 182. 
torture ae of Nuremberg 
90n "7 
iy! (Australian cartoon), 


_ DOMINATION: 
n world conqueror 
264. 


Ss 
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Hun’s dream of world dominion (Italian 
cartoon), XVI., 374. 

Ladder of world dominion is 
(American cartoon), XIV, 570. 

The tail trying to wag the war dog (Amer- 
ican cartoon), XII., 568. 


shaking 


GERMANY: 


Germany's, bitter cup (American cartoon), 

o OO. 

The Hun gorilla among his victims (Dutch 
cartoon), XV., 551. 

The Modern Minotaur 


(French cartoon), 
IX., 178 


GERMANY: FINANCES. 


Defeat of German credit (Canadian car- 
toon), VII., 192. 

Fritz crushed by his war debt (American 
cartoon), V., 193. 

German credit sinking (English cartoon), 
VI., 1204. 

German job, after the successivo war loans 
(French cartoon), IX., 565. 

War Finances in Germany 
toon)), XIL., 566. 


(French car- 


GERMANY: FOOD SUPPLY: 


Autocrats at the breakfast table (American 
cartoon), XV., 189. 

Berlin food riots (French cartoon), X., 708. 

Berlin food riots (French cartoon), X., 955. 

Food troubles, Willian II. and Francis Jo- 
seph quarreling over their respective sup- 
plies (Dutch cartoon), VI., 1211. 

German Mother Hubbard in the Ukraine 
(American cartoon,) XVI., 366. 

oa remorse (French cartoon), XI., 
fo. 

German starvation feast (Australian car- 
toon), VII., 185. 

Hungry Fritz before the lion’s 
cartoon), XII., 173. 

Miscroscopic beefsteak in a Berlin restau- 
rant (Italian cartoon), X., 854. 

“* Milk for the German babies! ’’: William 
II. standing among skulls of Belgian and 
Oo baer babies (American cartoon), VI., 

Practical Lohengrin, The (Swiss cartoon), 
XV., 182. 

Present composition of the German sand- 
wich (English cartoon), VIII., 1158. 

Sletgnt- -of-hand (German cartoon), MILL, 


eage (Dutch 


Starving Hun, The (English cartoon), X., 
759. 


GERMANY: RELATIONS WITH HER AL- 


LIES, see CENTRAL POWERS, RELA- 
TIONS OF 


GERMANY: RELATIONS WITH MEXICO, 


see MEXICO: RELATIONS WITH GER- 
MANY 


GERMANY: RELATIONS WITH U. S., see 


UNITED STATES: 
GERMANY. 
Globe wondering if League of Nations 
(American cartoon), XIX., 557. 


RELATIONS WITH 


GREECE: NEUTRALITY: 


Constantine, King of Greece, wooed by the 
powers (English cartoon), Vi, 798. 

Expulsion of Germans from Greece (French 
eartoon), X., S60. 

Greece accepts the ultimatum 
cartoon), X., 1148. 

fareene. 8 escape (American cartoon), XII., 
io. 

Greece's (French 
i, oe 

Greek Government and its pillars (English 
cartoon), IX., 568. 

Greek situation: King Constantine as the 
Kaiser’s puppet (Italian cartoon), X., 763. 

John Bull (gorilla) carried off Greece (Ger- 
man cartoon), VII., 204. 

sen put torturing Greece (German ecar- 
oon ifs 

John Bull-Zeus spurned by Athena (Ger- 
man cartoon), VI., 1014. 

Rumania and Greece wooed by Central 
Powers and Entente (American cartoon), 


(French 


resurrection eartoon), 


V., 603. 
Violation of Greece, The (German cartoon), 


” 


HATCHING OF THE LEAGUE OF NA- 
TIONS (American cartoon), XVIII., 555. 
HERTLING (Count), GEORG F. von: 
Chancellor Hertling drilling planet Earth 
(American cartoon), XV., 189. 
HINDENBURG, von: 

Bismarck drives a nail into the Hindenburg 
Statue (German cartoon), V., 396. 
Chess Master Hindenburg German 

toon), IX., 566. 
Disillusioned Fritz at the top of the Hin- 


car- 


denburg Statue (English cartoon), XI., 
564. 
Forecd by Fech to throw up his hands 


(American cartoon), XVIII., 188. 
H:ndenburg anxious to send a Lenin to the 


western front (Spanish cartoon), XIV., 
178. : 
Hindenburg before Paris (American car- 


toon), XV., 562. : 
Hindenburg hammers Democracy with the 
hammer of Autocracy (American cartoon), 
>. @'p Fee Wi) ; y 
Hindenburg and his snoring wife (English 
cartoon), VIIL., 771. : ‘ 
Hindenburg mauis Wilson for his anti- 
German speeches (German cartoon), XVI., 
558. : 
Hindenburg not quite sure of the Rhine 
wall (American cartoon), XVLI., 190, 
Hindenburg stuck on the road to Paris and 
victory (American cartoon), XV., 378. 
Hindenburg wasting his breath on the 
Italian front (Italian cartoon), XIV., 187. 


Hindenburg wresiling with Grand Duke 
Nicholas (English cartoon), V., 198. ja 
Hindenburg’s head in the British  lion’s 


mouth (Ameriean cartoon), XV., 375. 
Hindenburg’s nightmare (Italian cartoon), 
IX., 102. 
Hindenburg’s strategic withdrawal on the 
western front (English cartoon), XI., 562. 
Hindenburg’s vain lure (American cartoon), 
XI. 569. 
Poland is Hindenburg’s crux (Dutch car- 
toon), x, oo ne 
JLLAND: Neutrality. 
seer helplessness (Spanish cartoon), xIL., 


Fate of Holland's ships, The (German car- 
oon), XV., 565. “i 
Gemnan demands from Holland a million 
loan in return for coal (Dutch cartoon), 
XIII., 565. é ; 
Holland begging from warring powers 
(Duteh cartoon), XVLI., 188. 
Holland and the German Bluebeard (Dutch 
/ cartoon), VII., 189. __ ATS 
Holland's plight (English cartoon), XI., 363. 
Holland’s precarious position (Italian car- 
toon), VIIL, 774. : 
Poor Holland’s plight (American cartoon), 
XI., 373. 
Prussian shadow on_the wall of Holland 
(Dutch cartoon), XVI., 369. 
Y WAR: 
es gr artist's dream of a Moham- 
mecan uprising against the British in 
India and Egypt (German cartoon), VIItL., 
953. 
Homecoming of Odysseus 
toon), XVIII., 564. : 
HOSPITAL SHIPS, SINKING OF: 
Souvenirs for Gretchen, from a_sunken hos- 
pital ship (English cartoon), XVL., 565. 
HUMOR OF THE TRENCHES, see MILI- 
TARY LIFE: POILUS. | : 
Hungary visited by Bolshevism (American 
eartoon), XIX., 558. ‘ 
INDIAN GIANT (German cartoon). VI., 90). 
INDIAN LOYALTY: German disappoint- 
ments in India (Canadian cartoon), VIII., 
TCS. : 
INDEMNITY FROM GERMANY (American 


A IX... 363. 
cartoon), XIX ORKERS OF THE 


INGO 
1 We Wome United States at odds (Amer- 
ican cartoon), XIII., 377. 
INVENTORS AND INVENTIONS : i 
“ Catching bombs from airships ” (English 
cartoon), III., 316, 


(German car- 
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IRISH HOME RULE: dai 

““God save Ireland,’’ apropos of the faile — 
ure of the improvisional home-rule settle 

ment (English cartoon), VIII., 1161. : 


IRISH SYMPATHY WITH GERMANY: | : 
Mexico and fTreland together sing 
‘“* Deutschland ueber Alles’'’ (French car- | 
toon), VIII., 774. 


ITALIAN CAMPAIGNS: 
Allies on the Piave Bridge (American car- 
toon), XIV., 190. 
Austria and Italy in the Alps (English car- 
toon), IX., 187. 
Austrian hailstorm on the Isonzo (German 
cartoon), V., 202. 
Briand’s resuscitation experiment with the 
Italian God of War (German cartoon), 


VII, 385. 
Colossus cf Monte Grappo, The (Italian Bae 
cartoon), XIV., 552. on 
David and Goliath (Spanish cartoon), ‘ 


XVIII., 367. 

Francis Joseph and Grand Duke Eugene 
(French cartoon), VIIL, 970. 

German monster, Italy's peril (American 
cartoon), XIII,, 562. 

Guard of the Austrian Alps (German car- 
toon), VII., 182. 

Invasion of Italy, The (Italian cartoon), 
KDV.,. SEL. 

Italy supporting the Tower of Civiliza- 
tion (American cartoon), XIII., 569. 

Italy thrown down from the Italian Alps 
(German cartoon), XV., 373. 

Pe punishment (German cartoon), XV., 
io. 


Italy's resurrection 
XIII., 188. 

John Bull hitting the German war dog to 
save Italy (American cartoon), XIV., 189. 

Obstacles on the road to Venice (Italian 
cartoon) XIV., 562. 

Sentinel dialogue in the Italian Alps (Ital- 
jan cartoon), XVI, 366. 

“ Strafing '' Expedition 
cartoon), XI, 560. 

Teutonic wolves in Italy (Italian cartoon), 
XIV., 362. 

Teutons crossng the Isonzo upon a Jesuit 
hat (Italian cartoon), XIV., 562. 

Victor Emanuel III., sweeps the enemy 
back over the Piave (Spanish cartoon), 
SEVIS 55S. 

Weer Italia! (German cartoon), XV., 


(American cartoon), 


in Italy (Italian 


ITALIAN INTERVENTION: 

The Gauntlet Italy (German 
VIII., 1163. 

More War Babies: when Italy and Rumania 
declared war on Germany (Americ:n car- 
toon), IX., 368. 

ere Italy (German cartoon), VIIL., 


cartoon), 


aT . 
ITALY wooed by the Kaiser and King 
George (Spanish cartoon), V., 196. 
ITALY: NEUTRALITY 
German Ambassador von Biilow dancing 
on oe of daggers (Italian cartoon), 
JAPAN too proud to bite at the German- 
era bait (American cartoon), XI., 


JAPAN 
XX., 190. 

JAPANESE CIVILIZATION: Japan return- : 
ing to her primeval ** Kultur’ (German 
eartoon), VI., 803. 

JAPANESE INTERVENTION IN SIBERIA: Bie cas 

Japan interferes with the German Ti 


and Korea (American cartoon), 


« « eer ae oan, 
eating up the Russian Bear (Eneli < 
toon), XV., 368. pipe oe ea 


Japan jeopardizes the Hun's oe 
(Italian caren AV .4505; rae eg 
apanese watch-dog in Siberia, The (Amer- 
ican cartoon), XV., 189. ‘ a ‘ 
John Bull menaces Russia with the eo F 


nese monkey (German cartoon), XIT.,. 


John Bull and Uncle Sam iooled 

wily Jap (German cartoon), XVI. 
JERUSALEM, CAPTURE OF, 
TINE, CAMPAIGN IN. . 


~~ 


, 
ba 
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JEWS: : 

Jews driven into exile by Djemal Pasha 
(American cartoon from American Jewish 
Chronicle), XII., 168. 

OAN OF ARC LEADING THE ALLIES 
(American cartoon), XVI., 555. 

JOHN BULL and Czechoslovakia (German 
cartoon), XVII., 540. 
JOFFRE: 

Joffre admits final German victory (Ger- 
man cartoon), VII., 573. 

Joffre, with one foot in the grave, bcfore 
the Balkan venture (German cartoon), 
Wie. 1216; 

JUGOSLAYV (Italian cartoon), XIX., 566. 
JUTLAND, BATTLE OF: 

After the Jutland Fight: British Bulldog 
teasing the German sailor to come out of 
his kennel (English cartoon), VIII., 9€8. 

‘Der Tag’’ (English cartoon), VIII., 971. 

KERENSKY: 

Kerensky driving the Russian chariot of 
State (French cartoon), XIII., 362. 

Kerensky, the Russian Napoleon (German 
cartoon), XIII., 363. 

KIAU-CHAU: 

German watch in, The (German cartoon), 
0.5 2200; 

“Kiau-Chau "’: Fritz quits this place in 
the sun, while mopping his forehead 
(English cartoon), II., 1075. 

KITCHENER: 

Britannia before Kitchener's grave in the 
sea (American cartoon), VIII., 767. 

Kitchener of Khartum (English cartoon), 
VIII., 968. 

KUEHLMANN, RICHARD VON: 

Pan-German hornet’s nest aroused by 
Kuehlmann’s speech (American cartoon), 
XVI., 567. 

KULTUR: 

Adoration of the Magi: William IL., Francis 
Joseph and Mahmud V. present guns and 
swords to the child Jesus (Dutch cartoon), 
V., 391. 

Bloodthirsty Kultur-plant, The (Italian 
cartoon), VII., 380. 

LABOR AND THE WAR: 

The peasant and the war (French cartoon), 
rrr, 102. 

Soe Troubles (British cartoon), XVIII., 


LATIN-AMERICAN INTERVENTION: 

Tne All-American team off for the war: 
Wilson leading six Latin republics (Span- 
ish cartoon), XI., 533. ; 

League of Nations as_the big brother 
(American cartoon), XIX., 176. 

League of Nations carrying the load of Old 
World (American cartoon), XIX., 568. 

LIBERTY LOAN: 

American Liberty Loan beats the Dutch 
(American cartoon), XII., 185. 

Liberty Loan, The: The nation’s shield 

(American cartoon), XIT., 190. _ 

Uncle Sam adds some more gasoline to the 
Allies’ war machine (American cartoon), 
ty onl 

LLOYD GEORGE, DAVID: : 

David (Lloyd George) and Goliath-Germa- 

nia (Dutch cartoon), XII., 181. 

Lloyd George as juggler (German Car- 

toon), X., 1150. 

Lloyd George strangling the German FHagle 

een cartoon), XIII., 180. 


ON : 
London at nighttime (German cartoon), 


VII., 194. 
LONDON POLICE: 
Perplexity of Special Constables in London 
_ (English cartoon), VIII., 1160. 
LOUVAIN: 


Belgium spurns Germany’s offer to rebuild 
- Louvain (French cartoon), VIII., 1156. 
Lu ore Hammer (German cartoon), 


its the pipette warning 
-O , 


chests (German car- 
cartoon), XIX., 


MESOPOTAMIA CAMPAIGN: 

In Mesopotamia: John Bull chased from the 
Garden of Eden by Enver Pasha (German 
cartoon), VII., 579. 

Sick man of Europe as lion tamer (Ger- 
man cartoon), IX., 549. 

MEXICO’S RELATIONS WITH GERMANY: 

Germany tempts Mexico (American car- 
toon), XI., 185. 

Mexico and Ireland together sing ‘‘ Deutsch- 
land ueber Alles!" (French cartoon), 
VIII., 774. 

MEXICO'S RELATIONS WITH THE 

UNITED STATES: 

Mexican Iexpedition, The (German cartoon), 
TX S6T. 

“Music hath charms’': Uncle Sam's at- 
tempt to persuade Carranza with “ hot 
Ain eV LLL. Ofc. 

MICHAELIS, GIORG: 

Chancellor Michaelis between the Devil and 
4 Deep Sea (Spanish cartoon), XIIL., 

Michaelis’ comic pretensions (English car- 
toon), XIII., 176. 

Mid le class the bone of contention (Aus 
trian cartoon), XIX., 555. 

MILITARISM: 

After-the-war trade with Germany (Ameri 
can cartoon), XIV., 570. 

Buried by civilization (American cartoon), 
VAL. oie. 

Clean shave wanted (American cartoon), 
XII., 380. 

Fists of starving Humanity raised against 
Se Hun-Assassin (Dutch cartoon), XI, 
370. 

German militarism arouses the World 
(American cartoon), XV., 579. 

Hun-Gorilla smothering Civilization (Amer- 
ican cartoon), XV., 558. 

Insatiable Hohenzollern Moloch (lnglish 
cartoon), XIV., 559. 

Militarism halted at the doors of The 
Hague’s Peace Palace, X., 958. 

ee on the ground (Italian cartoon), 

T., 609. 

Price of Kultur; battlefield covered with 
dead (American cartoon), XV., 561. 

Prussian militarism at the brink of the 
precipice (English cartoon), XV., 560. 

St. George and the Dragon (Australlan 
cartoon), X., 747. 

War God luring the German youth (Ger- 
man cartoon), IX., 570. 

MILITARY LIFE: 

oe at the front (French cartoon), XIV., 
366. 

British Tommy looks for his pipe in a now 
German occupied trench (English car- 
tocn), III., 109. 

Complaints of Tommy (linglish cartoon), 
VIII., 763. 

Considerate captor, A (English cartoon), 
MI, 557. 

Drilling troops in a muddy rest camp (ng- 
lish cartoon), XV., 182. 

‘Gott Strafe! ’’ (English cartoon), VIILI., 
959. 

‘*No possible doubt whatever’’ (English 
cartoon), V., 397. 

Nonplussed German, A (English cartoon), 
Way 607 

Test of Courage, A (French cartoon), VIII., 
1151. 

MILITARY LIFE, see also POILUS. 

MILITARY NECESSITY, Rights of Human- 
ity crucified on the cross of Military 
Necessity (American cartoon), XI., 187. 

MILITARY OPERATIONS, see BALKAN 
CAMPAIGNS; DARDANELLES CAM- 
PAIGNS; EASTERN FRONT; ITALIAN 
CAMPAIGNS; MESOPOTAMIAN CAM- 
PAIGN: PALESTINE, CAMPAIGN IN' 
RUMANIAN CAMPAIGN; VERDUN, 
WESTERN FRONT. 

Monroe and Wilson (American cartoon), 
Uk, ol. : 

MUNITIONS OF WAR: 

Melting down the statues in Germany 

(German cartoon), XVI., 361. 
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‘Sherman was right '’; German propa- 
gandist rages against the American mu- 
nition factories (American cartoon), IV., 
942. PF 

Uncle Sam—the disinterested munition 
seller (Italian cartoon), VI., 1,016. 


NATIVE RACES IN THE WAR: 

African negro woman whose husband is 
fighting in France promises her children 
a German Schnitzel if they behave (Ger- 
man cartoon), III., 323. 

French colored colonials: Premier Briand’s 
hope (German cartoon), X., 954. 

NAVAL OPERATIONS: 

Return of the raider: Tirpitz, wounded and 
with broken sword, before the surprised 
and disconcerted Emperor (English car- 
toon), III., 117. 

NAVAL OPERATIONS, see also JUTLAND, 
BATTLE OF. 

NEUTRAL TRADE, see BLOCKADE. 

NEUTRALITY : ' 

Anxious moments in the’ waiting room of 
the Bureau of Prussian Vengeance 
(American cartoon), XV., 377. : 

Guilty conscience of a Scandinavian, The 
(German cartoon), VIII., 777. ‘ 
John Bull hunting after the neutrals (Ger- 

man cartoon), X., 755. 

Neutrality conunavum (German cartoon), 
LIT. (328: 

Neutrals on the skating pond (Swiss car- 
toon), XI., 176. ¥ 

See also Unuuev names of different coun- 
tries. 

NICHOLAS II., CZAR OF RUSSIA: 

Nicholas LL. and his son in the prison cell 
(Polish cartoon), XI1., 560. ’ 

Three ex-Kings for Nicnolas’s whist party 
(Russian cartoon), XII., 374. 


NICHOLAS NICHOLAYEVICH, GRAND 
DUKE: i: 

[Exalted overlord; Nicholas in a group of 

defezted Iuntente Generals (German car- 


toon), V., 188. 5 a 
In the Carp: thians—Nicholas as Sisyphus 
(German cartoon), I[V., 731. : 
Nicholas plays his trump card (German 
eartoon), Iil., 3M. 
Nothing but_ toil 
cartoon), XIX., 
ORDUNA: } 
Attack on the Orduna; the postscript 
(American cartoon), IV 35. 
PACIFISM: rs ; 
Bryan's warlike pacifist program (Ameri- 
can cartoon), XLIL., 377. ' 
Indolent Yankee Pacifist, The (American 
eartoon), XIf., 565. ‘ : 
Judas Pacifist, The (English cartoon), 


nd trouble (Americcn 
3. 


a 
or 
af 


XIV, 180. 
Pacifist Indigestion (English cartoon), 
VIII., (73. 


Pacifistic cur, The (American cartoon), 
XIV., 189. 

Parliament of Pacifists, A, and the mar- 
tyrs who have lain down for peace (Rus- 
sian double-cartoon), XIV, 376. _ : 

Post-bellum honors to the Canadian paci- 
fists (Canadian cartoon), XIII. 368. 

St. George and the pacifist (English car- 
toon), XII., 371. A 

Uncle Sam dealing with German = gas 
attacks (American cartoon), XV., 872. 

PADEREWSKI'S LATEST COMPOSITION 
(American cartoon), XVIII., 570. 
PALESTINE, CAMPAIGN IN: ; 

British lion on the River Jordan (American 
cartoon), XVII., 538. j 

Outcasts at Jerusalem, The (@nglish car- 
toon), XIV., 567. 

Taking of Jerusalem, The (Dutch cartoon), 
XIV., 563. ; 

Taking of Jerusalem, The (American car- 
toon), XIV., 567. : 
Turk chased from Jerusalem, The (English 
cartoon), XIV., 369. ‘ 
Turk thrown out of Jerusalem, The (Ameri- 

ean cartoon), XIV., 379. 


PARIS, BOMBARDMENT OF: 

Death embracing Big Bertha (Spanish 
cartoon), VI., 1007. 

Effect of the Paris bombardment in New 
York (German cartoon), XVLI., 

Hope of the German long-range gun; to 
get the Eiffel Tower (German cartoon), 
V1, RS! 

In Paris on Good Friday (Spanish car- 
toon), XV., 565. 

Paris bombarded by William II. (Dutch 
cartoon), XVI., 188. 

Paris under bombardment (German car- 
toon),, XVI.) 172. 


PASSIVISM DEPRECATED (English car- 
toon), V., 604. 
Bie 
Allies refuse William’s peace roposal 
(American cartoon), XIV., 368. ee ee 
Allies’ Answer, The: Fight to the end! 
(Dutch cartoon), X., 1134. 
Allies’ Victory, The: the only answer 
AMtetloa PoRARE eee 375. 
merica refluses the German oli 
(English cartoon), XII., 555. hide 
American Eagle refuses to be fooled by the 
lcm Fox (American cartoon), XIII., 
Angel of Peace does not trust the Kaiser 
(American cartoon), XIII., 188. 
ue and America (Dutch cartoon), XV., 


Beware of the German wooden horse (Eng- 
lish cartoon), XIJ., 179. ne 
pe ee — Kaiser waiting for 
e return of the Peace Dove (R 
cartoon), X., 942. bear ae 
Brest-Litovsk—another Scrap of 
Bie ee cartoon), XIV., 569. 
rest-Litovsk Terms, The (Americ - 
Pee ae XIV., 380. ’ eee 
rute inside the German Peace Dov 
ae cartoon), X., 943 ets 
amouflage peace proposal (Americz - 
toon), XIV., 568, rate ae 
Central ONT in danger of shipwreck on 
account of America’s intervention (Itali 
Petra ae XV., 363. re ost 
entral Powers smoking the peace pipe to- 
Pes ere pecan Splat XV., 362, Ceae 
hained German Eagle's last resort: P. 
Aare pai KK. , 1193) ee 
Chaine eace Dove, The (Swiss cz 
ae ae a ¢ cartoon), 
Continued Worries of Peace Conf 
(American cartoon), XVIITI., 558. cee 
Death, showing the Kaiser the road to 
Peace (Spanish cartoon), VI., 792. 
Death, singing the Hymn of Peace over 
William’s body (Italian cartoon), Xil., 


Paper 


Doom of Hohenzollernism (Ameri ar- 
toon), XIV., 569. : eben No 

Dove of Peace and League of Nations 
(American cartoon), XTX., 184. 

Downfall of Prussian Autocracy, the price 
of Peace (American cartoon), XI., 567. 
Entente refuses to negotiate with an auto- 
wee Tae Cte XIII., 183. 

ntente sculptor’s wor Ger 
EXVII.. m8 ( man cartoon), 
ntente seated upon the German 
Peace (French cartoon), XI., Nias EF 
oa Peace (American cartoon), XVIII., 
4a 


Failure of the Stockholm Peace 
oe rege i 380. wc tater sob 
"irst fruits of the Papal peac 
cartoon), XIII., 364. ponte pele Nae 
Fee call, The (German cartoon), X., 
Food the real Peace Angel (Sw - 
toon), XIX, BOS. ee Gees 
‘rench answer to the American peace 
we canoe XX. AIse aa al 
ritz in a fie of American ba 
(American cartoon), XTIV., 569. ‘ 
German Conqueror, The, asking for annexa- 
as ae indemnities (American cartoon), 


* 


won 


& 


2a rea ee 
parking for the Peace Moon 
Cal toon), 1G 377. 


¢ ania in peace hobbleskirt (American 
cartoon), XIX., 375. 


German monster in sudden admiration be- 
fore the Flower of Peace (American car- 
toon), XIV., 373. 


German overture spurned by the Goddess 
of Peace (Spanish cartoon), VIII., 761. 
German Peace Dove, The (English cartoon), 


German peace kites (English cartoon), VI., 
1015. 


German peace methods (Italian cartoon), 

German peace offer rejected (English car- 
toon), VI., 997. 

German peace propaganda (Dutch cartoon), 
VI., 1210. 

“German Peace’ strangling democracy 
(American cartoon), MaAVe, Ld. 

of German peace trial-balloon (French car- 


i, toon), VI., 791 

‘Za German-Russian ‘‘ Armistice,’’ The (Amer- 
oo ican cartoon), XIV., 379. 

"ihe German Sphinx, The, the fate of Belgium 


is not settled yet (Dutch cartoon), XIV., 
a 372. 


on German super-diplomat at Peace Congress 
4 Siserican ee ss XVIII., 190 

é German Tiger offers peace to the Allies 
— (American cartoon), VIL, 392. 

m German tune in the American Peace Note 
ae 5 (Italian cartoon), x., 1141. 


Germania shows signs of weariness (Dutch 
eartoon), IX., 571 


= ans 

Be! Germany, holding on to her conquests, of- 
s : fers peace (American cartoon), XIV., 568. 
_—s- Germany trying to wave the branch of 


ear, eace and hold the bundle of conquest 
(american cartoon), XVI., 569. 


Germany’s olive-branch (French cartoon), 
Sc Sab, 


any's peace cries treacherous (Amer- 
pate eeisen), XVII., 339. 
= Germany’s peace program, a chained Atlas 
ise (italian cartoon), X., 1144. 
Germany’s peace proposal (American car- 
= toon), X., 958. 
Goddess of Peace, XIX., 174. 
Ss Gorged ~ Hun, The (American cartoon), 
bey I., 367. 
= ophones made in Germany (Italian 
| oe, ix. 2 


ss Hatred and revenge (German cartoon), 
BBS," 506. 


-Hohenzollern peace-bat, The (Dutch car- 
ron IV. ST 
zollern peace more _ terrible than 


merican cartoon), XIV., 378. 

ace Soup, The, all the nations eager 
it (Swiss cartoon), XII., 188. 

entered Germany (German car- 

_ his peace angel to the 

an cartoon), XVI., 561. 


: had his way (German car- 


cartoon), XIX., 567. 

un’s request for a 
n cartoon), XII., 
; 


n shark's 
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Junk sale at Stockholm, The (Inglish ecar- 
toon), XII., 369. 


Kaiserism, the stumbling block of peace 
(American cartoon), XIV., 565. 

Laseson snake trio (Americ: sar 
XVIL. 539, { an cartoon), 

Latest stunt in the White 
(Swiss cartoon), XI., 176. 

Liberty in Germania’s seat at Peace Con- 
ference (American cartoon), XVIII., 375. 

Mars and Death afraid of the approaching 
Angel of Peace (Dutch cartoon), XI., 181. 

Mars and Peace, both invalids (Spanish 
cartoon), XV., 184 

pop el of Peace (Danish cartoon), XIX., 
555. 

“Mountain Labored and Brought Forth a 
ey " (Amer. cartoon), XX., Appendix 

€e). 

Newly born European natlons (American 
cartoon), XIX., 187 

Nicholas II. rejects the German Dove of 
Peace (Italian cartoon), VI., 805. 

No peace with the murderers of children 
and Red Cross nurses (French cartoon), 
MVE; 181. 

Peace Angel and the bayonet-studded globe 
(Dutch cartoon), XII., 377. 

Peace Angel, furnished with a gas mask, 
prepares to visit the earth (German-Swiss 
cartoon), XVI., 556. 

Peace blotted out (Dutch cartoon), X., 1142. 

Peace Chestnuts; or, The Stockholm So- 
cialist Peace Conference (American car- 
toon), XII., 188. 

Peace Dove at gate of Paradise (American 
cartoon), XIX., 373. 

Peace Dove fluttering over German helmet 
(American cartoon), VII., 586. 

Peace Dove loses its worm (American car- 
toon), XII., 569. 

Peace for Germany, so near and yet so far 
(American cartoon), XIV., 380. 

Peace on earth (German-Swiss cartoon), 
XVII., 180. 

Peace the loser in her game with Mars 
(American cartoon), XI., 373. 

Peace Proposal Game, The (American car- 
toon), X., 953. 

Peace Proposal Trap, The (Polish cartoon), 


ple ere 


House, The 


Peace songs of the nations (American car- 
toon), XVIII., 558. 

Plunder-laden William is ready to “ for- 
give all’’ (American cartoon), XIIT., 188. 

Pope sends out the Peace Dove (German 
eartoon), V., 610. 

Portrait Painter (Amer. cartoon), XX., 
Appendix (ee). 

Prussian peace indigestible food for the 
Russian Bear (American cartoon), XV., 
190. 

Radical surgery needed for this planet of 
ours (Italian cartoon), XV., 175. 

Reconstruction tasks of Lady Peace (Amer- 
ican cartoon), XVIII., 185. 

Reply to Germany’s peace proposal (Trench 
cartoon), XI., 189. 

Revolution precursor of peace (German- 
Swiss cartoon), XVIII., 366. 
Rumanian ‘“ Peace’’ (Dutch 

*VI., 309. 

Russia only nibbles at the separate peace 
proposal (American cartoon), SIV, on. 

Russia in the réle of Little Red_ Riding 
Hood (English cartoon), XIV., 365. : 

Russia tries on her German peace coat 
(American cartoon), XTV., 570. 

Russia’s answer to separate peace offer by 
Germany (American cartoon), XII., 578. 


cartoon), 


Russia's peace move (Dutch cartoon), XIV., 
563. 

Russia's temptation to make separate peace 
(Dutch cartoon), XII., ‘ 

Russian Gear before the baited peace trap 
(English cartoon), XIV., 567. 

Russian Fool Trap (American cartoon), 
VIL. “183: 

Signing the Russian peace 
toon), XV., 552. 

Signing of Treaty of Peace (American car- 
toon), XIX., 562. 

Something just as good 
XX,, Appendix (ee). 

Sparing the egg and spoiling the omelette 
(English cartoon), X., 1141. 

Trial of strength between Lloyd George 
and Bethmann-Hollweg (Dutch cartoon), 
b>, oe a br 22 

Trotzky and 
Litovsk Peace 
185. 

Trotzky 
many 

Two-headed 
cartoon), XIV., 375. 

“nele Sam asks Sir Edward Grey and 
Bethmann Hollweg for fair play (Hun- 
garian cartoon), VI., i009. 

"ndermining the Temple (American car- 


(French car- 


(Amer. es 


Lenin proud of the Brest- 
(Spanish cartoon), XVL., 


ready to sign any peace with Ger- 
(German cartoon), XVI., 180. 
German monster (American 


P| 


toon), XVIII., 559. 
Vain Peace Serenade, A (Dutch cartoon), 
X., 1144, 


Well-trained British bulldog, The (German 
cartoon), XL, 6570. 
William's observation 

wings of the Angel 
cartoon), IX., 380. 
World cured at last 
XVIII., 188. 
PACE, see also FORD PEACE MISSION, 


POILUS: 
Monsieur Poilu’ visits his 
(French cartoon), VILI., 776. 
Modern Demi-God, The (French cartoon), 
X., 957. 
Philosophy of the French Poilu: before the 
grave of a comrade (French cartoon), 
VIIIL., 766. 
Poilu, The, jealous of his brother aviator 
(French cartoon), XII., 554. 
Poilu’s Ordeal, The (French cartoon), IX., 
368. 
War as a cure-all: Poilus’ dialogue in the 
trenches (French cartoon), UX., 187. 
POILUS, see also MILITARY LIFE 
POINCARE, RAYMOND: Whitewashing the 

Russian defeat (German cartoon), V., 393. 
POISON GAS, see ASPHYXIATING GAS. 
POLAND: 

Freedom for Poland (Spanish cartoon), X., 
946. 

German-Polish 
toon), X., 761. 

‘“* Independent’ Kingdom of Poland: Ger- 
many’s Promise (Russian cartoon), X., 
1146. 

Kings of Belgium, Serbia and Montenegra 
see their chance in the proclamation af a 
Polish Kingdom {German cartoon), X., 
941. 

rae Stepmother (Spanish cartoon), X., 


beneath the 
(English 


post 
of Peace 


(American cartoon), 


Godmother 


bargain, A (English car- 


eae ge ei ae style (Polish car- 
toon), X., 

Reward itu: eae of waiting (Amer.), 
XVIII., 570. 

Tempter, The (Polish cartoon), X., 764. 
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POPE, see BENEDICT XV. 


PREPAREDN a see AMERICAN 
PAREDNE 


PRISONERS ie WAR: Ruhleben Zoo, 
the ks eer ae Camp (English care 
toon), 


PROFITEERIN G: : 


Middleman, The, the producer and the con- | 


sumer (American cartoon), XIL., 


PROHIBITION: 
Prohibition in England; King George dis- 
penses with the use of liquor «German 
cartoon), IV., 1208. 


PRUSSIAN JUNKERDOM (American car-. 


toon), XVIIL, 348. 
PRUSSIANISM, see MILITARISM. 


QUEEN OF SWEDEN: 


Belgium, standing among the graves of 
fallen soldiers, offers a crown made ot 
crosses to Queen Victoria of Sweden, a 
pa ta Princess (Swedish cartoon), 
V7, 1245: 


RADICALISM CHILD OF INDUSTRIAL- 
ISM (German cartoon), XIX., 2 
SR Te see ENGLAND: RECRUI'- 


RED CROSS: 


Columbia as 
cartoon), XIII., 


Red aoe nurse (American 
5. 


Knitting to beat the Dutch (American car-. 


toon), XI1I., 569. 

Overworked Red Cross 
(Italian cartoon), VIII., 966 

Red Cross danger. French sentinel advises 
an ambulance sar <2 to take off the cross 
(French cartoon), , 402. 

REPRISALS: 

Bomb victims’ cemetery (British), (Ameri- 
can cartoon), XIII., 273. 

Cologne is reaping the 
(English cartoon), XVI., 


REPUBLICAN OPPOSITION TO LEAGUE 
ae NATIONS (American cartoon), XIX., 
RUMANIA: 


Rumania becoming cheerful again (German 
cartoon), XVIIL., 568. 


a ** peace ’’ (Dutch cartoon), XVL., 
9. 


philanthropist 


aero-whirlwind 


RUMANIA, NEUTRALITY: 

Rumania closes her eyes and ears to the 
war (French cartoon), VI., 

Rumania and Greece wooed by Central 
Powers and Entente (American cartoon), 
V., 603. 

Rumanian and Buigarian Kings hesitating- 
ly watching Austro-German express train 
ne for Russia (German cartoon), V., 
209. 

Russian bluff on the Rumanian frontier 
(German cartoon), VL, 1218. 


RUMANIAN CAMPAIGN: 


Allied ‘‘ offensive’’ in _ Rumania, 
(Austrian cartoon), X., 759. 


An anxious moment: the Central Powers 


‘The 


at the doors = Rumania (French car- — 


toon), IX., 


ee 


ee is 

ety - 
SO 

went 
“or 
a 

a 

~~, =~ 
ne) 


* 


Knack of nee too late, The: Ristenita’s et 


ss to the Allies (German cartoon), 
+, 99! soqit- cath 
RUMANIAN INTERVENTION: 


Beginning of Rumania’s death dance (¢ 
man cartoon), IX., 382. : 


More war babies: when Italy and B 
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declared war on Germa Ameri Ar- 
se 


Rumania must bleed (German cartoon), 
Tees (567. 


ey, 


RUSSIA: 


Allies trying to rescue Russia from the 
mire (American cartoon), XVI., 568. 


German Tiger has swallowed the Russian 
Bear (American cartoon). XV., 179. 


German Vulture and the Bolshevik crows 
hovering over Russia’s carcass (American 
eartoon), XV., 180 


German Vultures feasting on the Russian 
Bear (American cartoon), XV.. 190. 


Germany even wants the barrel of the 
Russian Diogenes (American cartoon), 
XV., 189. 


Gorilla Germanicus seizes lvan, whom the 
Allies try to rescue (nglish cartoon), 
XV., 369. 


Hun dances the Death Dance with Russia 
(American cartoon), XV., 190. 

John Bull menaces Russia with the Japa- 
nese monkey (German cartoon), XII., 570. 

Lenin and Trotzky at_the Par of Russia 
(American cartoon), XV., 188. 

Pan-Germanist, The, transforming con- 
quered Russia into a number of German 
provinces (Americzn cartoon), XV., 371. 

Prussian Mouse in _ the Russian Trap 
(American cartoon), XV., 377. 

Prussian Toreador finishing the Russian 
steer (American cartoon), XEV., 185. 

Russia, drowning, calmly watched by John 
Bull (German cartoon), V., 399. 

Russia in the clutches of Kaiserism (Amer- 
ican cartoon), XV., 361. 

Russia, the Question Mark of Europe; Will 
it make Peace? (American cartoon), XIL., 
190. 

Russia sold to Germany (American car- 
toon), XV., 188. 

Russia's mass sacrifice (German cartoon), 
IX., 374 

Russian Bear on the brink of the precipice 
(American cartoon), XII., 564. 

Russian Bear's new Vodka bottles (Amer- 
ican cartoon), XV., 377. 

Russian Giant chained to the statue of 
Karl Marx (American cartoon), XV., 367. 

Russian Hercules at the parting of the 
ways (Dutch cartoon), XII., 376. 

Russian Lady rebuking John Bull for 
mauling her Fritz (english cartoon), 
XV., 366. 

Russian Resurrection, The (Dutch car- 
toon), XVI., 380. 

Russian War Loan poster, VII., 583. 

William II. shears the Russian Bear with 
the help of the Bolsheviki (American car- 
toon), XVI., 183, 


RUSSIAN AIMS: 
For Humanity and Constantinople (Amer- 


ican cartoon), X., 


RUSSIAN DUMA: Duma in Siberia (Ger- 
man cartoon), V., 406. 


SIAN FRONT, see EASTERN FRONT. 


QUESTION: Agriculture 
an cartoon), XIII, 182. 


‘the Russian Revo- 
, XIV., 363. 


Bids invited for the conversion of the 
Russian steam roller into a steam plow 
(German-Swiss cartoon), XIV., 366. 

Bolshevist confession (German cartoon), 
XVIII., 556. 

Chained Ivan and the Russian Revolution 
(Swiss cartoon), XV., 593. 


Chasing after ‘‘ Internationalism ‘’ (Ameri- 
ean cartoon), XIV., 190. 


Columbia mothering the Russian cub 
(American cartoon), XII., 190. 

Czarism, the Kaiser's prop, gone (Italian 
cartoon), XI., 558. 

‘Dawn in Russia’; William Ii predicts its 
dangers to them (Dutch cartoon), 2 ee 
559. 

Death of the Russian Giant (American car- 
toon), XV., 177. 

Double-Headed Eagle of Russia, The 
(American cartoon), XIV., 175. 

German Pirate's Opportunity in - Russia 
(i8nglish cartoon), XIV., 377. 

Germany pulls Ivan from the clouds back 
to earth (American cartoon), XV., 279. 
Hold Fast, Young Russia (American car- 

toon), XII, 185. 

Labor and Capital in Russia (Russian car- 
toon), XIII., 189. 

Lenin and Trotzky on way to Prince’s 
Island conference (American cartoon), 
XVIII., 565. 

New Russia in the arms of gorilla—Prus- 
sianism (American cartoon), XIII., 570. 
Prince Kratpotkin and Breshko-Breshkov- 
skaya fail to recognize their revolution- 
ary grandchild (Russian cartoon), XIII., 

554. 

Russia, on her way to. self-government 
(American cartoon), XIV., 375. 

Russia in the role of Little Red Riding 
Hood (Mnglish cartoon), XIV., 365. 

Russia throws off its chains (American 
cartoon), XI., 377. 

errand plight (American cartoon), XIV., 
371. 

Russian Bear—after the upsetting of the 
beehive (English cartoon), XIV., 185. 

Russian Bear on the brink of the precipice 
(Australian cartoon), XIV., 364. 

Russian general’s fate (French cartoon), 
XV., 375. 

Russian Plutocrat saving his cash box from 
the country’s wreck (Russian cartoon), 
XIV., 184. 

Russian Samson and Delilah — Lenin 


(American cartoon), XIV., 189. 
Russian Samson and his Delilah (Inglish 
cartoon), XIX., 558. 
Ten thousand years of progress (American 
cartoon), XNIX., 558. 
RUSSIAN REVOLUTION, see also BOL- 
SHEVISM. 
SADDLEMAKER EBERT’S HARD TASK 
(American cartoon), XIX., 176. 
SALANDRA, Salandra as traitor (German 
eartoon), VII., 197. 
SECRET DIPLOMACY: 
Jn undress after the Petrograd revelations 
(Dutch cartoon), XIV., 560. 
Planning the first moves in the great war 
(Duteh cartocn), VIII., 969. 


SENATE, U. S., Opposition in, to League of 
Nations (American cartoon,), X1X., 183. 


SERBIA: 
(The) Cranes of Ibycus coming to avenge 
the murder of Archduke Ferdinand (Ger- 
man cartoon), VI., 797. 


King Peter of Serbia and Sir Edward Grey 
(German cartoon), TV., 1216. 
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Serbia between the German-Bulgarian 
pincers (American cartoon), V., 605. 


SERBIAN ARMY AT CORFU, King Peter 
in Corfu (German cartoon), VII., 193. 


SHIPBUILDING, (The) bridge to France 
(American cartoon), XV., 188 

SINN FEIN, Germany’s last reserves (Ieng- 
lish cartoon), XIV., 174. 

SKOULOUDIS, Diogenes Skouloudis of 
Greece (Austrian cartoon), VIIL., 587. 

SOCIALISM: 

Socialistic quack rejected by the 

(American cartoon), XV., 176. 


world 


Socialism, a wolf in sheep's clothing (Amer- 
ican cartoon), XIV., 280. 


SOT DIR LIFE, see MILITARY LIFE, 
POILUS 


SOLDIER'S DREAM OF HOME (American 
cartoon), XIX., 562. 


SOMME, BATTLE OF, see 
FRONT. 

SOVIET AGITATION IN AMERICA (Amer- 
ican cartoon), XIX., 186. 

SPAIN, NEUTRALITY: 


(The) Fiddling neutral Spaniard (Spanish 
eartoon), XI., 375. 


WESTERN 


German note to Spain (Spanish cartoon), 
XII., 368. 

Germany recompenses Spanish neutrality 
(Spanish cartoon), XI1., 378. 


(The) Happy neutral (Spanish cartoon), 
BD eepet i48 

In a quandary (Spanish cartoon), XVII. 
544. 


Martial Spaniards—but not in Spain (Span- 
ish cartoon), XIV., 183. 

Treading on tail of war dog (American 
cartoon), XVIL., 537. 


STOCKHOLM PEACE CONFERENCE: 
(The) Blindfolded Stockholm conference 
(Dutch cartoon), XII., 371. 


(The) Failure of the Stockholm Peace Con- 
ference (Dutch cartoon), XIIil., 380. 


STRASBOURG, MARSEILLAISE AT 
(French cartoon), XVIIL., 563. 


SUBMARINE COMMERCE: 
(The) New god, Mercurius, as diver (hu- 
morous German view of submarine trade 


with America), (German cartoon), IX.. 
439. 


SUBMARINE WARFARE: 

American admiration for the German tor- 
pedo (French cartoon), X., 750. 

American eagle getting his_ back up 
(apropos of the Washington-Berlin sub- 
marine controversy), (English cartoon), 
WAND oelesre 

“Ancona ’’ Case: Francis Joseph asks for 
William’s advice over the phone (Cana- 
dian cartoon), VI., 1,001 

‘“ Arabic’ disavowal: William II. salutes 
the American flag (American cartoon), 
V., 390. 

Attack on the ‘‘ Orduna’'': the postscript, 
(American cartoon), IV., 935, 

Barred sea zone (English cartoon), XzI., 
184. 

than never; or, President Wil- 
pee rte reply to Germany’s submarine 
policy (Spanish cartoon), XI., 368. 

“Black Flag, The: William II. reads 
Wilson's Lusitania note (American car- 
toon), IV., 724. 


. - ; 7 
Britain and tne U-boats (German cartoon), 
XII., 364. * 


British and American sailors fishing for 
submarines (American cartoon), XVL, 
181. 


British lion and the submarine mouse 
{American cartoon), XIII, 569. 


British protection from torpedoes through 
the obligatory American passenger-trio 
(German cartoon), VIIL., 199. 


Challenge, The: William II, menaces to 
challenge onlooking Uncle Sam (Ameri- 
ean cartoon), IIL., 518. 


“Coming Bond of Friendship, The’’: ad- 
verse comment on handling of submarine 
or bates ae (American cartoon), VI., 


Difference of opinion between the Kaiser 
and Tirpitz, A (French cartoon), VII., 314. 


Ingland’s ‘‘ Splendid Isolation’ (German 
cartoon), III., 307. 


Farragut redivivus (American cartoon), 
XI, 186. 


Gambler-Death’s last stake (English car- 
toon), XI., 188. 

German-American relations: near cutting 
the cable (American cartoon), V., 189. 
German barometer’s steady rise (American 

cartoon), XII., 367. 

pate Pirate, The (English cartoon), TEI. 

German sea wolves are barking at the door 
of America (American cartoon), SVE Dias 

German submarine officers watching the 
sinking of the Lusitania (French car- 
toon), IV., 946. 

German submarine sinks a neutral ship 
(English cartoon), VII., 572. 

German U-boats in American 
{American cartoon), XVI., 37). 

Germany courts trouble with America 
(American cartoon), VII., 395. 

“Germany dishonored; none drowned’: 
Tirpitz, standing on a submarine, making 
a fist at the escaping Orduna (American 
cartoon), IV., 937. 

Germany hanging on to the end to the 
submarine (American cartoon), XIV., 378. 

Germany laughs at the Entente’s anti- 
submarine threats (German cartoon), 
XIiI., 185. 

Germany offers compensation to the widow 
of a submarine victim (Norwegian car- 
toon), XII., 560. 

Germany recruiting the Order of the Boot 
(English cartoon), XII, 172. 

“Goblins, The, ‘ Yankee Ingenuity,’ and 
‘ Science ’ ‘ll Get U "’ (American cartoon), 
XII., 188. 

“Great Naval Triumph ’’: German sub- 
marine commander watching his drown- 
ing victims (English cartoon), III., 731, 

Hands Across the Sea: Wilson grabs Tir- 
pitz’s fist (French cartoon), VIII., 773. 

be a the U-boats (English cartoon), 

+» 600. 


eben torpedoed (American cartoon), 
(. 


waters 


Hun's dream: The British flag at the 


bottom of the sea (German 
XII., 365. ay 


“Is My High Seas Fleet Safely Locke 
Up?” (English cartoon), III., 119, ‘ 

Leviathan’s opinion of German warfa 
(German cartoon), TX., 369. ; nae 

Miracle of untorpedoed neutrals} 
(Spanish cartoon), XVII., 334. 2 


ans 


“i ¥ 7 = ¢ : ca a7 = 
Moa Sea Monster, The (Italian cartoon), 
— . - 


_ Neptune consoling John Bull on his sub- 
marine losses (German-Swiss cartoon), 
XI., 380. 

Neptune driving away the German shark 
(English cartoon), XI., 177. 


Oh where, and oh where has that ‘‘Deutsch- 


land” gone’ (American cartoon), VIILI., 
1163. 
“Opening of the bathing season ’’: John 


Bull harassed by a score of submarines 
(German cartoon), II1., 


‘ “The Pirate Emperor,’’ death warns the 
. Kaiser the submarine will be his coffin 
(italian cartoon), X1., 372. 


Protection against the U-boats—fishes star- 


ing at the British anti-submarine wire - 


. trawis (German cartoon), VII., 391. 
Sacrifice of Cain. William II. (American 
cartoon), III., 523. 
Science’s responsibility for the submarine 
war (American cartoon), XI., 556. 


Searching the sea for submarines (Ameri- 


can cartoon), VIill., 1157. 

Shark highly insulted at having been mis- 
taken for a German submarine (Russian 
cartoon), XI., 109. 

Sharks in the ocean enjoy the war (Span- 
ish cartoon), IV., 1207. 

“ Spades are Trumps,’ England mobilizing 

against the U-boats (English cartoon), 


XII., 180. 
Submarine commander’s easily won Iron 
"4 Cross (English cartoon), V., 201. 
, Submarine controversy, Kaiser leading 
Uncle Sam by the nose (American car- 
f toon), VI., 122. 


Submarine error, A, taking international 
law for a warship (American cartoon), 
X., 958. 
' Submarine 
} XIX., 187 
é Tirpitz and the ghosts of his drowned sub- 
E marine officers (English cartoon), V., 
394 


pirate (American. cartoon), 


~- : ‘ e : 
eers at the neutral nations’ ships 
$s ees are being sunk by his submarines 
oe (American cartoon), III., 520. 
4 “Top Dog,” a German dachshund piti- 
rf fully looks up from the bottom of the 
sea at a bulldog on a British man-of-war 
(English cartoon), III., 306. 
Torpedoing of the “‘ Persia ’’ (American 
- cartoon), VI., 1209. 


U-boat blockade, the (English cartoon), 
Dal ‘ 


4 boat 58 at Nantucket (English car- 
pee toon), X., 749 : 
-—s«W-boat is growing weaker (English care 


toon), XIII., 361. k se 
U-boat, the last hope of the Hohenzollern 
SS amily (English cartoon), XI11., 366. 

at morality (Norwegian cartoon), XII, 


fears (English cartoon), x0) B02. 
t1’’ Maidens at Dover_ besieging 
ll (Austrian cartoon), XI., 369. 

m accepting William’s challenge 
rican cartoon), X., 1140. 


discusses the submarine ques- 
iG any (Dutch cartoon), VII., 


aca 


Allies in spite of the 
rtoon), XII., 187. 


z fishing in Neutral 
seKl., S62. 


CUMULATIVE INDEX 
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Uncle Sam’s Nap interrupted by the Ger- 
man submarine (Italian cartoon), X., 752. 

Uncle Sam’s problem at Germany’s Re- 
newal of its submarine campaign (Ameri- 
can Cartoon), X., 1152. 

Voices from the Deep; Submarine victims 
(French cartoon), VII., 578. 

William II. reading U. S. note while hoist- 
an Black Flag (American cartoon), IV., 

Zeebrugge Raid, 
XV., 567. 

SWEDEN: NEUTRALITY, Sweden threat- 


ened by John Bull (Polish cartoon), V., 


SWITZERLAND: NEUTRALITY, Switzer- 
land’s distrust of German _ promises 
(French cartoon), X., 1144. 


TANKS: 
British “ Tank” at the victory near Cam- 
brai (American cartoon), XIV, 188, 
Fritz's dislike for Tanks (English cartoon), 
” 
THRIFT, The peasant’s savings—a powerful 
weapon (French war loan cartoon), X., 


* 


TIRPITZ: 

Tirpitz jeers at the neutral nations’ ships 
as they are being sunk by his submarines 
(American cartoon), III., 520. 

be Shepherd (French cartoon), XIII., 

1, : 


TRANSYLVANIA: Transylvania crucified by 
the two-headed Austrian Eagle (Ruma- 
nian cartoon), X., 964. 


TRIPOLI, Tripolitan Revolt, or, The Camel's 
kick (German cartoon), V., 195. 


TROTZKY : 

General Hoffman drinking to Trotzky’s 
health at Brest-Litovsk (English cartoon), 
RV. O70. 

Trotzky ready to sign any peace with Ger- 
many (German cartoon), XVI., 180 


TSING-TAU, see KIAU CHAU. 


TURKEY: 

‘““Chameau a deux Boches’’ (‘‘ The camel 
with two Prussian humps '’) (French car- 
toon), III., 325. 

Eclipse of the crescent (Russian cartoon), 
IX., 375. 

John Bull and the Imperturbable 
(German cartoon), II., 1091. 

Necessary Operation, A: Pulling Turkey's 
German teeth (Russian cartoon), IX., 371. 

Turkey, the office-boy (English cartoon), 

Turkey pinned upon a Prussian helmet 
(Russian cartoon), VII., 578. 

Turkey takes Italy’s place in the Triple 
Alliance (Italian cartoon), II., 1088. 

Turkish camel refuses to obey the orders 
of its German rider (English cartoon), 
EET. LOT. 

Turkish Sultan lifted by the Prussian Eagle 
(English cartoon). V.. 594. 

U-BOAT, see SUBMARINE WARFARE. 

UKRAINE: “ Independence ’’ under the iron 
heel of the Hun (American cartoon), 
meV 1, 190: 


UNEMPLOYMENT taking the place of war 
troubles (Norwegian cartoon), XIX., 376. 
UNITED STATES: FOOD SUPPLY: 


‘Don’t waste Food ’"’ (American cartoon), 
XIII., 568. 


Two birds with one stone: food prices and 
the Kaiser (American cartoon), XIJI., 570. 


The (American cartoon), 


Turk 
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UNITED STATES: NEUTRALITY: 


_ 


TNITED 


America the modern knight errant (French 
cartoon), XVIII., 565. 

American bulldog watching (American car- 
toon), XI., 185. 

American neutrality (Norwegian cartoon), 
VI. 1218; 

“American neutrality '': Uncle Sam stuffs 
France and Russia with munitions (Ger- 
man cartoon), II1., 315. 

Tncle Sam—the disinterested munition 
seller (italian cartoon), VJ., 1016. 

Tnele Sam’s awakening (English cartoon), 
XI., 183. 

‘Tncle Sam's dilemma before entering the 
war (Dutch cartoon), VI., 999. 

‘Uncle Sam's double-face '': Praying for 
peace on earth and, at the same time, 
selling war munitions (German-American 
cartoon), IV., 727. 

STATES: 
THE WAR. 

America’s indifference while the Hun is at 
the gate (American cartoon), XVI., 377. 

America’s (American cartoon), 
XV., 183. 

American brother, The (German cartoon), 
XVI.,. 185. 

American Buffalo thoroughly aroused now 
(American cartoon), XIII., 570. 

American doughboy with a couple of Hun 
helmets (American cartoon), XVI., 376. 
American Eagle bringing home wounded 
American sojdier wrapped up in an Amer- 
ican flag (American cartoon), XV., 378. 
American Eagle chases the German Eagle 
(Bernstorff) away (english cartoon), XI., 

VWi7. 

American Eagle flies to the Rhine (Ameri- 
can cartoon), XVIIT., 1758. 

American FEagle’senew brood 
cartoon), XIL., 190. 

American farmer’s war prosperity (Ameri- 
can cartoon), XIX., i74. 

American intervention (Italian 
XIII., 181. 

American labor throws the hammer at Will- 
iam (American cartoon), XV., 188. 

Americin Liberty Loan beats the Dutch 
(American cartoon), XII., 185. 

American man power becoming a factor, 
VITALS: 

American marine laughs at ‘‘ Deutschland 
ucber Alles ’’ (American cartoon), XVLI., 
378. 

American peace arguments (American car- 
toon), XIII., 175. 

American preparedness (Wnglish cartoon), 
XVIL., 544. 

American prestiditateur 
cartoon), XI., 372. 

American railroads on the firing 
(American cartoon), XIV., 378. 

American rainbow hailed by Europe (Amer- 
ican cartoon), XIII., 184. 

American sword hits incredulous German 
skull (American cartoon), XVII., 183. 

American ‘‘ tin soldiers’’ (German car- 
toon), XVIII., 180. 

American troops in battle (French cartoon), 
XIII., 560. 

American troops returning with German 
helmets (American cartoon), XVIII., 372. 

American war horse at full speed (Ameri- 
ean cartoon), XV., 562. 

(The) Americans are coming (American 

cartoon), XVL, 560. Eras 

f Picardy, The, Uncle Sam’s own 
Bat ie Canoe cartoon), XV., 372, 


~ 


nl 


PARTICIPATION IN 


war aims 


(American 


cartoon), 


line 
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(German-Swiss 


Father Neptune unites John Bull _ 
bgt Jonathan (English cartoon), XI 


Trance appeals to Wilson (German-Swiss — 
cartoon), XV., 565. ~ 


Fritz has at last ‘located "' the Sammies- 
(American cartoon), XV., 378. - 


Fritz’s advice to Don Quixote-Uncle Sam 
that he had better stay at home (German 
cartoon), XVI., 187 


Fritz lassoed by America 
(French cartoon), XVII., 535. 


Germany driven by Wilson into the war 
with the United States (American car- 
toon), 2l;, 3738: 


Germany warned not to touch the Stars and 
Stripes (Polish cartoon), XI., 555. 


Giant (Uncle Sam) awakens (American car- oe 
toon), XII., 189. ; * 

God Mars welcoming Columbia (English 
cartoon), XI., 554. 

““Gott! Papa, the Yankees are in earnest,” 
(American cartoon), XII., 188. 

His bit done for liberty (American cartoon), 
XIV., 190. 

Hohenzollern finger prints (American car- 
toon), XV., 374. 

Hun, The, eye to eye with Uncle Sam 
(American cartoon), XIII., 174. 

John and Uncle Sam again united (english 
cartoon), XII., 551. 

Johnny Yank, welcomed in the Allied 

oe cag yee > 0 1 pe Erte 
afayette, nous voila meri 
xVIL ban ( erican cartoon), 

mrs of pera a a ie baa eager Uncle 

am’s firs rojectile z « 

XL, 171. proj (Italian cartoon), 

Missing link, The: Uncle S 
cartoon), XII., 189. eGo eee 

Punishment of the rebellious U. §. Senators, 
(American cartoon), Xf., 190, 

Red Indians, France’s new Partner (Ger- S 

Mitre ti ee 335, 
esurrection o reedo i - 
fconh ena m (American. car. 


(The) Return visit: 1492-1917 (It 
toon), Sa 177, ataD eae 
(The) Roar of the American war- - 
man Cartoon), XII., 553. coe 
Sammy seated on 
toon), XVI., 570. 


“American cartoon)”"SVii ffm at 
“Bury (German cananen aed into a 
MtAmerican cartoon, Se, Siam a bi 
Miisheartounhs S19 43y ERAE Sam Cn 


U-Boat periscope aghast at the 
Fire paar flag (American cavtoon), sean 


doughboy 


a Hun (American ecar- 


Uncle Sam afraid of entan 
(American cartoon), XIX., r 

Uncle Sam asks the nations to hold th 
line: ‘‘ We’re coming ten mil ee 
(American cartoon), XV., ween na 3 


Uncle Sam as the new Don 
ish cartoon), Oi Toei rp coast Sosa 


ba the oan = gomany's throat (American es 
in ae ea Re tS Ruane Ee 
Uncle Gea "avitiing on win 
Uncle eae “hobblemene es? 

toon), XIX., 373, , 


gling alliances’ 
73 


1 (English car- 


Rook riding to the front 
rtoon), XI., 568. 


ns prayer for victory (American 
on), XIV., 379. 


"s world medal (American car- 


- Uncle Sam 
toon), XVIIL. 3 373. 


War preparations growing fast (American 
cartoon), XIIIL., 579. 


Waich on the Rhine held by Uncle Sam 


a ’ (American cartoon), XVIII., 376. 
3 UNITED STATES: PARTICIPATION 1N 
“ THE WAR: 
Welcomed Satis of Uncle Sam (Spanish 
cartoon), XI., 561. 
aa When the American air fleet comes (Dutch 
> cartoon), XIV., 185. 


Why we are at war (American cartoon), 


RIT, Bi2. 
Why we are fighting (American cartoon), 
= ame , 370. 


For freedom of the seas. 
2 For the life of our Republic. 
3. For democracy. v 
4. For right against might. 
Yankees march through London (Austra- 
lian cartoon), XIV., 172. 
UNITED STATES: POLITICS: 
Presidential election of 1916; German vote 
refused by the G. O. P. and Bull Moose 
Parties (American cartoon), VI., : 
Punishment of the rebellious U. 5. Sen- 
ators (American cartoon), XI., 190. 
UNITED STATES: RELATIONS WITH 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY: American note to 
Austria (German cartoon), VI., 1203. 


UNITED STATES: RELATIONS WITH 
GERMANY: 

; America’s hesitation (Dutch cartoon), V., 

= 387. 

a erica’s last reply assumes the shape of 
oa Mein gun (italian cartoon), XL, Siu. 
American backbone: ‘ Lost’'’ (somewhere 

“a Washington) (American cartoon), VL., 
Sitebicn Eagle carries Wilson's “’ strict 
accountability '’ oo 4 Germany Penne 
ican cartoon), III., 5 
= American Eagle to sane German vulture 
srs, ng cartoon), XI., 553. 
Eagle scornfully rejects the Ger- 

1 vulture’s plea a, help (South Atf- 

cartoon), III., 1 

n marionette fight (Italian 

T., 600. 

eae near exhaustion (Ameri- 

n) Bel é gos . 


a 2 Fem Germany 


BP giccce ”; American 


00 a III., 122. 


 Bernatort be- 


pleas of German vulture 
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Uncle Sam and the pe hg Dachshund 


(English cartoon), I1., 


Uncle Sam nearing the brink (American 
cartoon), ILI., 521. 


Uncle Sam starts loading his gun (English 
cartoon), V., 185. 

Uncle Sam suspicious of William’s prof- 
fered hand (American cartoon), XI., 185. 


Yankee popgun and eat oes Eagle 
(East Indian cartoon), 1004. 


UNITED STATES: Ee hws WITH 
MEXICO, see MEXICO: RELATIONS 
WITH THE UNITED STATES. 

VENICE: 

Venice visited by 
cartoon), VIil., 5 


an Austrian (German 


VENIZELOS: 

2 ee The (German cartoon), IX., 
7 

Venizelos and Spe olan Greece (German 
cartoon), X., 

VERDUN: 

oe Verdun (Russian cartoon), VIII., 


Death, the Commander-in-chief of the 
Beench before Verdun (German cartoon), 


German scorpion stinging itself to death 
nee Verdun (English cartoon), VII., 


German Sjsyphus before Verdun (American 
cartoon), VII., 386. 


Hohenzollern’s mad rush into the arms of 


‘““L'Homme Mort’’ (English cartoon), 
VIL, 381. 
Recapture of Fort Douaumont (French 


cartoon), X., 760. 
Verdun defeat diplomatically stated (Rus- 
sian cartoon), IX., 559. 


Verdun, the wrecking place of the Berlin- 
Paris Express (Russian cartoon), IX., 
a lrg B 


VICTOR) EMMANUEL 
PALSY 


Victor Emmanuel III. sweeps the Germans 


a the Piave (Spanish cartoon), XVI. 
ao 


VICTORS, Hunger, Pestilence and Bol- 
See (German-Swiss cartoon), XVIIL., 
188. 


Hi) KING ~OrF 


VICTORIA, QUEEN OF SWEDEN, see 
QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 


VICTORY SINGING (French cartoon), 
XVIL., 541. 

WAR: 

Atlas sinking under his burden. (English 


eartoon), VIII., 778. 

British eae ee paying for 
war, XIX., 

German nie. oe 
toon), Vill., 762. 

Glory: widows and mothers mourning be- 
fore a laurel-covered coffin (French car- 
toon), VIII., 762. 

God Mars’s blood horn of plenty (German 
cartoon), VIII., 961. 

Modern pp enemas, The (Australian car- 
toon), IX., 574 

Post-War tax ptriped (American cartoon), 
XIX., 380. 

Red Plowman, The 
XK. TE. 

Three ghosts of war 
XVIIL., 569. 

Total cost of 
174. 

WAR OF ATTRITION: 


Time as England's Ally (German cartoon), 
XILL., 369. 


Germany's 


let loose (French car- 


(Australian cartoon), 
(American cartoon), 


(American cartoon), XIX., 


ra 


ee 
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Wheel of oe ne (German-Swiss car- 
toon), XIV., 55 
WAR plea 
Latest mode, The: the garb of the Red 
Cross Nurse (French cartoon), IX., 368. 
Underclothing oer The (English car- 
toon), XVI1., 176. 
War god brooding over his deeds (Ameri- 
can cartoon), XVIIL., 376. 
WAR FINANCE: 
Europe floating in a stormy sea of war 
debt (American cartoon), Vil., 202. 
Europe's progress toward hapkreter (Ger- 
man-Swiss cartoon), XI., 
War Finance, Racing car oe war (Ameri- 
ean cartoon), XIX., 374. 
See also under names of individual coun- 
tries. 
bale 3" HYDRA (American cartoon), XIX., 
174. 


WAR PROFITS, see AMERICAN WAR 
PROFITS 
WAR SPIRIT: 

Modern Aladdin, The (Dutch cartoon), IX., 
564. 

WESTERN FRONT: 

Allies at the Rhine? (German cartoon), IX., 
558. 

Allies’ Spring drive unhinges the Hinden- 
burg statue (American cartoon), XI., 567. 

Ally steak tougher — bear meat (Ameri- 
can cartoon), XV., 

America, the rah s last hope (German 
eartoon), XVLIL., 368. 

American Army holding back the Hun from 
grabbing Paris (Spanish cartoon), XVI, 
Bk. 

Another Channel vacation spoiled for Lady 
Germania, who scolds William II. for his 
broken Calais promise (American car- 
toon), XVI., 563. 

Battle of Picardy, a second Verdun (Ital- 
ian cartoon), XV., 568. 

Battle of the Somme (English cartoon), 
IX., 364, 

Black Prince of Picardy, The (English car- 
toon), IX., 564. 

Blood-dripping Atlas, The (Italian cartoon), 
RVI. ears 

British lion at the Hindenburg Line (Amer- 
ican cartoon), XV., 563. 

British lion mauling the Hun (French car- 
toon), [X., S72. 

British snail-advance on the Somme (Ger- 
man cartoon), X., 95b. 

Byng's sudden blow (American cartoon), 
XIV., 188. 

Canadian soldier at Ypres (English car- 
toon), III., 528. 

David (Lloyd George) and Goliath Ger- 
mania (Dutch cartoon), XII, 181. 

Death leading German soldiers up Hill X. 
(Spanish cartoon), XVI., 365. 

Death at Mount Kemmel awaiting another 
bumper Hun harvest (American cartoon), 
XVI., 189. 

Death telephones to Germany for more 
men (American cartoon), XVI., 3879. 

Defying British lion, The (Canadian car- 
toon), XVI., 373. 

English ballet (German cartoon), 1096. 

English distress turns the people ie pias er 
(German cartoon), XVI., 368. 

English offensive clock, The (German car- 
toon), IX., 555. 

Entente Cry-Babies crying for Uncle Sam 
(German cartoon), XVI., 506, 


Foch on the battlefield laying his plans 
(French cartoon), XV., 557. 

Foch’s pincers holding William fast (Amer- 
ican cartoon), XVI., 570. 


French counterattack, A (Italian cartoon), 
XV., 565. 

French Santa Claus’s Dream: early arrival 
of 1,000, ee English soldiers (French car- 
toon), II., 1084. 

French view of the much-heralded German 
offensive in the west (French cartoon), 
XV., 172 

Fritz can’t get through the western front 
(English cartoon), XV., 171. 

German bogy-man of 1916 (French car- 
toon), VII., 586. 

German retreat on the Somme (American 
cartoon), XI., 568. 

German soldiers in serene on the Somme 
(French cartoon), IX., 

German igs camouflage (American 
cartoon), XV., 

Germany laughs cf ‘the Allies’ slow forward 
drive (German cartoon), IX., 573. 

. Germany's clever retreat (German cartoon), 
XII., 372. 
Great German Spring oe ie of 1918 (Ameri- 
can cartoon), XIV., 

Hindenburg before iti (American car- 
toon), XV., 562. 

Hindenburg stuck on the road to Paris and 
victory {American cartoon), XV., 378. 

Hindenburg’s head in the British Lion's 
mouth (American cartoon), XV., 375. 

ee run, The (English cartoon), VIII., 

Italy’s ae in France (Italian cartoon), 

xXVL; 

Joffre aa Sir John French afraid of the 

Crown Prince’s ‘‘ pincers’’ (German car- 

toon), V., 606 


John Bull forces the ‘ poilu’’ znd the 
American ‘‘ doughboy ’’ to ak" Calais 
(German cartoon), XVI., 

Knitting Freneh Cabinet preparing for a 
wa os hs campaign (Austrian cartoon), 

Line to Aree blocked again (English car- 
toon), XV., 564. 

Miss Britannia’s “‘ Missed ’’ harvest (Ger- 
man cartoon), IX., 376. 

New Year's present that we are wishing 
for (French cartoon), II., 1084, 

Orangutang held fast by the Allies (Italian 
cartoon), XVI., 564. 

Prussian hordes stopped 43 miles before 
Paris (American cartoon), XVI., 569. 

Prussian soldier pierces the British Lion 
piss his helmet point (American cartoon), 

JL. 

Race, The (German cartoon), XVI., 566. 

Road to Paris barred by American barbed 
wire (American cartoon), XVE.,- 568; 

Road to Paris barred by Uncle Sam (Amer- 
ican cartoon), XVI., 565. 

a to rou closed (American cartoon), 

Road to ‘Paris rammed (American cartoon), 
KV I. Boe 

That “ Pinner in Paris’ (Italian cartoon), 

Trip to Calais postponed (English cartoon), 
XV., 562. 


WESTERN FRONT, see also VERDUN. 

WILLIAM FREDERICK, CROWN PRINCE 
OF GERMANY, see CROWN PRINCE OF 
GERMANY 

WILLIAM Il. ADDS “P” TO THE RUS- 


SIAN pee ee POLE a ran car- 
a XIV., 


¢ 


) 
| 
| 


a 
; 


CUMULATIVE INDEX 


WILLIAM II. AFRAID OF THE AMERI- 
a FOOTPRINTS ON THE SANDS OF 
Saree (American cartoon), XVI., 568. 
Il. AFRAID OF THE AMERI- 
a UYANDSLIDE (American cartoon), 
WILLIAM Il. AFRAID OF THE BURSTING 
OF THE HINDENBURG BLUFF (Eng- 
lish cartoon), XII., 175. 
WILLIAM II. AFRAID OF THE LUSI- 
ov ei (American cartoon), 
WILLIAM II. ANGRY AT CHRISTOPHER 
lai (English cartoon), XVII., 


WrRLLIAM I1.’S “ALTE GOTT” 
cartoon), XV., 557. 

WILLIAM II. APOLOGIZES TO ARGEN- 
TINA (American cartoon), XIII., 378. 
WILLIAM Il., ARCH-GAMBLER, AT 

ROUGE ET NOIR (South African car- 
toon), IX., 374. 
WILLIAM II. AWAKENING OF (American 


(Dutch 


: cartoon), XVII., 347. 

WILLIAM II. BELABORED BY JOHN 
BULL’S TRIDENT (Italian cartoon), 
VIII., 970. 


WILLIAM II. BEFORE THE COURT OF 
>, stp (American cartoon), XII., 

WILLIAM II. BEFORE THE PEACE CON- 
oS) al (American cartoon), XVIILI., 

WILLIAM II. AND BISMARCK: The Ghost 
of the ‘‘ Old Pilot ’’ climbs up the ladder 
of the haunted Ship of State (English 
cartoon), IV., 1217. 

WILLIAM II. BLINDFOLDING GERMAN 
DEMOCRACY (American cartoon), XIL., 
378. 

WLLIAM II. BLOWN INTO THE AIR BY 
ALLIED GUN (American cartoon), 
XVIL., 537. 

WILLIAM II. BOMBARDED FOR HELP 
BY FRANCIS JOSEPH, HINDENBURG 
AND THE CROWN PRINCE (English 
eartoon), VIII., 954. 

WILLIAM II., BOOMERANG OF (American 
cartoon), XVII., 173. 

WILLIAM II. BREAKS THE CLYDE SHIP- 
YARD STRIKE (English cartoon), IX., 
186. 

WILLIAM II. AND HIS NEW BULGA- 
RIAN ALLY (English cartoon), V., 592. 
WILLIAM II. CALLING BACK TREACH- 
EROUS CZAR FERDINAND OF BUL- 
GARIA (American cartoon), XVII., 537. 

WILLIAM II. AS CANUTE THE SECOND 
(English cartoon), IX., 370. 

WILLIAM II. CHANGES HIS MIND (lItal- 
ian cartoon), XVII., 341. 

WILLIAM II. AS CHANTICLEER (Dutch 
eartoon), X., 1143. a 

LIAM II. AND CHARLES OF AUS- 

WeERTA BEFORE THE WORLD'S TRIBU- 
NAL (American cartoon), XIII., 379. 

M II. CLIMBING THE FATAL 

He ODER : 1914-1917 (French cartoon), 
SELL. aie, Bot in 
LIAM II. CLIMBING T H - 

WIOUSE (American cartoon), XVII,, 182. 

M II.'S COMMUNICATIONS WITH 

Wits GoD INTERRUPTED (Italian car- 
toon), VIII., 1150. 

JAM Il. AND HIS CONFEDERATES 

WIE ISING THEIR MONUMENT OF 
DEATH (American cartoon), XV., 178. 

M Il. AT CONSTANTINOPLE. The 

a itan presents him with a string of Ar- 
menian skulls (Italian cartoon), VI., 1018. 
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WILLIAM II. CONTEMPTUOUS OF THE 
COST OF WAR IN HUMAN VICTIMS 


(American cartoon), XVI., 178. 

WILLIAM II. COUNTS THE NUMBER OF 
VICTIMS OF A ZEPPELIN RAID (Eng- 
lish cartoon), VII., 575. 

WILLIAM II. IS COURTING THE GOD- 
DESS OF PEACE (English cartoon), V., 
194. 

WILLIAM II., A CRANIOLOGICAL STUDY 
OF THE KAISER'S SKULL (Italian car- 
toon), III., 118. 

WILLIAM II., CRIPPLED WILLIE COMES 


MARCHING HOME AGAIN (American 
cartoon), XVII., 188. 
WILLIAM Deir CROCIDILE GRIEF 


AMIDST A HEAP OF SKULLS (Italian 
cartoon), XVI., 366. 

WILLIAM II. AND CROWN PRINCE 
AFRAID OF THE DAWN IN RUSSIA 
(Dutch cartoon), XI., 559. 

WILLIAM II. AND THE CROWN PRINCE 
AT THE FIELD-PHONE (American car- 
toon), V., 392. 

WILLIAM II. AND HIS CROWN PRINCE 
FORCED TO RE-TIRE THEIR AUTO- 
MOBILE (English cartoon), XIII., 366. 

WILLIAM II. AND CROWN PRINCE IN- 
VESTIGATE WILSON'S PEACE DOVE 
(English cartoon), X., 1151. 

WILLIAM II. AND THE CROWN PRINCE, 
ON A MERRY-GO-ROUND, RIDING TO 
LONDON VTA CALAIS (English car- 
toon), III., 115. 

WILLIAM II. CRUSHED BY THE ALLIES 
(French cartoon), VIII., 1158. 

WILLIAM II. DANCING ON THE TOP OF 
ATLAS (English cartoon), XI., 182. 

WILLIAM II.’S DANGEROUS PUNCH AT 
ATLAS (English cartoon), XI., 175. 

WILLIAM II.S DAY OF RECKONING, 
THE (English cartoon), IV., 1209. 

WILLIAM II., DEATH AND THE DEVIL 
(American cartoon), XVI., 367. 

WILLIAM II., DEATH AND THE DEVIL 
KEEP WAR COUNCIL (American car- 
toon), XVI., 570. 

WILLIAM II. AND DEATH DRINKING TO 
THE HEALTH OF BLEEDING GER- 
MANIA (American cartoon), XVI., 379. 

WILLIAM II. AND DEATH GAMBLING 
(American cartoon), XVI., 190. 

WILLIAM II.: ‘‘DEATH HOVERING OVER 
THE KAISER’S THRONE ”’ (Australian 
cartoon), V., 199. 

WILLIAM II. AND GENERAL DEATH ON 
THE WESTERN FRONT (American car- 


toon), XIV., 188. 
WILLIAM II.: ‘ DEVIL, THE, WILLIAM'S 
GOD" (American cartoon), XIV., 569. 


WILLIAM II. DISAPPOINTED AT THE 
SUCCESS OF THE AMERICAN DRAFT 
(American cartoon), XII., 182. 


WILLIAM II. DISAPPOINTED BY HIS 
TWO WARNINGS: SUBMARINE AND 
ZEPPELIN (English cartoon), V., 400. 


WILLIAM II., DISGRUNTLED AT THE 
RETURN OF ONE OF HIS’ AIR 
RAIDERS WITHOUT VICTIMS TO ITS 
CREDIT (English cartoon), III., 120. 


WILLIAM II.: ‘‘DREAM OF A MADMAN": 
WILLIAM II. COMMANDEERS' THE 
STARS AND PLANETS (Italian car- 
toon), III., 105. 


WILLIAM II. DRIVES AN ARMORED TRI- 
UMPHAL CAR WITH AUSTRIA AND 
TURKEY AS BALKING TEAM (English 
eartoon), II., 1076. 

WILLIAM II. DROPPED BY GERMANY 
(American cartoon), XVIII., 189. 


WILLIAM II. ree _HIS BOOTY (French 
cartoon), XVIIL., 535. 

WILLIAM II.'S EASTER EGG (American 
cartoon), X1., 364. 

WILLIAM II., THE EGOMANIAC, AS- 
PIRES TO THE POSITION OF ATLAS 
(Australian cartoon), 1X., 560. 

WILLIAM II., THE EGOMANIAC ATLAS 
PERSPIRING UNDER HIS BURDEN 
(Australian cartoon), IX., 561. 

WILLIAM II. ENCOURAGES A ZEPPELIN 
TO DO ITS WORST (American cartoon), 
e006 ier WE 

WILLIAM II. FACE TO FACE WITH DE- 
FEAT (American cartoon), XVII., 344. 

WILLIAM 10'S FAREWELL (Dutch car- 
toon), XIII., 563. 

WILLIAM II., A FATAL SUNRISE FOR 
(American cartoon), XI., 567. 

WILLIAM II. FINDS HINDENBURG’S 


LINE IS OUT OF ORDER (American 
eartoon), XVII., 345. 
WILLIAM II. FLEEING FROM THE 


RUINS OF RHEIMS (Italian cartoon), 


VIIL.,, 1148. 

WILLIAM II. AND FOCH PLAYING THE 
LAST GAME (American eartoon), 
OV LLL. palate 


WILLIAM II. AND FRANCIS JOSEPH AP- 
PROACHING THE ABYSS (Italian car- 
toon), VIII., 955. 

WILLIAM II., FRANCIS JOSEPH, FERDI- 
*NAND OF BULGARIA, AND THE SUL- 
TAN PLAYING IRISH TUNES (Ameri- 
can cartoon), VII., 588. 

WILLIAM Il. FREEZING IN 
SPRING TEMPERATURE 
(American cartoon), XII., 379. 


WILLIAM II.’S FRENCH CHRISTMAS SA- 
BOTS (French cartoon), II., 1085. 

WILLIAM II. GAZING AT THE AMBERI- 
CAN FLAG’S APPROACH STARS (Eng- 
lish cartoon), XVI., 372 

WILLIAM II. ‘‘ GERMANY’S 
FIST AT HOME" (Russian cartoon), 
758. 


WILLIAM II. 
FRONT (American cartoon), 


THE LATE 
OF 1917 


MATLED 
ae 


GIVES UP THE_WESTERN 
XVI., 372. 


WILLIAM II. GIVES UP WORLD DO- 
MINION DREAM (American cartoon), 
XVII., 545. 

WILLIAM 1l.'.S GOD (American cartoon), 

Wer onie 
WILLIAM II. AND THE GREAT EN- 


TENTE SHIPBUILDER (American car- 
toon), XVI., 570. 

WILLIAM II., THE GREATEST KNAVE 
IN THE WORLD (American cartoon), 
VE oti. 

WILLIAM II. IN THE -FIRM GRIP OF 
THE ENTENTE (American cartoon), 
View BO 

WILLIAM II., HANDLING THE DEATH 
SCALES, CHEATS HIMSELF (American 
cartoon), XVI., 379. 

WILLIAM II. HANGING ON TO THE 
GLOBE (English cartoon), XVII., 185. 
WILLIAM IL.'S HARD TRIALS IN PICK- 
ING THE LOCK OF VICTORY (Ameri- 

ean cartoon), XVI., 186. 

WILLIAM II.’'S HARVEST, WHAT WILL 
IT BE? (English cartoon), VIII., 1145. 
WILLIAM IT. HEAM ID FOR PARIS (Ger- 
man cartoon published on the Kaiser's 

birthday, Jan. 27, 1915), IIL., 103. 

WILLIAM I1—HEROD THE SECOND 
(Spanish cartoon), X., 1145. 

WILLIAM I3.—A HEROD CHURCH WIN- 
DOW PAINTING (English cartoon), 
VIt., 193. 
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THE ARRIVAL OF AM. 
TROOPS (English cartoon), XIV., 558. 


- WILLIAM Il. AND HINDENBURG FEED-— 


ING ON RUSSIAN BEAR MEAT (Amer- 
ican cartoon), XV., 186. 


WILLIAM II. HIT BY FOURTH LIBERTY 
LOAN AND ALLIED OFFENSIVE 
(American cartoon), XVII., 347. | 


WILLIAM II.'S HOUR OF PUNISHMENT 
(French cartoon), VII., 1162. 


WILLIAM II., THE HYPOCRITE, ON THE 
FIELD OF THE DEAD, TRYING TO 
EXCULPATE HIMSELF (American car- 
toon); 2KV.,; ‘Doo; 

WILLIAM II.'S IDEA OF PEACE ON 
EARTH (Australian cartoon), XVII., 189. 


WILLIAM Ii. ee py NSIGNIA (French car- 
toon), XII., 


WILLIAM II.’S "ee TONIC FAILS TO 
CURE INSOMNIA (Dutch cartoon), 
XVIII., 365. 


WILLIAM II. ON ITALIAN sta 
CARDS (Italian cartoon), II., 1090 


WILLIAM II.: KAISER-POPE PRAISES 
THD ALMIGHTY FOR GERMANY’'S 
SUCCESSIVE VICTORIES (Dutch car- 
toon), VII., 30. 

WILLIAM  IIL.'S KINDRED SPIRITS: 
GHOSTS OF THE WORLD'S TYRANTS 


AND TRAITORS (American cartoon), 
SLIT: Sires 


WILLIAM II.: KNIGHT, DEATH AND 
DEVIL (Spanish cartoon), IV., 1212. 
WILLIAM IL.'S LAST GERMAN SUB- 
MARINE (French cartoon), X., 750. 
WILLIAM I1..S LAST REVIEW (italian 

cartoon), VIIT., 1154. 


WILLIAM II. LEADING 


THE CHAINED 
RUSSIAN BEAR 


(American cartoon), 


XVI., 182. 
WILLIAM Il., MOST HIGH STRADER, 
THE: 1914 and 1916 (English cartoon), 


YX., 180. 


WILLIAM 11 NEMESIS GETTING 
NEARER AND NEARER (American car- 
toon), XIX., 564. 


WILLIAM II. AND NICHOLAS II. IN A 
ope le BOUT (English cartoon), V., 


WILLIAM ILI., OUTCAST, THE; CIVILIZA- 


TION CURSES WILLIAM tL. 
cartoon), III., 104. (English 


WILLIAM IL, THE PARIA 
cattoon), XI., 379. H (American 


WILLIAM Il.’S PARIS N 
Dr vuiLHD (italian cartoon), xe ae 


WILLIAM II.'S PARIS DINNER Is - 
TING COLD (French eartoon), II. Goes. 


WILLIAM 1 fig! PERILOUS D 
PERCH (American cartoon), XVI se 


WILLIAM II., THE PHARISEE ON A 


BATTLEFIELD Am 
XVL, 373. ( erican 


WILLIAM IL.’S PIPE DRE an 
eae AM ee 


eartoon), XI., 


WILLIAM II., PIRATE-EMPE (6) H 
DEATH PREDICTS TO HIM TAT 
SUBMARINE WILIL BE HIS co 
(Italian cartoon), XI., 372. 


WILLIAM IL’S PLIGHT: CAGED 
TWEEN ALLIED EATONEIS : 
lian Cartoon), VI., S08. 


WILLIAM II.’S PROMISE 
TERMINATION OF WAI 
cartoon), XVII., 183. ‘ 


cartoon), 


ERICAN % : . 


| 
| 
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WILLIAM Ii. PROPOSES TO TIRPITZ 

. TO SEND THE GERMAN FLEET TO 
THE DARDANELLES BY TRAIN (Eng- 
lish cartoon), IV., 1205. 

WILLIAM Ti. AND THE PRUSSIAN 
EAGLE WITH A FEW OF ITS TAIL 
FRATHERS PLUCKED OUT BY THE 
ae LION (English cartoon), II., 

WILLIAM II. PUMPS A NEW LIE SUP- 
PLY INTO FRITZ’S BODY (American 
cartoon), XVI., 568. 

WILLIAM I1.’'S QUESTION AFTER THE 
DOWNFALL OF NICKIE AND TiNO: 
a NEXT? (American cartoon), XII., 
80. 

WILLIAM 11. QUOTH THE RAVEN: 
“NEVERMORE” (Australian cartoon), 
IX., 366. 

WILLIAM II. READING THE 
(American cartoon), XIIt., 187. 

WILLIAM II. IS READY TO GIVE UP 
CHAINED BELGIUM (American car- 
toon), XIII., 378. 

WILLIAM II. REJECTED EVEN BY THE 
DEVIL (American cartoon), XVII., 346. 
WILLIAM II.’S REPENTANCE (French 

cartoon), IX., 377. 

WILLIAM II. RIDING_INTO OBLIVION 
(American cartoon), SAVILLE, 173. 

WILLIAM II. RIDING OVER TOWN ON A 
BLACK VULTURE WITH A BOMB IN 
HAND (American cartoon), MIV., 568. 

WILLIAM II. IN HIS NEW ROYAL UNI- 
FORMS (Dutch cartoon), XV., 570. 

WILLIAM II. A SAINT WOULD BE (Iital- 
ian cartoon), XVIII., 379. 

WILLIAM II. SACRIFICING THE MAN- 
HOOD AND YOUTH OF HIS NATION 
TO SAVE HIS THRONE (American car- 
toon), XV., 362. 

WILLIAM IL.’S SARDONIC_ 
(American cartoon), BEV, len 

WILLIAM II. SENDING HIS SOLDIERS 
TO DEATH (American cartoon), XVI., 


STARS 


HUMOR 


alas 
WILLIAM li. SHEARS THE RUSSIAN 
BEAR OF HIS WOOL WITH THE 


HELP OF THE BOLSHEVIKI (Ameri- 
can cartoon), XVL. 183. 

WILLIAM Ii. SHEDDING CROCODILES 
TEARS (Spanish cartoon), XVI., 367. 
WILLIAM II. AS SISYPHUS: the hostile 

globe rolls back upon him (American car- 
toon), IV., 1203. 
ILLIAM II.’S SIX SONS HAVE SUF- 
WIRED NO CASUALTIES (American 
cartoon), XV., 563. 
TEANE. IT: Seis. Oss WIiL- 
WIETAM'S STEPPING STONE TO WORLD 
POWER OR DOWNFALL (American 
cartoon), XVI., 569. 
WILLIAM II. THE SPEAR-CORNERED 
BEAST (French cartoon), Will: ee. 
WILLIAM II.’S SPEECHES IN 1915 (Ital- 
ian cartoon), Iil., 311. Ls 

WILLIAM II. SPURNS THE REQUE 
FOR AN HONORABLE PEACE (Amer- 
ican cartoon), XIII., 187. 


WILLIAM Il. SQUEEZED BETWEEN THE 


BARS OF THE AMERICAN GOLD DOL- 
LAR (American cartoon), Deen ONO. 
WILLIAM II. AS SOWER OF SKULLS 

(American cartoon), VII., 200. 
WILLIAM II. SOWING (French cartoon), 
VIII., 1147. 
LIAM Il. AND_THE SPECTRE OF 
REVOLUTION (English eartoon), II., 
1078. 


Il. STANDING ON BATTLE- 
OWN TOMB 


(Spanish cartoon), XVTIL., 185. 


WILLIAM II. STEPPING TO WORLD 
DOMINATION ON THE HANGING 
CHAIN OF HiS ALLIES (American car- 
toon), XVI., 507. 

WILLIAM II. STUCK AT HIS JOB OF 
WINDING UP THE ATLAS (American 
cartoon), XII., 187, 

WILLIAM II. AND THE SULTAN (Anmeri- 
can cartoon), XIV., 565. 

WILLIAM II. TALKS WITH RUMANIA 
(French cartoon), VII., 314. 

WILLIAM II.’S TANTALUS TORTURE: 
LOOKING AT THE EIFFEL TOWER 
FROM CHATEAU-THIERRY (Italian 
cartoon), XVI., 366. 

WILLIAM II.’S TEETH DRAWN BY FOCH 
(Italian cartoon), XVII., 544. 

WILLIAM II. BEING OFFERED THISTLE 
BOUQUETS BY HIS OWN PEOPLE 
(Rumanian cartoon), VII.. 578. 

WILLIAM II. THREATENED LY JAPAN 
(English cartoon), XV., 554. 

WILLIAM II.’S TOAST TO HIS INTACT 
FAMILY (French cartoon). XI., 565. 

WILLIAM II. TREMBLING AT THE BRI- 
TON’S HAMMERING AT THE DOOR 
(Spanish cartoon), XI., 172. 

WILLIAM II. TRIES THE BULGARIAN 
BOOT (Italian cartoon), VI., 801. 

WILLIAM II. TRIES TO USE DEVAS- 
TATED BELGIUM AS A PEACE PAWN 
(American cartoon), XIII., 867. 

WILLIAM II. TRIES IN VAIN TO EX- 
TINGUISH THE FLAME OF THE 
STATUE OF LIBERTY (French car- 
toon), XII., 552. 

WILLIAM II. AND TROTZKY (American 
cartoon), XV., 181. 

WILLIAM IL, TROUBLESOME PETS OF 
{American cartoon), XVII., 188. 

WILLIAM II. TRYING IN VAIN TO GET 
THE ITALIAN BOOT ON (American 
cartoon), XIV., 188. . 

WILLIAM II. AND FRANCIS JOSEPH, 
TWO IMPERIAL ASSASSINS OF THE 
PEACE OF EUROPE (French cartoon), 
VII., 570. 

WILLIAM _II.: ‘““UNCLE SAM IS THE 
MAN WHO RUINED THE ROYALTY 
SSP TESS ’’ (American cartoon), XIII., 
oi. 


WILLIAM II. WAKES UP ON THE WEST- 
ar FRONT (American cartoon), XV., 
ADS. 

WILLIAM II. WASHING HIS HANDS IN 
THE BLOOD OF THE PEOPLE (Italian 
cartoon), IX., 189. 

WILLIAM O’ THE WISP 
FRIGHTENED SULTAN 
toon), III., 314. 

WILSON ABANDONS GERMANY (German 
cartoon), XIX., 377. 

WILSON’'S AMBITION TO BECOME VICE- 
ROY OF THE UNITED STATES (Ger- 
man cartoon), VII., 377. 

WILSON, THE BALANCER 
toon), X., 952. 

WILSON’S CHANGE OF HEART (Ameri- 
ean cartoon), VI., 1215. 

WILSON’S EVE OF DEPARTURE FROM 
FRANCE (American cartoon), XIX., 178. 


AND THE 
(English car- 


(Dutch car- 


WILSON’S GIFT TO EUROPE (Engli 
cartoon), XX., 179. ee 

WILSON’S HYPOCRITICAL PROTEST 
NOTE AGAINST THE BRITISH 


BLOCKADE (German cartoon), IV., 729. 


WILSON INVITES FRITZ TO TAKE THE 
ROAD TO DEMOCRACY (English car- 
toon), XIII., 375. 

WILSON HAS HIS PEACE-DOVE WINGS 
CLIPPED (Italian cartoon), XI., 365. 
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WILSON, THE MAGICIAN, XVI., 368. 
WILSON’S MILLENNIAL BUTTERFLY 


(English cartoon), XIX., 185. 

WILSON, OUR pei b FRIEND (Ger- 
man cartoon), X., 1139. 

WILSON, THE PACIFIST (Australian car- 
toon), XI., 179. 


WILSON’S PANAMA MESSAGE TO U. S. 
= gog e (Colombian cartoon), XVIIL., 
a) Pp 


WILSON PLAYING UNDER THE DICTA- 
TION OF UNCLE SAM (American car- 
toon), VII., 1 

WILSON'S POINTS BARRICADE WAY TO 
FIUME (American cartoon), XIX., 566. 

WILSON RECEIVES BRYAN’'S RESIGNA- 

ION (American cartoon), IV., 722. 

WILSON REFUSES TO TRUST THE 


CRIMINAL HUN (English _ cartoon), 
XIII., 366. 

WILSON IN ROLE OF MOSES (American 
cartoon), XIX., 186. 


WILSON'S ROUTINE NOTE WRITING 
(English cartoon), VI., 811. 

WILSON’S SAFETY BELT (American car- 
toon), XVIII., 372. 

WILSON AS SALESMAN AT AN AMERI- 
CAN MUNITION COUNTER (German 
cartoon), V., 181, 

WILSON AS SANTA CLAUS (Dutch car- 
toon), XVIII., 561. 

WILSON, SOLDIER PRESIDENT, RE- 
LIEVES THE NOTE-WRITING PRESI- 
DENT (English cartoon), XI., 552. 

WILSON STOPS TYPEWRITING (French 
cartoon), XII., 560 


. WILSON AS TOUDERCT,, Done 


into a 
n), TVis 


transform the American 
ratte of Peace (Australian ca 


WILSON’S TRIP TO THE FRONT (Ger- 
man cartoon), XVII., 335. 

WILSON AND THE “U’"’ 53 AT NAN- 
TUCKET (English cartoon), X., 749. 

WILSON'S VAIN APPEAL TO AMERICA, 
ENGROSSED IN MERCANTILE PUR- 

- SUITS, TO DEFEND HER HONOR BY 
THE FORCE OF ARMS (German car- 
toon), III., 305. 

WILSON’S WEDDING JOURNEY (German 
cartoon), VI., 1213. 

WOMEN AND THE WAR: 
French woman learns 
(French cartoon), III., 
French women plowing i fields (French 

cartoon), VII., 396. 
WORK OR FIGHT REGULATIONS: 
Hither fight or work! (American cartoon), 
Vi Ue 
WORLD DOMINATION, 
WORLD DOMINATION. 


WORLD'S ANTI-WAR PLEDGE (American 
eartoon), XVIII., 375. 


rer eeceraoin 


GERMAN 


see 


WORLD KILLING THE LEAGUE OF eh 


ONS (American cartoon), 
YELLOW PERIL: 


xIX., 


The yellow peril (German-Swiss cartoon), 


XIII., 172. 
ZEPPELIN RAIDS, see AERONAUTICS.. 
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